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AiiT.  I— COimaHPLATIONS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  KOSHOS. 

The  special  training  ilirongli  which  every  man  passes, 
in  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  whntovor  it 
may  be,  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  aim  in  life,  has  more 
or  U'ss  iiifhieiice  upon  liis  appreciation  of  all  general  eon- 
sidi^-atioiis  and  nrgume^its.  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
mon foundatidii  of  all  human  intelligence,  this  diversity 
in  the  educaiion  of  men  must  lead  to  such  a  diflcrent 
development  of  faculties  which  are  in  themselves  essen- 
tially the  same,  that  it  may  be  said  of  almost  any  arga- 
ment,  that,  while  the  train  of  evidence  which  it  involves 
will  be  easily  followed  by  some,  it  will  be  qnite  enigmat^ 
ical  to  others.  The  widely  different  points  of  view  from 
which  men  look  on  all  important  questions  give  rise  to  a 
general  difficulty  in  introducing  new  argmnents  to  bear 
upon  subjects  which  have  already  been  discnpsed,  and 
often  render  it  almost  impopsil)le  to  give  them  their  true 
force  and  significance,  or  to  m:d<e  them  tell,  in  thrir  full 
meaning,  what  they  naturally  imply.  This  dillicuity  is 
particularly  felt,  when  introducing  evidence  from  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena  to  elucidate  questions  of 
philosophy  and  natural  theology.  For  the  habit  of  dis- 
cusning  those  subjects  chiefly  upon  metaphysical  grounds 
has  prepared  many  to  receive  with  indiflerence  additional 
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evidence  from  physical  sciences.  This  may  be  our  apol* 
ogy  for  offering  some  considerations  respecting  the  char* 
acter  of  Ood,  derived  from  the  study  of  nature,  and  may, 
at  the  same  time,  explain  the  reluctance  generally  feli 

to  such  discussions.  We  trust,  however,  the  time  is 
not  distant,  when  it  will  be  universally  understood  that, 
to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent  investigator  in  this 
field,  "  the  battle  of  the  evidences  will  have  to  be 
fought  on  the  field  of  physical  science  and  not  on  that  of 
metaphysics";  and  that  the  day  may  yet  return  when 
the  study  of  metaphysieal  and  physical  science  will  be, 
as  it  was  of  old,  more  closely  connected  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Gcolojs^  has  shed  so  mucli  light  upon  several  points 
which  were  considered  as  the  proper  subjeets  of  meta- 
physical inquiry,  that  the  connection  already  aclinowl- 
edged  between  these  departments  of  learning  will  grad- 
nafiy  become  more  intimate*  The  discussion  respecti  ng 
the  origin  of  finite  beings,  so  &f,  at  least,  as  the  decision 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  a  beginning,  may  be  now 
considered  at  an  end.  For  geology  furnishes  evidence, 
as  ample  as  there  can  be  upon  any  question,  proving 
that  all  organised  beings  have  been  created  at  particular 
times,  and  have  not,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  athe- 
ist, an  eternal,  self-sustaininj^  c^fistence.  There  is  even 
evidence  that  their  appearance  upon  the  striate  of  the 
world  h'd'^  not  been  simultaneous,  but  that  there  has  been 
a  reiz^ular  succession  in  the  infriKlaetion  of  physical  and 
organic  phenomena,  ranging  over  an  immense  lapse  of 
time.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  astronomical  invent iga^ 
tions  will  finally  settle,  in  aa  experimental  way,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  matter.  This  question  is  the  more  im- 
portant, as,  from  evidence  derived  from  the  study  of  our 
globe,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  as  matter 
proper,  simple  matter,  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
particular  bodies,  but  only  material  substances,  each  of 
which  is  endowed  with  specific  properties,  capable  of  com- 
binations in  determined  proportions,  and  not  liable  to  be 
transformed  the  one  into  the  other,  —  thus  presenting 
everywhere  the  character  of  specific  finite  existences,  — 
that  is,  partaking  of  the  general  attdbutes  which  we  rec- 
ognize in  created  beings. 

Before  entering,  however,  into  the  investigation  of  the 
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question  of  creation,  of  the  relations  between  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place  to  mention  the 
views  of  those  who  ascribe  all  the  diversity  which  exists 
on  earth  to  the  action  of  laws  established  at  its  begin- 
ning. The  aTgnment  geneiail^  introduced  against  this 
idea  of  a  natural  development  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
wonderf!!]  complications  which  organi/od  beings  espe- 
cially ex  iiicp,  and  from  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
cirfnmstaiici  s  under  which  they  live,  indicating  design. 
But  though  powerful  in  itself,  ilwa  argument  is  not  con- 
clusive, inasmuch  as  laws  may  be  conceived  as  involving 
a  successive  evolution.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  in 
the  character  of  organized  beings  themselves,  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  combinatioDS  under  different  forms, 
living  side  by  side,  we  have  intrinsic  evidence  that  their 
varions  kinds  have  each  been  the  object  of  a  special  crea- 
iive  act,  although  we  acknowledge  that  this  evidence  is 
of  a  kind  to  strike  the  naturalist  more  forcibly  than  the 
philosopher.  The  investigations  which  anatomists  have 
been  making  within  the  last  forty  years,  in  order  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  identity  of  structure  in  the  different  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom  belonging  to  the  same  natural  divisions, 
have  a  direct  rvfvrcnrv  to  thi-^  qne-;tion.  'i'o  determine 
the  homology  of  ;i|  tpiufiil  1  y  dillrnnt  ()rLr;ins,  to  recognize 
the  correspondenct!  of  diversely  moddieJ  parts  of  the 
same  system  of  organs,  i-  in  reality  to  trace  the  various 
forms  of  exprr-sion  of  the  same  thoughts. 

Various  kinds  of  corals  growing  promiscuously  upon 
the  same  reef,  presenting  with  permanent  and  unchanging 
specific  differences  an  identical  plan  of  structure,  — jelly- 
fishes  swimming  over  them  in  the  same  waters,  agreeing 
with  each  other  in  structure^  but  differing  in  specific  char- 
acters, sea-urchins  and  star>fishes,  crawling  about  upon 
the  same  corals,  and  presenting  the  most  minute  homol- 
ogy in  all  their  parts, — are  facts  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  laws  regulating  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world  had  of  themselves  pro- 
duced such  combinations,  in  which  an  attentive  observer 
must  recognize  thought  fid  ripss,  premeditation,  ^peria!  f'f>n- 
ceptions,  combined  according  to  one  common,  ImidaHicn- 
tal  plan.  For  all  the  animals  above  mentioned  have 
common  characters.  They  are  radiated  in  their  structure; 
but  this  idea  of  Radiatiou  is  expressed  in  them  iu  various 
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ways,  and  in  each  class  under  a  particniar  form.  The 
special  modification  of  the  idea  of  Radiation  which  char- 
acterizes star-fishes  and  sea-urchins  is  totally  tlflT'Tent 
from  that  which  distiiigui>^hcs  cither  jclly-lishcs  or  Polypi, 
and  the  modification  of  tlic  former  class  is  still  further  di- 
versified in  its  dilferent  families.  So  it  is  also  with  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  plan  of  Radiation  character- 
istic of  jelly-lishes.  Their  ditferent  families  present  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  the  type  commua  to  all.  And  the 
game  is  true  of  the  Polypi.  He  must  be  blind,  indeed, 
who  cannot  read  a  consistent  thought  in  these  complica- 
tions, evidently  combined  with  design,  in  accordance  with 
some  intelligent  purpose.  It  is  reflection,  it  is  premedi- 
tation ;  and  we  may  fairly  say,  that  each  specific  existence 
among  animals  is  a  manifestation  of  a  special  thought, 
that  each  family  represents  a  combination  of  similar 
thoughts,  and  that  every  great  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  maybe  considered  as  a  particular  train  of  rcHco 
tion  upon  a  fundamental  idea.  Of  such  fundamental 
principles  we  recognize  four  in  the  animal  kingdom, — 
that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  Radinliun^ 
that  wliieh  is  expressed  in  the  type  of  Molltisca,  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  type  oi  Ariicuiala,  and  that 
w  liieh  forms  the  base  of  the  most  important  among  these 
divisions,  and  to  which  we  ourselves  belong,  Vtrle* 
hrata. 

The  reooffnition  in  the  animal  creation  of  specific 
thoughts  exdudes  for  ever  the  idea  of  a  natural  develop* 
ment  from  law,  and  acknowledges  a  personal,  intelligent 
God*  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  estabUshment  of 
such  laws  would  in  itself  indicate  as  truly  an  intelligent 
God.  But  it  seems  to  us  an  important  distinction, 
whether  the  originating  thought  was  of  a  law,  from  the 
natural  action  of  which  an  animal  should  afterward  be 
produced  without  the  immrfliate  intervention  of  the 
Deity,  or  whether  the  being  it.self  was  the  direct  net  of 
the  Creator,  for  th(^  snjiport  of  which  the  law  was  in- 
tended. And  surely  the  eilorts  to  understand,  so  iar  as 
it  may  be  permitted  to  our  human  conditit)ii,  the  coneep- 
liuu  in  the  mind  of  God  previous  to  the  creation,  if  it 
be  made  in  all  reverence  of  spirit,  is  not  only  nuiuiai,  but 
right,  and  a  use  which  we  are  bound  to  make  of  those 
powers  of  mind  which  we  have  received  from  him  in 
whose  image  we  are  made. 
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And  may  it  not  be  said,  that  tbe  simultaneonB  occur* 
lence  npon  the  same  spot  of  animaU  so  diversified  in 
Btructure,  belonging  to  such  different  types  of  the  animal 
IdDgdoniyas  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  to 

which  we  may  add  bivalve  shells,  univalves,  cuttle-fish- 
es, worm?,  emhs,  fishes,  nnd  even  whale?*,  present  the 
strongest  objeetioii  to  the  assumption,  that  physical  laws 
may  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  (  ailed  into  existence 
any  living  being?  For  how,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  under 
influences  strictly  identical,  should  the  same  physical 
laws  pruduce  animals  so  different  in  structure  ?  And 
what  is  true  of  all  these  aquatic  animals  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  solid  portion  of  the 
BUffaoe  of  oar  globe,— applies  equally  to  the  Tegetable 
and  to  the  aniinal  kiiigd< 

The  particular  location  of  animals  differing  mote  or 
lem  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  world,  under  influences  al> 
most,  if  not  strictly,  the  same,  is  another  indication  that 
direct  thought,  and  not  simply  law,  Ib  at  the  foundation 
of  all  creation. 

We  might  trace  these  views  with  reference  to  the  io» 
ternal  structure  of  all  the  natnml  groups  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  show  that  in  every  system  of  orc^ans  in 
each  type,  in  every  special  family,  in  all  the  individual 
species,  distinct  thoughts  are  evinced;  that  these  thoughts 
are  consistently  connec  ted,  and  have  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral relations  in  wi)ieh  animals  stand  to  each  other  and 
to  the  surrounding  world. 

It  may  be  shown  that  there  is  a  ^pradatiou  in  their 
structure,  and  that  this  gradation  eonstitutes  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  natural  classification  of  organized  beings.  The 
relations  between  structure  and  form  might  be  further 
eonsidered,  and  their  mutual  dependenee  be  illustrated  as 
so  many  points  excluding  the  idea  that  they  result  firom 
the  simple  action  of  law.  We  might  trace  the  growth  of 
every  individual  that  lives, and  be  more  deeply  impiessed 
with  the  ideal  connection  existing  between  them.  For 
here,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  natural  groups, 
the  germs  of  all  animals  in  their  ^rrridnnl  rlevelopment 
present  the  s'.nne  succession,  —  in  other  words,  the  same 
successive  thuughts,  —  which  maybe  read  in  the  com- 
parison of  full-grown  animals  of  aii  degrees  of  orgauiza- 
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tion*  Such  manifold  combinations  repeated  in  variona 
directionB,  which  in  theiiisolves  have  no  necessary  rela- 
tion, can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligent  plan,  nramed 
npon  due  consideration  by  the  Omnipotent  Intelligence. 
We  art*  thus  irresistibly  led  by  the  study  of  organized  be- 
ings to  acknowledii^c  the  existenee  o(  a  free,  per^^onal  God. 

However  satij^faetory  these  results  may  be  in  tliem- 
selves,  they  do  not,  liowever,  contain  the  full  expression  of 
the  teachings  ul  natural  phenoim  na,  Ueolutjy  shows 
that  creation  has  not  been  an  act  limited  to  any  pariieu- 
lar  period,  that  this  world  has  not  been  made  at  one  time, 
—that  our  globe  in  particular  has  not  been  inhabited  by 
those  animaLi  and  plants  only  which  now  exist  upon  its 
surface,  but  that  many  distinct  periods,  each  character- 
ized by  particular  forms  of  organized  life,  have  preceded 
the  creation  of  those  beings  which  are  found  with  man 
now  upon  the  earth.  Geology  shows  that  these  periods 
have  extended  through  a^^es,  and  that  the  organized  be- 
ings which  have  existed  during  each  are  all  diftierent 
from  those  which  belong  to  our  day,  so  that  we  recognize 
a  series'  of  independent  creations,  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  a  definite  succession. 

The  researches  into  the  character  of  the  remains  of 
those  extinct  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  upon  ' 
which  such  extensive  invest  ligations  have  been  made,  fur- 
thermore show  timt  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween thcni  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  but  a 
connection  which  is  not  that  of  successive  ^neratiun, 
one  from  another,  but  an  intelligent  connection  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  similar  to  that  which  exists 
among  living  animab  in  the  plan  of  their  structure  and 
in  their  natural  affinities.  The  animals  au4  plants  of  the 
different  periods  are  no  more  produced  from  one  another, 
than  the  diflerent  types  of  animab  and  plants  now  exist- 
ing upon  earth. 

£ut  what  is  wonderfully  surprising  and  very  stgnifi- 

*  lu  tbe  Bcntenccti  ubuvo,  allugiun  is  mndo  to  the  general  rcsiiltM  bcaxinc 
upon  th«  queitioiw  Dndar  6xaminatioo  which  tuive  been  derived  fmtn  zodU 
OlBTi  COmparftive  anatomy,  pli vs*i<)If»py,  piileontolotni ,  rvu]  cinbryolopy,  and 
of  which  ejiteiisive  ubbtmcto  tiiieiit  liavc  been  given  to  ttubstantiate  more 
liilly  the  conclusions  preeetiled  liere.  We  havet  however,  eiroided  care- 
fully all  tcchi)!' nlitir  s  futrrtnvfd  frtini  plivisirni  srii'ticcs,  in  order  to  mn 
dense  the  argument,  and  would  n  ier  for  iho  matter-ui  I'uct  evidence  to  the 
original  aouccet  of  information  rcepecung  the  natural  plicnomena  alluded 
to  above. 
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cant  is  the  fact,  thaty  in  their  order  of  succession  in  geo- 
logical times,  they  agree  with  the  fixation  of  struc- 
ture exhibited  among  living  animals,  and  also  with  the 

chango"  in  oTTfhryonio  jjrowth  which  animals  of  the  same 
tv]>«'s  under<4o  at  jjrrsrnt.  Now  surh  facts  have  an  im- 
portant irH'aiiiiig,  ill  connection  with  the  view  expressed 
above  respecting  the  creation  of  the  animals  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  If  it  is  tnie  that  they  must  be  considt'red  as  ex- 
pressions of  speciiic  thoughts,  so  truly  do  the  fossils  teach 
us  that  these  thoughts  in  their  present  manifestations 
are  but  the  further  development  or  the  same  fandamental 
idea,  which  has  prevailed  through  all  geological  periods, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  intimate  connection. 
Animal  forms  of  the  same  types  occur  in  successive  mod- 
ifications through  all  these  periods,  and  in  a  pfogrcssive 
series  we  may  trace  the  fishes,  followed  by  reptiles,  birds, 
and  Mammalia  to  the  appearance  of  man,  in  such  con- 
nection and  such  regular  gradation  as  to  indicate  that 
they  nil  belong  to  the  same  luiidarnrntal  plan,  and  that, 
whether  we  view  them  with  reference  to  their  successive 
appearance  upon  earth,  or  in  the  complications  of  their 
structure,  or  in  the  phases  of  their  embryonic  growth, 
they  represent  in  every  way  modifications  of  tht;  same 
thoughts.  And  as  surely  may  we  conclude  that  this  plan 
was  framed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  was 
matured  in  all  its  parts,  before  the  actual  production  of 
any  special  form. 

We  are  thus  gradually  led  to  consider  the  character  of 
God  previous  to  the  cieation.  For  step  by  step,  we  have 
gone  back  to  earUer  and  earlier  periods  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  universe. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existence  of  organized  life  we 
find  our  globe  itself  destitute  of  animals  and  plants  ;  be- 
yond the  period  when  it  had  become  a  fit  !i:il)itation  for 
organized  beings,  we  may  trace  it  in  the  progress  ol'  other 
changes,  preparatory  to  what  it  was  to  become  at  the 
appointed  time,  —  the  stage  for  the  display  of  all  this  di- 
versity of  life.  And  it  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  there  is  such  an  intimate  relation  between  organic 
life  and  the  physical  world,  —  a  relation  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  changes  which  our 
globe  itself  has  undergone,  from  the  time  of  its  first  for- 
mation to  the  time  when  life  was  introduced  upon  it,  had 
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rofrrppro  to  the  rrratioTi  of  animula  and  plant-^.  and  were 
a  part  of  the  geiicrai  phm  of  wliich  the  crealiuu  ot  higher 
beings  is  the  crowning  development. 

The  changes  in  the  inorganic  world,  therefore,  which 
cannot,  even  in  their  limited  spheres,  be  ascribed  solely 
to  the  action  of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  material 
universe,  must  be  considered  as  subserving,  and  intended 
to  be  sabsenrieDt,  to  the  development  of  animalB  and 
plants,  and  therefore  organic  in  their  general  connection. 

How  this  earth  and  the  other  members  of  onr  solar 
system,  how  the  othor  systems  of  worlds,  how  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  is  combined,  is  a  subject  for  the 
special  study  of  astronomers,  and  we  do  not  venture  to 
enter  farther  into  this  field.  But  froni  the  stady  of  onr 
own  globe  we  may  already  learn  that  there  was  a  lame 
when  inorganic  beings  alone  existed  ;  and,  from  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  phys^ical  and  organic  plienome- 
na,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  this  material  world  was  cre- 
ated in  view  of  life,  and  that  tlic  changes  it  has  under- 
gone were  brought  on  gradually  aiid  successively,  as  the 
changes  which  we  notice  in  the  succession  of  organized 
beings,  and  that  these  changes  have  been  the  results  of 
specific  interventions  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  as  well 
as  the  appearance  of  the  snooeesive  foims  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  expressed  the  view 
which  we  wonld  take  of  organized  bongs,  considering 
them  as  manifestations  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator. 
"We  have  also  shown  how  this  view  may  be  applied 
equally  well  to  all  finite  beings,  —  to  the  inoi^ganic  as  well 
as  to  the  oiganic  world.  And  as  soon  as  we  are  prepared 
to  view  organism  as  the  expression  of  thonght,  we  are 
also  prepared  to  consider  a  question  of  great  importance 
in  })hilos()phy, — w4iether  the  creation  was  a  necessity  for 
the  Creator.  As  soon  as  we  recoginze  in  nature  a  har- 
monious plan  pervading  all  its  parts,  —  as  sikju  as  it  is 
understood  that  this  plan  has  been  c^arricd  out,  in  the 
course  of  time,  successively  towards  one  definite  end, 
developing  always  the  same  train  of  thoughts,  —  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  that  as  it  is  now  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  at  every  following  period,  the  resnlt 
of  a  free  determination  of  the  Cieator,  nnlimited,  nni^ 
strained  in  his  woricsi  save  by  hu  own  decisions.  And 
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we  may  find  in  this  condosion  an  additional  argument 
in  favor  of  the  finite  existence  of  matter.  For  if  matter 
itself,  in  any  condition,  had  been  eternal  and  coexistent 
with  the  Creator,  to  leceive  only  form,  definite  form,  by 
his  will,  its  veiy  existence  wotdd  have  been  a  limitation 
in  the  plan  of  the  creation,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
that  primitive  matter.  Matter,  theremre,  roust  have  been 
roduced  in  succession  of  time,  and  various  subj^tances 
ave  followed  each  other  in  the  order  of  erratioii;  for 
there  i<  geological  evideiue,  aI?o,  that  the  diliereni  ma- 
terlLil  ek'ineiitrt  of  which  our  globe  consists  cannot  have 
existed  simultaMeoiisly  from  the  beginning.  We  thus  rec- 
ognize God  prior  to  all  creation,  prior  to  the  exiaicnce 
of  matter  itself,  free  to  create  according  to  his  will,  —  the 
First  Cause  of  all  former  exihtences,  as  well  as  of  all 
present  forms  of  life. 

Starting  frqm  this  idea,  we  may  now  consider  the 
Creator  framing  his  plan  of  the  world,  devisijig  the 
means  of  making  it  a  material  reality,  and,  as  physi- 
cal science  teaches  us,  developing  it  in  a  series  of  epochs 
through  the  advancing  ages.  The  consideration  of  hb 
future  works  by  the  Creator,  his  determination  respect- 
ing the  i^an  accord! n^^^  to  which  they  should  be  framed, 
the  order  in  which  they  should  succeed  each  other,  the 
means  by  which  tliey  should  bt^rome  realities,  may  be 
considered  as  the      Iniiin  iries  of  the  creation. 

We  have,  fir-t,  irom  eternity,  God  by  himself  and  in 
himself;  next,  Cnxl  meditating  upon  his  creation;  then, 
God  aeliiig  as  Creator,  upon  a  plan  laid  out  from  the  \n\- 
ginning,  for  a  definite  end,  showu  iu  the  couucction  of 
the  phenomena  observed  in  nature.  We  recognize,  first, 
the  beginning  of  worlds,  kept  together  by  laws  regulate 
ing  their  movements,  indicating  successive  changes,  pre- 
paratory to  the  objects  which  shall  be  in  time  produced 
upon  them.  We  see  these  laws  subservient  to  the  future 
existence  of  organized  beings,  causing  the  different  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  our  earth  in  particular,  to  undergo  such 
gradual  modifications  as  will  make  them  a  fit  abode  for 
animals  and  plants.  We  recognize  from  the  befinnin^, 
in  these  monificntions,  a  determination  to  render  this 
earth  habitnlilc  first  by  a(iuatic  animals  and  plants.  Wo 
see  the  continents  lilted  up  above  the  (>e^a^^,  in  small 
groups  of  low  islands,  to  become  the  residences  of  the 
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first  terrestrial  plaQts^  of  the  first  air-breathing  animala. 

We  see,  through  successive  upheavals,  the  land  increase 
and  assume*  th**  form  of  small  continents,  grownii?  lar«^cr 
and  larger  tlirongh  ^^nceessive  changes,  assnmiiii;  definite 
relations  with  each  other,  and  finally  establish inji;  the 
continents  as  they  are  now.  to  heconne  the  home  of  man, 
with  the  animala  and  plants  wlilch  live  with  him  upon 
earth. 

But  we  not  only  recognize  this  adaptive  relation  be- 
tween laws  regulating  the  physical  world  and  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  organized  beings ;  we  axe  led  to 
acknowledfie  also  the  direct  introduction  of  the  oreative 
power,  in  me  appearance  of  all  the  successive  organized 
brings  which,  at  different  times,  have  peopled  our  globe. 
The  supposition  that  a  principle  of  life,  self-creative, 
might  have  produced  by  gradual  changes  all  this  diver- 
sity of  animals  and  plants,  will  not  account  for  the  facts 
which  we  may  study. 

The  circ  timstntir  c,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
of  the  transiornialinn  of  one  species  into  another,  leads 
to  the  direct  conclusion,  that  they  are,  all  and  every  one, 
the  produci  of  direct  creative  acts,  independent  ot  each 
other,  in  as  far  as  they  constitute  each  a  world  in  itself, 
wiUi  its  own  laws,  and  are  rehited  to  each  other  only  in 
as  far  as  they  form  part  of  the  general  plan,  the  connect 
tion  of  which  is  recognized  in  tiie  on;anic  relations  that 
exist  between  the  different  types  or  organized  beings. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge  that  these 
relations  are  not  causal  relations,— that  they  do  not  indi* 
cate  a  development  one  from  another,  —  but  reveal  only 
the  ideal  relations  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  which, 
with  the  intellectual  powers  we  have  received  from  him, 
we  may  recognize,  as  far  as  our  spirit  partakes  of  the 
Divine  intcUij^cnce,  —  only  in  as  (ar  as,  being  made  our- 
selves in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  wr  are  thus  i)rcpared 
to  understand  his  works,  to  recognize  his  will,  to  bow 
before  his  law,  and  to  trace  his  views  and  objects  in  the 
creation,  being  ourselves  among  the  numberless  crtat  n  iis 
belonging  to  that  great  conception.  The  creation  may 
thus  be  compared  to  a  drama,  the  plan  of  which  was 
complete  in  the  mind  of  its  author  before  the  first  acene 
was  written  out ;  the  actors  in  which  were^determined  in 
their  characters  before  tiiey  appeared  on  the  stage ;  the  end 
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of  which  is  known  to  him  before  any  witness  has  been 
allowed  to  contemplate  it;  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  this  actioo  is  to  appear  were  sketched  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fature  peitormanoei  before  any  of  the 
actors  weie  called  into  being ;  and  the  whole,  with  all  its 
parts,  in  their  rontnal  dependience,  had  an  id«d  existence 
with  the  aaihor  before  it  became  a  lealitv.  And,  as  in 
the  progress  of  this  great  drama  new  developments  were 
brought  oat,  the  requisite  actors  appeared  in  dae  time, 
and  in  such  connection  with  those  preceding  as  to  lead 
gradually  to  the  final  conchision,  in  the  creation  of  our 
globe  'hkI  its  successive  stages,  down  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  Though  snch  a  comparison  is  far  from  giving 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  plan  of  this  world,  it  will  at 
least  lacilitate  our  cDucepiicui  of  a  successive,  gradual, 
proirressive  creation,  planned  by  the  Alinisrhty  in  the  be- 
giniiiiig,  and  roaiotained  in  il^  ^jreseut  stule  by  his  provi* 
deutial  action. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  investigation  of  another  veiy 
deUcate  sabject ;  and  though  upon  this  topic  we  possess 
much  fewer  data  than  we  coald  command  in  examining 
those  points  which  have  already  attracted  our  attentioni 
we  may  ask  of  science  to  inqnire,  next,  in  what  state 
organized  l)eings  have  been  created.  And  though,  for 
the  present,  we  cannot  expect  to  offer 'very  full  informal 
tion  upon  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  con- 
sider what  may  have  been  the  primitive  condition  of 
organized  beings.  And  (  ven  should  onr  k marks  allord 
only  .suggestions  for  luture  inquiry,  the  suhjcct  is  too  in- 
teresting in  ib-ell,  and  on  many  accounts  too  important| 
to  remain  longer  undiscussed  ainoni^  scientific  men. 

ll'  we  start  i'rorn  the  kiiuwicdgc  which  we  now  possess 
of  the  mode  of  reproduction  and  development  of  ani- 
mals as  they  exiati  we  find  that  they  all  arise  Irom 
eggs,  and  that  oat  of  these  eggs  grow  new  indivldnalsi 
by  successive  and  gradual  changes.  We  know,  (nrtber- 
more,  that  these  eggs,  in  their  primitive  condition,  all  re* 
semble  each  other  most  remarkably,  thongh  out  of  the  egg 
of  one  animal  no  other  kind  of  animal  is  ever  developedi 
except  that  hom  wiiich  the  egg  proceeds;  so  much  so, 
that  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  egg  of  each  kind 
specific  characters,  not  distinguishable,  indeed,  in  the 
material  constitatkm  of  the  egg  itdeli,  but  none  the  less 
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essential  to  it»  as  it  is  not  capable  of  transfonnation  into 

any  other  species.  The  principle  of  specific  life  with  which 
eac!)  kind  is  endowed  is  the  immutable  character  which 
distinguishes  it,  though  a  corresponding  distinct  organi- 
zation in  the  egg  escapes  our  means  of  investigation  at 
present.  Snccv^sivrly  the  eijg  itself  undergoes  mfiterial 
ch;ini(ei<,  iinlil  iIh^  iimn  iy  formed  within  it:  nnd  this 
genu  jiassrs  through  lurtlHT  successive  niet;urH)r|)hoses, 
until  the  new  being  as^nincs  gradually  the  peculiarities 
characteristic  of  its  parent.  Some  of  these  eL'gs  undergo 
their  tran.sformati4)ii  after  they  have  been  laid.  Otliers 
remain  in  direct  connection  with  the  maternal  body  until 
they  are  far  advanced  in  growth ;  and  the  amount  and 
the  extent  of  the  changes  which  the  new  being  acquires 
before  it  is  freed  from  its  envelope  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  different  types  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
Even  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  eg^  which  is  cast 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  germ  vanes  in  different 
fan  lilies  of  animals. 

We  are  moreover  satisfied,  that  the  conditions  under 
which  animals  undergo  their  development  are  no  more 
the  same  for  the  different  animal-,  than  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment wliieh  the  egg  acquires  before  it  is  free  from 
the  maternal  body.  This  being  the  ease  with  tlie  re- 
production of  all 'animals,  as  well  as  of  plants,  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  that,  when  first  errated,  organized 
beings  were  not  all  called  into  existence  in  the  same  con- 
dition, but  were  placed  under  circumstances  best  suited 
for  their  preservation  and  growth. 

We  may  next  ask,  whether  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
first  created  in  an  adult  state,  or  whether  it  is  not  more 
in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  we  observe  in  their 
reproduction  to  suppose  that  even  the  first  specimens  of 
each  species  underwent  transformation  from  eggs.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that,  as  soon  as  our  investigations  are 
made  with  a  special  reference  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  we  shall  arrive  at  facts  whieli  will  teach  us 
more  respecting  it  than  we  know  at  the  pK  sent  time. 
And  the  diflTerenee  which  we  observe  in  the  reproduction 
of  animals  now  existing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  animals  were  created  lias  not  been  the 
same  for  all,  and  that  the  state  of  maturity  in  which 
they  tirbt  appeared  must  have  varied  m  dilierenL  gcolugi- 
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cal  periods,  and  at  the  begiDninff  of  the  preaent  oealion, 
with  difoent  femilies  of  animau. 

We  may  not  only  assume  that  these  conditions  have 
been  different  for  dinfeient  families ;  it  is  necessary  farther 
to  oonoeive  these  conditions  to  have  been  propitious  to 
the  preservation  and  reprodnction  of  all  created  beings, 
to  sach  a  degree  as  to  secure  their  continuance  for  ages. 
The  present  condition  of  animals  and  plants  upon  our 
globe  shows  this  most  conclusively,  inasmuch  as  all 
anin1fll^^  f^nd  plants  n'proflucc  their  kind  in  co?is(*qnence 
of  til*  ir  n:itnr;il  or^anizatiofi.  wifhoul  any  indication^of 
repeated  acts  ot  creation  since  they  were  called  into  ex- 
istence with  man.  Between  creation  and  reproduction 
a  broad  distinction  is  therefore  to  be  made.  AniinaU 
and  plants  eontinne  to  live  and  nniltiply,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  which  regulates  tiicir  existence.  xVli  we 
know  of  the  present  creation  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  animals  and  plants  that  occur  at  present  upon 
earth  were  created  at  aboot  the  same  time,  and  have  con- 
tinued without  intemiption ;  and  that  no  new  animals 
have  been  added  to  the  number  since  man  has  existed. 
We  may  therefore  infer,  what  indeed  is  demons^trated  by 
geological  evidence,  that  there  have  been  periods  of  cre- 
ation at  distant  intervals,  during  successive  geological 
epochs,  all  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  createS  at 
each  j>eri()d  having  lasted  for  a  given  time,  to  be  succes- 
sively replaced  by  others;  just  as  we  see  that  the  ani- 
mals which  exist  now,  and  which  we  are  led  to  consider 
as  simultaneous  in  theix  appeardiice,  have  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

Those  periods  of  creatiou,  however,  must  difTer  from 
the  periods  of  reproduction,  during  which  animals  and 
plants  are  simply  continued ;  inasmuch  as  living  beings 
then  receive  the  peculiarities  of  each,  are  then  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  reprodnction,  and  are  then  established 
in  their  mutual  relations,  which  are  as  various  as  those 
now  existing.  This  further  sostains  the  opinion  already 
expressed,  toat  the  conditions  in  which  animals  and 

Slants  were  created  varied  for  each  kind,  as  moch,  at 
»ast,  as  those  under  which  they  live  at  present  difier, 
and  must  have  varied  to  the  additional  extent  necessaty 
to  their  first  development,  independent  of  a  parent's  care. 
From  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  the 
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preservatio?!  of  animals  at  present,  we  may  infer  sonif  of 
the  condilioiiij  under  which  tliey  were  created,  iiiobe 
species  which  are  by  nature  ^eoranous,  which  live  in 
large  commnnitierf,  in  w  hu  li  idiials  of  dilVerent  sexe^ 
exiat  in  unequal  nunibt  r-,  iiiu.-5t  hu\e  been  created  primi- 
tively with  such  difierences.  Those  which  undergo  aU 
tbeir  changes  in  water,  and  Hve  pennaaently  in  it,  must 
have  been  created  there, — the  sea  animahi  in  the  ocean, 
the  fresh^water  animals  in  ponds  or  rivers.  Those  which 
require  easy  access  to  dry  land,  after  they  have  nndev- 
gone  tbeir  first  metamorphoses  in  water,  must  have  been 
created  near  the  shores.  Those  which  inhabit  only  the 
main  land  must  have  been  primitively  placed  npon  it. 
Those  which  live  as  parasites  upon  other  animals,  and 
can  only  subsist  within  the  cavities  of  other  living  beings, 
must  have  been  created  within  the  bodies  of  t^uv\\  ani- 
mals, after  they  had  acquired  their  normal  development. 
Those  wliieh  dwell  in  the  fur  or  betweeji  the  feathers  of 
Mammalia  and  birds,  must  have  been  placed  there  from 
the  beginning. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  the  Creator  could 
not  as  well  have  produced  all  these  animals  upon  one 
spot,  to  spread  thence  over  the  globe, — whether  he  could 
not  as  well  have  created  a  few,  to  multiply  and  spread 
gradually  over  the  earth^s  surfaise,' whether  he  could 
not  as  well  have  created  them  full*grown,  perfect  in  all 
the  complication  of  their  structure.  Our  task  is  to  learn 
from  nature  what  view  of  creatioii  is  most  fully  in  accor- 
dance with  the  phenomena  which  we  may  observe  in  ani- 
mals as  they  exist  now.  In  this  respect  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  perceived  that,  with  large  numbers  of  the  species, 
even  it  they  had  been  ereated  few  in  nuuibir,  afi<l  in 
the  full  state  of  maturity,  ready  to  multiply,  their  ex- 
istence, tlieir  preservation,  would  have  been  subjec  t  to 
so  many  chance.s  of  destruction  as  hardly  to  have  escaped 
total  uiinihiiatiun.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  ail 
those  aiiiiiials  which  serve  as  food  to  otliers,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  produce  normally  but  few  young  at  a 
time,  and  at  distant  intervals;  for  instance,  most  of  the 
ruminants,  which  are  constantly  pursued  by  the  large 
carnivorous  animals,  and  the  greater  number  of  birds,  es- 
pecially of  the  smaller  kinds,  which  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  a  variety  of  larger  animals*   Even  the  circumstance, 
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that  most  animals  bring  fonh  at  each  birth  large  num- 
bers  of  young,  seems  to  indicate  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
oreatioii,  there  must  also  have  been  many  of  the  same 
kind  called  simiiltaneoaely  into  existence*  The  fact,  that 
tbeie  are  animals  which  bring  forth  tbonsands  of  eggs, 
would  natorally  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  single  pain.  And,  if  we  further  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstance,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants  exist  in  harmonious  numerical  pro- 
portions upon  the  earth,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  number  of  represmtativrs  of  differ- 
ent kinds  luut^t  have  been  diflerent  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.  For  it  does  not  seem  that  in  nature,  in 
their  wild  state,  animals  increase  or  change  in  their  re- 
spective pro])ortion8,  nor  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case, 
to  any  extent,  with  the  colored  races  of  men,  but  that 
onl^  the  Mongolians,  and  especially  the  white  race  in 
tbeir  tMU&wtd  condition,  are  capable,  through  artificial 
means,  of  increasing  largely  and  rapidly  in  number. 

There  has  never  Imn  a  crowded  population  of  Indians 
on  the  continent  of  America,  excepting  during  the  tern* 
porary  Aztec  civilization ;  and  neimer  ui  Africa  nor  New 
Holland  have  there  been  facts  observed,  leadmg  to  the 
anpposition  that  those  races,  at  any  time,  have  gathered 
in  large,  crowded  commnnities. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  the  animal  and  vejTpfnble 
kingdoms,  and  their  relation  to  tlio  state  of  our  atmos- 
pliiTo,  are  other  facts  which  would  rather  sustain  the  opin- 
ion, that  animals  and  plants,  when  created,  were  called 
into  existence  in  such  harmonious  proportions  as  ilieir 
action  upon  each  other,  and  their  dependence  upon  each 
otlier,  require.  And  ail  the  facts  respecting  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  both  animab  and  plants,  their  spe- 
cial location,  in  accordance  with  the  pecoliar  physical  ica^ 
tares  of  the  surface  of  onr  globe,  and  the  piittervation  of 
tbeir  natural  limits  of  distribation  tfaroogn  all  ages  since 
man  bas  presented  records  of  the  phenomena  which  be 
witnesses,  farther  justify  snch  general  inferences,  which 
the  few  cases  of  domesticated  animals  and  coltivated 
plants  that  have  been  spread  by  the  agency  of  man 
over  wider  areas  than  they  primitively  occnpied,  will 
hardlv  invalidate. 

Our  next  step  would  lequure  an  investigation  into  the 
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feal  degree  of  maturity  and  perfeotioo  in  which  animals 

and  plants  were  created.  Here,  again,  it  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  the  law  under  which  we  see  them  prop- 
agated, to  admit  that  they  originated  a»  eggs,  endowed 
with  all  the  germs  of  that  <leveIopme!it  whieh  is  peculiar 
to  each  species;  that  they  grew  successively  to  their 
normal  state;  and  that,  sowed  in  large  numbers  over 
districts  which  they  were  to  occupy,  tliey  established  from 
the  beginning  that  harmony  which  still  prevails.  We 
are  at  least  justified  io  adopting  such  a  conclusion  for  all 
thoie  animab  which  are  developed  ffom  eggs  in  water, 
and  may  therefoie  assnroe,  that  the  protecting  influences 
under  which  they  passed  through  their  metamorphoses 
agreed  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  now  propa* 
ffate,  thus  acknowledging  a  mode  of  creation  which  is 
far  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  that  now  prevail 
In  nature  than  any  other  supposition ;  granting,  of  course, 
that  for  each  species  the  circumstances  must  have  varied 
then,  as  they  vary  now,  respect! the  character  of  the 
eg2f.  as  well  as  the  time  required  tor  its  natural  develop- 
ment. Is  it  not  much  more  m  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature  to  admit  that  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  animals  and  plants  in  large  immbers 
all  over  the  fields  they  were  to  occupy,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  we  see  them  now  dropped  from  the  stock 
from  which  they  originate  in  the  normal  process  of  repro- 
duction? Such  views  agree  too  well  with  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  animal  and  vegeiaole  life,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  maintained,  not  to  appear  natn- 
rai ;  and,  thouffh  we  may  fail  now  to  extend  them  to  ter> 
rsstrial  animab  which  are  nursed  within  the  maternal 
body,  we  must  contend  that  they  account  fully  for  that 
dass  of  animals  which  are  normally  developed  in  water, 
and  for  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  And  it  may  be 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall  acquire  sufficient  in- 
sight into  the  develo]nn(  nt  of  terrestrial  animals  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  sanu  category,  though  at  present  tli(  ir 
^ggs  nursed,  witiiout  exception,  by  their  parents,  iiut 
may  it  not  be  admitted,  that,  since  we  have  but  recently 
HMcertained  the  identity  of  the  development  of  all  animals 
from  eggs,  and  we  see  already  the  possibility  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  them  having  arisen  from  eggs,  we  may  also 
discover  the  way  in  which  the  eggs  oi  higher  animals, 
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evenj  may  be  reared,  for  the  first  time,  without  a  parent, 
as  it  is  rather  against  the  uniform  processes  erf*  natafe  to 
admit  difierent  modes  of  Gieation»  tboagb  we  must  rec- 
ognize tiie  different  drcnmstanoes  under  which  it  toolc 
I&ee? 

The  fact,  that  the  structure  of  all  anima]s  and  plaitts 
consists  of  cells,  which  undergo  various  modificatioiis  in 
their  growth,  and  which  in  themselves  agree  so  com* 
pietely  with  the  structure  of  the  primitive  egg,  is  another 
circumstance  in  favor  of  the  vinw  that  all  animals  orig* 
inated  primitively  from  c^s^s^  and  grew  np,  tfironijh 
snocessive  generations  of  cells,  to  assume,  under  tlic  m- 
llutiiice  of  the  Irw  peculiar  to  each  kind,  that  structure 
which  charac  ttn/i  s  them  when  full-grown.  In  this  con- 
nection we  should  not  overlook  the  indications  respecting 
the  origin  of  living  beings  which  we  may  derive  from 
tradition,  and  from  the  religious  and  popular  doctrines  of 
the  oldest  nations,  who,  being  from  weir  antiquity  so 
mncb  nearer  to  the  creation  than  we  are  onraeWes,  may 
bare  entertained  more  correct  views  respecting  the  first 
creation  thaii  we  can  at  prssent  derive  from  investiga- 
tion. Even  the  mythology  of  the  most  ancient  nations 
should  be  cposalted,  and  may  also  prove  instructive  in 
this  refflfiect. 

As  for  the  celestial  bodies,  we  know  that  they  were 
not  created  in  the  state  in  which  they  now  appear. 
Geology  has  placed  it  beynnd  a  question,  that  our  globe, 
at  least,  had  undergone  many  important  changes  in  its 
physical  constitution  prior  to  the  appearance  of  organ- 
ized beings,  and  that  it  had  an  organic  growth  prepara- 
tory to  their  introduction.  The  fact,  that  this  earth  has 
passed  through  phases  similar  to  the  present  physical 
chamcter  of  other  planets,  shows  plainly  that  it  has  had 
a  youth,  a  growth,  and  an  age  of  maturity ;  so  that  its 
formation  may  also  be  considered  as  famishing  evidence 
that  all  created  beings  began  in  an  embryonic  state,  ao^l 
were  gradually  developed  to  their  mature  condition. 

2* 
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Art.H.— THE  ACADEMIES  AND  PrF^LlC  HIGH  SCiiuOLiS 

OF  MAS:SACHUSE'lTs> .• 

Thb  friends  of  education  are  leady  to  acknowledge, 
that  veiv  considerable  differenoes  of  opinion  exist  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  value  of  the  free-echool  syttcin, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cany  it. 

We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  many  amonci^st  iis  are 
np])osp(l  this  system  altogether;  on  the  eontrnrv,  we 
art'  iueiined  to  believe  that  ?ueh  opposition  is  euntiiiiHl  to 
those  who,  irom  a  eonvietion  that  theology  pfiould  be 
taught  in  the  week-dav  s(  liool,  prefer  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, as  the  only  lueiluRl  by  whicii  iheir  object  can  be 
reached.  But  leaving  these  few  objectors  out  of  the 
question,  there  are  those  who  would  send  all  the  children 
in  the  Comrooowealth  to  the  pnbile  school,  and  ]M'ovide 
for  them  the  best  elementary  education  at  the  pnblio 
cost;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  would 
in  TarioQS  wajrs  contract  this  movision  and  expenditme, 
and  look  to  private  enterprise  lor  the  supply  oi  the  best 
instraction.  We  find  mends  of  public  schools  and 
firiends  of  private  schools,  and  both  classes  claim  to  be 
equally  interested  in  the  end,  though  divided  about  the 
ways  and  means.  A  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  this 
point  was  plainly  developed  in  tb^  disenssions  of  the 
American  Iiistitute  of  Education,  durini]^  its  last  annual 
meeting,  especiaily  iu  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  from  the  State  of  New  ^  uilv,  where, 
whilst  we  are  writing,  the  (luestion  of  free  schools  is 
going  beforr  tlir  people  for  their  decision. 

\Kg  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  oH'cr  a  few 
considerations  upon  this  subject.  For  the  present,  we 
wish  only  to  say,  that,  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise,  there  is  no  lack  either  of  room  or  of 
tasks  for  all  sorts  of  laborers,  and  that  there  can  hardly  be 
occasion  for  any  conflict  between  the  teachers  of  public 
and  of  private  schools.  These  two  classes  of  schools,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least,  hdp,  and  do  not  hinder,  each 

*  1 .  VVdiuUm  Senunary,  EmttkamyU/Hf  Mm*.  wN'tiUA  dnHvaL  CulaUigu*, 
Aogust,  18S0. 

2.  Constitution  of  nilJiston  Srmirhini  at  F.nsthiimpton^  Moia.  184o. 
8.  OUalogu*  of  tk»  Trustees^  inMrucivrs,  and  HtuderUs  qf  Lawrttue  dead- 
§mg,  QnHMh  JfiMt.  1849. 
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other.  The  community  is  not  yet  suflBciently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  education,  or  weJl  enough  inttraeted  ba  to 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  eecnring  what  is  desirabie, 
to  provide,  at  the  public  cost,  schoob,  which,  by  complete- 
ly accoroj^ehin^  all  that  is  needed  in  tliis  respect,  wonid 
make  private  mstitutions  unnecessary.  Even'  where 
ample  pablic  provision  is  made,  there  axe  many  parents 
who,  for  various  reasons,  the  soundness  of  which  need 
not  here  be  discussed,  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves 
ot  it.  All  that  is  done  to  ricvate  and  improve  the  com- 
mon school  increases  the  demand  for  what  is  far  more 
elevated,  comprehensive,  and  exact.  The  child  whose 
mind  has  been  quickened  and  partially  cultivated  in  a 
primary  school  will  not  be  satisfied  with  his  slender 
repast ;  he  will  look  for  some  more  advanced  institution, 
where  he  can  be  aided  to  acquire  the  elements  of  scien- 
tilio  and  classical  learning.  Bnt  in  verv  many  towns 
the  expense  of  a  Pablic  High  School  could  not  well  be 
sajitained,  and  in  many  others  this  expense  would  ez> 
ceed  the  liberality,  if  not  the  means,  of  the  inhabitants ; 
so  that,  after  the  primary  school  has  done  its  utmost,  the 
academy  or  private  school  of  the  higher  class  must  be 
resorted  to  by  the  few  who  can  a&brd  the  necessary 
outlay.  Only  about  thirty  towns  in  Massachusetts  are 
so  populous  as  to  come  within  the  statute  which  rrquires, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  estabiibhment  and  sup- 
port of  a  Public  Grammar  School,  according  to  the  old 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  that  is,  a  school  in  which  the 
classics  and  the  mathematics  are  taught.  Besides,  where 
private  and  public  schools  are  found  together,  a  gener- 
ous and  profitable  rivalry  may  spring  up,  whilst  the 
benefit  seeored  by  a  few  from  private  instmction  will 
continually  prompt  the  inquiry,  Is  there  not  some  way 
in  which  this  great  blessing  may  be  extended  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  »to  the  gifted  children  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  Providence  has  favored  ? 
Oat  of  this  inquiry  will  spring  Public  High  Schools  of 
a  superior  description,  the  pride  of  the  people,  to  be  the 
rivals  of  our  old  academies  and  the  like,  —  to  carry  on  a 
noble  strife  for  preeminence,  in  which  the  better  is  sure 
at  last  to  prevail. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  Where  common  schools 
abound,  academies  and  private  schools  abound.  We  have 
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sot  at  haad  the  educational  statlBticB  of  our  niter  States* 
but  we  find  a  great  deal  which  goes  to  oonfirm  this 
statement  in  the  Educatione]  Retorne  for  Massachusetts. 
By  refeienee  to  the  thirty -seventh  page  of  the  tables  for 
the  year  we  find  that  in  the  year  184d-49  theia 

wa»  raised  by  tax,  for  the  support  of  schools,  including 
only  the  wages  of  teru  hers,  bojird,  and  fuel,"  the  sum  of 
J  8:^n,')77.33,  and  that,  in  addition  to  this  amount,  board 
and  fuel  were  contributed  for  the  same  object,  to  the 
value  ul  jf  35,281.64,  making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of 
J  8()'3,8oS.97.  Now,  looking  a  little  farther  aloni?,  on  the 
same  page,  we  find  that  there  are  within  the  liiuiis  of  the 
State  sixty-four  incorporated  academies,  and  that  during 
the  year  above  named  the  unincorporated  academies, 
pnvate  schools,  and  schools  kept  to  prolong  common 
schools,  nombeied  one  thousand  and  forty-seven.  Mor»* 
over,  from  students  in  the  incorporated  academiss,  tui- 
tion-fees were  collected  darinff  this  period  to  the  amoimt 
of  f  61,694.97,  and  for  all  other  academihs  and  private 
schools  the  aggregate^  receipts  during  the  same  time  ara^ 
given  as  $  240,780.79,  making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of 
J  302,475.76,  paid  in  the  coarse  of  twelve  months,  for 
private  instruction,  ^^^thin  the  limits  of  a  State  whose 
public  schools  are  at  least  inferior  to  none  in  the  Union, 
whether  as  to  number  or  quality.  We  ouglit  to  add, 
that  all  this  is  over  and  above,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
interest  upon  the  value  of  public  school  buildings,  local 
funds,  and  surplus  revenue  appiiipnated  to  coi union 
bchools,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corporate  property  of 
the  academies*  Of  course  there  is  much  private  tuitiotti 
the  statistics  and  expense  of  which  are  wholly  unknown 
.  to  the  public.*  Further,  by  a  oompaxison  of  these  tables 
with  those  of  1846,  we  find  that,  whilst  there  has  been, 
since  that  year,  an  advance  of  $216,000  in  the  public 
^>propriation,  the  amount  expended  at  private  schools 
and  academies  has  also  advanced^  though  not  in  the 


•  The  above  calculntions  are  bn^nd  upon  the  ithi>7c  number  of  pitpiis  for 
tho  year,  aa  giveo  in  the  catalu|^uei»  of  the  acadttuaea.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  aeholan  are  coniioually  changing,  so  that  not  more  than  half 
of  tliiri  ichole  number  are  connected  with  a  srhool  at  any  one  time,  fifty 
fer  cent.,  then,  aboutd  be  deducted  firmn  the  amouDt  of  tuitioo-feea.  0( 
conrae,  theae  abort  terms  of  residence  are  serioos  obstaelei  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  we  arv  glud  to  know  that  the  number  of.lbcee  wbo 
join  the  schools  fof  a  year  or  more  ia  steadily  increaains. 
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same  proportion,  the  excess  being  ^  24,781,  an  increase 
of  about  one  third  in  the  former,  and  of  one  eleventh 
in  the  latter  caee.  The  state  of  edncatioD  in  England 
abundantly  shows  that  private  mnnificenoe  and  indi- 
vidnal  enterprise  require  the  stimnlos  of  public  interest 
and  e^ort.  The  conflict  between  the  dominant  Episco* 
pal  sect  and  the  Dissenters,  so  called,  and  the  jealousies 
between  diiferent  classes,  as  well  as  the  distrust  of  edu- 
cation which  still  prevails  amongst  the  more  conserva* 
tivc,  prevent  as  yet  the  establishment  of  any  common 
school  svi^tern,  bnt  -wc  (]o  not  find  that  the  work  of 
instruction  is  done  in  other  way?,  or  that  the  portion  of 
th(^  l  iiormous  wealth  of  the  eountry  which  should  be 
devoted  to  this  great  cause  is  expeiided  in  the  endow- 
ment of  any  considers  I  )lc  number  of  high  schools  and 
academies.  Of  the  four  miliious  of  English  and  Wcisii 
children,  two  millions  attend  no  school  whatever. 

We  do  not  care  to  deny  that  our  sympathies  are 
mainly  given  to  our  noble  Free  School  System,  the  pride 
of  our  Oammonwealth.  This  is  and  is  to  be  our  strongs 
hold.  The  confidence  and  favor  with  which  it  is  now 
regarded  are^  we  believe,  sore  to  increase.  But,  as  we 
have  seeUf  there  is  a  place  still  for  other  means  and 
instruments,  and  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  great* 
er  protects  us  from  all  indifference  towards  the  less. 
And  it  is  a  fact  worth  dwelling  npon,  that  a  very  large 
part  of  thr  best  eduration  in  New  EnEflnnd  has  been 
given  througli  incorporated  and  endowed  acidi  juies. 
Without  some  acquaintance  with  their  constitution  and 
operations,  and  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the 
common  school  system,  we  can  have  no  adi  qiiate  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  and  nictiiods  of  instruction  that 
alreadv  exist  here,  and  roust  be  unprepared  to  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  fnture  exigendes.  A  few  pages 
devoted  to  this  subject  may  not  be  without  value  and 
interest  for  those  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at 
heart  We  roust  limit  ourselves  to  the  incorporated 
academies  of  Massachusetts,  but  what  will  be  said  of 
these  will  apply,  with  very  idight  modifications^  to  New 
England  academies  in  general. 

The  school  tables  for  the  past  year,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  give  the  number  of  these  institutions  as 
sixty-four;  but  of  this  number  only  a  few  are  schools 
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of  any  importanoe.  In  many  eaoflSi  they  amount  to 
Htde  more  than  good  high  sdhools  for  the  towns  where 
they  are  eitnated.  But  the  few  of  a  superior  order  are, 
it  must  be  femembend,  indoded  within  the  timits  of  a 
single  State,  and  some  of  them  can  boast  of  many  years 
of  tnie  matartt^  and  fame,  and  all  of  them  are  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  increasing  in  their  usefulness.  Phillips, 
Dnmrner,  Lciccj«tf^r,  Derby,  Hopkins,  amongst  the  elder, 
Jjav.Tf  IK  p,  Houtli  Jl:ulley,  Williston,  and  some  other 
names  not  so  euphonious,  amongst  the  younger,  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  this  connection.  These  academies  are 
doing  a  vast  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  our  land.  'I'heir  influence  extends  to  our  re- 
motest west  and  our  larthest  south.  Many  of  them  are 
furnished  with  considerable  pecuniary  means,  and  exceK 
lent  applianoee  of  all  sorts  tor  their  work,  and  many  aa 
ardoons  poet  of  inetnietioii  is  faithfully  and  labotioasly 
filled. 

It  18  not  easy  to  pment  any  thins  like  a  (nil  account 
of  oor  inoorpomted  academies.  Soiu  an  aooovmt  should 
embrace  a  stntement  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
their  foundation,  the  amount  of  their  funds,  the  number 

of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance 
of  the  scholars,  the  expense  of  tuition,  the  objects  to 
which  they  arc  specially  devoted,  the  peculiar  type  of 
Christianity  to  which  they  arc  coji-iecrated,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  principles  upon  which  they  are 
conducted.  Some  of  this  inionuai  ion  can  he  obtained, 
in  aggregates,  from  our  School  TctUco,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  which  these  aggregates  are  made  up  might  be 
learned  from  the  returns  that  are  annually  made  from 
the  yaiiouB  towns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Boaid  of  Edn<- 
cation.  We  find  that  for  the  year  1848-49  the  aver* 
ase  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  the  average  length 
of  the  annual  term-time  nine  months  and  twenty-two 
days,  and  the  average  arnoimt  paid  for  tuition  at  each 
academy  one  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  two  academies  out  of  the  sixty-four,  not  having 
any  returns  set  over  against  them,  are  not  regarded 
in  these  averages.  We  believe  tliat  during  the  year 
specified  above  they  were  not  in  opt  ration.  The  histo- 
ries of  towns  and  counties,  and  other  historical  collec- 
tions, with  the  catalogues  of  the  academies,  when  they 
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axe  of  sofficsient  importance  to  have  any,  famish  addi- 
tional items  of  iofonnation.  We  will  endeavour  to  set 
down  a  few  facts  that  have  come  within  onr  reach. 

The  academies  of  our  Commonwealth  are  of  every 
grade  of  excellence,  from  inferior  grammar  schools  to 
the  best  English  and  classical  high  schools.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  they 
do  not  attract  any  consiflpriible  minihor  of  scholars  from 
a  distance,  but  are  nsptul  in  yi nii;  at  a  small  rliurge 
the  means  of  instruction  to  the  older  pupils  of  the  town 
which  enjoys  the  foundation.  The  fund  in  some  cases 
5s  limited  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Maine 
land,  which  it  was  customary  to  grant  to  academies. 
In  other  cades,  individual  liberality  has  supplied  bequests 
or  donations,  to  a  ver^  considerable  arooont  Phillips 
and  Lawrence  Academies  have  property,  each  of  them, 
which  may  be  set  down  at  $  50,000,  whilst  the  sum  of 
$55,000  has  heen  given  bv  the  individual  to  whose 
mnnificence  we  are  indebted  for  Williston  Seminary,  and 
constitutes  the  fund  of  that  institution.  Duramer  Acad- 
emy, in  Newbury,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  State.  It  was  founded  in  but  not  incorporated 
until  1782,  two  years  after  a  charter  had  been  granted  to 
Phillips  Academy.  We  believe  that  tins  ancient  school 
has  not  always  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  education, 
but  within  a  few  years  measures  have  been  taketj,  we 
hope  successfully,  to  revive  its  life  and  increase  iis  use- 
fulness. Phillips  and  Leicester  Academies  have  always 
occupied  very  high  places;  the  former  for  threescore  and 
ten,  the  latter  for  threescore  and  six  years,  have  furnished 
onr  colleges  with  pupils,  our  schools  with  teachers,  and 
many  departments  of  business  with  well*trained  young 
men.  The  classical  instmetion  given  at  these  schools, 
and  we  may  add  at  the  Williston  Seminary,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  far  beyond  the  best  college  instruction  of 
the  last  century,  as  any  one  may  see,  by  comparing  the 
account  of  the  course  at  Cambridge  between  the  years 
1791  ruid  J  793,  given,  in  a  letter  from  Judge  Story,  on 
the  iurty-fifth  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Channing,  with  the  course  of  either  of  these  acade- 
mics, We  name  the  above  institutions  only  because  they 
happen  to  be  known  to  us;  that  tliere  are  others  deserv- 
ing the  same  commendation,  we  have  no  doubt 
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The  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  at  fionth  Had- 
ley,  is  a  somewhat  novel  and  very  interesting  institntion. 
It  proposes  to  famish  the  best  female  education  at  a 
very  moderate  rate,  and,  by  requiring  all  the  pupils  to 

reside  within  the  establishment,  it  seeks  to  unite  the 
school  with  the  family  more  completely  than  is  possible 
in  ordinary  circumstances*  Moreover,  the  building  is  so 
constructed,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  family  are 
such,  as  to  render  it  convenient  and  desirable  for  the 
scholars  to  perform  domestic  service,  and  reduce  bv  so 
dotnc:  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  whilst  they  bi nedt 
tln*ir  health  and  enlnri^e  their  experience; — alti^izt  tlier 
an  iidmirable  plan.  ;i  truly  regenerated  boarding-sciiool ! 
Sixteen  is  the  lowt  s(  nj^e  at  which  any  are  admitted, 
and  seventeen  or  eighu'cn  is  preferred.  The  candidate 
must  have  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  English  and 
Latin,  and  vml  then  be  enabled  to  complete  the  conrse 
of  academical  stadies  in  three  years.  In  the  year  1848- 
49  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  educated  at 
this  admirable  school,  at  an  expense  to  each  of  f  ^  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  oil.  The  Seminary  owes 
its  existence  and  great  prosperity  to  the  efforts  of  our 
Orthodox  brethren,  and  is  of  course  under  their  imme- 
diate direction  and  influence. 

A  somewhit  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  education 
at  two  of  our  principal  acadrmirs  may  be  interestinir  to 
our  readers.  Wc  have  seleeled  for  this  purpose  r!ie 
Lawrence  Academy,  utGroton,  and  the  Wiilistoii  Semi- 
nary, at  Easthampton.  The  former  of  these,  founded  in 
1793,  was  known  as  Oroton  Academy  until  1846-47, 
when  the  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  onr  Legis- 
lature, as  we  need  hardly  add,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  distinguished  liberality  of  Messrs.  William  and  Amos 
Lawrence,  of  Boston.  The  charge  for  tuition,  per  ofimim, 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  is  twelve  dollars^  or  tkree 
dollars  a  term;  modern  languages,  dmwing,  and  music 
are  taught  for  a  moderate  additional  charge.  The  price 
of  board,  for  forty-two  weeks  of  term-time,  ranges 
from  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and  Ave  dollars  for  each 
student.  We  may  add,  that  two  scholars  mast  graduate 
at  this  academy,  each  year,  who  receive  back  sevenfold 
all  that  they  have  pnid  in  tuiticni-f  r  inasmncli  as  ihrm 
are  eight  scholarships,  four  at  Buwdoiu  and  four  at 
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Williams  College,  founded  by  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence, 
which  meet  the  expenses  for  instruction  of  as  many 
students,  passing  from  this  school  to  those  institutions. 
The  funds  of  Lawrence  Academy  amount,  as  has  been 
already  Htat<Ml,  to  i5  r>0,000.  The  interest  of  this  snra 
at  six  per  cfnU..,  added  to  J  3,2^4,  the  sum  rrd  ivod  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  puj)ilr^  ;it  s  i'l  per  anninn^ 
amounts  to  $  6,264,  which  accordingly  re|)resents  the  cost 
at  which  this  institution  was  sustained  during  the  past 
year,  including  the  rent  of  buildings,  &c.  The  names  of 
only  four  teachers  are  given  in  the  printed  catalogue, 
besides  the  instructors  in  drawing  and  in  FVench  and 
music,  but  the  copy  in  our  hand  contains  in  writing  two 
additional  names. 

The  Wiliiston  Seminaiy  is  situated  in  Easthampton, 
a  beautiful  town  in  Hampshire  County,  with  Mount 
Tom  towerii^  above,  and  the  fair  meadows  of  the 
Connecticut  spread  out  below  it.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion bears  date  February,  18^11,  and  the  school  was 
op'Mird  [(If  the  admission  of  scholars  on  the  2tl  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  name  whicli  it  bears.  Hon.  Bamnel 
"Wiliiston  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  willing  to  give 
liberally  from  property  which  belongs  to  theiii.^eives, 
rather  than  to  their  heirs,  and  accordingly,  unaided,  we 
believe,  by  a  solitary  individual,  he  has  iounded  and  en- 
dowed an  academy  second  to  none  in  our  State, —  an 
academy  which,  should  the  large  views  developed  in  its 
constitution  ever  be  carried  out,  would  grow  into  a  col- 
legiate institution,  a  university  for  the  ])eople,  such  as 
President  Wayland  proposes  as  the  form  of  school  most 
fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  scientific,  machine-invent- 
ing, railroad-building  age.  From  the  catalogue  of  this 
academy  for  the  present  year,  we  learn  that  the  charge 
for  classical  pupils,  and  for  those  who  take  only  J  wiglish 
studies  dnrinir  the  senior  and  middle  years, is  twfiit y-onc 
dollars  jtcr  lunnin}^  and  for  English  studies  in  the  junior 
year,  lilteeii  dollars  per  annum.  The  additional  cost  to 
each  student  of  board,  &c.,  ranges  Iroin  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars  ])er  annum.  Modern  languages,  drawing, 
6cc.,  are  taught  at  an  extra  charge.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  given  at  four  hundred  and  five,  and  the  fees  for 
tuition,  without  taking  into  account  what  is  paid  for  ac- 
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eomplbhments,  amoont  to  $8,037.  Add  to  this  $  3,300, 
the  annnal  intprcst  npon  the  property  of  the  institution, 
and  we  have  the  very  conj«iHerab]e  sum  of  J  11,337  to 
represent  fhr  rosl  at  which  WiUiston  Seminary  will  be 
8nst;iined  during  the  enrrent  year.  We  presume  that  the 
tuition-fees,  6cc.  at  the  other  acadeinics  do  not  vary  very 
much  from  the  amounts  which  are  h<'re  given.  They 
are  certainly  small  outlays  for  a  very  large  return, 
though,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  show, 
there  must  be  many,  even  in  our  prosperous  community, 
to  whom  they  are  far  from  trifling.  But  we  must  look 
beyond  these  outward  matters,  and  spend  a  few  mo- 
menta with  teachers  and  scholars. 

To  most  persons,  an  academy  seems  an  hnmble  place, 
and  its  scenes  would  be  nnrabered  by  many  amongst 
the  weariest  and  the  commonest  which  oar  life  supplies; 
yet,  in  truth,  it  forms  a  deeply  interesting  community, 
and,  in  its  best  estate,  affords  abundant  scope  for  ohsep* 
vation  and  thought.  It  is  at  once  a  large  school  and  a 
larjre  frnnilv.  The  mere  day-school,  where  i1h^  child  is 
under  the  care  of  the  instructor  during  only  six  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  well  rewards  tin?  most  aiicntive  study 
and  patient  rcllcction.  The  best  minds  arc  needed  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  and  its  duties  demand  the  best 
gifts  and  attainments.  Kducation  is  a  work  at  once  high 
and  diliicult,  and  where  it  is  carried  forward  successfully, 
the  most  carious  facts  are  continuaUv  brought  to  light, 
and  very  wonderful  laws  are  continually  developed,  ft  is 
peculiarly  a  tentative  processs,  a  process  of  experiment  and 
ever  fresh  discovery,  demanding  sagacity  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  general  principles  which  experience  has  acca* 
mulated.  Minds  nr«  as  unlike  as  faces  and  constitutions. 
The  successful  physician  must  be  more  than  well  read  in 
his  profession,  —  he  must  not  be  entirely  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  form  of  disease  in  every  case,  a  fonn,  it 
maybe,  which  has  never  heiore  been  presentc^d,  —  and 
the  successful  teacher  nmst  have  tiie  discernment  to  de- 
tect the  preci^se  variety  ol  human  nature  which  comes 
under  his  esc  in  anv  given  scholar,  a  variety,  it  may  be, 
which  has  never  before  been  noticed  ; — no  easy  matter  in 
either  case.  luii,  as  has  been  said,  un  academy  is  a  large 
family,  as  w(  II  as  school,  and  if  it  is  what  it  should  be, 
much  of  the  work  appropriate  to  the  family  must  be  going 
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forward  within  its  domain.  It  is,  inureover,  a  household 
composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  —  of  a 
iiiuluiude  of  young  persons  just  passing  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  —  young  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  their  early  childhood  tinder  the  most  various  infla* 
ences,  happy  and  unhappy,  an  unwise  restraint  or  a  fool* 
ish  indulgence, —  young  men  and  women  full  of  the  most 
various  life,  eager,  many  of  them,  to  learn,  impatienti 
some  of  them,  of  control,  all  greatly  in  need  of  home  in* 
fluences. 

Our  academies  bring  together,  for  the  most  part,  an 
older  class  of  pupils,  matnrar  minde,  than  are  collected 
in  our  city  schools,  —  young  persons  who  at  the  eleventh 
hoar  have  !>erofTie  painfully  aware  of  the  valne  of  an 
education,  or  who  have  been  impeded  in  a  career  of 
study,  early  determined  upon,  by  the  want  of  means, 
candidates  it  may  be  for  the  nniversity,  or  for  the  siiua- 
tion  of  leaelier.  Of  cour.<c,  there  are  many  bu?.ide?»,  of 
coni])aratively  tender  years  ;  yet  we  bt>lieve  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  pupils  at  many  of  our  academies  would 
not  fall  much  below  the  average  age  of  students  at 
Harvard  College.  In  such  cucumstanoes,  there  will  be 
a  vast  deal  of  rough  and  untrained,  but  strong  and  keeni 
intellect  in  vigorous  action;  on  the  part  of  many  we 
shall  perceive  the  deepest  earnestnestt  of  purpose,  whilst 
the  habits  of  iron  industry  brought  from  their  hill-side 
homes  are  sustained  by  a  passionate  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  a  young  ambition.  It  is  evident  at  once,  that 
most  of  the  pupils  are  there  for  work,  not  for  amuse- 
ment. Yon  will  not  find  them  living  Inxurionsly,  with 
s' I  S  ants  and  horses  in  att<Midance,  as  did  the  boys  at  tiie 
Hound  Hill  School,  wlii(;h  Hourished  for  a  time  on  the 
beautiful  eminence  in  Northampton.  Their  academies 
are  not,  like  one  of  our  modern  Institutes  for  Young 
Ladies,  "  furnished  with  convenient  and  elec^ant  ( ur- 
riages,  seating  Irom  twenty-five  to  thniy  a  I  a  tiiiie." 
For  all  this  they  have  neither  time  nor  means,  and  for 
all  this  they  have  no  need.  All  the  arrangements  of 
their  schools  are  upon  the  strictest  scale  of  economy, 
and  if,  as  is  most  likely,  poverty  awaits  the  scholar  m 
after  life,  he  is  faithfully  preparing  to  encounter  it  You 
will  find  in  miniature," sometimes,  we  mast  add,  in  cari- 
cature,—a  literary  community,  with  the  usual  proper^ 
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tions  of  real  but  humble  merit,  and  empty,  noisy  preten* 
Bion.  The  visitation-days  or  commencements  of  the 
academies  are  not  very  unlike  similar  college  occasions. 
Indeed,  we  well  remember  a  modest  literary  festival  of 
this  sort  at  Williston  Seminary,  which  was  distinguished 
bv  a  large  m<'nsiire  of  mature  tliought,  and  many  a  liter- 
ary orator  migiii  hv  thanklul  for  the  wise  and  pithy  sen- 
tences which  the  elder  Dr.  Beeeher  addressed  to  the  gnul- 
uating  class.  We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  ihuse  yt)ung 
men  can  never  forifet  wliat  tiie  lleverend  Doctor  said  to 
them,  upon  the  naiure  and  importance  of  common  sense. 
It  was  cheering  to  hear  him  assure  them,  that  no  sup- 
posed supernatoral  evidenoe  whatever  could  be  snlficient 
to  satisfy  men  that  one  who  lacked  this  quality  had  le* 
oeived  a  call  to  preach. 

A  company  of  young  persons  broii^t  thus  together  for 
a  common  object,  and  thrown  much  mto  each  others'  so- 
ciety, will  soon  be  animated  by  a  very  lively  esprit  ds 
eorpSf  und  friendships  will  be  contracted  as  lasting  as  they 
are  unselfish.  The  alumni  of  our  academies  nre  begin- 
ning to  form  themselves  into  associations,  and  to  collect 
the  cataloi^ues  or  fragments  of  cataloiiues  for  past  years, 
and  they  had  great  satisfaetioji  in  kf  (  ping  alive  the  mem- 
ories of  the  days  passed  at  tlie  old  school  in  united  stud- 
ies and  sports.  How  many  must  recall  the  inlkn'nce  for 
good  exerted  upon  their  younger  minds  by  the  mature 
and  sober  students  who  are  found  in  the  academy  I  Nar- 
rowness and  provincialism  enough  will  be  noticeable  in 
the  inteUectnai  life  of  snch  an  institation,  but  childrra 
need  an  horixon,  were  it  only  to  save  them  from  being  be* 
wlldered  and  lost  in  boundless  space.  The  gods  that  are 
worshipped  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  deities  unknown 
out  of  the  particular  neighbourhood,  —  a  Jiqriter  indiges^ 
with  his  subordinates,  the  gemi  hcu  Oftener  than  you 
wish,  you  will  be  told, 

"^IndigCitein  iEnean  fcis  ipsa,  ct  scire  fateris, 
Dobori  eolo,  fatisque  nd  aident  lolU."  * 

But  provincialism,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  it  is  frequently  a  good  introduo> 
tion  to  what  is  comprehensive  and  elevated. 

It  would  not  l)e  easy  to  over-estimate  the  burden  of 


*  JEntU^  Lib.  XU.  7i>4,  7U6. 
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duty  and  rp«ponsibility  \vhich  must  continually  press  up- 
on the  principal  of  a  \:\rL'Q  academy,  or  to  ppeak  in  exag- 
gerated language  of  tlie  good  inlluciices  which  may  be 
continually  put  forth  by  the  faithful  incumbent  ut  fsuch  an 
ollice.  Only  men  of  peculiar  giftf,  —  only  men  thorough 
and  enthusiastic  in  their  scholarship,  iirni,  yet  gentle  and 
winning,  in  their  temper,  and  of  an  earnest  religious  and 
monk  spirit,  —  have  any  call  to  engage  in  the  work.  It 
18  a  positioii  Tesembling  the  clerical  office  in  some  of  its 
most  important  features,  and  the  two  functions  of  teacher 
and  pastor  might  well  be  united  in  the  same  person,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  ser* 
mons  should  not  be  required  It  is  impossible  that  one 
should  be  at  the  same  time  a  frequent  and  able  preacheri 
and  the  principal  of  a  large  school ;  the  labor  of  such  a 
life  would  be  insupportable.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  famous 
ninster  of  Rugby,  in  England,  did  indeed  endeavour  to 
combine  these  of]lr<'s ;  but  we  believe  that  his  sermofip, 
which,  as  his  bioi^ra))her  inlornis  uh,  were  prepared  in 
much  haste  and  ai  tin*  elevt  nth  hour,  are,  in  comparison 
with  his  other  prod  i  u  t  ions,  very  inditlerent  performances. 
Yet  the  priiiupul  ul  aa  academy  should  have  much  of  tlie 
pastor's  knowledge,  and  all  of  his  spirit,  in  order  that  he 
may  turn  to  the  best  account  the  rare  opportunities  for 
usefulness  which  his  station  affotds*  Every  day  furaishea 
occasions  for  the  informal  and  truly  seasonable  word  of 
advice,  for  the  kind  look,  the  cheeifnl  smile,  the  encomr- 
aging  and  strengthening  example.  What  position  could  a 
gifted  man  desire  before  that  which  was  so  happily  filled 
by  such  Christian  scholars  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and 
lir.  Abbot  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire?  — would  we  might 
say,  of  Exeter,  Massachusetts.  How  much  intellectual 
and  moral  power  did  those  men  shape  for  ji^oodl  How 
much  elevated  hik!  fli-iiitrr<'sted  aU'ectior)  did  thev  call 
forth!  Of  flow  liltlt'  lear  and  of  how  mucli  loyally  were 
they  the  oljjects  I  How  quietly  and  ijTacpl'ully  did  they 
move  about,  dnrinsf  long  lives  of  useiuiness,  the  irniding 
lights  and  animating  spirits  ol  happy,  busy  commnnities, 
sure  to  be  closely  associated  in  so  many  hearts  wiih  ihe 
sweet  memories  of  youth,  the  ^■^  lumen  juventw  purpu- 
reum^^  the  days  of  health,  and  hope,  and  courage,  and 
vigorous  intellectual  growth,-— sure  to  form  a  part  of  the 
bright  picture  to  which  the  busiest  and  the  most  world* 
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worn  look  back  with  lotigiiii?*,  a  |)icture  which  they  can- 
not describe  in  any  save  cioqnciit  words!  Fortunate  in- 
deed are  the  young  persons  who,  when  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes,  their  Sunday  schools,  and  their  pas- 
tors, can  be  placed  under  such  gnidance. 

We  have  alladed  to  the  moral  inflaenoe  to  be  exerted 
by  the  principal  of  an  academy.  We  cannot  so  leave  the 
Bubject;  We  mast  insist  npon  a  direct  and  distinctive 
religions  influence  as  of  prime,  essential  importance  to  the 
institutions  which  we  are  discussing,  and,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  add,  to  all  our  institutions  of  learning  where 
the  young  are  absent  from  their  homes.  No  young  man 
or  yonnc:  woman  can  be  prepared  to  dispense  with  a  sys- 
tematic religious  and  nioral  culture,  before  the  age  at 
whicli  the  collegian  ordniarily  receives  his  degree.  It  is 
a  j)oiut  that  cannot  easily  be  argued,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  more  than  one  side  to  the  nmtter;  the 
whole  strength  of  the  opposite  practice  seenjs  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  vivid  dread  of  sectarianism.  What  reasons 
can  be  given  for  the  neglect  of  the  very  heart  and  throne 
of  our  Ufe,  when  so  much  labor  and  skill  are  bestowed 
upon  a  merely  intellectual  discipline  ?  Are  superior  at- 
tainments and  experience,  with  a  willingness  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, worth  every  thing  to  the  young  learner  in  other 
studies,  and  worth  nothing  in  the  study  of  religion?  Bo 
we  not  find  that  children  whose  religious  culture  is  neg- 
lected grow  up  indifl'erent  to  spiritual  things  ?  Is  not  this 
one  explanation  of  the  prevailing  worldliness  ?  Must  we 
not  attribute  the  empty  halls  of  divinity,  which  are  so  of- 
ten matters  of  coniplairit,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  neglect  of 
early  religious  training  ?  Those  wlio  are  influenced  in 
this  particular  by  <i  (lrt>;ul  of  ti^iving  a  secfnrian  bias  to 
youn<:^  minds,  wotiM  <!o  well  to  consider  Ijow  often  they 
who  are  thus  negieeled  become,  from  the  very  want  of 
knt)wk'dgc,  the  victims  of  an  ea^cr  sectarianism.  The 
parent,  the  pastor,  and  the  Sunday -school  teacher,  in  the 
most  liberal  spirit  consistent  with  a  respect  for  their  con- 
victions, should  endeavour  to  urge  upon  the  miuds  and 
hearts  of  the  young  the  views  of  Christian  truth  in 
which  they  have  confidence,  and  when  the  child  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  academy  or  the  college,  he  should  be  dis- 
tinctly commended  to  a  spiritual  guide.  The  village 
pastor  could  hardly  fulfil  this  trust  for  him  with  any  con- 
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sidcmblo  supcess,  and  it  mnst  devolve  in  the  academy 
upon  the  principal,  and  in  the  university  upon  the  uni- 
versity pre«icher  or  chaplain,  — :\n  ollieer  who  can  a.s  little 
be  dispensed  witli  ns  thr  president  himself,  and  whose 
peculiar  fum  tiuii  it  should  be,  in  public  and  private,  to 
gain  the  fars  mikI  hearts  of  the  students. 

We  should  feel  bound,  in  selecting  a  head  master  for 
an  academy,  not  to  prescribe  formal  tests,  or  directly  to 
inqoire  into  private  religious  experience,  bat  to  secure  a 
well-instracted  and  earnest  Christian  man,  who  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  direct  the  religious  studies  of  bis  pu- 
pils ;  and,  with  our  views,  we  should  not  select  one  who, 
in  justice  to  his  own  convictions,  would  feel  bound  to 
teach  the  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  Orthodox  sects,  — 
that  is,  we  should  select  one  who,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  be  classed  as  Orthodox,  or  have  the  confidence  of  Or- 
thodox persons,  would  of  necessity  be  numbered  amongst 
the  people  called  Unitarians.  Many  a  young  man  has 
lost  the  best  relii>:iou>-  impressions,  simply  because'  was 
removed  from  tlie  religious  iiitluences  of  home  and  elmrch 
to  an  academy  or  college  where  the  provision  for  relig- 
ious culture  is  limited  to  a  law  requiring  attendance  up- 
on daily  and  weekly  worship.  Could  the  transition  be 
made  at  once,  under  pleasant  circumstances,  young  men 
would  often  be  glad  to  pass  from  the  Bible-class  of  the 
parish  to  the  Bible-daes  of  the  academy  or  college;  but 
allow  a  year  to  intervene,  and  you  will  be  met  by  reserve 
instead  of  frankness,  by  inditference  instead  of  warmth, 
and  by  conceit  instead  of  humility. 

So  long  as  the  Church  is  divided  into  sects,  each  sect 
must  manage  this  subject  in  its  own  way,  according  to 
the  best  lit^ht  which  it  can  gain.  Every  thing  in  this 
matter  should  be  open  and  above-board.  When  a  school 
is  under  specific  Baptist  or  Calvinistic  influence,  let  such 
be  the  ijenernl  uiuh  rstariding,  and  let  each  sect  be  eon- 
tent  to  train  only  its  own  youth,  leaving  proselytism  for 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  the  first  impulse  of 
many  lil)erai  C'hristians,  when  they  hear  of  a  large  seiiuol 
under  sectarian  inlluenees,  to  eompiain  of  iliiberalii \ .  the 
easy  theme  of  so  much  empty  declamation.  They  talk  as 
if  they  were  aggrieved.  They  are  not,  unless,  in  a  com* 
petition  to  obtain  scholars,  their  children  have  been  Inred 
to  the  school  under  false  pretences  of  liberality,  and  then 
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they  have  probably  to  blame  themselves  for  a  neglect  to 
make  thorough  inquiry.  The  true  course  is,  not  to  com- 
plain, but  to  build  up  and  sustain  institutions  which  shall 
be  characterized  by  a  Christianil^  at  once  catholic  and 
earnest  Very  many  persons  sincerely  believe  that  a 
child  ought  for  a  time  to  be  kept  dose  to  what  is  known 
as  Orthodoxy,  and  they  believe  so  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  a  child  should 
for  a  time  be  kept  close  to  Christiunity;  they  think  it 
dangerous  to  place  the  yoiinir  v.  itfiiii  reach  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  just  as  we  think  it  dangerous  to  place  lh«;  young 
within  the  reach  of  infidelity.  In  other  words,  both  they 
and  onrBclves,  to  a  certain  extent,  put  laith  before  knowl- 
edge, and  with  abundant  reason.  Whether  they  are  nar- 
row and  ourselves  in  the  right,  or  whether  we  are  lax  and 
they  in  the  right,  is  another  question,  to  be  settled  upon 
its  own  merits ;  but,  so  long  as  we  severally  think  and 
feel  as  we  do,  we  cannot  act  together. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Williston  Seminary,  the  foun* 
der  has  honestly  met  this  point ;  and  although  we  differ 
from  him  entirely  in  religious  sentiment,  we  can  find  no 
fault  with  his  course.  He  is  convinced,  as  every  man 
ought  to  be,  that  an  education  which  does  not  include 
any  religious  culture  is  worse  than  useless,  —  that  it  nour- 
ishes conceit,  and  increases  the  power  of  a  seltish  being  to 
do  evil.  I^'  lias  accordingly  made  the  followins^  pro- 
visiiMi  :  —  To  guard  against  the  perversion  of  tlie  funds 
to  the  maintenance  of  hurtful  errors,  it  is  hereby  required 
that  Protesatants  o!ily?*hall  ever  be  concerned  in  the  Trust 
or  Instruction  of  AN'illiston  Scniinarv,  and  that  each  Trus- 
tee  and  each  permanent  Teacher  .^hall,  on  his  induction 
to  ofHce,  signify  his  cordial  belief  uf  the  great  and  lunda- 
mental  doctrines,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  true  Qod,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
of  the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,  of  the  consequent  ne> 
cessity  of  an  atonement  that  our  sins  may  be  forgiven, 
and  an  inward  spiritual  regeneration  that  our  souls  may 
be  fitted  for  a  holy  heaven ;  of  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  justification  by  the 
free  grace  of  Gkxl,  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  redemption  tiiat  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  together 
with  those  other  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  re> 
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ligion  which  are  held  in  common  by  all  Ortliodox  and 
Evangelical  Christians."  Evory  Sunday  afternooii,  the 
members  of  this  academy  are  required  to  attend  a  Bii)li- 
cal  exercise,  conducted,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  accord- 
ing to  the  priiici|)les  which  are  developed  in  the  above 
statement,  —  not  very  definitely  indeed,  yet  sufficiently  so 
for  practical  purposes.  Now,  with  the  light  which  Mr. 
WiUiston  enjoys,  —  whether  it  is  greater  or  less  than  our 
own,  we  do  not  say,  —  what  else  can  he  do,  than  thus 
hedge  his  institation  abont  ?  He  bdleves  that  the  relig> 
ious  experience  which  ha.s  been  developed  in  his  own 
mind  and  heart  is  the  only  valid  type  of  Christian 
thought  and  feeling,  and  he  cannot  be  content  that  the 
reiigioQB  training  of  the  young  should  take  any  other 
course.  Moreover,  if  he  chooses  to  offer  the  advantages 
of  his  excellent  academy  to  the  children  of  Unitarians,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Ortliodox  parents,  the  matter  being 
thus  fairly  understood,  they  may  be  very  unwise  to 
avail  themselv(>s  of  his  offer,  but  there  is  surely  no  occa- 
sion for  any  ill-feelint^  towards  him.  If  we  do  not  like 
his  school,  ail  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  sustain  schools  of 
our  own,  to  be  earnest  in  our  own  way.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  competition  for  pupils  the  sectarian 
character  of  an  Institation  is  sornetunes  disguised,  and 
this,  and  this  only,  is  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  Per* 
haps  we  have  pursued  this  topic  to  an  unreasonable  ex* 
tent,  but  we  have  not  said  half  enough  to  satisfy  our  own 
feeling  of  its  importance.  It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
sad,  that  so  many  young  men  and  women  should  be  sep* 
aratcd  from  all  special  and  direct  relii^ious  instruc  tion, 
save  what  reaches  them  from  tire  pnlpit,  —  that  in  so 
many  lives  there  should  be  a  loii^  and  dreary  season  of 
spiritual  intliilerence  betwern  (  hiidhood  and  maturity. 

We  have  said  that,  in  the  present  state  of  education, 
our  academies  are  all  needed,  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  justiee  to  their  work,  and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are,  or  should  be,  conducted.  They  have  been 
and  are  a  blessing  to  our  State,  and  their  founders  may 
well  be  regarded  as  benefactors  of  the  whole  community. 
And  yet,  whilst  we  would  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  all  existing  institutioas  of  this 
kind,  we  most  still  regard  them  as  inferior  in  principle 
and  in  the  mode  of  their  opemtion  to  the  Public  High 
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Schools  which  hsive  been  or  in;iy  be  cstiiblished  i[i  ail  our 
large  towns.  As  it  sceiii:>  to  us,  it  should  be  a  great 
point  of  educational  effort  to  secure,  wherever  it  would 
De  poBsible,  a  school  of  this  kind  good  enough  to  do  the 
work  of  the  academy.  We  must  give  some  of  our  rea- 
sons for  this  preference. 

Education  shoukl  be  carried  on  as  near  home  as  may 
be.  "  Home  is  the  best  place  for  children."  It  is  most 
fortunate  when  they  can  return  to  a  home  after  herding 
with  othrr  children  more  or  less  during  the  day.  The 
bad  effect  of  (  vil  examples  is  thus  continually  counter- 
octf'd,  and  iliL'  liurdriiins^  process  to  which  the  pupils  of  a 
large  sehool, especially  boys,  seem  to  be  sulijt  (•t^'<^  is  con- 
tinually arrested.  Our  Fonrierite  bretlireii  are  c  ertainly 
right  in  saying,  that  it  is  a  lk' it  exposure  to  be  bora  into 
such  a  world  as  ours  at  all ;  and  we  must  add,  that,  if  the 
child  iiiids  evil,  so  he  brings  either  evil  or  what  becomes 
evil  very  soon.  As  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  however, 
that  the  world  should  go  on,  we  must  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with 
children  is  to  send  them  to  schcK)!  for  intellectual  disci* 
pline  and  enlargement,  and  keep  them  at  home  and  in  the 
Church  for  moral  and  religious  influence.  In  a  large 
school,  as  in  the  world,  the  evil  somehow  comes  upper- 
most, and  proves  very  attractive.  It  waits  for  the  new- 
comer in  its  most  softened  form  :  the  scholar  who  en- 
tered yesterday  has  taken  his  first  step  in  it,  and  is  ready 
to  impart  the  lirst  lesson  in  its  my^t<Ties  to  the  boy  who 
came  to-day.  Notliing  is  better  tit  ted  to  ^frrntrthen  our 
faith  in  the  Hatred  Providence,  than  thr  itcolieetion  of 
the  moral  exposures  of  ehiidliood  at  selioul.  Who  can- 
not recall  many  a  liery  trial  I  That  we  are  not  all  ruined 
seems  to  throw  doubt  upon  that  "  report  of  ancient  writ- 
ers" that  pitch  doth  delile.''  Now  it  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question  that  the  teachers  of  an  academy  nhould 
keep  a  parent's  eye  upon  each  and  all  of  their  pupils.  It 
is  physically  impossible.  They  must  be  left  much  by 
themselvesi  or  in  each  other's  society.  There  must  be  in 
every  large  collection  of  boys  at  least  a  few  who  will  en- 
deavour to  mislead  their  companions,  and  will  succeed  to 
a  certain  extent  "  In  a  great  school,  like  Eton,  no 
dame  or  tutor,  watch  as  they  may,  can  be  vigilant  enough 
to  keep  their  pupila  out  of  mischief,  at  all  times  and  pla- 
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ces.  They  have  no  special  privilege  of  ubiquity,  and 
therefore,  whilst  they  were  elsewhere  engaged,  we  perverse 
imps,  some  six  or  seven  of  us,  would  be  sitting  in  secret 
conclave  over  what  served  us  for  a  card-table,  as  grave 
and  silent  and  solicitous  as  any  cabinet  council  that  ever 
met'^*  Fortunately,  our  schools  are  not  like  Eton ;  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  young  people  who  resort  to 
our  academies  are  favorable  to  good  order  and  sobriety ; 
yet  there  must  be  occasional  exceptions,  and  all  must 
feel  the  want  of  home  influences.  Seven  years  passed  in 
the  studies  of  the  university  are  surely  enough  of  stu- 
dent life,  —  cnoncfh  sometimes  to  destroy  every  thing  like 
courtesy  and  genial  household  feeling,  when  it  leaves 
the  trreater  virtues  and  the  essential  graces  unharmed. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  removal  from  home  which  an  ed- 
ucation at  an  aradeiiiy  involves  is  a  serious  objection  to 
sucli  ail  education.  Let  tlie  influence  ol  tiie  principal  be 
never  so  happy,  it  ought  to  be  surpassed  in  adaptation  to 
the  particular  case  by  that  of  the  parent  and.  the  pastor, 
to  one  of  whom  certainly  the  child  is  thoroughly  known. 
We  may  add  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  great 
advantage  in  a  graduated  and  systematic  instruction 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  that  this  is  hardly  pos- 
sihlf ,  unless  the  pupil  can  be  retained  under  the  same 
guidance  considerably  beyond  the  very  earliest  years,  flie 
season  of  mere  childhood.  In  many  towns,  the  public 
schools  are  connected  from  tlie  lii<?host  to  the  lowest,  the 
pnf)i!s  p;i-^><i ti:j:  o\]\x  nftrr  exaniinat ion  Irom  tlie  inferior  to 
the  more  advaneeii,  and  great  good  has  been  realized 
from  this  arrangement. 

As^ain,  it  is  worth  eonsiderinn^,  that,  if  we  can  secure 
the  necessary  auiouiit  and  quality  of  instruction  by 
means  of  Public  High  Schools,  we  avoid  one  of  the  oc- 
casions for  the  appearance  of  sectarianism,  we  do  some- 
thing towards  restricting  its  work  and  its  manifestation 
to  the  home  and  the  church,  where  it  may  receive  its 
due,  whibt  we  construct  our  elementary  institutions  of 
learning  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  Bible  and  the 
moral  sentiment,  demanding  of  the  teachers  to  whom 
thev  are  intrusted  rather  the  exhibition  of  a  relii'ions 
spirit  at  ail  hours  than  specific  instruction  in  religious 
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knowledge  at  a  given  boar«  The  academy,  we  have 
Beerif  must  be  sectarian,  in  some  senee.    The  pupils  are 

absi'iit  from  parish  and  home;  somrthinu  more  than  the 
pulpit,  occupied  by  one  almotst  u  stnitL'^i t,  must  .stand  be- 
tween theiii  and  heathenism,  and  liie  jjUDcipal  inn^t  be 
for  pastor  and  parent,  and  must  speak  upon  religious 
subjecta  as  he  l)elievef».  Now  no  such  necessity  rests 
upon  the  day  seluiul,  and  accordingly  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  wisely  forbidden  by  law  in  all  the  schools  which 
are  supported  by  general  public  tax*  On  the  whole,  this 
law  is  obeyed  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  letter,  thongh 
in  parts  of  onr  Commonwealth  where  what  is  called  0> 
thodoxy  decidedly  prevails,  piefereooe  is  always  given  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  persons  oi  Orthodox 
opinions,  whilst  parents  who  distrust  and  dislike  revival 
movements  are  sometimes  tempted  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  public  schools  during  the  season  of  the 
year  usually  devoted  to  these  very  questionable  eilorts. 
In  the  main,  however,  our  public  seh'>o1s  are  what  they 
^i]ii>nld  be  iu  this  resj)ect,  only  recjuinni^,  like  most  hu- 
man instiiulions,  a  little  patience,  from  those  whi)  are 
unfortunate  or  lortnnate  enough  to  be  in  a  minority. 
Happily,  we  can  see  a  distinction  between  the  Sunday 
scIumjI  and  the  day  schoc»l,  which  tlic  rSalioiial  i'^ducation 
Society,  the  organ  of  the  Knglish  Church  Ksiablishmcnt, 
cannot  see.  In  their  view  of  the  matter,  a  day  school 
without  catechism,  prayer-book,  <Scc.,  or  rather  with  any 
thing  but  catechism,  praycr-boolc,  Aca,  is  infidelity,  social- 
ism, and  Beign  of  Terror.  The  children  in  the  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  this  society  write  passages  from 
Scripture  as  exercises  in  penmansliip,  spell  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
supporters  of  the  National  Society,  they  ought  to  work 
sums  from  the  Scriptures."  *  Instead  of  the  encourag- 
ing problems  about  oranges,  apph^s,  and  marbles  wliich 
cheered  our  childhood,  —  the  dciij^hllul  liypotlirst-s  in 
which  Jolin  and  James  were  represented  as  so  rich  in  every 
thin<^  yratrlul  to  tlie  <'ye  and  to  the  taste  and  as  n»adv  to 
imparl  as  rich,  —  the  duly  baptized  (and  tin  unbaplized 
also,  if  they  can  be  found)  children  of  the  Chun  li  arc  exer- 
cised thus:  —  "Of  Jacob's  four  wives,  Leah  had  six  sons, 
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Baehel  bad  two,  Bilbah  had  two,  and  Zilpab  bad  also 
two;  bow  many  sorb  had  Jacob?''  Or,  more  safely,  as 
not  being  suggestive  of  polygamy,  thus: — ^If  Naomi 
made  three  loaves  out  of  one  measure  of  barley,  bow 
much  might  »he  make  [have  made?— it  is  certainly  a  jMMf 
tnmsaction]  out  of  the  six  measures  which  Boaz  gave  to 
her  daughter  Ruth."  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  this 
poriefv,  not  only  thnt  thf»  children  of  England  shall  know 
the  {Scriptures,  bin  that  they  shall  not  know  any  thing 
else  ;  and  this  result  is  said  to  be  realized  in  their  schools. 
All  such  mere  secular  aphorisms  as  "Prudence  is  not 
meanness,"  are  to  give  way  to  such  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture fact  as  this,  —  "  Moses  was  very  meek  "  {round  hand). 
Since  1839,  the  national  appropriation  for  schools  in 
England  has  been  very  considerably  increased ;  but  the 
deigy  insist  tbat  the  laity  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  except  to  provide  means  for  their  support,  and,  by 
Iheir  opposition  to  government  measures  for  their  man- 
agement, they  greatly  impede  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  instruct  the  neglected  two  millions.  The 
Lancashire  Public  School  Association  propose  to  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales  a  system,  "  the  leading 
qualities  of  which  they  recapitulate  as  follows:  —  1.  Un- 
sectarian  and  comprehensive  ;  2.  Independent  uf  govern- 
ment; 3.  Supported  by  local  rates ;  4.  Managed  by  local 
authorities;  5.  Ba?*ed  on  the  national  will";*  and  this 
system,  though  looked  upon  with  increasing  lavor,  is 
nevertheleBS  still  reckoned  an  ultraism  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation*  From  all  this  we  are  delivered  Let  us  nse 
onrtiberty. 

Yet  another  reason  for  prefeiring  the  public  high 
school  to  the  academy,  as  a  permanent  institation,  is  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  greatly  superior  opportunity  whic^  the 
former  affords  to  the  children  of  persons  of  small  means. 

The  charge  at  the  academy  seems  but  a  trifle;  it  is  so  to 
most  parents,  though  not  to  all.  But  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  cost  of  board,  <Scc.,  must  be  met,  as  well  as 
the  tuition-fees,  and  out  of  our  cities  the  sum  of  eiL^dity  or 
one  hundred  dollars  is  not  a  trifle.  In  many  cases,  we 
know  that  it  is  obtained  by  ihe  parent  or  the  pupil  with 
great  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  the  want  of  it  must  debar 
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many  from  the  advantagea  of  an  academic  edncatioii. 
Every  one  who  has  watched  for  any  time  the  operation 
of  oar  town  high  schools,  can  instance  a  large  nnmber  of 
children  who  have  gained  dating  their  attendance  npon 
them,  without  money  or  price,  what  they  never  conld 
have  purcliased,  an  excellent  academy  training.  A  vaat 
deal  of  intellectual  capacity  has  thus  been  rescued  from 
waste,  and  ho\\\  \hv  individuals  and  the  comnmnity  at 
large  have  (  n  gainers.  In  the  \o\vn  when-  we  ;ire 
writinc^,  sc  iiools  of  this  description  are  sustained  ior 
all  of  both  sexes  w  ho  have  made  the  requisite  progress, 
at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  ^  10  per  annnm  for  each 
scholar;  and  parents  who  can  give  their  children  their 
time  can  have  them  well  prepared  for  college,  for  the 
higher  departments  of  business,  or  for  the  occnpation  of 
a  teacher,  free  of  all  cost  to  themselves  except  their  pro- 
portion of  the  school  tax,  and  the  trifle  which  roust  he 
paid  for  books.  We  do  not  indade  In  this  estimate  the 
mterest  upon  the  value  of  school-hooses.  There  are 
very  many  towns  within  the  limits  of  onr  Common- 
wealth,  now  without  such  schools,  where  a  similar  pro- 
vision might  be  made  with  case,  and  with  great  profit  to 
the  whole  community.  The  tlf^t  rfrvnt  object  of  educa- 
tional etfort  is  indeed  nnivcrsal  elementary  instniction, — 
the  improvement  ot  liie  primary,  or,  as  it  is  j^urnetimes 
called,  the  district  school,  where  the  tnuuing  of  so  many 
begins,  continues,  and  ends.  But  our  work  has  not  been 
done  when  thus  much  only  has  been  secured ;  the  public 
high  school  mast  now  he  opened,  where  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  may  meet  tosether,  that  no  mind 
may  be  obstrncted  in  its  nataral  development,  that  no 
available  talent  may  be  baried.  ApoUo  may  herd  cat- 
tle for  a  time,  but  he  was  not  sent  into  the  world  for 
this,  and  only  a  foolish  world  will  long  use  him  in  this 
way. 

There  are  a  few  ol)jcctions  to  the  extension  of  our 
higb-«cli(>ol  system,  which  we  must  briefly  consider  be- 
fore bringmg  this  paper  to  a  close.  And  we  may  name, 
first,  the  very  t  bvious  one  of  extravagant  expense.  To 
this  objection  it  is  not  a  snflicient  reply  to  say,  that  the 
money  devoted  to  the  public  .s(  huul  will  be  saved  in  the 
cost  of  private  tuition,  because,  in  the  case  of  tuition- 
fees  paid  to  the  private  instructor,  the  boiden  falls  upon 
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those  who  reap  a  direct  and  immediate  benefit  from  it, 
whilst  in  tbe  lormer  case  it  most  be  borne  by  thoee  wbo 
oWn  taxable  property,  whether  they  have  children  to  be 


district  school  by  a  general  tax  is  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  increased  security  of  property  and  life  in  oommoni* 
ties  where  snch  schools  are  sustained ;  they  are  as  neoes* 

sary  as  roads  and  bridges,  and  if  our  villages  are  some- 
times very  bad  with  them,  they  would  be  positively 


youd  an  elementary  training,  and,  fortunately,  we  do  not 
need  to  make  any  such  use  of  it.  The  increased  ex  pen- 
diture  referred  to  may  be  justified,  even  when  it  is  liot 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  barbarism 
which  ever  waits  at  the  door  of  civilization,  as  a  wise 
economy,  and  as  a  wise  charity,  a  wise  economv,  be- 
cause  the  practical  talent  which  these  high  schools  d^ 
velop  and  train  must  in  the  end  enlarge  the  resources 
of  the  whole  community,  —  a  wise  charity,  for  what 
better  use  can  we  make  oY  tbe  few  dollars  annually  paid 
as  a  school-tax,  than  to  bestow  it  upon  the  education  of 
human  minds?  Onij^ht  we  not  to  be  willing,  as  public* 
spirited  eiti/rns  and  as  Christians,  to  make  sacrifices  for 
sucii  an  ol>j(  (  I  ?  This  is  a  gift  which  increases  the  inde- 
pendence and  titt'  capacity  of  the  receiver;  at  i^raall  cost, 
it  sets  liini  Irn  Iruiri  hard  and  depressing  circumstances, 
and  makes  him  more  truly  a  man.  It  almost  converts 
the  poverty  of  a  child  into  a  blessing,  for  it  leaves  just 
enough  of  difliculty  to  ward  off  the  access  of  sloth,  not 
may  we  not  go  farther  than  this,  and  ask.  Is  a  generous 
school-tax  any  thing  more  than  just,  is  it  any  thing  more 
than  a  fair  compensation  due  uom  capital  to  labor?  If 
the  ingenious  and  the  wealthy  are  making  the  very  ele- 
ments and  metals  intelligent,  and  putting  them  into  the 
places  once  occupied  by  men,  can  they  do  any  thing  less 
than  educate  those  who  are  to  guide  their  machines? 
Kven  where  a  generous  education  is  free  to  all,  the  inter- 
val betwec!!  ricfi  and  poor  will  be  very  wide,  but  without 
such  a  j)r(»visiou  this  interval  must  grow  wider  and 
wider.  Can  we  afford  this  ?  Jn  a  highly  civilized  age, 
the  value  of  uneducated  labor  tends  constantly  to  de- 
crease.   For  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  tbe 


edocated  or  not 


provision  idr  the  elementary  or 
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new  Bysteins  of  industry,  which  are  eulogised  as  the 
great  improvements  of  oar  times,  have  depressed  a  great 
mnltitiide  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and 
misery,  below  sometiTnes  the  lust  point  at  which  life  can 
be  siistaiiird.  Paupers  and  tliievt's  are  mnli i jilied,  just 
in  proport u)n  as  the  wealth  of"  a  partially  educated  com- 
munity is  enlarcred.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
known  to  all;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should 
be,  thfcit  a  sta.te  which  has  provided  the  means  of  educa- 
tion for  only  one  half  of  its  children  was  obliged  in  1848 
to  support  every  eighth  person  as  a  pauper.  There  most 
be  something  veiy  wrong  in  a  system  which  issues  In 
such  a  result  as  this.  But  we  need  not  treat  this  snbjeet 
as  if  any  extravagant  outlay  were  demanded ;  there  are 
many  portions  of  our  State,  where  the  people  have  for  a 
long  time  cheerfoUy  imposed  upon  themselves  the  tax 
demanded  for  the  support  of  the  best  high  schools,  and 
neither  the  handful  of  meal  nor  the  cniise  of  oil  has 
failed.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  thus  far  a  very 
sufficient  surplus  tor  comforts  and  for  iaxuries. 

Many  parents,  again,  look  upon  a  public  school  as  a 
place  of  extreme  moral  exposure ;  they  dread  the  in- 
fluence of  the  coarse-ni;umered  and  neglected  upon  the 
morals  and  manners  of  those,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  childhood  have  been  happier.  They  are  willing 
to  aid  in  seeming  the  Instruction  of  all,  bat,  if  they  would 
speak  out  their  minds,  they  regarid  the  poUio  school  as 
an  inferior  place.  They  are  not  inclined  to  blend  chil- 
dren  who  ought  to  be  pure  and  refined  with  those  who 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  faulty.  This  objection  would 
hardly  be  raised,  we  think,  ce  rtainly  it  would  hardly  de- 
serve notice,  were  onr  schools  open  for  our  own  native 
population  alone.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  and  day-laborers  even,  are  good  enough 
associates  lor  any  children.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  comparisons  instituted  between  the  pupils  from  dii- 
ferent  walks  in  life;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  tliat  those 
wlio  have  been  outwardly  most  favored  would  bear  oft* 
the  palm.  In  our  counii y,  it  seems  to  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  be  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man.  The  children  of 
the  rich  are  too  often  the  least  worthy  in  the  company  of 
pupils ;  they  should  study  side  bv  side  with  the  sons  and 
daughteiB  of  the  poor,  if  only  that  they  may  profit  by 
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good  examplefl.  We  have  often  observed  with  ddUght 
papils  from  every  sphere  in  life  brought  together  into  a 
neat)  well-ordered  school-room,  studying  together,  play- 
ing together,  and  forming  friendships  which  are  sure  to 
be  invaluable  safej^uards  against  the  joalonsirs  of  maturer 
year*.  The  common  school  is  the  true  leveller.  It  is 
worth  in  finitely  more  than  all  the  SociaiiBm  that  was 
ever  dreamed  of. 

But  whilst  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  separating 
our  native  population  in  their  attendance  upon  schools, 
we  can  well  appreciate  the  practical  ditiiculties  of  this 
subject,  in  places  where  hordes  of  degraded  and  illiterate 
fbieigners  aie  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  educat- 
ing their  children, — where  whole  ragged  schoob  seem  to 
have  been  sent  over  from  the  mother  country.  We  have 
not  always  been  patient,  when  native  pupils  have  been 
almost  literally  crowded  out  of  oar  schools,  and  when 
strangers  of  a  strange  faith  have  nndertaken  to  dictate 
for  us  our  course  as  to  the  connection  of  religion  with 
education.  We  have  thono-ht  that  our  foreign  popula- 
tion might  have  bee?}  content  for  a  little  while  to  use  onr 
free  schools  as  they  ionnd  them,  and  ''not  look  the  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth  "  bdure  the  giver  was  out  of  sight. 
But  when  we  study  this  evil  more  closely,  we  find  that  it 
presses  chielly  upon  the  primary  school,  —  that  the  dif- 
ficulty steadily  diminishes  as  the  training  uf  the  scholar 
advances,  and  as  we  ascend  towards  the  highest  grade 
of  schools,  the  attendance  npon  which  will  of  coarse  be 
comparatively  select.  It  is  to  be  observed,  farther,  that 
the  children  of  the  roost  degraded  generally  necMcl  to  be 
sought  out,  and  would  most  naturally  be  brought  to- 
gether, for  a  time,  by  themselves,  to  receive  pecoliar  and 
especial  care.  They  are  the  forlorn  little  creatures  upon 
whom  the  devoted  missionaries  to  neglected  children  be* 
stow  their  tmly  Christian  ettbrts.  We  A\\\\\  have  mote 
and  more,  as  the  attention  of  the  !m  ih  volent  shall  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  laiL^i  <  linrity  schools, 
connected  in  some  way  with  our  city  missions,  and  de- 
signed to  prepare  those  who  are  admitted  to  their  privi- 
leges for  mingling  on  something  like  equal  terms  with 
the  children  of  the  more  favored.  On  the  whole,  an  en- 
largement  of  school  room  and  of  school  means  generally, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  provision  to  which  we 
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have  jtwt  alluded,  will  enable  us  to  surmount  an  evil 
that  miut  rapidly  dimiiiiah  whenever  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration ceases  to  flow  in  upon  us, —  if  that,  indeed,  is 
ever  to  hf.  Throntr^i  the  operation  of  tins  very  school 
system,  ihe  foreij^'n*  i'  lieeoines  a  native  in  the  second 
generation,  and  intitutely  worse  than  any  temporary 
inconvenience  would  be  separate  t^chocls  or  no  schools  at 
all  for  thetie  new-comers.  What  will  be  ilie  issue  if  the 
iluod  continues  to  sweep  over  us,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
say ;  but  we  arc  persuaded  that  the  weight  of  the  present 
bluden  need  not  prevent  the  suocessftu  development  of 
our  free-school  system. 

But,  it  is  said,  finally,  that  schools  which  cost  the 
parent  nothing  are  not  attended;  the  cheaply  gained 
privilege  is  undervalued.  And  here  objectors  are  right 
as  to  the  fact,  but  wrong  as  to  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  Non«attendance  and  irregular  attendance  are 
indeed  the  most  serious  obstacles  against  which  the 
friends  of  education  are  obliired  to  contend,  as  yet,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  with  but  little  success.  To  many,  the 
evil  seems  so  s'tioits.  th:it  thpy  are  tempted  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  lor  its  abatement  or  removal.  They 
would  have  free  schools  for  all  and  compel  all  to  attend 
them.  Their  arguments  for  this  course  do  not  satisfy  us 
that  it  is  in  accurdauce  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  the  temper  of  our  people.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
hiw  compelling  attendance  upon  school  oonld  not  be 
passed,  and  that,  if  passed,  it  would  not  be  enforced.  It 
may  do  well  enough  in  Prussia,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
pkoe  in  New  England.  But  if  we  cannot  join  with 
those  who  would  secure  attendatice  by  law,  we  are  quite 
as  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  would  meet  the  evil 
complained  of  with  a  tuition-fee.  It  is  the  merest  theo* 
rizing  in  the  world  to  trace  this  non-attendance  and 
irreguhir  attendance  to  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  free. 
If  a  charge  should  be  made  for  instruction,  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  respect  would  be  made  far  worse  than 
it  is;  a  few  might  be  induced  to  send  their  children 
more  constantly,  but  a  far  larger  number  would  be  led 
to  keep  them  away  from  school  altogether. 

Those  who  discuss  this  subject  do  not  distinguish,  as 
they  should,  between  schools  which  are  sustained  from 
the  interest  of  a  permanent  fund,  established  once  for  all 
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iim6y  and  adiools  which  aie  snstaiaed  by  a  ^eariy  tax. 
A  neglect  of  th'iH  distinction  wai  to  be  noticed  in  the 
discussions  of  the  American  Institute,  at  the  meeting  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.    A  permanent  func^  ao 

large  as  to  render  all  further  exertion  to  obtnin  pecuniary 
means  unnecessary,  is  as  bad  for  tb*»  srhools  :\»  for  the 
churches  of  a  Commonwealth.  Und*  r  ilie  opeiaiion  oi 
such  a  system,  we  may  indeed  look  iur  any  arnomit  of 
indiflerence.  But  where  the  tax  which  bustaiiis  tij(  insti- 
tutions of  learning  is  voted  and  paid  anew  each  yt  ar,  the 
citizen  feels  that  he  is  contributing  something,  though 
it  may  be  only  a  little,  and  his  interest  is  kept  alive. 
Onr  schools  in  Maseachnsetts  are  abeolntely  without 
pecnniary  chaxee  only  to  those  who  have  no  taxable 
uroperty,  and  tSoee  who  eoetain  them  are  vciy  fiu  firom 
leeling  tliat  they  are  instBined  without  any  effort  In 
attempting  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  school  privileges, 
we  must  distinguish  between  absolute  non-attendance 
and  inegular  attendance.  The  children  who  are  never 
in  our  schools  at  all  must  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
parents  who,  from  extreme  degradation,  either  know 
nothiiiL';  about  any  schools,  or  are  utterly  insensible  to 
the  unportuJice  of  education.  It  is  very  plain  that  what 
they  need  is  the  visit  of  the  missionary,  not  a  demand 
for  a  tuition-fee.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  poor, 
nes^lected  children,  who  sw  n m  in  our  cities  and  inrk  in 
the  dark  corners  of  village.-^,  would  be  sent  lo  school  pro- 
vided only  it  cost  their  parents  something  to  send  them  ? 
Now  these  children  are  returned  as  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  of  course 
they  are  reckoned  as  absentees  from  school.  Again, 
with  regard  to  irregular  attendance,  whilst  it  may  be 
true  that  it  would  be  lessened  if  a  tuition-fee  reminded 
the  parent  of  the  loss  which  his  child  must  sustain  by 
absence,  it  is  equally  true  that  this  same  charge  would 
be  so  burdensome  to  others,  as  practically  to  exclude 
them  from  the  advantages  of  instruction  ;  it  might  benefit 
careless,  thonghtless  parents,  at  the  expense  f>f  thf^  de- 
serving and  struu^giinc^.  Or,  again,  some  inditterenl  |»ar- 
ent  might  be  arousetl  by  the  demand  of  a  fee  to  make 
use  of  the  schools,  and  some  miserly  parents  might  be 
moved  by  the  same  demand  to  dispense  with  them, 
lu  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  m  one  diiecLion,  yuu 
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imareaae  it  in  another  direction.  And  yet  acain,  inegolar 
attendance  is  often  inevitable.  The  children  who  are 
sent  to  our  free  schools  are  very  often  spared  from  home, 

and  the  plare  of  mechanical,  ;i;jr!cvi!tnral,  or  commercial 
labor,  only  n  e^rcat  sacrifice  on  the  ])art  of  their  parents. 
There  is  an  enormous  tax  paid  in  ihm  way,  which  is  not 
set  down  in  the  school  returns.  There  is  no  need  of  in- 
creasing the  burden  by  the  addition  of  a  pecuniary  assess- 
ment. Even  under  our  admirable  school  system,  there  are 
parcuts  enough  who  are  made  very  sensible  of  the  valae 
of  an  education  by  the  elforto  which  thebaic  called  npon 
to  make  in  order  to  secure  it  for  their  children*  It  is 
Yery  easy  for  those  who  are  snrroonded  by  honsehold 
domestics  and  assistants  of  all  sorts  to  wonder  why 
parents  will  not  send  children  to  schools  whidi  cost  them 
nothing.  Weoonld  tell  such  prrsnns  of  many  parents 
for  whom  there  are  no  such  schools,  simply  because  the 
attendance  of  their  children  upon  any  schools  robs  them 
of  aid  without  which  their  various  tasks  are  ahnost  in- 
supportable. It  is  with  tliem  as  if  some  of  us  sliould 
send  our  body-servants  nn(J  nnrsery-maids  and  cooks  to 
be  instructed  during  f>ix  hours  of  the  day,  j^erlorming 
their  duties  ourselves  meanwhile,  bhould  we  need  to 
pay  a  pecuniary  fee  for  their  education  in  order  to  feel 
that  it  cost  us  something  ?  Would  it  be  strange  if  we 
should  keep  them  at  home  occasionally  for  a  day  or 
more  ?  If  it  be  trae,  and  it  is  far  from  being  always  the 
case,  that  the  private  school  is  more  regularly  attended 
than  the  public  school,  it  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  difference  to  say,  that  the  public  school,  unlike  the 
private  school,  is  made  up  largely  of  children  whose  ser* 
vices  at  home  are  often  indispensable.  The  private 
school  costs  the  parent  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annutriy  the  public  school  he  often  pays  for  with  al- 
rno'^t  intoh'rable  toil.  This  irregularity  is  indeed  a  threat 
huidrance  to  teacli«'rs  and  pupils,  but  patient  eliort  and 
judicious  arranfrenienirf  will  do  mucli  to  overcome  it. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  scholars  favor  it-,  as  for 
example  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  a  remarkable 
regularity  of  attendance  has  been  secured,  —  a  regularity 
which  docs  not  need  to  be  increased  by  the  charge  of  a 
sixpence/'  the  sum  named  by  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Institute,  or  by  any  other  charge 
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whatsoever.  We  are  persuaded  that,  as  our  schools  im- 
prove, and  become  for  this  reason  more  attractive,  and 
as  parents  are  more  and  more  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  education,  this  evil  will  be  everywheie 
diminished. 

began  with  the  academy,  we  end  with  the  high 
schooL  In  the  former  we  feel,  and  have  been  able  to 
express,  a  hearty  interest,  and  we  have  used  word«j  of 

high  commendation,  we  trust  with  reason ;  and  yet  for 
the  latter  our  pympathies  arc  deeper  and  our  hopes 
larger.  We  arc  not  sure  that  our  academics  might  not  ^ 
be  abandoned  as  mere  schools,  and  expanded  into  popu- 
lar colleges,  if  a  public  high  school  could  be  established  in 
evt'iy  town  where  there  is  sufficient  pecuniary  ability. 
The  cluidren  of  the  less  populous  and  feebler  towns  might 
be  sent  to  the  high  schools  of  the  neighbouring  region, 
just  as  they  are  now  sent  to  the  academies,  a  tuition- 
fee  being  exac6ed  of  them  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other* 
We  may  add,  that  this  practice  already  prevuls  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Meanwhile,  we  trust  that,  whilst  all  classes 
of  schools  are  built  up  by  a  generous  competition,  the 
public  high  school  will  come  prominently  into  notice 
and  favor.  We  have  already  schools  of  this  description 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  academies  or  private 
schools  throughout  the  Union,  whether  in  scholarship  or 
in  discipHne.  We  hope  and  believe  tliat  this  will  be 
more  and  more  the  case.  The  schools  tor  the  people 
should  be,  in  all  their  departments,  the  best  schools  which 
wisdom  and  goodness  can  devise,  and  wealth  purchase. 
Like  tlie  churches,  they  should  bo  one  and  the  same  for 
all.  As  the  weulihy  do  not  go  apart  from  the  less 
fovored  with  their  choice  clergyman,  so  their  children 
ought  not  to  CO  apart  with  their  choice  teacher.  A 
thorough  school  education  should  be  as  firee  as  the  hard 
drcumstanoes  of  many  of  our  fellow-dtiaens  will  permit 
us  to  make  it  b.  b* 


A  Dark  Morning, 


Art.  m.  ^poetry. 

A  DAEK  HORNING. 
Can  this  be  morn  ?  I  heard  the  cock 

Crv,  lonfT  ngo,  the  mornirtfr  hour; 
And  through  the  darkness,  now,  llie  clock 
Speaks  plainly  from  the  neighbouring  tower. 

And  yet  the  mantling  autumn-shower, 
So  cold  and  thick,  prolongs  the  night ; 

Nor  star,  nor  moon,  nor  sun  hath  power 
To  show  the  faintest  gleam  of  light. 

When'er  I  turn  my  straining  sight, 

I  flee  no  living,  moving  form, 
Save  black-winged  clouds  in  heavy  flight. 

And  trees  that  tremble  in  the  storm. 

From  ESastem  chambers  of  the  deep. 
No  day-spring  breaks  to  greet  my  eyes. 

But  sea-born  miets,  wild-gathering,  sweep, 
Confounding  earth  and  seas  and  skies. 

Their  endless  legions  rise  and  rise,— 
The  storm-wind^s  tnimpet*blast  obey,— 

The  scattered  crown  of  Autumn  flies 
Before  that  murky,  grim  array. 

Where  is  the  world  that,  yesterday. 
With  tranquil  beauty  tranced  my  sight, 

An,  bosomed  in  the  skies,  it  lay 
A  paradise  of  lo?e  and  light } 

Where  are  the  skies  that  met  my  gaze. 
And  seemed  to  kiss  the  earth's  Stir  face. 

While  over  it  the  summer-haze 
Hung  health  and  beauty,  glow  and  grace? 

Wait  a  few  houre ;  —  the  sun,  once  more. 

Who  now,  behind  this  cloudy  night, 
Still  burns  and  shines  undimnjed,  shnll  pour 
On  earth's  drenched  fields  fresh  floods  of  light. 

Then  shalt  thou  know,  though  clouds  and  night 
Earth's  ^  little  day  ^  may  wrap  in  gloom. 

Above,  around  thee,  heavenly  light, 
Unbroken  day,  and  spring-time  bloom. 
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Though  clouds  of  car©  and  fear  and  woe 
Rise  thick  and  dark  from  life's  wild  sea, 

O^er  joy's  pale  form  the  bier-cloth  throw, 
Aiid  life's  green  team  and  fair  flowers  flee. 

Yet  let  the  clouds  of  trouble  roll, — 
Let  them  roll  on  and  all  pass  by,  — 

And  be  not  thou  cast  down,  my  soul, 
But  liA  thy  trusting  eyes  on  high  I 

There,  in  the  palace  of  the  sky, 
Id  light  and  loveliness  and  love, 

Serono,  in  c1o'ullt'«5s  mnjf'Sty, 

Xhy  iung  and  Father  dwells  above* 

Wait  a  few  bourn, — and  tbou  sbalt  know. 
And  see  ^  with  uobeelotided  eye,^ 

Though  night  and  grief  dwell  here  below. 
Sunshine  and  gladness  reign  on  high. 

Then  shall  these  storms  of  earth,  tiiui  ^em 
To  swallow  heaven,  have  passed  away, 

Like  shadows  of  |i  troubled  dream, 
When  morning  mists  are  lost  in  day. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  « STRUNG  PBA&LS.** 
raoM  nu  ftSBMAw  at  fudbugx  aoccMT. 

•  •  •  e  • 

Tbee  of  my  life,  behold,  the  searching  autumn-wind 
Beneath  thy  show  of  leaves  a  hidden  fruit  would  find  I 
Whatever  bcarelh  fruit  may  welcome  Autumn's  breath,— 
To  that  which  Isenrs  but  leaves  it  is  the  blast  of  death  I 
The  swallow  quits  her  nest  and  seeks  a  warmer  shore  ; 

0  soul,  earth's  joy  is  gone  !  —  spread  thy  white  wings  and  soar  ! 
My  heart  would  find  Uie  Spring,  where  frowns  no  winter'Storm  ; 
The  rose  that  in  its  heart  bears  neither  thorn  nor  worm. 

1  know  a  garden  well  where  all  the  springs  are  ibund, 
That  visit  in  their  flight  caeh  zone  the  wide  world  round* 
I  know  a  garden  well  where  blossom  ne'er  was  lost ; 
Where  all  bears  fruit  that  here  was  nipped  by  early  frost* 
A  fragment  is  my  song,  —  and  so  is  all  of  earth, 

That  wails  for  that  beyond  to  give  it  perfect  birth. 
The  love  that  in  the  sky  the  wreath  of  Pleiads  huag 
On  an  invisible  thread  these  pearls  of  mine  hath  strung. 
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LONGING  AFT£R  TUL  CONTEMPLATION  QiS  TU£  INVISIBLE. 

A  PSALM. 

FROM  THB  OUULUI  OF  BBINMCB  ZCBOKKB. 

Mt  soul  seeks  Thee  I 
Thee»  Father  Spirit,  Uncreate<)  Ono, 
Jehovah,  Alia,  BufUIha,  Pmmah,  Thee  ! 
Round  who^^c  ptfnjuil  throne,  in  the  eternal  All, 
The  myriuUs  (j1  buus;  arc  burning; 
Whose  name  ihe  rocky  glol>e's  millennia,  yearning, 
Wbuper  with  awe,  Thy  nature  neTer  learning,  — 

I  aeek  for  Thee  I 

I  seek  for  Thee  ! 
Why  hidest  Thou  from  me  ? 
Is  it  not  Thou  whose  wor^i  first  bade  me  be? 
Did  1  call  forth  mysell,  when  1  was  not? 
I  am  a  ray  from  Thine  own  light, 
Wondiouflly  shrouded  in  this  earth*8tone^8  ashes. 
Thou  art  my  Father  and  the  Univerae^s ; 
It  is  Thy  child  that  calls,  through  mystery's  night,  — 
Thy  child,  —  why  dost  Thou  veil  Thee  from  my  sight  ? 

I  sought  fur  Thee  ! 
1  soared  aloft  on  prayer*8  ecstatic  pinion ; 
The  mortal  body  sank  to  dust ; 
With  tears  of  love  its  eyes  were  gently  darkened  ; 
The  soul  flew,  wandering,  through  the  starry  tent,— 
In  quest  of  Thee  from  world  to  world  it  went. 
And  cried,  till  all  the  worlds  the  cry  repeated,— 
"  World-Father,  show  Thyself  to  mc  ! " 
There  came  no  answer  from  immensity  I 
The  suns  flew  oflT  and  hack ; 
The  earths  went  rolling  in  their  ancient  track, 
And,  in  the  brasen  law  of  the  £temities. 
The  Universe  of  being  still  movrd  on. 
And  then  I  woke  up,  shuddering,  loving,  weeping. 
From  my  faith's  dream. 

The  breath  of  Nature  thundering  shook  the  air ; 
Yet  was  Thy  voice,  my  Father,  silent  there. 
Thy  footprints  I  beheld,  but  Thee  I  saw  nowhero ! 

Still  sought  I  Tliee, 

Whom  spirit-ton  flies  arc  praising  nil  the  ag;c8j 
I  hearkened  for  the  word  of  saints  and  sages, 
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And  Pontiisv  Bomet,  Imam,  hmBB^ 

All,  with  one  voice,  proclaimed  Thy  majesty. — 
No,  Holy  One  !  Thou  sou!  and  source  of  being  ! 
Tbey  preached  themselves  aloue,  —  not  Thee  I 
Not  lor  Thy  praise 

The  damn  of  their  fiuth  they  sbaqieD ; 

Not  forThy  praiee 

Their  Golgotnaa  they  laiie; 

Not  in  Thy  name 

Doth  the  Hin;h- priest's  proud  curse  from  the  High  altar  flaoie ! 
They  preached  themselves  alone, —  not  Thee  ! 
In  frenzy's  waste,  while  from  Thy  path  they  stroy, 
No  wilder  monsters  plague  this  moriui  mghi  Uiau  ihey  I 

I  sought  for  Thee  ! 
Mysteriouf?  One,  veiled  in  Thine  OWD  AiUproseilOe  1 
I  glided  with  Investigation's  torch 
Through  Nature's  secret  chamln  rs. 
I  saw  ihe  buuuJles£i,  eudlcsi^i  i>Lrt:am  of  life, 

Unfathomable,  inexhaustible, 

Surge  through  the  veins  of  animals  and  plants ; 

Saw  in  the  water-drop  the  peopled  sea ; 
The  blade  of  grass  a  town  of  bustling  life  ; 
The  earth  a  giant  creature  of  the  heavens. 
I  saw  the  crystal  melt  away  in  srnoke, 
And  from  m visible  gas  world-seas  oulslream  ; 
The  electric  spark  dart  through  the  organic  whole 
With  magical  creative  power,--* 
Here  in  Sie  steePs  magnetic  yirtue, 
There  in  the  fish's  palsying  stroke,  — 
Flash,  like  a  wing  of  fire,  around  the  pole, 
And  from  the  sii  ininer-ctoud  its  blessiogs,  thundering,  roll. 
And  solitary,  aliuddering, 
I  stood,  ut  length,  on  i^ulure's  furlhcst  shore, 
Where,  on  the  mass  of  dull,  dead  stuff, 
All  things  creating  and  annihilating, 
Life's  restless  play  of  billows  breaks  for  eYermoie. 
Then  cried  I  loud,  "  O  God,  my  God  !  where  art  Thou  ?  " 
This  dumb,  dead  nothing,  and  this  living  play, 
Swallowing  each  other  now,  and  now  repelling, 
in  everlasting  strife,  — 
Is  this  the  unexhausted,  primal  source  of  life  ? 
One  single  lightning-flMCi  of  thought, 
Sent  from  my  spirit  through  this  cliaos, 
Is  something  more  divine  than  this  blind  storm ! 
I  hover  o'er  the  elemental  drpth'^, 
Self-conscio  ]<^,  over  what  Is  all  unconscious; 
yfou  L. — 4tu  s.  vol.  xv.  no.  i.  5 
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A  light,  I  glaneo  across  the  darknesses,  — 

A  will,  I  swoep  oVr  will-lpss  tendencies! 

Who  says  ihe  primal  Source  of  things  works  here  ? 

Where,  then,  is  Love  ?    And  Wisdonn,  where? 

Where  is  Ck>mpassioo  ?    Where  is  Hoiiacss  ? 

Shall  He  who  planted 

The  ear,  not  hear  ?  Shall  He  not  see. 

Who  gave  the  magic  power  of  sight  ? 

He,  who  hath  taught  all  spirits  what  they  tmow  I 

Him,  the  all-animating  one  I  sought,— 

1  found  Him  not,  but  Life  alone. 

Him,  the  all-knowing  one,  I  sought, — 

Only  His  wisdom's  ways  were  shown. 

Him,  the  all-loving  one,  I  sought, 

And  found  His  Love  alone  1 

Still  sought  I  Thee  I 
My  question  pierced  the  heavens, 
Where  Sirius  and  wlicrc  Orion  burn  ; 
Where  round  the  pole,  in  everlasting  dance, 
Oaamopeia  and  Bootes  turn  ; 

Wliere,  through  the  roOMl'fields  of  phosphoric  light. 
The  jagged-edged  ring-mountains  stretch  their  chain ;  — ■ 

It  woke  no  sound  I 

1  saw  the  snow-white  poles  of  Jtipiter, 
The  crescent  of  the  changeful  Venus, 
And  silently,  with  golden  ring  encircled. 
Far  from  the  sun, 

Saturn,  majestic,  moved,  and  Uranus. 
I  mounted  to  the  sun,— I  wandered 

Through  his  enormous  pin  ins  of  luminous  cloud. 

I  felt  a  trembling  through  the  cloud,  —  it  melted  j 

A  crater  yawned  beneath  my  feet,  and  showed 

The  gloomy  surface  of  the  fire-swathed  ball. 

I  saw  what  mortal  eye  had  never  seen,  — 

But  Thee,  my  Father,  not  I 

From  star  to  star,  till  stars  appear  no  longer, 

To  where  a  pale  and  nebulous  light. 

Out  from  immensity's  remotest  ohnmhors, 

Of  auns  that  none  e'er  saw,  just  meets  ilic  sigiit, — 

My  prayer  still  stretched  its  yearning  wing. 

I  saw  the  unfathomable,  — 

In  the  unfathomable  Thy  law,— 

The  worlds  obeying,  all,  in  silent  awe, — 

The  everlasting  Father's  house  I  saw,— 

The  Father  saw  I  not ! 

And,  shuddering,  from  the  immeasurable  heights,  I  sank 
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Back  to  my  dust  agaio, 
Apd  wept  ftload : 

Shall  He  who  huilt  this  wondrous  All,-* 

Who  in  the  house  of  His  immensity 
With  myriad  joys  fills  every  faall,^ 

Have  nof'l  of  me  ? 

An  l  yet  lor  me  this  palace  He  hath  wrought! 
Who  am  I,  to  deserve  his  tliougbt? 
And  yet  He  thicks  of  me ! 

I  sought  for  Thee  t 
The  generations  of  this  earth  swept  by. 
From  the  birth-hour  of  timo,  before  my  eye, 
1  saw  them  come,  pass  on,  and  pass  away ; 
Princes,  whom  the  groaning 

Millions  of  slaves,  with  sweat  and  blood  enthroning. 

To  short-lived  glory  raised,  — 

Nations,  mad  warfare  waging, 

For  gold  and  pleasure,  pomp  and  might, 

Or  for  a  pious  dream's  deluding  licht. 

Delusion's  biiss  and  pain  make  our  world-story* 

The  Holiest  expired  upon  the  cross. 

Crimes  led  full  ult  to  laurelled  victory. 

Yet  folly^s  coffin  still  was  wisdom^s  cradle ; 

And  as,  from  cinders  and  from  ashes. 

Transmuting  e^en  their  baseness  to  itself, 

The  spire  of  golden  flame  shoots  heavenward. 

So,  from  ihe  ruins  of  the  perishable, 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  race  divine 

Up  to  the  imperishable  soars. 

Tne  foot  of  man  is  rooted  still 

In  slime  of  ancient  night ; 

His  head  is  radiant  with  God^s  morning-light 

In  gold  and  glory,  pomp  and  power, 

Mankind  in  vain  have  sought  the  highest  good* 

The  last  anrl  liighest  wisdom  of  the  wuse 

Is  to  be  undeceived. 

I  have  been  undeceived. 

In  dust  I  sought  for  God, 

And  found  but  dust ; 

And  all  these  thrones,  and  worlds,  and  suns 

Are  dust. 

Mind  only  claims  for  kin  tho  primal  mind. 

I  shall  live  on. 
When  this  frail  frame  »  gone. 
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I  shall  live  on, 

When  cracke  this  earthly  hall. 

When  the  last  sun^s  last  glimmer 

Has  died  long  since  in  endless  night, 

Still  shall  tho  OoHhcod's  brightness  light  the  All« 

And  I  am  come  a  ray  from  (^od^a  own  light. 

In  spirit,  not  in  dust,  is  manifest 

The  glury  of  the  Sire  of  spirits. 

I  am  in  Him ;  in  me,  throiigh  me.  He  epenke* 

From  whom,  bat  from  Himself,  can  I  have  leaned 

To  know  Him  ?    Who  else  named  Him  to  me,  no 

Tliat  I  the  great  Invisible  should  know  ? 

Who  is  it  that  my  face  hath  henvonuurd  turned? 

Who  taught  Inimanity  to  judge  its  ways 

By  other  uicusure  than  the  power, 

The  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  hour, 

To  settle  duly^s  and  destie^s  strife  ? 

Whence  comes  this  holy^  this  heroic  mood. 

That  I,  for  an  invisible  spirit-good, 

Scorn  that  in  which  the  world  my  chief  joy  bids  me  find  ? 
Dust  downward  drags  to  dust ;  mind  upward  draws  to  mind. 

To  Thee  I  To  Thee  I 
Thou  High  and  Holy  One  I 
Thou  who  within  roe  art  self-manifested  ; 
Then  breatb^st  and  bam*st  in  me  1 

I  seek  for  Thee  no  longer,  — 
Not  in  the  dost  for  God  1 
Thy  universe,  henceforward,  is  my  home. 
And  Thy  eternal  ages 

My  being's  stages. 
And  they  ihnt  were  —  are  living, 
And  they  that  arc  to  he  —  alreaidy  are. 
There  is  one  God, 

Love,  Wisdom,  Tender  Mercy,  is  His  name  ; 

And  one  Eternity  all  being  is. 

And,  through  all,  leads 

The  heavenly  ladder  of  perfection 

Upward  to  bliss  1 

Weeping,  I  shout  into  the  Hallelu^h 
Of  the  pure  spirit^worid  my  Hallelujah  I 
I  am,  for  God  is  I 
Praise  be  His  and  Love  I 
I  am  to  be,  for  God  isl 
Praise  and  IjOVC  I 
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I  am  to  be,  for  He  is, 
Bleased  for  ever  1 
Bleaed  for  ever 
The  name  of  Jehovah  i 
Sing  Uallelujab  t 
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Jesus,  delicious  memory. 
True  joy  of  heart  thou  givest  me. 
But  sweeter  than  all  sweets  shall  be 
Thy  preseoeo  in  eternity. 

Among  all  sonps  no  sweeter  one. 
More  grateful  to  the  ear  is  none, 
Nothing  more  dear  to  think  upon. 
Than  fetUB,  God*8  heUned  Sin* 

No  tongue  in  earth  or  heaven  can  tell. 

No  speech  can  ever  sylloMp, 

Faith,  only,  feels  what  r;i|iture8  dwell 

In  hearts  that  love  Imnmuuel. 

Jesus,  of  true  hearths  bliss  the  bright 
And  living  fountain !  mental  lisht ! 
All  joy  transcending  in  its  height. 
Each  wish  outrunning  in  its  flight. 

Thou  hope  of  souls  from  sin  that  flee  ! 
To  suppliants  all  clemency  1 
If  they  who  seek  so  blessed  be. 
What  shall  he  his,  who  findeth  thee ! 

Who  taste  of  thcc  but  hnncTcr  more  ; 
Who  drink  are  thirstier  than  before  ; 
They  know  no  want,  the  wide  world  o*er, 
Save  Jesus,  whom  their  hearts  adore. 

I  on  my  bed  will  seek  for  thee 

In  close  hearths  chamber,  qui^y. 

And  in  the  world's  society 

With  love  still  seek  thee  longingly  ! 
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Jesus  !  where'er  my  lot  is  cast. 
In  thoughts  of  thee  nay  life  is  passed ; 
How  liappy  wbeol  findatlaitl 
How  bleM«d  when  I  bold  thee  ftatt 

When  thou  our  bosoms  visitest. 
And  with  thy  truth  ilium  in  est. 
This  vain,  vile  world  thou  baoishest, 
And  charity  ioflamet  the  breait 

Stay  with  us,  Sun  of  RightOOOSDM  t 

Lift  with  thy  light  our  hfnviness! 
Dispel  the  gloomv  night's  distress. 
And  fill  the  world  with  blessedness  1 

Ye  aons  of  Heaven,  exultant  sing ! 

Lift  high  your  gates,  loud  welooming 
Him  who  advances,  triumphing ! 
Ciy,  Hail,  Lord  Jesus,  glorious  King  I 
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Lolo  Jesus  Christ,  ioeiease  in  me, 

And  all  things  newly  feshion  I 
My  heart  be  daily  nearer  thee. 

And  farther  from  transgresrion  I 

Lord,  in  my  weakness  let  thy  might 

Grow  every  day  more  glorious! 
Thy  brightness  swallow  up  my  nigh^ — 

lAn  m  my  death  ▼ictoiious  I 

Before  the  sun-glance  of  thy  light 

Let  each  delusion  flee  I 
Lord,  bring  my  nothingness  to  sight, 

Be  all  in  all  to  me  1 

Be  near  me  when,  with  downcast  mind, 

I  seek  thee,  and  am  still  I 
l,et  thy  pure  spirit,  God-resigned, 
Control  my  wavering  will  I 
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Shin©  out  frooi  ma  M  eloHously, 
la  wiadoiiit  gnott«  and  gladocitl 

Thy  living  image  let  me  be, 
la  sunshine  and  in  sadness  I 

Make  all  within  tne  glad  and  good, 

M7  walk  each  day  more  tm  $ 
The  love  that  Christ's  own  heart  imbued 

My  innioit  soul  glow  through  1 

Lict  pride,  let  sloth,  behind  me  flee, 

And  each  vain  tiiought  begone. 
When  lo  ihy  kingdom.  Lord,  and  thee 

I  ineiifiiUy  pie«  00, — 

My  own  poof  *  idle,  empty  me 

Lie  every  day  more  lowly, 
And  let  me  grow  eacii  day,  through  thee, 
More  childlike  and  more  holy  1 

FOIed  with  fhee  moie  and  moie  each  hour, 
And  each,  from  aelf  made  clearer  1 

O  thou,  who  over  prayer  hast  power, 
Be    my  prayer  the  hearer ! 

Let  faith  in  thee  aod  in  tliy  might 

Each  thought,  each  widi,  iospiie ! 
Be  thou  mY  joy,  my  heart^a  delight. 

My  peauonate  desire ! 

c  T.  B. 


AtT.  IV.— THE  USES  AND  CAPABILTTIES  OF  SUNDAF. 

What  era  the  naee  of  Smiday  ?  To  what  purpoaes 
do  the  qualities  which  belotig  to  that  day  adapt  itt 
'What  aie  its  eapabtlitiee  T  what  shall  be  done  mth  it  ? 
Impnlse,  example  of  uDconidoaalj  formed  habit,  may 
lead  OS  into  one  or  another  eonne  of  conduct  about  any 
thing,  without  a  ooneeiotis  purpose  of  our  own,  and  we 
may  lose  or  gain,  may  be  led  right  or  wrong,  according 
to  circumstances.  Bnt  reason  and  principle  move  us  to 
deliberate  and  decide  with  an  instmcted  choice  on  all 
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matters  that  are  worthy  of  otir  thought  or  that  involve 
our  interests.  To  those  only  who  have  learned  this  sim- 
ple but  most  serious  lesson  is  the  question  proposed,— 
What  are  the  capabilities  of  Sunday?  This  great  ques- 
tion we  wonhl  now  treat  entirely  as  a  popular  question, 
keeping  it  as  clear  as  is  possible  from  all  theological  or 
priestly  conventionalism;*,  and  viewi njr  it  n!t(»gethcr  in  a 
practical  light.  Its  religious  bearings,  of  course,  are  not 
to  be  left  unnoticed.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  argu- 
ment is  involved,  the  aim  will  be  to  close  our  theme  by 
bringing  it  into  the  very  sanctuarv*  of  devotion  and  piety. 
The  religions  bearings  of  the  Sunday  question,  para- 
mount as  we  deem  them  to  all  other  bearines  of  it,  need 
not  that  their  supremacy  should  be  assumed,  or  sophisti- 
cally  or  tyrannically  advocated.  We  are  to  be  led  to  the 
admission  of  them  through  the  wisest  and  most  candid 
search  after  all  the  n^es  m  8unday.  But  while  we  aim 
to  secure  for  Sunday,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  a 
religious  consecration,  we  will  at  once  give  over  all 
the  controversial,  legislative,  and  quarrdsome  associa- 
tions with  this  theme.  Nor  is  an  argument  designed 
mainly  for  or  against  its  literal  sanctions  from  tlie  B!l>l(\ 
We  candidly  own  to  as  intense  a  dislike  of  priestcratt, 
or  literalism,  or  dogmatism,  as  has  ever  yet  been  ex- 
pressed, and  we  are  satisfied  that  all  great  truths  are  in- 
depcndt  nt  of  quibbles  and  casuistry. 

A  few  prtliiiiiiiary  words,  however,  arc  needed  to  meet 
the  aspect  of  the  Sunday  question  as  it  presents  itself 
in  our  community.  The  history  of  the  day  may  be 
briefly  stated  The  oldest  records  of  our  race — revered 
throughout  Christendom  <— are  introduced  with  a  sketch 
of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  one 
chief  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be  to  declare  that,  when- 
ever or  however  the  stupendous  work  was  wrought, 
God  was  its  author,  — >the  one  Supreme  Being  was  the 
intelligent  cause,  in  a  record  which  gives  not  quite 
forty  sentences  to  that  whole  wondrous  history,  two 
sentences  are  devoted  to  the  appointment  by  God  of 
what  is  called  a  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  alike  for  him- 
self and  his  creatures,  —  for  heaven  nTul  for  earth.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  put  upon  those  ancient  lines 
of  poetic  inspiration,  with  all  their  marvellous  depths  of 
meaning,  —  their  briUiancy,  and  grandeur,  and  shadow!- 
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ness  of  imagery,  —  the  restraints  of  exact  interpretation. 
Even  those  who  assert  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
record  never  interpret  it  without  taking  liberties  with  it. 
Where  a  day  may  signify  a  million  of  ages,  it  is  hard 
to  Bay  what  any  other  word  may  ugnify.  Bat  still  the 
spirit,  the  moral,  of  the  legend  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
impresflton  that  the  seventh  day  was  oonseontted  to  rest, 
when  human  life  began  on  the  earth,  and  that  that  rest 
was  of  a  kind  whieh  might  be  ascribed  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man,-« therefore  a  ieli|;ioa8  rest,  a  contemplative, 
meditative  repose,  the  sanctify  of  quiet,  the  introspec- 
tion of  still  thought,  the  employment  of  the  spirit  with 
itself. 

The  passage  of  many  centuries  of  time,  as  connected 
with  hinnnn  f(ii(ni]<  s,  is  noted  in  those  same  records, 
without  a  sinL':le  mention  of  such  a  Sabbath  on  earth. 
But  —  and  t!iis  is  a  fact  alike  mysterious  and  instruc- 
tive—  we  find  that  days  arc  divided  by  seven,  and  that 
seven  is  a  week  of  years.  Why  was  it  so  ?  Who  can 
explain  this  strange  fact,  which  glimmers  out  of  the 
deep  mists  alike  of  Hebrew,  of  Egyptian,  of  Indian  and 
Asi^frian  hislcnyt  ^At  the  end  of  days,''  that  is, 
most  probably  of  a  week,  Cain  and  Abel  made  thdr 
ofoinjes.  Noah,  borne  np  in  the  ark  amid  the  del- 
uge of  waters,  recognized  these  periods  of  seven  days. 
Joseph  mourned  for  his  father  seven  days.  No  ordi- 
nance or  process  of  nature  marks  that  period.  It  is  not 
a  quarter  of  the  moon's  monthly  filling  of  her  orb,  it 
docs  not  correspond  to  a  fourth  part  of  either  the  Synodic 
nr  the  Sidereal  month,  nor  with  the  cmirse  of  either  of 
the  pl'fUH'ts.  Yet  that  iiuintKT  seven  marked  iUelf  as 
the  hrst  element  in  these  ancient  calendars. 

Iti  the  Jewish  Law,  amid  commandtiients  and  statutes 
covering  the  whole  range  ot  life,  the  Sabbath  again  ap- 
pears with  all  the  emphasis  of  a  Diviiu'  enactment,  and 
holy  rest,  as  its  use  and  sanctity,  refers  it  back  again  to 
that  inexplicable  legend  of  Grod  resting  in  his  work.  Of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  the  history  Is  fomitiar  to  us  alL  We 
recognize  in  its  rigidness  of  injunction,  and  in  the  pen^ 
aities  for  its  contempt,  the  only  methods  which  would 
temporarily  influence  a  rude  people  in  their  way  fipom 
barbarism  to  civilization.  We  find  two  marked  features 
growing  up  in  its  Bible  history.   Firsts  that  voluntaiy 
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assemblieB  met  on  that  day  for  religions  fnirposes,  and 
second,  that  superstition  and  casnistry  ^thered  their 
deceits  about  it^  and  attached  sin,  not  to  the  wickedness 
of  a  deed  done  npon  it,  bnt  to  the  doin^  of  the  cK  cd, 
even  were  it  a  hnmane  and  merciful  deed.  We  tind 
Jesus  Christ  commending  and  using  the  day  for  its  good 
purposes,  and  ccnsnrinj:^  in  the  plainest  terms  the  poor 
and  grovelling  su[)er<titioris  conneeted  with  it. 

The  same  revered  records  mdic^ate  to  us  how  and  why 
a  change  was  made  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by 
which,  while  one  day  in  seven  was  still  regarded,  that 
day  was  the  first  rather  than  the  last  ol  tlie  week.  The 
sanction  fur  the  change  t^  us  is  found  in  the  example  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  Their  reasons  for  the 
change  were  two,  —  the  appointment  of  their  Bbster  to 
renew  his  communion  with  them  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  that 
day.  On  that  first  day,  then,  they  assembled,  quietly, 
and  as  if  instinctively  substituting  it  for  their  ancient 
Sabbath.  On  that  day  they  met  for  mutual  comfort,  ex- 
hortation, and  prayer;  on  that  day  the  spirit  of  their 
religion  kindled  in  their  hearts  and  flamed  npon  their 
tongues:  o?i  that  day  they  united  in  breaking  bread;  on 
that  day  tiiey  distributed  their  eharities.  Tliese  Jews, 
who  had  been  trained  under  the  old  Sabbath,  and  who 
had  scruples  about  it,  when  emancipated  from  the  law 
which  enjoined  it,  and  rejoicing  over  their  liberty,  with- 
out formal  action,  and  as  witli  one  spontaneous  t  unsent, 
substituted  for  it  another  day,  which  they  observed  wiili 
more  fervor  and  joy,  not  with  less.  As  they  drew  into 
their  fellowship  converts  from  the  Gentile  world,  these 
too  observed  this  day,  and  burdened  ages,  amid  all  their 
changes,  their  growths  and  their  mins,  their  births  and 
their  graves,  have  borne  the  day  down  to  us  upon  the 
unresting  waves  of  time.  While  the  spirit  of  the  ante- 
diluvian, the  Divine  example,  and  of  the  elder  revelation, 
is  preserved  by  the  consecration  of  one  day  in  seven, 
the  greatest  doctrine  of  the  new  revelation  is  recognised 
in  the  substitution  of  the  first  day  for  the  seventh. 
There  is  still  no  ordiiianee  in  nature  to  mark  it,  no  sur- 
vivin«;  monument  in  briek  or  stone  to  perpetuate  its 
history.  Whatever  rornmand  or  feeling  began  it,  its 
warrant  to  us  may  be  found  in  its  use. 
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0o  mnch,  then,  for  the  history  of  Sunday.  A  word 
now  for  the  strife  which  has  raised  an  issue  concerning  it 
There  are  upon  our  statute-book  some  enactments  de> 
signed  fcft  tbe  sole  purpose  of  secoring  the  day  against 
such  uses  as  would  interfere  with  its  consecration  by 
those  who  wish  to  consecrate  it.  The  statutes  do  not 
enjoin  what  shall  be  done  npon  it ;  they  declare  what 
shall  not  be  done  npon  it  Tliey  do  not  require  its  re« 
ligions  observance,  but  only  forbid  its  desecration.  They 
do  not  compel  our  citizens  to  read,  or  meditate,  or  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  but  they  declare  that  there  shall  be  no 
business,  trafTickin*?,  or  public  revelry  on  tliat  day. 

"Whether  it  is  well  or  wi'^r  for  leiLj^al  enactment?^  to 
concern  themselves  with  --lu  h  matU^rs  at  all,  —  whether, 
if  they  go  so  far,  they  should  not  go  farther, —  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  have  such  laws  upon  the  statute-book 
while  they  are  actually  obsolete  or  unheeded,  or  are  oc- 
casionally enforced  by  irritating  and  unequal  measures, 
*  —  these  arc  all  questions  aside  from  our  present  purpose, 
and  we  leave  them. 

But  these  existing  statutes,  with  certain  superstitious 
Tiews  and  ill  uses  connected  with  the  day,  and  some 
combined  efforts  to  enforce  its  more  rigid  observance, 
have  induced  a  party  of  reformers  to  bring  the  whole 
question  under  free  discussion,  and  to  demand  "the 
emancipation  of  Sunday."  Whatever  seems  to  be  acri- 
monious, or  severe,  or  offensive  to  some,  in  the  measures 
of  that  i^arty,  is  readily  explained,  as  having  some  reason 
in  it.  They  allege  that  Christian  ministers  have  long 
exercised  a  too  potent  inflnenco,  a  too  unqualified  and 
one-sided  influence,  upon  that  day ;  that  they  obtain 
from  it  an  excessive  professional  preponderanee ;  that 
they  turn  its  great  opportunities  to  some  injurious  or 
iiii|jrofitable  uses  ;  and  that,  instead  of  tasking  its  high 
services  for  the  great  interests  of  general  education,  of 
human  progress,  liberty,  and  philanthropy,  they  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  perpetuate  poor  sectarian  strifes, 
worthless  themes  of  di^  aebate,  and  lifeless  formulas,  so 
that  the  day  is  wearisome,  unprofitable,  and  oppressive. 

Into  tills  point  of  controversy  we  do  not  enter  at  any 
length.  Beside  a  natural  unwillingness  to  attempt  a 
professional  vindication  against  such  broad  censures,  the 
general  and  indiscriminate  character  of  those  changes 
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"uould  demand  extended  discussion,  if  any.  There  is 
truth  in  them.  They  are  not  iicuiious ;  nor,  when 
rightly  oonmdered,  are  they  unkind,  nnfriendiy,  or,  still 
k«s  tneverent  and  Ineligioas.  They  ooroe  often  firom 
devout  and  woesl  penom,  —  horn  peraom  who  have  a 
most  lofty  and  feverent  ideal  of  the  nses  of  Sonday,  of 
the  province  of  practical  religion,  and  of  the  province  of 
duty  fora  Chriatiaii,  —  from  persons  who,  with  single  and 
tme  hearts,  would  help  the  triomph  of  ja«tioe  and  mercy 
on  the  earthy  and  to  whom  every  obser\'ancc  and  mani- 
festation and  spoken  word  of  religion  that  does  not  ad- 
vance that  triumph  is  but  stubble  or  mockery.  Such 
persons  have  been  chilled,  pained,  and  made  righteously 
indignant  by  the  little  good  that  cofnos  from  Sunday,  by 
the  \s  i-tr  of  good  which  it  witnesses,  by  the  sanctimo- 
niousness and  the  dreariness  of  its  shows  and  the  empti- 
ness of  its  results,  by  the  lifelessness  of  its  ministrations, 
and  the  heartlessness  of  its  metaphysics  and  its  dog- 
matics. They  have  from  youth  upward  found  that  Sun- 
day did  not  improve,  or  enlighteui  or  help  them.  They 
have  a^ed  for  oread  and  reoeived  a  stone.  80  that 
there  is  enough  of  troth  in  these  charges  against  some  of 
the  associations  and  oses  of  8anday,  to  require  much 
discussion  for  their  candid  treatment  Yet,  after  all,  so 
many  other  agencies  and  influences  besides  those  of  real 
hypocrisy,  insincerity,  formalism,  and  heartlessness  come 
in  to  bear  the  burden  of  these  censures,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  full  justice  in  the  case.  No  one  class  of 
persons  deserves  the  whole  blame  here.  No  one  set  of 
inniKMUf  s  does  the  whole  mischief.  Indiscriminate 
charges  on  all  such  subjects  involve,  not  only  injustice  to 
what  tliey  attack,  but  always  also  a  measure  of  the  folly 
and  error  which  are  the  objects  against  wiiich  tlu  ir  attacks 
are  aimed.  And  so  those  who  are  known  ;ls  the  most 
earnest  pleaders  against  the  short-comings  oi  ministers, 
and  the  poor  results  of  Sunday,  might  be  found  charge* 
able  with  a  full  portion  of  the  blame  in  the  case.  Set 
us  an  example  01  the  right,  embody  your  own  ideal  <^ 
what  is  good,  show  us  a  model  of  what  yon  would  sub* 
stitute,  put  old  materials  into  a  new  and  better  shape,  — 
these  are  the  friendly  greetings  which,  instead  of  clamor 
and  hard  names,  we  would  address  to  all  refoiroers,  and 
especially  to  Sunday  reformers.   All  who  do  not  show 
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us  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  any  thing  must  \yetat 
soine  of  the  blame  of  its  failure  or  misuse.  The  reasons 
which  render  Sunday  and  the  ends  to  which  it  is  applied 
nosatisfactory  or  objectionable  to  many  persons,  are  very 
wtotis ;  they  arise  from  many  causes ;  the  reproach  of 
tbem  belong  to  a  multitude  of  people*  Sapentitiofi, 
Inrmalism,  indiffiapenoe,  must  take  their  iull  share  of 
Uame,  and  so  must  the  spirit  of  fault-finding  which  is 
life  in  the  world  now.  Meanwhile,  the  friencDy  method 
18  to  seek  for  the  positively  good  uses  of  Sunday. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  Sunday  has  what  is 
called  a  sanction,  or  authoritative  basis,  and  what  that  is, 
if  it  exists  at  all.  And  here  a  very  serious  issue  is  raised. 
T«  ihcrr  n  -^pecilic  Divine  law  requiring  the  consecration  of 
Buiiday,  and  niriking  it  sin  to  do  some  things  or  to  leave 
othfT*^  undone  upon  it?  Is  this  the  clear  and  tenable 
and  (  Ificient  sanction  of  Sunday,  —  or  does  all  the  au- 
thority wiuch  it  bears  with  it  centre  upon  its  good  uses, 
its  capabilities  of  good  which  recommend  it  to  all,  and 
so  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  right-minded  ?  This 
issue  divides  wise  and  good  persons,  as  well  as  two  large 
parties  of  average  chaxSotet  among  men* 

Some  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  Sunday  scareh 
the  Bible  for  texts  in  which  they  can  find  positive 
commands,  and  specific,  imperative  laws,  fortified  by 
oromises  and  threats.  They  think  that  such  materials 
furnish  the  best  supports  and  warrants  for  Sunday.  And 
these  Bible  advocates  are  apt  to  over-urge  and  force 
and  misapply  a  few  texts,  and  not  to  be  always  fair  or 
scrnpnlou^.  Tlien  wc  have  arguments  fortiflfd  with  ac- 
counts of  u.iiihle  disasters  to  those  who  go  out  in  pleas- 
ure-l)t):its,  or  travel  unnecessarily,  or  trade  or  atnuse 
themselves,  on  Sunday.  These  c;i  im  and  sepulchral 
Btories  abound  m  our  "  Sabbath  Dd-  uinents,"  If  there  is 
a  grain  of  truth  in  such  narratives,  the  facts  in  them  and 
the  disasters  are  to  be  referred  to  thiis,  —  that  a  mere 
^irit  of  revelry  or  worldliness  is  always  attended  with 
nsks  and  follies,  and  that  there  are  not  so  many  persons 
or  means  ready  to  rescue  pleasure-seekers  from  danger  on 
Sunday  as  there  are  on  other  days.  But  such  ghosUy 
stories  are  most  often  ridiculed  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  They  are  frequentiy  ficti- 
tious, or  eacaggereted ;  they  sometimes  exhibit  more  of 
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tnperatition  and  umplicity  than  of  intelligent  piety,  and 
it  is  equally  unwise  and  nnneoefwaiy  to  look  to  them  as 

the  chief  sanction  of  Sunday. 

For.  on  the  other  hand,  another  Inrc^e  class  of  person??, 
seeing  the  wrong,  or  the  fallacy,  or  the  superstition,  in- 
volved in  this  wny  of  sustaining  a  Sabbath  by  forced 
texts  and  startling  stories,  question  such  arguments,  and 
overthrow  them  by  better  arguments.  The  result  too 
often  i^s,  the  conclusion  by  many  minds,  that,  if  these  frail 
supports  arc  the  best  sanction  for  a  Sunday,  tlien  it  has 
in  fact  no  sanction  at  all ;  and  so  a  noble  and  precious 
and  IndiBpensable  institution  is  ielt  as  if  ansnstainedi 
with  few  wise  friends  to  plead  for  it 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  by  positive  Divine  commands  from 
texts  in  the  Bible,  that  the  less  they  are  relied  upon  the 
better.  In  one  view,  they  will  not  prove  enough;  in 
another  view,  they  will  prove  too  much.  The  Sabbath 
enjoined  by  the  Law  of  Moses  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  Pharii^aieal  kind  of  Sabbath  which  Jesus 
Christ  found  among  the  Jews  of  his  time.  The  Law  of 
Moses  required  only  a  day  of  simple  rest  from  work, — 
not  a  word  being  said  about  worship  or  preaching,  or 
abstinence  from  amusement  or  food,  or  from  walking 
more  than  a  mile,  or  from  doing  cures  for  the  sick. 
Pharisaical  corruptions  made  additions  to  the  legal  day. 
So  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  of  Moses  were  proved  to  be 
binding  upon  us,  it  would  not  be  such  a  day  as  the 
advocates  of  our  Sunday  on  that  sanction  wish  our  Sun- 
day to  be*  And  this  method  of  aignment  |»roves  too 
much  for  us,  as  it  would  equally  enforce  dicumcision, 
and  forbid  usury,  and  require  the  stoning  to  death  of  a  . 
Sabbath-breaker.  In  the  summary  of  the  command- 
ments of  God,  which  Jesus  repeatedly  gave,  he  omitted 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  against  portraits,  pictures, 
statues,  and  images. 

Tlie  most  that  can  be  made  of  the  Bible  argument  is, 
that  it  will  recommend  to  us  the  religious  distinction  of 
one  day  in  seven,  —  recommend  it  on  its  own  merits,  its 
value,  its  blessings  and  good  uses.  And  iliis  is  in  fact 
the  very  best  argument  that  we  could  possibly  have  for 
Sund.iy.  We  learn  from  it  this  great  truth,  that,  in  a 
large  view,  the  filness  of  an  institution,  the  great,  evi- 
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dent,  sobstantial  benefit  of  it^  is  alwaye  its  beet  warrant 
When  aigaroent  shifts  its  gionnd  from  snpemtition  to 
light  reason,  from  ingenious  patchworking  with  texts  to 
an  honest-faoedi  strong-hearted  assertion  of  the  truths  of 
practical  experiencCi  it  makes  a  change  vastly  for  the 
better.  We  look,  therefore,  to  the  best  uses  of  Sunday 
for  its  best  sanction. 

Our  present  purpose,  then,  is  to  inquire  into  the  good 
uses  of  Sunday,  —  its  c  apabilities  of  sen'ice  or  benefit  to 
men,  —  the  necessities  to  which  it  may  answer, —  the 
advantages  which  it  has  to  confer.  And  in  the  spirit  of 
a  worldly,  as  well  as  of  a  religious  wisdom,  we  would 
make  these,  its  guud  uses,  with  the  way  of  securing 
them,  the  wairant  of  authority  and  the  standard  of  ob» 
eenranoe  for  the  day.  For  we  may  belieye  that,  where 
worldly  wisdom  and  religions  wisdom  meet  and  coin* 
oide,  we  shall  find  the  highest  role  of  right  for  any  prao- 
lioai  appeal  to  the  reasonable,  the  intelligent,  or  the 
teachable. 

What  good  and  high  ends,  what  useful  and  pleasant 
and  improving  purposes,  may  Sunday  be  made  to  serve  ? 
How  mueh  may  be  gained  from  it?    Of  what  is  it 

capable  ? 

Soirte  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss  the  question  at 
once,  with  the  brief,  general,  and  indefinite  answer,  that 
the  uses  of  which  Sunday  admits  are  very  various, 
suited  to  different  persons;  that  different  pjersoti.s  may 
and  will  put  it  to  various  uses,  and  inu^i  therefore  be 
left  perfectly  free  to  do  with  it  as  they  please,  —  to  form 
their  own  private  opinions  of  its  sanction  and  purpose, 
^to  devote  it  to  whatever  most  interests,  or  amuses, 
or  improves  them ;  and  that,  til^e  any  other  holiday,  one 
of  its  chief  recommendations  to  them  consists  in  the 
large  liberfy  which  it  leaves  to  all  to  consult  their  own 
inclinations  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  spend  a 
day  of  release  from  ordinary  care.  And  some  do  say 
that  they  should  prefer  that  there  were  no  Sunday,  u 
they  arc  to  be  dietnted  to  about  it. 

So  it  is  frankly  urged  by  ]k  rsons  who  thus  reply  to 
our  question,  that  it  is  wrong,  if  not  impossible,  to  set 
any  standard  for  Sunday  which  would  encroach  on  law- 
ful liberty,  or  conscience,  or  taste,  or  temperament ;  that 
what  would  be  instructive  or  pleasant  or  innocent  to 
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flome  wanld  be  neith^  to  othen,  aod  that  tbe  leas  that  ia 
done  in  urging  or  exhorting  upon  this  subject,  the  better. 
The  pent-up  laborer  in  the  city  wishes  for  the.  country 
nir.  The  anxious  merchant  from  the  couuting-huuse, 
the  clerk  from  the  bank,  the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  would 
enjoy  doiiiedtic  repose  anil  a  genial  dinner-tabie  ;  the 
apprentice  or  clerk  may  love  to  read  for  amusement  or 
instruction ;  tlie  farmer  may  need  absolute  indolence ; 
social  people  will  crave  for  visiting ;  invalids  will  take 
tbe  opportunity  for  a  ride,  and  well  people  for  a  walk  and 
excturaion ;  religioos  people  may  seek  their  ebmcbes  for 
worship  or  edincatioii.  80  Bay  some,  in  answer,  or  rather 
to  forestall  a  iiK»e  deliberate  answer,  to  tbe  question  as 
to  tbe  capabilities  of  Sunday. 

Now,  of  course,  in  ail  matters  not  included  under  the 
sanction  of  directly  inspired  revelation^  the  absolute 
command  of  God,  nor  coming  within  the  unquestioned 
range  of  definite  legal  enactments,  men  must  be  left  free 
to  follow  conscience  and  inclination.  Over  this  freedom 
priestcraft  has  no  legitimate  power,  ghostly  exhortations 
will  have  but  a  limited  influence,  and  only  the  counsels 
of  plain  good-sense,  and  appeals  in  behalf  of  a  common 
public  benefit,  can  have  any  sway.  We  must  respect 
conscience  whenever  we  would  address  it.  We  niu&t 
allcyw  all  lawful  liberty  whenever  we  would  ask  from  it  a 
concession,  or  indicate  for  it  a  mode  of  exerdse  confonned 
to  the  law  of  love. 

Still  it  is  to  be  considered  that  these  various  uses  of  the 
day,  as  suits  various  tastes,  may  be  conflicting  uses,  possi* 
bly  inconsistent  uses,  interfering  with  each  other,  making 
cross  purposes,  involvii^  the  injury  of  some  in  the  pleas* 
ure  01  others,  and  subjecting  some  to  exbra  labor,  that 
others  may  find  relaxation  or  improvement  on  Sunday. 
Even  on  any  one  of  our  common  holidays,  w^hosc  lawful 
use  for  revelry  and  enjoyment  is  unquestioned,  what  is 
gained  to  some  is  lost  to  oiIk  rs  :  wliat  is  pleasure  to 
some  is  aimnynnce  or  peril  to  others.  The  labors  of 
many  hard-working  persons  are  doubled  on  such  days, 
not  always  with  a  (lupiication  of  their  wages.  The  poor, 
nervous  invalids,  and  there  are  many  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  cities  where  holidays  are  rife,  are  agonized  by 
the  sound  of  bells  and  cannon,  of  martial  music  and 
merry-making  crowds,  far  into  midnight   Boys  explode 
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their  fiie-crackeniy  io  them  the  yeiy  acme  of  enjoyment^ 
but  to  the  peril  of  those  who  ride  with  hone«;  and,  in 
general,  amusement  Is  foond  to  be  almost  as  hard  a 
task  to  many  as  is  labor.  There  might  be  a  strong 
case  made  ont  from  the  expenses  and  nnxieiics  and 
dangers  and  toils  which  even  a  yearly  holiday  of  relaza* 
tion  and  merriment  involves  for  a  portion  of  thecom> 
munity, — a  case  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  remind  us 
that  there  are  conflicting  tastes  and  interests  at  stake 
when  each  person  acts  \\\^  pleasure  on  such  a  day. 

And  if  these  conflictinc^  nsos  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  a  common  holiday  ot  annual  occurrence,  they 
would,  of  course,  be  more  numerous,  more  troublesome, 
more  annoying,  in  the  case  of  a  weekly  Sunday,  if  the 
only  principle  recognized  were  for  each  one  to  consult 
his  own  taste  or  pleasure.  Every  one  of  those  nses  of 
Sanday  which  have  jnst  been  referred  to  as  snggested 
by  the  general  answer,  that  each  person  may  consult  his 
own  inclination,  involves  annoyance  or  care  or  loss  for 
some,  in  what  is  relaxation  or  delight  to  others.  If  the 
city  poors  out  multitudes  into  the  country  on  Sanday, 
the  quiet  of  Sunday  for  those  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try is  broken.  Drivers  and  ostlers,  and  engineers  and 
brnkemcfi^  must  work  when  they  might  be  glad  to  rest. 
Household  servants  must  increase  instead  of  diminish- 
ing their  toil  to  provide  feasts  for  the  Sunday  table. 
The  ways  in  which  some  people  would  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  children  on  Sunday  might  be  most 
delightful  to  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  most  injurious 
to  children.  If  some  persons  like  to  visit  on  Sunday,  the 
other  party  may  not  like  to  be  visited.  If  the  pleasure 
of  some  consists  in  motion,  the  pleasure  of  those  about 
whom  they  move  may  consist  in  rest.  If  any  considem* 
ble  number  love  Sunday  for  its  peace  and  worship,  a 
very  small  number  may  deprive  it  of  that  chamcter. 
Indeed,  a  person's  own  single  use  of  the  day  may  put 
him  in  conflict  with  himself  alone,  as  it  is  no  difficult 
problem  to  solve  how  much  is  gained  by  the  plethora  of 
repletion,  and  the  stupor  of  sleep,  and  the  dissipation  of 
thou'-zbt.  on  Sunday,  and  how  much  is  lost  by  them, — 
gained  to  the  animal  sense,  and  lost  to  health,  comfort, 
and  improvement. 

So  that,  after  all,  this  general  answer,  that  every  one 
6* 
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may  cooBidt  his  own  taste  and  indinatioiL  as  to  the 
manner  of  spending  Sunday,  thoagh  it  may  state  what 
10  literally  tnie,  and  what  full  liberty  of  conscience  or 
oondnct  may  demand  unchallenged,  is  at  best  but  a  kind 
of  selfish,  savage  liberty,  a  wild  man's  plea,  and  not  a 
dictate  of  that  8elf-eoiitrolHng.  amiable,  and  benevolent 
spirit  which  inakei^  thr  cc^iiimon  good  an  element  in  ail 
individual  indulgences  and  interests. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as  social,  friendly  persons, 
we  mnst  quaUfy  this  general  answer  which  some  jx^rsons 
wonld  give  as  to  the  uses  of  tSunday,  and  instead  of  say- 
ing Without  condition,  that  each  one  may  consult  his 
own  taste  or  inclination,  we  must  endeavour  to  reconcile 
uses  of  Sunday  which  might  conflict,  and  roost  harmo- 
nize, as  far  as  is  possible,  some  inconsistent  or  discor- 
dant means  and  ends.  So  that  in  seeking  to  know  the 
good  uses  of  Sanday,  we  must  take  broad  views,  a  wide 
horizon,  high  estimatesi  deep  measurements.  Nor  would 
it  be  strange  if  some  were  to  find  that  they  had  mistaken 
as  to  their  own  best  good,  and  in  looking  for  pleasure 
found  pain,  and  lost  a  possible  benefit  while  hazarding 
only  a  waste. 

And  again.  While  a  Iriendly  spirit  nnd  a  regard  for 
the  common  good  lead  ns  to  set  sdnie  dillcrent  standard 
for  the  day  than  that  of  iii<]i\  ulual  taste  or  pleasnre,  we 
have  to  consider  that  only  »t>itie  higher  standard  than 
this  can  retain  Sunday  as  a  marked  and  peculiar  d;iy  in 
any  shape  or  form.  'I'liai  Sunday  may  be  even  a  holi- 
day, it  nmst  be  something  more.  That  individual  taiitcs 
and  pleasures  may  find  m  it  their  own  just  and  reason- 
able indulgence,  there  must  be  a  common  sentiment,  a 
harmony  of  conception  or  use,  an  accordance  to  some 
extent  of  opinion,  —  a  measure  of  sympathy  in  feeling,  to 
prevent  the  complete  secularization  of  the  day.  Ml  of 
ns  must  agree  upon  some  character  to  be  attached  to  the 
day,  sufficiently  distinctive  to  mark  it  in  the  weekly  cal* 
endar,  to  find  it  recognized  year  aftef  year,  and  to  per- 
petuate it  We  cannot  sustain  even  an  annual  holiday 
without  some  cause,  ronton,  end,  or  object,  to  engage 
all  cln'^^ps  and  ages,  and  to  engage  them  in  a  common 
sympathy. 

If  a  niuiiber  of  our  countrymen  residing  in  Kus^ia,  ior 
instance,  were  to  ask  aU  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire 
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to  mule  'With  tiwm  in  obseiring  our  Fonrtii  of  July  ferti* 
Tttl,  the  Bnatlans  would  reply,  Why  should  we,  see- 
ing  that  we  have  no  common  share  with  you  in  what 
for  you  has  signalused  that  day?"  It  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable to  ask  a  community  of  Jews  to  observe  the 
Christian  Easter,  or  to  call  npon  the  Chinese  to  keep 
Chri-'tmaj^  before  we  hnvc  converted  them.  Indeed,  that 
word  "  Christmas  "  suggests  to  even  a  more  apposite 
illustration  oi  the  need  of  a  very  ijeneral  and  a  very  ac- 
cordant sympathy  to  distiugiiish  simply  a  yearly  holiday. 
For  large  masses  of  Christians — for  various  reasons, 
founded  in  history  and  experience,  m  religious  opinions 
and  convictions,  and  in  private  judgment  —  will  not  ob- 
ger?e  Christnias,  and  the  attempt  to  urge  its  observance 
meets  with  opposition.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  sympathy  with  an  eedesiastiisal  festival  not 
recognized  in  Scriptore  nor  in  early  Christian  ages,  bat 
belonging  to  a  system  which  multiplied  such  testivals 
and  fasts  beyond  all  reason.  The  very  ground  of  opposi* 
tion  taken  by  some  Christians  against  the  observance  of 
Christmas  is,  that  all  such  days  detract  Irom  Sunday, 
which  suffices  for  every  public  religious  use,  and  will  be 
ail  the  more  etTeclive  lor  such  a  use,  the  mofe  it  is  distin* 
guished  by  a  sole  oliservance. 

Now,  if  some  general  and  close  sympathy  of  feeling  is 
needed  as  the  ground  or  reason  for  the  observance  of 
even  a  yearly  holiday,  how  much  more  is  it  needed  to 
perpetuate  a  weekly  holiday  ?  Wc  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  no  consenting  harmony  of  many  minds  and  hearts 
suffixes  a  prevailing  estimate  to  Sunday,  and  indicates  in 
general  its  appropriate  uses,  its  observance  in  any  shape, 
and  then  its  recognition  at  all,  will  soon  fade  ont  firom 
society.  We  must  all  agree  upon  its  uses,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  leave  it  available  for  any  uses.  We  must  respect 
it  enough  to  retain  it.  It  most  have  a  charaeker  in  order 
that  it  may  have  an  existence. 

Once  more.  We  arc  to  look  for  some  specific  uses  from 
Sunday, —  for  uses  to  which  tlie  day  is  peculiarly  and  es- 
pecially adapted,  —  lor  uses  which  are  not  served  by  oth- 
er days',  —  for  uses,  too,  wliicli  help  a  part  of  our  nature 


not  otherwise  cared  for  or  administered  to.  80  that  the 
ne(  (  .  lilies  of  men  are  an  index  to  the  uses  of  Sunday. 
And  what  are  men's  necessities, — those  that  need  more 
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care  or  attention  ?  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  all 
the  business  of  life  except  that  which  is  done  in  kitchens 
should  be  suspended  once  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of 

feasting,  seeing  that  most  of  us  eat  daily  as  much  as  is 
good  for  UBy  and  that  tliere  nn  age  at  wbioh  we  learn 
that  a  f»^ast  is  our  poorest  im nl,  and  is  not  always  a 
hcaitiiiul  or  a  comfortable  pl(  usnre.  Tt  rnn  hardly  be 
necessary  that  a  weekly  day  slioiild  be  disi  i nguisiied  tor 
social  vi.sitiiig,  lor  much  of  the  zest  of  vij^iting  depends 
upon  onr  moods  and  tenses  of  feeling  and  occasion. 
Miu  li,  very  much  is  to  be  said,  and  something  will  soon 
be  said  of  the  need  of  a  day  for  resting,  for  quiet,  for 
peace,  in  so  far  and  to  Hie  utmost  length  that  Son^y 
will,  in  this  respect,  meet  a  necessity  of  men,  —  a  neoe^ 
sity  not  otherwise  piovided  for  to  any  or  to  ail.  For  our 
point  now  is,  that  the  necessities  of  men  furnish  an  index 
to  the  capabilities  of  Sunday.  The  necessities  of  men, 
taking  them  in  a  broad,  just  view,  with  fair  allowance 
for  the  whole  of  human  nature,  —  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  its  exhaustion  and  its  renewal,  its  private  ex- 
periences, its  social  and  domestic  ties,  its  Adl  range  of 
exercise,  its  exposures  and  its  trials,  its  eui  thly  aims  and 
duties,  its  unknown  limits  and  issues,  the  unsounded 
mystery  of  its  origin,  the  shadowy  visions  ot  its  destiny, 
—  the  necessities  of  men,  of  their  bodies,  of  their  minds, 
of  their  spirits,  —  the  common  wants  of  all  that  live  in 
civili/ed  liie,  ilic  wants,  that  is,  which  are  least  likely  to 
be  met  without  such  a  day  as  Sunday,  —  it  is  to  these 
that  we  are  to  look  to  decide  the  uses  of  Sunday.  And 
if  intrusted  solely  to  that  decision,  Sunday  will  not  lose 
any  thins.  A  command  once  engrsTed  on  a  tahle  of 
stone  wiU  be  transfened  to  a  fleshly  table  in  every  heart 
A  day  which  bos  followed  the  round  of  human  mrtunes 
in  the  murky  ways  of  superstition,  in  the  briery  paths  of 
iniquity,  and  the  blind  gropings  of  folly  and  error,  will 
come  at  last  to  stand,  like  the  orb  which  gives  it  its  title, 
for  the  light  and  blessini^  of  all  our  mortal  days. 

The  necessities  of  men,  —  they  :ire  numcion-  and  very 
various,  some  of  them  more  real  and  pressing  than  others, 
and  som»'  tliat  are  thought  the  most  real  are  only  the 
most  hciinnus.  Civilization  and  progress,  as  they  minis- 
ter so  bountifully  to  some  of  the  elements  of  human 
nature,  unci  task  so  severely  some  of  its  energies,  do  also 
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expose  it  to  MNBie  risks  and  tnals  whidi  make  us  eres 
painfully  aware  of  its  most  real  neoesaitieB.  These  de* 
mand  all  the  niOfe  the  help  of  wise  and  good  appliances* 

We  feel  the  necessities  of  heart,  body,  and  spirit ;  they 
R^k  o(  tiiemselYes  for  relief^  leinibrcezQenty  guidance  to  a 
supply. 

The  question  has  oiu  n  l)een  debated,  whetluT  there 
are  traees  of  any  thing  like  a  day  of  weekly  rest  or  \\ or- 
ship  aiaoofi^  savages,  barbarian  hordes,  in  uiouiitain  fast- 
nesses, on  desert  borders,  or  in  ocean  islands.  Conclu- 
sions vary.  But  if  there  were  and  are  uo  such  days 
among  such  men  and  women^  there  are  reasons  for  their 
absence.  Savage  and  civilized  life,  with  all  their  othet 
difierenoesi  present  these.  Civilized  life  is  for  the  most 
part  regular,  with  distiDctly  divided  pursuits,  exhaustive 
labors,  inteuser  thought,  coUisions  of  interest,  social 
ineqnalities,  and  is  more  vitally  dependent  upon  great 
institutions  of  law  and  love  and  order.  These  pecn> 
liarities  of  civilized  life  indicate  our  necessities  above 
those  of  savages,  —  necessities  which  Sunday  will  minis* 
ter  to  better  tliiu!  any  thing  else. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  day  whieh  mniks  the  regions 
and  the  compass  of  civili/jition.  We  ask  ourselves  if  a 
great  deal  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  come  from  such 
a  day,  if  it  does  not  at  least  admit  of  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  meeting  our  necessities.  Let  us  conceive  it 
apart  from  all  its  present  uses,  as  if  the  iiresh  question 
were  before  ns,  the  day  being  given,  How  shall  it  be  em- 
ployed? What  shall  be. done  with  it?  Six  days  pass 
round,  with  all  their  regular  cares  and  duties,  and  their 
many  fragments  of  time  for  various  ease  and  lelaxatioa 
and  waste.  A  seventh  day  comes,  not  to  be  so  spenty 
not  necessarily,  not  by  custom,  as  are  the  other  six,  — — 
but  how  otherwise  ? 

The  very  name  of  the  day,  Snndai/y  whether  P;tt'an, 
Jew,  or  Chrisiiai]  ^rave  it  its  title,  —  the  wry  jiame, 
Sun-dny.  briag.s  with  it  the  idea  of  eminence,  the  thought 
of  glory  and  grandeur,  and  blessing  and  the  skies.  The 
greatest  of  all  heaven's  orbs,  the  brightest  of  ail  its  shiu- 
ing  stars,  the  source  of  that  power  which  binds  this  earth 
to  its  annual  and  its  daily  pathways,  of  the  light  that 
floods  it  with  radiance,  of  the  heat  tlwt  spreads  over  it 
fertility  and  beauty,  even  the  that  is  the  epithet 
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of  Christendom's  chiefest  day.  If  Woden  and  Thor 
and  Saturn,  old  and  unclcMn  divinitiea,  are  eommemo- 
rated  by  us  every  week  on  tiieir  ancient  days,  we  use  the 
words  in  utter  uiici>nscionsness,  and  no  harm  cotnes  of 
it.  Onr  Sabbath  is  named  after  the  Sun,  —  the  Sun 
that  is  in  heaven,  —  the  pure,  unquenched,  nnc  vhausted 
Sun,  —  the  Sun  that  shines  on  this  earth,  whuac  blaze 
we  cannot  gaze  upon,  —  that  glorious  and  benelicent  orb, 
iirom  whose  mat^al  splendors  the  old  Hebrew  prophet 
boirowed  emblems  for  that  other  heavenly  light,  the 
finn  of  Bighteonsnees,  who  bean  light  and  healing  in 
his  beams,  shining  from  east  to  west,  even  Chriet  the 
Lord,  whose  is  also  its  other  title  of  the  Loid^s  day. 

And  there  is  something  that  commends  this  day,  and 
•oggests  its  good  use,  in  the  period  at  which  it  oocnni, 
once  in  seven  days.  It  seems  to  be  in  a  right  propor- 
tion with  the  other  six  days.  There  is  a  sort  of  affinity 
between  this  peri  or!  of  alternation  from  Sunday  to  the 
other  days,  and  from  the  other  days  to  Sunday,  —  an 
affinity  which  makes  it  accord  with  nerves  and  muscles, 
with  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  cravings  and  ai>i)etites. 
Of  course  very  much  of  this  feeling  and  fancied  atiuuty, 
if  not  the  whole  of  it,  is  the  result  of  habit,  bijoause  we 

afe  used  to  the  recarrence  of  Sunday  once  in  seven  da^ 
The  attempts  which  some  over-zealons  and  imaginative 
persons  have  made  to  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
our  constitution,  or  the  essential  anangement  of  things, 
by  which  one  day  in  seven  is  exactly  the  period  for  the 
alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of  our  strength  and  de- 
votion,—» these  attempts  may  be  ingenious,  and  they 
have  drawn  out  considerable  interesting  information,  but 
they  cannot  be  intrusted  with  any  important  issue  in  the 
matter.  Bnt  still,  spfMng  that  we  all  ncerl  })eriodieal 
change  or  relict,  and  tli;it  custom  has  h;ihitnat( d  us  to  a 
seventh  day,  we  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  there 
is  something  in  the  radical  fitness  of  things  to  bring  ail 
our  feelings  and  necessities  within  just  that  rule  of  pro- 
portion. Six  daytj  are  enough  for  one  uninterrupted 
steady  track  of  occupation  or  effort,  for  one  mirelaxed 


suffice  for  livelihood  and  heavy  care,  and  to  deserve  a 
day  to  follow  them  for  relief,  and  the  seventh  day,  Bun- 
day,  seems  to  come  to  multitudes  just  at  the  felicitous 


strain  upon  man* 
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moment  Some  secret  sympathy,  or  longing,  or  ex- 
haustion within  OS  intimates,  as  does  the  common 
hoasehoki  docsky  that  wise  companion  of  our  days,  that 
its  periodical  power  is  ahoat  spent,  and  that  the  direct- 
ing, renewing  energy  must  be  applied  again.  Trae,  we 
make  the  clock  to  need  this  weekly  renewal,  and  we 
may  lengthen  the  period  of  its  power.  Bat  our  choice  of 
that  period  may  be  taken  as  onr  testimony  as  to  how 
long  the  secret  springs  within  us  will  move  the  compli- 
cated mechanism  aright  and  strongly,  without  a  touch 
from  the  Maker's  hand.  As  a  matter  of  feeling,  we  do 
not  like  a  clock  that  goes  more  than  a  week  without 
winding.  Even  an  intelligent  person  all  alone  on  a 
desert  inland,  if  he  consulted  the  healthful  training  of 
his  whole  nature,  would  endeavuur  to  have  some  method 
and  ulteriiatioii  in  his  course  of  life.  Jf  by  former  habit 
one  day  in  seren  had  been  marked  as  a  red-letter  day  for 
him,  even  he,  all  alone,  would  be  likely  to  retain  some- 
thing of  its  distinctive  character,  and  would  be  interested 
to  know  bow  be  should  spend  it 

All  the  reasons  which  would  influence  an  individual 
in  this  lonely  state  as  to  the  use  of  Sunday  have  their 
iiiU  force  for  persons  who  live  in  society,  while  other 
reasons  are  added  for  a  jndicions  and  improving  use 
a  day  in  each  week  rescued  from  ordinary  ocrnpations, 
and  left  free  to  be  spent  in  the  wiser?tway.  That  a  vast 
deal  ought  to  be  exjieeted  from  Sunday  Trcjuirrs  no 
proof  to  intellifrent  persons.  When  we  eonsider  the 
varioiipj  neeessitiL's  of  human  beings  to  which  it  may  and 
ought  to  minister,  we  cannot  but  lament  its  waste  and 
its  unprofitable  use.  Even  if  tlie  lul vantages  of  Sunday 
are  merely  lost  to  any  considerable  number  of  persons, 
one  feels  as  if  be  were  looking  upon  the  conflagration  of 
a  noble  forest  on  a  winter's  day.  How  many  shiveriiiff 
mortals,  how  many  cheerless  hearths,  mieht  be  blessed 
by  what  is  wasted  in  that  blazing  desolation  under  a 
wintry  sky ! 

By  strain  of  remarks,  which  no  one  can  rightly  charge* 

on  the  one  hand  with  irreverence,  nor  on  the  other  with 
dictation,  or  priestcraft,  or  supeistition,  we  are  led  to  seek 

for  such  uses  from  Sunday  as  are  unselfish  first,  then  sym- 
pathetic and  harmonious  and  geri'Tal,  and,  finally,  such 
as  will  minister  to  the  necessitiea  of  men  in  due  order. 
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Aoeordiog  as  those  Deoessities  ate  most  pTessingly  feh, 
by  single  individiials»  or  by  the  mass  of  men.  Within 
these  cdiuiitions  we  aie  to  find  the  capabilities  of  Son- 
day.  We  might  view  man  as  an  Individoai,  then  as  a 
social,  then  as  a  religious  being,  and  when  we  under- 
stood  his  necessities  under  each  condition,  we  might 
adapt  to  them  some  of  the  uses  of  Sunday.  But  the 
metliofl  \v\\\  he  essentially  the  same,  if,  in  the  simplest 
nmiiiM  i  ]u!rfsible,  w«  consider  the  capabilities  of  Sunday 
to  serve  us  in  three  speeitie  ways,  —  for  rest  or  relief, — 
for  general  culture,  improvement,  and  happiness,  —  for 
religious  iruiiiing  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  piety 
and  humanity. 

Sunday  is  a  day  for  rest  Best  is  a  great  necessity  of 
men ;  and  Sunday  admits  <tf  rest  That  the  most 
ancient  word  connected  with  the  seventh  day.  It  is,  in- 
deedy  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sabbath*  Bat  what  is 
rest  in  the  sense  m  which  it  is  used  in  this  connection  ? 
Jt  means  repose  for  the  physical  system,  relief  from 
drudgery  and  labor,  relaxation  from  care,  quietude  from 
anxiety,  stillness,  seclasion«  occupation  with  tiiought  or 
feeling«  These  are  the  general  meanings  of  Sunday  rest 
Of  eourse,  sueh  rest  can  never  be  complete  anywhere. 
Some  labors  nf  lifr  must  still  go  on,  —  not  only  works  of 
neei'ssity  and  mercy,  but  som^  works  of  eonvenienee  and 
comlort.  Sunday  is  a  day  ol  pruik-L:''  lor  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  overtasked,  —  even  for  the  prisoner.  Any  edicts 
or  opinions  which  would  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  day 
for  any  such  rest,  or  any  such  work,  or  any  sueh  privi- 
lege, are  wrong,  superstitious,  without  warrant  froni  the 
Bible,  and  perfectly  absurd  as  professions  of  homage  to 
God.  And  the  various  kinds  of  rest  or  rdtef  for  which 
Sunday  oifera  opportunities  are  to  be  estimated  and  in- 
dnlj^  in  aecording  to  the  most  pressing  necessities  of 
difi^nt  persons,—- that  is  tlie  rule  for  Sunday  rest 
There  are  some  whose  most  pressing  necessity  is  for  rest 
by  sleep ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  use  Sunday  for  sleeps 
* — the  whole  of  it  to  do  nothing  but  sleep.  If  any  one 
blames  such  persons  for  such  a  use  of  one  day  in  seven, 
let  him  pause  a  minute  and  think.  There  may  be,  there 
is,  blame  somewhere  in  this  case;  but  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  lay  it  where  it  belongs.  The  wroniif  is  not  in  a  tired 
man's  sleeping,     that  is  but  a  conlormity  to  a  beautiful 
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natural  law.  Nor  is  the  sin  in  the  choice  of  Sunday  for 
deep,  if  that  is  the  only  opportunity  for  it.  The  blame  is 
chargeable  npoii  the  use  of  the  other  six  days,  and  upon 
those  unnatural  arrangements  of  society  which  make  life 

for  the  whole  week,  night  and  day,  so  exhausting  to 
some  persons.  Nobodv  ouij^ht  to  be  so  hardly  tasked 
through  the  week  a^s  to  need,  or  even  to  be  able,  to  doze 
out  the  whole  ot  one  day  in  seven.  In  those  in\  «  <Tiga- 
tions  whii  li  were  pursued  by  a  eoinmittee  of  Ww  V\ii^^\\^\i 
Parliament  concerning  the  value  and  use  of  a  Sabbath, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  rest  of 
that  day  to  the  laboring  classes,  whose  weary  limbs  and 
muscles  and  minds  are  all  bnt  powerless  every  Satnr^ 
day  night  The  result  may  prove  the  value  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  complete  rest  for  them»  but  it  proves  also 
that  the  social  system  which  so  exhausts  them,  that  one 
day  in  seven  is  wholly  needed  for  animal  repose,  is  an 
outrage  upon  the  human  constitution.  God  has  de- 
signed the  night  of  each  and  every  day  for  such  rest,  and 
only  the  diseases  of  civilization  interfere  with  that  blessed 
ordinance.  When  mm  and  women  so  exhausted  use 
bunday  for  sleep,  they  turn  it  to  supj)ly  their  chief  neces- 
sity. And  they  are  justilied.  Meanwhile  their  weary 
and  imbrvited  forms  testify  very  sternly  against  a  great 
social  uTDiig.  Their  sleep  outside  of  tlie  churches  proves 
the  general  weakness  of  religious  interest  in  society  at 
large,  as  much  as  the  sleepers  inside  of  the  churches 
prove  their  own  feeble  interest  in  what  nominally  calls 
them  together. 

But  words  can  hardly  be  needed  to  show  that  Sunday 
rest  does  not  mean  merely  sleep,  lounging,  listlessness,  or 
animal  indolence.  The  need  of  repose  shows  itself  in 
other  shapes  than  that  of  slumber.  We  need  repose 
from  care,  from  anxiety,  from  the  constant  distraction  of 
our  thoughts,  from  the  rushing  turmoil  of  business  and 
pleasure  in  our  extremely  artificial  life.  And  the  sort  of 
rest  which  «ome  persons  need  will  actually  be  found  in 
exertion,  in  occupation,  in  someiiiing  very  dillercnt  from 
what  engages  their  week-day  lives,  'i'hose  who  are 
working  for  themselves  all  the  week  might  really  find 
rest  in  working  for  others  on  Sunday, —  in  laboring  in 
some  way  for  the  young  or  the  old,  the  sick  or  the  poor. 
This  would  certainly  be  repose  from  selfishness,  and  it 
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would  promote  mnch  efiicient  humanity  on  Sunday* 
There  is  need  enon^fh  by  all  of  rest  of  one  or  another 
kind  to  make  the  quxet  of  Simday  a  great  isonditioA  of 

civiliz:iTinn. 

Snnduy  is  suited  for  various  uses  of  general  cuiture, 
impiuvernent,  and  happiness.    Its  ways  and  means  for 
thege  endd  change,  advance,  and  multiply  \\  ith  the  prog- 
ress of  society.    The  history  of  Sunday  in  Christendom, 
if  written  out  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  these  uses  of  it, 
would  be  eminently  inBtnictlTe  and  ddightfuL  The 
fimt  classical  or  heathen  lecoid  which  takes  note  of  the 
observance  of  our  Sunday  brings  before  ns  a  company 
of  men,  women,  and  chtldten,  in  a  sednded  place,  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  evangelic  namtiYe,  and  singing 
hymns,  and  praymg  to  God.    Were  not  the  homes  to 
which  they  returned  happier  for  those  exercises?  In 
the  semi-barbarous  states  of  society  through  which  the 
Christian  leaven  was  wt^rkinir  its  slow  change,  we  may 
trace  thr  softening,  aiin  Imrating  intluencen  of  Sunday. 
Allow  tiiut  superstition  niiii<r]fMl  with  it,  tliat  there  was 
more  chatf  than  wheat,  stiil  tiii.s  was  better  than  to  have 
had  it  all  super^iiuon  and  all  chaft'.  Through  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  occasions  which  the  Church  could  in- 
fluence, though  it  could  not  control  them,  and  a  period 
or  periods  were  appointed  during  whitli  all  strife  and 
fighting  were  made  to  cease.    Thoee  quiet  intervals  in 
an  agitated  and  warring  society  bore  the  noble  title  of 
«  The  Thice  of  God."   Many  had  cause  to  bless  them. 
They  have  grown  to  a  longer  and  more  genml  trace. 
In  the  mountain  legions  of  Christendom,  in  some  its 
fairest  valleys,  in  some  of  its  happiest  hamlets,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  its  most  crowded  oitiesi  Sunday  baa  been  a 
chief  element  in  civilization  and  all  humane  works. 
Little  children  have  been  gathered  to  learn,  on  Sondayi 
all  that  they  were  ever  to  know.    Neighbours  have  met 
for  friendly  greetings  a?Kl  inquiries.    A  degree  of  calm 
has  been  ditiiised  over  lucasts  burdened  with  heated  ani- 
mosities.   Around  the  grassy  mounds  in  village  church- 
yards, where  their  "rude  forefathers  slept,"  or  by  the 
lofty  monuments  of  the  honored  dead,  men  and  women 
learned  much  wisdom  and  love  and  faith,  while  as  yet 
there  were  no  books  or  papers  lor  them  to  read.  The 
hard  rustics  who  tilted  the  earth,  the  shepherds  scattered 
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ftihoQg  the  hills,  the  miner  from  his  dark  reoesses,  the 
fisherman,  the  sailor,  from  their  rough  ways,  the  none 
from  the  sick-chamber,  —  all  lonely  and  pecnUar  personsy 
from  their  solitary,  or  mechanical,  or  selfish,  or  thought* 
less  lives,  have  been  bronght  together  from  wide 
distances,  and  have  looked  at  each  other,  and  become 
interested  in  each  other,  and  a  Sunday  so  spent  has 
never  left  any  one  precisely  as  it  found  him,  nor  the 
other  six  days  to  be  as  they  would  have  been  without 
that  Snnday. 

Kt't'[)iiig  oil  w'lih  the  progress  of  fivilizatiun,  Sunday 
multiplies  its  good  iisos.  Coiiiion;il»!r  bomes  have  (lone 
much  to  alter  its  asptxt  out  of  doors.  The  exeri  k-c  of 
private  opinions  in  religion  has  done  even  more,  and  the 
abundance  of  books  and  papers  has  done  the  most  of  all 
to  add  to  our  resources  for  Sunday.  It  should  be  a  day 
for  domestic  happiness.  Let  the  meal  be  bountiful  as 
£tf  as  is  healthful  Let  children  love  the  day,  and  never 
connect  with  it  one  sad  or  weary  feeling.  Let  there  be 
something  in  the  home,  in  the  heart,  in  the  mind,  to 
cheer  the  very  stormiest  or  most  cloudy  Sunday,  and  to 
add  beauty  even  to  the  brightest  rays  of  sunught,  and 
elasticity  to  the  very  purest  air  of  Sunday,  when  it  is 
pleasant  Let  noise  be  hushed,  not  because  it  is  wicked, 
but  because  it  is  noise,  for  that  is  reason  enough.  Let 
the  largest  liberty  not  only  be  granted,  but  elaiined  for 
every  one,  for  finding  according  to  his  means  and  taste 
the  of>5)ortiuuties  of  ciiltiire,  improvemeiit,  and  happiness 
on  that  day.  Let  kindness  and  wisdom,  rather  than 
ghostly  terror,  prevail  against  mere  levity,  or  folly,  or  dis- 
sipation, oif  that  day  or  on  other  days.  The  day  is  a 
good  one  ;  it  may  be  made  the  best  one.  It  is  crowned 
and  loaded  with  opportunities.  Its  best  use  gives  us  the 
best  conceptions  which  we  can  form  of  heaven  and  its 
eternal  Sabbath.  The  capabilities  of  Sunday  for  general 
culture,  improvement,  and  happiness  are  so  clearly  proved 
in  past  experience,  are  so  obvious  too,  as  to  need  no  de^ 
taiL  They  are  found  in  quiet,  in  studying  the  works  and 
purposes  of  nature,  in  the  joys  and  duties  of  home,  in  sym- 
pathies and  kind  deeds  to  the  suffering,  in  reading,  and  in 
the  collecting  together  of  the  thoughts  and  good  feelings. 

We  have  left  the  religious  uses  of  Sunday  for  our 
closing  remarks,   ileiigioa  stands  iirst  in  most  argu- 
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meats  for  the  day;  bat  whether  it  begins  or  doaes  the 
treatmeat  of  the  tbenie  matters  not»  provided  all  the 
other  reasons  for  the  day,  and  all  the  other  ases  of  it,  give 
emphasis  to  its  religious  value.  In  our  opinion, and 
that  we  believe  has  not  been  hastily  formed  or  imperfect 
ly  tested,  as  a  survey  of  the  best  half  of  Christendom  haa 
instructed  it, — in  our  opinion,  the  uses  of  Sunday  for 
any  good  purpose  whatever  deprnrl  upon  its  receiving 
from  religion  a  sincere  atui  a  very  thorough  consecration. 
Religion  first  di^l iiii^'ui-htd  and  marked  the  day;  of  this 
tliere  can  be  no  ciuestion.  Religion  has  improved  the 
day  and  iiKide  it  a  blessing  for  ages  and  gcnurations. 
Whatever  under  the  name  of  religion  trifles  with  the 
day,  or  turns  it  to  ihe  service  of  supersliuou,  hypocrisy, 
or  error,  is  surely  to  be  deeply  deplored,  but  will  be 
alleged  to  the  discredit  of  its  best  design  only  by  the  un- 
thii&ng  and  the  unjust  That  the  day  may  exist  for 
the  repose  of  the  body,  the  refreshment  of  the  heart,  and 
the  cultQre  of  the  miad,  it  must  be  sanctified  by  its  ases 
f<Hj>iet^* 

Religious  training  in  the  sentiments  and  pfactice  of 
piety  and  humanity,  —  this  is  a  necessity  of  man.  Suup 
day  can  minister  to  that  necessity;  not  Sunday  exclu- 
sively, but  efficiently  and  bountifully,  without  stint  or 
measure.  In  urging  tlie  religious  uses  of  Sundav,  we 
mu^t  take  the  Inrirest  and  the  noblest  possi])le  vii  w  s  of 
reli^Moii,  —  its  individual,  its  domestic,  its  social,  and  its 
public  oiiices  and  work.  We  know  that  religion  can 
vie  with  any  other  interest  in  bringing  together  eeni]);!- 
nies  of  iiieii,  wouieii,  and  children.  Some  persons  li<H  k 
to  a  sanctuary  as  to  a  safe  and  saving  pladb,  as  sheep 
are  drawn  to  their  folds  by  night.  Others  will  come  to 
its  pablic  services  for  pleasure  or  information.  The 
reli^oas  use  of  Sunday  is  to  be  found  in  a  sentiment 
which  might  reasonably  draw  all  human  beings  into  one 
great  temple,  if  such  a  structure  could  be  built  That 
there  is  such  a  necessity  impelling  man,  and  such  an  in- 
fluence drawing  him,  is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  reg- 
ukr  occasions  of  worship  all  the  world  over,  through  fdl 
time. 

For  some  of  the  religious  necessities  of  men,  lonely 
devotion  is  the  proper  mjkI  ready  resom"ce.  Others  of 
our  spiritual  wants  depend,  as  do  our  social  and  public 
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and  commo7i  interests,  npon  the  sympathies  of  concourse 
and  communion.  Nature  as  well  as  custom  has  led  us 
to  associate  some  of  the  religious  uses  of  Sunday  with 
an  altendance  upon  public  worship.  So  generally  has 
this  fact  been  recognized  throughout  Christendom,  that 
we  aTe  justified  in  referring  it  to  a  necessity  of  man* 
The  prompting  of  a  single  heart  leads  it  to  crave  a 
sanctnary,  and  the  demands  of  many  hearts  will  turn 
everv  trae  shrine  into  a  place  of  holy  oonconnie.  We 
need  Sunday  for  its  uses  of  devotion^  alone  and  with  our 
fellow-men.  We  crave  it  with  a  gnawing  hunger,  which 
he  who  does  not  feel  only  shows  that  he  has  quelled  the 
appetite  of  a  human  being  with  the  husks  of  a  prodigaL 
Me  need  most  deeply,  we  nerd  constantly  and  periodi- 
cally, the  holy  influences  of  Sunday.  It  is  the  great  n-snr- 
ance,  the  best  season  and  meanr^  of"  preparation  which  ilie 
earth  affords  for  heaven.  We  need  it  to  come  with  its 
quiet,  early  hours,  its  silent  streets,  its  closed  warehouses, 
its  solemn  sounds,  its  ventmhle  Scriptures,  its  social 
prayers,  its  sacred  songs,  its  asbctublage  of  families  in  the 
courts  of  God.  We  need  its  repose  for  thought,  resoiu* 
tion,  and  piety.  Do  we  not  need  Sunday  for  all  these 
purposes  ?  Is  theie  any  one  who  has  shared  the  Chris* 
tian  influences  of  a  Christian  land  and  a  Christian  ances> 
try,  that  does  not  feel  that  the  fountains  of  sweet  and 
nrecions  good  are  opened  to  his  heart  only  on  Sunday? 
The  first  association  which  made  it  dear  to  Christians 
was,  that  it  brought  two  angels  to  an  empty  tomb  to  de- 
clare a  risen  Saviour.  How  many  angels  of  peace  and 
hope  have  mioistered  on  that  day  to  empty  or  troubled 
hearts  ! 

Whoever  with  sincere  and  deep  tlionLrlit  reflects  u|)on 
his  weekly  experiences  and  dulies  will  \;dae,  as  above 
all  price,  the  sacred  opportunities  of  Sundiiy.  It  is  the 
pause  which  even  worldly  wisdom  makes  necessary  to 
the  considerate  and  prudent  Without  it^  we  should 
turn  over  page  after  page  of  our  brief  tale  of  life  with  a 
rash  and  hurried  recltlessness.  -  Folly  might  meet  with 
no  rebuke,  vice  never  be  obliged  to  contemplate  its  own 
ruin  in  one  hour  of  calm  self-examination.  As  a  re* 
straint  upon  the  bad  passions  of  men,  a  curb  upon  our 
besetting  infirmities,  Sunday  does  for  us  more  of  good 
than  we  can  readily  estimate.    Its  highest  uses  are  to  be 
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found  in  iir--  positive  inflnrnces  of  humnnilv  and  piety. 
WhiJe  Suiiday  has  introducetl  into  the  literature,  the 
social  life,  and  the  public  institutions  of  Christian  nations, 
new  beauties  in  poetry  and  prose,  new  fireside  atVections 
and  joys,  and  new  means  of  extensive  public  beneficence 
to  the  unfortunate  and  wretched,  it  has  likewise  intro* 
daoed  into  millions  of  hearts  new  objects  of  contempla* 
tion,  new  resonrcea  in  trials  new  incitements  to  an 
upright  and  neefnl  life.  One  honr  of  that  day  well  spent 
wiU  influence  for  good  our  whole  existence.  Those  who 
have  been  confined  to  their  chambers  by  long  and  wast- 
ing illnesses  are  often  heard  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  affecting  to  them  in  the  deep  repose  of 
Sunday,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  the 
passage  of  worshippefs  going  churchward  or  home- 
ward. The  sounds  awake  in  their  hearts  long-slumbering 
memories,  and  link  toii^ether  the  chords  of  severed  asso- 
ciatioris.  and  call  back  the  whole  of  life,  with  its  vanished 
companions  and  if 9  records  of  Heaven-appointed  wisdom, 
investing  the  whole  retrospect  with  a  pensive  sadness 
which  is  cheered  with  a  sweet  persuasion  at  the  heart 
that  '*  God  is  good."  A  Sunday  feeling  in  sickness 
bears  with  it  an  influence  \vh  i(  li  we  need  to  have  diffused 
over  the  years  of  our  liealth  and  prosperity. 

As  to  the  prevailing  arrangements  for  public  worship 
on  Sunday,  the  assembling  in  churches  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  the  relations  and  the  tenure  of  preachers,  the  mode 
of  service  and  the  materials  of  instruction,  these  are  all 
matters  on  which  various  experiments  have  been  tested, 
and  the  only  rule  is  to  retain  what  of  ^od  we  have  tiU 
we  can  put  something  really  better  in  its  place.  There 
is  room  for  improvement  here,  as  in  all  human  concerns 
and  methods,  and  the  law  of  its  introduction  is  unifnrm 
in  all  things.  Every  thing  depends  upon  this,  that  each 
person  do  all  that  he  can  to  make  Sunday  a  religiously 
useful  day.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  is  well 
for  families  to  go  in  their  liappy  coiripanies  to  the  jilace 
of  worsliip,  and  that  a  social,  Iriendly,  and  neighbourly 
spirit  sliould  work  in  all  hearts  through  the  pnl)Hc  sanc- 
tuarii's.  Ditlicuit  as  it  is  to  level  the  distinctions  of  life, 
religion  has  themes  which  can  deal  more  gently  and 
effectively  with  them  than  can  niiy  other  agency.  The 
viLaijty  of  preaching  lies  in  its  uiLcliigible  and  practical 
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themes,  and  in  its  rarncst  sincerity  and  frankness.  Ha- 
manily  and  piety  may  share  eqnally  in  the  subjects  of 
sermons,  and  the  more  frequently  they  trespass  eiicli  on 
the  other's  province,  the  more  devout  and  regenerating 
will  the  sermons  be.  We  certainly  have  not  learned  a 
true  lesson  concerning  God,  unless  we  have  learned  to  be 
upright  and  merciful  towards  men.  We  have  not  wor- 
thlpped  God  with  the  spirit,  ualess  we  have  softened  and 
humanized  onr  hearts. 

We  find  all  these  uses  in  Sunday,  uses  answering  to 
human  necessities.  We  could  not  add  to  the  force  of  the 
argument  which  they  offer  for  the  day.  We  know  of  no 
better  sanction  for  it.  Away  with  all  superstitious  ter* 
•  rors,— with  all  appeals  to  fear  to  sustain  Sunday  I  Away, 
too,  with  all  silly  assaults  upon  it,  —  for  all  assaults  upon 
it  are  sillv,  —  whatever  there  are  besides.  The  dav  has 
its  sanrtinn  in  its  uses.  The  gain  is  theirs  who  allow  it  to 
serve  them.    The  losjs  is  theirs  who  slight  it 

0.  £.  B. 


AST.  v.— MEN  BEFORE  ADAM.* 

"  Mex  before  Adam!  Men  evm  contemporary  with 
that  great  progenitor  I  Men  of  anotiier  line,  independent 
of  him,  and  owning  no  connection  with  liiin  whom  the 
whole  Christian  world  from  the  beginning  has  agreed  to 
recognize  as  the  *  federal  head  '  of  our  common  human- 
ity! What  new  heresy  is  this?  How  unheard  of  a  pre- 
tension !  Does  it  threaten  any  thing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  a  whole  system  of  sacred  traditions,  on  which 
the  faith  of  the  world  depends  ?  It  digs  at  foundations 
laid  in  the  Old  Testament  and  built  upon  in  the  New. 
Is  it  not  in  direct  denial  of  the  very  elements  of  Christian 
instruction?  If  Adam  were  not  the  first  created  man, 
where  was  the  '  first  disobedience  *  ?    Where  the  Fall 


*  I,  Mtn  before  Adam.  Or  a  Dtscourae  upon  the  twelAh,  thirteenth,  and 
fbortoenth  veraei  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  tha  Epbtle  oTlho  ApoaUe  Paul  to 
the  Romans.  By  whk-Ii  nrc>  prov'd,  Tliat  the  uM  Mm  wem created  before 
Adam.   London,  Printed  in  the  Year  ItiCHi. 

t.  CkriMkm,  Efmuur,  No.  CLVllI.  pp.  181 -9M. 

3.  CkriBUm  ExumkuTt  No.  CLX.  pp.  liO- 145. 
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that  involved  our  whole  race  in  tdn  and  death?  What 
beconieB  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Bestoier  and  Saviour  from 
all  that  woe  ?  What  room  is  left  where  any  such  doo> 
trine  can  stand  ?  This  upstart  theory  is  so  subversive  of 
what  the  friends  of  religious  truth  are  bound  to  hold  deari 
that  it  must  at  once  be  discountenanced  and  put  down, 
under  whatever  show  of  science,  and  under  the  protection 
of  whatever  celebrated  name  in  natural  history  it  may 

Venturo  to  appear." 

We  expected  to  hear  many  exclamations  of  this  kind, 
when  we  opened  our  pasfes  to  the  eommunications  of 
Professor  Agassiz  in  our  .March  and  July  numbers  of  the 
last  year.  We  have  not  been  wiiolly  disappointed.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  it  creditable  to  those  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  take  offence  at  the  learned  Professor's 
theory,  that  so  reserved  a  spirit  has  been  shown  on  the 
subject,  and  so  very  iitUe  has  been  acrimoniously  said. 
We  ascribe  this  forbearanoe  chiefly  to  the  increased  libei^ 
ality  of  opinion  at  the  present  day,  which  does  not  take 
alarm  so  easily  as  in  former  times,  which  allows  more 
to  the  freedom  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  is  learning 
to  distinguish  better  between  questions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  questions  either  of  antiquarian  scholarship  or 
physical  research.  We  are  i?K-1ined  also  to  n?rribe  not  a 
little  of  this  gencrons  result,  at  least  in  intelligent  quar- 
ters, to  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  that  press  the 
Biblical  account  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis, — 
difficulties  that  no  one  can  help  feeling  the  force  of,  the 
moment  they  are  presented.  The  narrative  itselt  makes 
plain  mention  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconciie  with  the  idea  that  there  were  no  other  human 
beings  on  the  earth  at  the  time  when  Adam  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  Eve 
out  of  Adam*  Cain,  in  flying  from  his  parents,  and  from 
the  unblest  spot  that  he  had  polluted  with  fratricide,  has 
a  mark  set  on  him  in  his  wanderings  *^  lest  any  finding 
him  should  kill  him  "  ;  he  roarries  a  woman  of  another 
"land";  he  builds  a  city, — which  could  not  be  needed 
for  bi^  own  use  nierelv,  nor  raised  bv  hi?  single  hands. 
"V\'e  are  aware,  indeerl.  of  the  asFcrrioii  of  some,  that 
Cain  did  not  take  his  wile  ironi  ihr  jx  ople  of  Nod,  but 
was  married  before  he  fled.  The  Biblical  account  does 
not  contradict  this;  but  yet  the  assertion  seems  to  us 
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more  easily  made  than  maintained.  We  aie  feminded, 
also,  that  the  ^  city**  here  spoken  of  might  have  been  a 
very  diminutive  one  ;  ^  no  more  than  a  nnmber  of  ootta- 
gee,  with  some  little  hedge  or  ditch  aboot  them,^  as  one 
writer  sug»;est8,  or  ^  a  mere  stockade  or  fortress,''  as  an* 
other  would  prefer  to  have  it.  Bat  really  this  sounds  to 
ns  like  trifling  about  a  Hebrew  word.  We  should  con- 
strue snch  primeval  documents  largely,  and  bring  the  tei«> 
esGope  rather  than  the  microscope  to  bear  upon  them. 
Josephus  says  of  Cain,  that  in  his  new  abode  lu;  was  "  in- 
jurious to  his  neighbours;  he  excited  his  ncqiiaiiitaficcs 
to  proriin»  plrasiires  and  spoils  by  robbery,  and  became  a 
great  leader  ot  men  into  wicked  courses  ;  he  introduced  a 
change  in  that  way  of  aimplicity  wherein  men  lived  be- 
fore, and  was  the  author  of  meabures  and  weights ;  he 
changed  the  world  into  cuiming  craftiness."  How  can 
this  be  bi ought  into  harmony  with  the  received  opinion  ? 
And  does  it  not  seem  to  indicate  in  the  first-born  of 
Adam  a  mythological,  representative  man  ? 

In  addition  to  the  considemtions  that  have  just  been 
offered,  a  careful  criticism  has  discovered  that  the  open* 
Ing^  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  do  not  contain  a  regular 
series  of  incidents  related  by  the  same  writer,  but  are 
composed  of  different  documents  pieced  together,  with 
more  or  less  of  consistency  between  the  parts.  This  is  at 
least  made  extremely  probable,  and  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  it  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  of  Noah^s  flood.  The  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  and  the  first  three  verses  of  \\v'  src^nd 
seem  to  make  one  whole ;  and  here  we  ht*   tuid  that 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  male  and  female 
created  he  them."  Then  begins  a  different  portion  end- 
in<j  with  the  fourth  eliapter;  and  here  we  read  how  the 
Lord,  that  is  Jeliuvali,  formed  man  (ditferent  words  be- 
ing us»'d  lor  the  Supreme  Beinf^),  and  planted  a  garden 
where  he  placed  him,  and  alterwards  framed  a  wife  for 
him  out  of  his  side ;  —  a  statement  which  is  evidently 
meant  to  typify  the  doseness  of  the  conju^l  tie,  and 
perhaps  also  the  subordination  of  the  more  delicate  sex, 
which  was  so  favorite  a  notion  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  races.  The  fifth  chapter 
begins  a  new  piece,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  continuance  of 
the  first  one.   It  recurs  to  the  representation  that  was 
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made  at  the  outset,  and  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  htstoiy  that  we  find  inserted  between.  It 
makes  Adam  a  generic  term.  It  says,  *^Male  and 
male  created  he  them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.**  Now 
Moses,  or  whoever  else  was  the  compiler  of  these  notices 
of  the  world's  infancy,  if  he  intended  to  teach  that  all  the 
tribes  of  men  are  the  oflbpring  of  one  ancestor,  has  cnr- 
tainly  recorded  as  faots  things  that  can  liardly  be  made 
to  as^nv'  with  such  an  assumption;  and  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  teach  it,  the  way  is  open  without  prejudi(  lo  the 
freest  speculation  on  the  subject.  In  neither  case,  to  say 
truth,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  cast  reproach  or  suspi* 
cion  upon  an  investigator  in  the  d<  ] inrtinent  of  zo6lo|3fy, 
or  ethnology,  as  if  he  inaiiiiaincd  opinions  hostile  to  Di- 
vine truth,  because  he  proceeds  independently  of  ancient 
sacred  traditions,  which  are  founa  upon  examination 
either  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another,  or  else  to  leave  •> 
the  subjects  treated  of  precisely  where  they  found  them. 

We  go  further  than  this.  We  say,  that  in  no  case 
whatever,  and  in  no  degree  whatever,  should  the  student 
of  pby8i<»i  science  be  checked  or  limited  in  his  inquiries 
by  the  supposed  authority  of  any  ancient  writing,  however 
sacred.  The  provinces  of  Biblical  criticism  and  of  any 
such  science  are  entirely  distinct  from  one  another.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  authentic  history  could 
travel  down  to  n^^  from  so  ffir;  nud  we  do  not  sec  why  the 
Old  Testanu  ju  Scripture  should  be  set  up  as  the  jirhi- 
trator  on  the  method  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  as  ^ 
a  scientific  fact,  any  more  than  upon  a  question  of  ge- 
ology or  astronomy.  We  must  continue  to  repeat  this, 
at  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed  for  its  triteness,  as  well  as 
censured  for  its  mistaken  assumption.  AVe  care  not  how 
often  an  important  lact  is  reiterated  till  it  becomes  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  deny  that  there  is  any  mistake 
about  it.  The  diiferenoe  between  us  and  those  who  dis* 
sent  from  us  on  this  subject  turns  upon  a  single  point,  — 
the  plenary  inspimtion  of  the  record.  This  inspiration 
they  abide  by,  and  we  reject  Hence  flow  the  divergen* 
oes  of  our  opinion.  On  their  supposition,  the  book  of 
Genesis  must  teach  with  absolute  authority  whatever  it 
asserts,  whether  relating  to  the  natural  sciences  or  any 
thing  else with  an  absolute  authority,  we  say,  against 
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which  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  c(^nu»nd.  This,  in- 
deed, they  admit.  Some  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with, 
respect  to  the  topic  now  under  our  consideration,  that, 
rather  than  depart  froiii  tfie  letter  of  the  Uivine  writing, 
they  would  explain  any  natural  appearances  that  could 
be  clearly  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  it,  by  resorting  to 
SQpematiural  interference  bringing  about  marked  varie* 
ties  in  the  baman  family.  And  now  we  will  go  a  Ittde 
fiurtber  in  onr  triteness,  and  venture  m>on  enooontering  a 
broader  sneeTf  by  bringing  up  old  Galileo  again,  we 
bear  it  with  conBtantly  new  wonder,  thongb  repeated  for 
tbe  bundredth  time,  now  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system  was  rejected  as  an  error  and  persecuted  as  a  blas- 
phemy, because  tbe  book  of  Joshua  quotes  from  the  book 
of  Jash^'— which  might  have  been  a  collection  of  heroic 
ballads,  or  a  lyric  on  the  "  Ck>nquest  of  Canaan  "  —  tbe 
poetical  extravagance  of  the  Hebrew  captain  stopping 
the  sun,  which  stopping  rould  not  have  been  done  unless 
the  sun  moved.  I'his  ludicrous  example  is  still  a  fair 
wartiing  against  pressing  our  runstruction  of  any  passage 
of  history  from  the  elder  times  and  tlie  twilight  of  liu- 
manity,  so  as  to  bar  the  way  of  philosophic  inquiry  ia 
pursuing  its  legitimate  and  peculiar  researches.  We 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  parallels  to  that  passage 
from  the  book  of  Jasher  occur  in  Grecian  poetry.  Aga- 
memnon in  tbe  Iliad  prays  to  Zens  that  tbe  san  mav  not 
set  till  he  has  burnt  down  the  palace  of  PriaoL  Callima- 
chus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Diana,  represents  the  sun  as  stop- 
ping  bis  chariot  to  prolong  his  gase  and  admiiation  at  a 
chonis  of  nymphs  surrodnding  that  goddess : 

**  Tkea  •topping  short,  the  ton  did  wondering  itand, 
FoifoC  himeel^  and  lengtliened  out  tile  dnj" 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  Bayi  in  regard 
to  the  learned  Pirofessor  and  his  assailants,    whether  he 

succeeds  or  not  in  his  endeavour  to  establish  a  diversity 
of  origin  for  the  human  racesi  thus  including  man  in 
his  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  animated  beings 
over  tbe  earth,  he  is  not  only  entitled,  on  all  accounts,  to 
an  impartial  and  respectful  hearing,  but  will  scarcely  be 
charged  with  any  irreverence  towartls  the  sacred  wn'itings 
by  those  who  have  just  cdnceptiniis  rirher  of  tbe  Scrip- 
ture testimonies  or  of  inteiiet  t  ti  il  trecdom. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man,  we 
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confess  that  we  have  always  felt  inclined,  and  do  still,  to 
rest  in  the  popniar  perstiaaion,  that  it  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  pair.  Modem  physiologists  of  the  greatest 
repntatlon  and  the  most  unbiased  minds  have  adhered 
to  that  opinion.  The  profoand  Blnmenbach  has  given  it 
the  support  of  his  strong  ,  name.  Dr.  Prichard  and  our 
own  Dr.  Morton  have  thought  it  confirmed  by  their  re- 
searchos.  Even  the  skeptical  and  dani^eroiis  author  of 
"  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crratiofi,"  t}u)ugh 
he  pays  that,  "alter  all,  it  nmy  be  regarded  as  still  an 
ope?i  question  wlittlicr  maiikuid  is  of  one  or  many  ori- 
gins," concludes  with  the  declaration,  that  "  the  probalnl- 
ity  may  now  be  assumed  that  the  human  race  sprung 
from  one  stock."  Irave  seen  a  copy  of  a  suppressed 

edition  of  this  work,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  him- 
self with  much  greater  confidence  on  the  same  side,  rely- 
ing npon  various  philological  and  ethnographical  consid- 
erations. We  haye  supposed  that  the  speculations  of  the 
learned  had  rather  been  settling  towards  that  oonclnsion. 
Nevertheless,  we  regard  the  whole  subject  as  fairly  free 
for  sober  discassion ;  and  who  can  say  that  the  brighten- 
ing aspects  of  science  may  not  throw  some  light  back 
even  upon  so  remote  and  dark  a  question  as  this  ? 

We  are  aware  that  several  objections  of  a  grave  char* 
actcr  exist  in  many  most  intelligent  minds  against  dis- 
turbing the  general  belief  on  this  point,  which  appears  to 
them  a  fundamental  one.  The  foremost  of  these  is,  that 
it  coullicts  with  the  sacred  history  as  we  read  it  in  the 
first  book  of  Moses.  To  this  we  have  already  attempted 
somctliing  in  the  way  of  reply.  "  The  objection  does  not 
take  into  view  the  diliiculties  thai  embarrass  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  history;  and  it  exaggerates  the  authority 
which  such  narratives  are  t  nuUt  d  to  hold  over  the  faith 
or  the  inquiries  of  the  human  mind.  A  second  obstacle, 
and  a  much  more  serious  one,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  ancient  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  Christian 
theology.  To  eradicate  it  would  seem  to  threaten  the 
very  iife  of  the  Gospel  itsel£  The  generality  of  persons 
would  so  regard  it,  ^and  apparently  with  some  reason* 
The  little  books  of  elementary  religious  instruction  began 
with  the  literal  Adam  in  the  ears  of  our  infancy ;  and  the 
ponderous  "  bodies  of  divinity  "  have  chiefly  loaded  thera- 
selves  with  disquisitions  that  recognize  the  literal  reality 
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of  the  mischief  that  followed  his  expulsion  from  para- 
dise.   Far  more  and  worse.    They  have  extended  that 
literal  reality,  which  dealt  only  with  earthly  penalties, 
into  a  total  moral  ruin  and  unutterable  consi  qurnces. 
They  have  deduced  from  the  primal  trans^cs.sion  an  in- 
finite curse,  all  that  abysmal  woe  which  a  superstitious 
imagination  took  its  time  to  invent,  and  has  struck  the 
terror  of  into  the  heart  of  the  world.    Our  nature  as  an 
inheritance  of  depravity,  and  our  condition  as  subject  to 
endless  wialh,  are  doctrines  that  are  made  to  date  from 
the  Fall.    The  metaphysical  scheme  of  redemption  con- 
nected with  these  doctrines  is  of  course  dependent  on  the 
same  alleged  fact   Now,  to  those  who  bejieve  that  these 
opinions  are  essential  to  Christianity,  or  that  they  form 
any  part  of  it,  the  removal  of  Adam  from  his  unique 
headship  and  his  terrible  responsibility  may  well  seem  a 
most  alarming  process.   Indeed^  we  cannot  perceive  how 
any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  tenets  could  be  main- 
tained under  such  a  loss.    But  to  us  who  reject  those 
tenets  as  misronceptinns  of  ihv  (n)spcl,  speculations  of 
that  kind  carry  no  danger  witli  thciu  for  any  true  faith. 
We  can  hear  without  any  uneasiness  ilie  (piestion  dis- 
cussed, whether  ihv  second  and  third  chapt<'rs  of  Genesis 
contain  an  account  of  what  sut)stantially  took  place  in 
the  outset  of  human  history,  ur  whether  thev  are  a  didac- 
tic  invention  inteixled  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
evil  into  the  world  which  God  had  made    very  good.^ 
We  say  this  with  the  utmost  reverence  for  what  we  read 
in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.   We  do  not  honor  it  less 
tiian  others,  by  honoring  it  in  another  way.   We  are 
filled  with  veneration  when  we  repeat  the  opening  sen* 
tence:  —  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."    We  feel  underneath  us  the  unshalcen  foun- 
dation of  its  troth.    We  are  lifted  up  by  its  matchless 
sublimity.    It  is  a  worthy  overture  to  the  Book  of  books. 
And  as  we  read  on  in  the  simple  and  beautiful  narrative, 
we  cannot  fail  to  hv  ?^tni(  k  with  its  divine  contrast  to  all 
the  gloomy  and  grotesque,  the  wild  or  childish  cosmogo- 
nies, that  have  been  handed  down  from  every  other 
source.    But  let  us  intt  rpret  it  in  the  light  and  height  of 
its  own  free  spirit,  and  not  with  the  peering  eye  of  a  su- 
perstitious scrutiny,  and  not  by  the  smoky  lamp  of  "a 
scholastic  dogmatism.    Let  us  bring  to  its  great  meaning 
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the  same  mind  that  we  should  apjtly  to  any  other  testi- 
mony that  had  come  from  the  depths  ui  antiquity  to  pre- 
sent its  claim  upon  our  respect. 

It  may  be  objected  fnrtheri  that  ncvt  only  this  portion 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptiires,  but  the  New  Tesiameot  also, 
recognizes  the  personal  individuality  of  Adam  as  the  fiist 
created  man.  The  chief  AposUe,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  speaks  of  sin  entering  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin,  through  one  man's  offence.  And  whose  heart  has 
not  thrilled  at  the  triumphal  stirain  of  the  famous  fifteenth 
of  Corinthians ^  Since  by  man  came  deaths  by  maa 
came  aJso  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  for  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  ?  How 
shall  we  prr^nme  to  eharge  St,  Paul  with  misapprehen- 
sion ?  i)t  how  can  we  bear  to  strike  out  from  the  Chris- 
tian testimony  passages  of  such  noble  import  ?  Nay, 
how  can  we  eonsistcntly  do  it,  and  retain  our  reverence 
for  Holy  Writ?  To  this  an  answer  may  easily  be 
made,  showinjj  that  the  diffienlty  is  much  less  than  it 
appears,  and  di.>enibarrassin<^  a  subject  of  purely  philo- 
sophical investigation  from  the  suspicion  of  being  hostile 
to  any  sacred  authority. 

One  might  at  first  be  ready  to  suppose  that  the  Adam 
of  Genesis  is  continiially  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  fig- 
ures upon  its  pages  in  scarcely  less  prominent  a  manner 
than  in  the  discourses  of  theologians.  •  The  very  reverse 
of  this  is  strikingly  the  ease.  The  Old  Testament  no- 
where names  him  after  the  first  instance ;  for  the  passa- 
ges Deut  xxxii.  8  and  Job  xxxi.  33  are  incom  etly  ren- 
dered in  our  common  translation.  No  word  of  the  Sav- 
iour makes  any  reference  to  him.  He  is  mentioned  no- 
where in  the  Gospels,  except  in  the  genealogieal  register 
of  Luke  ;  nowhere  in  the  Acts.  In  tlie  Epi-tN  s  we  begin 
to  hear  of  him,  but  even  there  w^ith  an  infretjuency  that 
to  many  will  seem  surprising,  —  not  more  times  than  the 
number  of  lingers  upon  one  of  our  hands.  The  Apostle 
of  the  Cientiles  speaks  of  him  but  in  one  place  besides 
the  two  just  cited.  It  is  in  his  First  Epistle  to  TimoLhy, 
where,  in  teaching  that  women  should  "  learn  in  silence 
with  all  subjection,"  he  says,  *<For  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve;  and  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but 
the  woman  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression.** 
Jude  closes  this  small  list,  quoting  what  he  calls  a  proph- 
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ecy  of  "  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,"  but  without 
any  doctrinal  intent  We  have  only  to  put  a  liberal  con- 
straction,  then,  upon  the  language  of  8t  PknJ,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  unfriendly  inferences  from  that  quarter.  And 
bow  are  we  to  interpret  him  ?  In  conform!^,  as  we 
think,  with  the  teat  of  his  Biblical  references.  Every  one 
who  is  familiar  with  his  methods  of  representation  is 
struck  with  nothing  in  them  more  than  with  his  fondness 
for  allegorizing  the  events  of  sacied  story.  He  rarely  al- 
ludes to  them  except  for  some  exerdse,  in  this  kind,  of 
his  fervid  imagination.  lie  is  eager  to  press  all  the  inci- 
dents rnn!iertrd  with  his  ancestral  f;iith  into  the  service 
of  the  new  religion.  lie  loves  to  illustrate  by  names  that 
were  familiar  and  hnDowed  to  his  childhood  the  truths  of 
which  he  was  sent  to  bear  witness  to  all  time.  The  an- 
cient legends  swept  before  him,  and  he  was  fond  of  turn- 
ing them  into  types  and  itnuges  of  the  great  dayji  that 
were  to  come.  Every  ihiiig  in  Moses  was  to  him  a  fore- 
shadowing of  Christ.  The  expressions  of  historians  and 
psalmists  and  prophets  are  taken  out  from  their  original 
and  obvions  meanings,  and  applied  to  his  own  imme- 
diate purpose.  Figores  and  similitudes  are  his  delight, 
and  these  all  suggested  from  the  same  Hebrew  repository. 
Thus,  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  from  which  Moses 
brought  drink  for  his  people,  was  Messiah  himself;  and 
Abraham's  poor,  ill-used  Hagar  was  ^  Mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia,  answering  to  Jerusalem  which  now  iS|  in  bond* 
age  with  her  children."  Anxious  that  the  new  dispensa- 
tion should  he  shown  to  have  in  all  things  the  pre- 
eminence over  tin'  former  one.  he  is  perpetnnlly  briniriniT 
them  into  res«'inblance  and  contrast,  wholly  regartiiess 
whether  these  relations  between  them  are  any  thing  more 
than  ideal,  such  as  the  imagination  alone  could  discover. 
Now,  what  forbids  that  we  should  interpret  according  to 
these  observations  the  two  pas-nages  tliat  we  lirst  ad- 
duced ?  Why  may  we  not  suppose  these  things,  too,  to 
be  spoken  figuratively  ?  Can  we  well  do  otherwise  than 
suppose  it?  And  whmin  do  we  detract  from  their 
force  by  such  a  construction?  The  same  spiritual  truth 
lies  in  the  heart  of  them,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  Mosaic  document,  and  is  not  affected  by  any  critical 
spe^nilations  about  it  in  the  least  degree.  In  the  former 
instance,  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  the  "free  gift"  of  the 
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Gospel,  declaring  forgiveness  and  heavenly  mercy,  dia- 
pliiyed  an  abounding  over-weight  of  grace  ajSfainst  ail 
penalties  denounced  or  imagined,  —  against  all  the  de- 
spondencies of  the  heart  ana  the  miseries  of  the  world. 
•  In  the  latter,  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  life  and  immortality 
hare  been  brought  to  light  by  the  mission  of  a  Savionri 
whilst  we  all  bring  with  us  at  our  birth  the  terms  of 
mortality,  and — whether  a  forefather  fell  from  his  first 
estate  or  not-*  the  subjection  to  death.  This  truth,  we 
maintain,  abides  unshaken,  the  same.  What  tradition 
from  the  ages  before  the  flood  can  make  it  any  greater  ? 
What  hypothesis  in  the  natural  history  of  the  present 
hour  can  make  it  any  less  ?  The  burial-service  over  our 
dead  will  not  part  witli  a  note  or  a  tone  of  its  solemn 
but  pihilant  musir,  w  hcther  tho  Divine  Power  that  placed 
luaii  upon  the  eartii  to  strive  and  [)cri.sh  cnv<»red  his  help- 
leesiifss  afid  ij^uided  his  inexperience  in  one  region  of  the 
globe  or  in  t^everal  regions,  —  iii  one  pair  or  in  more. 
There  are  realities  for  the  human  soul,  that  cannot  be 
drawn  out  into  literal  statements  or  logical  formulas. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Scriptures  will  bear  to  be 
construed  much  more  generously  than  they  have  hitherto 
been,  and  that  they  wm  have  to  be  so  construed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  mind,  and  that  they  will  suffer  noth« 
ing,  but  gain  the  more,  by  such  an  advancement  Many 
things  in  them  are  yet  to  be  transplanted  from  the  the- 
ology of  doctrine  to  the  theology  of  sentiment  and  feel* 
ing,  and  remain  materials  for  faith  still.  Many  may 
come  to  be  removed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  courts, 
from  the  sanctuary  of  instruction  to  the  open  fields  of 
learned  curiosity,  and  deserve  and  maintam  a  revered 
place  nevf'rf li'*l('s«.  We  have  no  fear  that  scienee  will 
ever  be  detrimental  to  religion.  We  should  rather  !<  ;ir 
lest  the  popular  religion  should  be  narrow-eyed  towards 
a  larger  Biblical  criticiBm  and  scientific  men. 

Another  nlarra  has  been  lakrn,  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  the  apprehensions  already  mentioned,  at  the  very 
conjecture  that  the  human  race  might  have  had  different 
centres  of  origin.  It  does  not  spring  so  much  from  a 
theological  as  from  a  philanthfopic  source.  It  appre- 
hends a  perilous  interference  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  How  can  they  be  of  the  same 
lineage,  if  they  have  not  a  common  progenitor?  Some 
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persons  seem  to  think,  that  one  of  the  principal  appeals 
to  mataal  ooniideration  would  be  gone,  if  we  had  to 
acknowled^  in  our  descent  a  ploraUty  of  etocka.  Tbe 
idea  of  a  aingle  earthly  father  seems  hardly  less  essential 
for  their  sjrmpatbies,  than  the  idea  of  one  Father  in 
heaven  does  for  their  devotions.  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  regard  the  matter  in  this  light  The  unity  of  the 
race  is  just  as  well  established  on  one  theory  as  on  an- 
other. It  does  not  depend  in  the  least  degree  upon  any 
speculations  relating  to  Adam.  It  is  a  plain  physiologi* 
cal  fact.  Wc  are  a  speeies  by  itself;  constituted  «iuh 
by  our  make  and  fficulties ;  defined  to  be  sucli  according 
io  the  same  principles  that  divide  all  other  living  crea- 
tures into  their  respective  classes.  We  are  no  leas  men, 
on  the  supposition  of  sevenil  original  heads,  than  on  that 
of  two  su(  h  iiidiviciual»  oiily.  And  it  is  as  men  that  we 
owe  good-will  to  one  another.  Our  social  duties  are  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  our  moral  sentiments,  our  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  tbe  commandments  of  God.  We  do  not  see 
that  they  need  know  any  thing  or  care  any  thing  about 
pedigrees,  or  priroordials,  or  any  written  tradition  what- 
ever. Our  nature  and  our  state,  under  the  precepts  of 
our  divine  religion,  are  to  decide  every  thing  for  us  in 
this  respect.  God  hath  made  of  one  blood,*'  said  Paul 
in  bis  noble  speech  before  the  Athenian  Areopagus,  ''all 
nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."  Whatever  the  chronology 
mny  be,  and  from  whatever  bet^iniiings  tliose  bounds 
n);iv  have  been  tilled,  hora  is  the  one  blood,  i.  e.  one 
speciep,  scattered  into  their  wide-apart  dwelling-places. 
One  might  rest  satisfied  with  this*  descriiuion.  Since  we 
have  brought  forward  this  sentence  irum  Paul,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  say^  that  the  strictest  construction  of  his 
Greek  words  would  rather  favor  than  otherwise  the  no- 
tion of  man's  having  been  placed  from  the  first  on  dif- 
ferent spots  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  For  the  verb 
**to  dweii^  is  not  in  the  futwre  infinitive  but  tbe  present 
infinitive ;  implying,  not  that  they  were  **for  to  dwell " 
there,  but  that  they  actually  did  so  dwell  from  the  time 
they  were  *<roade.**  Tbe  words  before  appointed/' 
also,  according  to  the  most  approved  reading  of  the  orig- 
inal texty  should  b(;  ^  thereunto  appointed."    We  lay  no 
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Btresfl,  however,  on  this,  or  on  any  minute  point  of  such 
a  kind ;  in  the  first  place,  because  we  can  new  attaeh 
much  importance  to  what  may  be  called  the  Bmaller 

criticism,  but  still  more  because  we  do  not  think  that  the 
disciple  of  Gamaliel  would  have  been  likely  to  depart 
here  from  the  traditional  faith  of  his  countrymen.  Oor 
obj<  ct  is  answered,  if  the  passage  is  allowed  not  to  pie* 
elude  or  prejudice  inquiry  on  the  general  subject 

We  commenced  this  article  with  some  exclamations, 
pnt  into  the  mouths  of  imaginary  persons.  Among  these 
exclamations  was  (me  of  wonder  at  the  audacious  novel- 
ty of  the  suppo.-iiiun,  tliat  Adam  may  not  have  in  cn  the 
only  human  being  who  proceeded  immediately  from  the 
creative  power  of  God.  The  supposition  is  not  so  new 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  About  two  limulred  years 
ago,  Isaac  la  Peyrcrc,  a  Protestant  writer  of  Bordeaux, 
published  anonymously  a  book  in  Holland  called  Prc^ 
adamike.  It  was  translated  into  our  own  tongae  and 
printed  in  London  the  same  year  and  the  year  following, 
1655  and  1656.  Its  English  title  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  article.  A  copy  of  this  singular  and  very 
scarce  book"  was  presented  by  Thomas  Hollis  to  the 
College  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  treatise,  which  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  pieces,  tlie  Innger  of  them  but  short, 
was  abundantly  replied  to  by  the  divines  of  that  day. 
Among  others,  Ursinus  launched  at  the  author  from 
Fmnkmrt  a  rffntation  that  bore  the  fierce  but  witty  title, 
"  NovnH  IVornt't  luMi^,  Prajadamitarum  plastes,  ad  Cauca- 
sum  reicgatus  et  reiigatus,"  which  we  would  translate  for 
our  readers  if  the  jingle  that  it  contains  could  be  heard 
well  in  anotlicr  language.  Poor  P<  \ t  ic  lound  that  this 
threat  was  likely  to  be  visited  upon  iiim  with  something 
more  than  ;i  liL^uiativc  fuillhiient.  The  Popish  doctors 
were  preparing  to  take  in  hand  the  author  as  well  as  his 
performance,  and  to  send  him  bound  and  boutid  for— 
not,  indeed,  **  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  but  a  much  warmer 
place  —  a  pile  of  blazing  fagots.  He  therefore  thought 
It  best  to  repair  to  Rome  and  abjure  all  his  heresies  to- 
gether. He  did  not  take  this  step,  however,  till  he  had 
been  seized  by  armed  men,  who  broke  into  his  apartment 
at  Brussels  and  hurried  him  off  to  a  prison  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  Manage,  his  fellow-countryman,  says  of 
him: — ^  The  good  man  boarded  at  Notre  Dame  des  Ver- 
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tos  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoire.  He  was  always  be- 
witched with  bis  PrsadamiteS)  and  appears  to  have  died 
in  that  conceit  He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
known  that  there  is  a  certain  rabbi  who  speaks  of 
Adam's  tutor*  But  the  rabbi  was  nothing  but  a  rabbi| 
and  that  is  enough  said.  When  his  book  came  out»  it 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  I  begged 
him,  as  he  was  one  of  my  friends,  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
it  before  it  came  into  the  light  He  understood  my  joke, 
and  sent  me  one,  with  this  verse  from  Ovid|— substitut- 
ing the  word  ignem  for  urbem :  — 

*  Piurv«,  nee  invideo,  mm  me,  liber,  ibie  in  ignem.* 
*  Little  book,  I  envy  joo  not ;  OTitbottt  me  jou  will  fo  to  Ibe  flame*pile.* " 

M.  Manage  did  not  consider  that  his  friend  might  pos- 
sibly have  referred  to  this  very  "rabbi''  when  lie  said, — 
It  is  not  known  that  Adam,  who  was  the  criminal,  and 
(as  they  say)  the  first  fountain  of  so  great  evils,  was  ever 
so  much  as  troubled  with  the  least  disease  all  the  Nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years  which  he  liv'd,  unless  you  will 
believe  him^  who  relates  out  of  I  doe  not  know  what  Au- 
thor, that  Adam  dyed  of  the  Gout,  with  which  he  was 
troubled,  and  which  he  pretends  that  he  had  by  succea* 
sion  from  his  Ancestors." 

We  are  sorry  that  he  should  have  charged  the  excellent 
Grotius  with  treating  him  unhandsomely,  in  having  bor- 
rowed his  unre vised  manuscript  under  color  of  friendship, 
and  then  abused  him  by  speaking  of  him  in  liis  discourse 
on  the  Ameriean  Nations  as  of  "one  in  Frrnice,  who 
lately  dream*d  that  there  were  some  men  bclore  Adam; 
in  which  belief,"  he  adds,  "  I  see  a  great  dani^er  imminent 
to  religion."  "  The  danger  that  he  saw,"  he  rather  crusti- 
ly replies,  "was,  that  he  perceived  the  oricrinal  sin  of 
Adam  was  by  this  doctrine  quite  overtiirov.  n."  Cer- 
tainly the  illustrious  Hollander  was  not  called  upon  to 


dreamer,*'  he  found  no  softer  name  from  Dr.  Ammon, 
in  a  note  in  the  Koppian  New  Testament,  IV.  109, » 
"quemadmodum  Peyrerins  somniavUP  The  German 
professor  is  not  indeed  speaking  of  his  general  theory, 
but  of  his  interpretation  of  the  word  ''law,"  in  Romans 
v«  13^   But  it  was  just  that  little  word  which  seems  to 
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have  led  La  Peyrdte  to  the  resolution  of  publbhiog  his 
whole  theory* 

We  have  mentiotied  the  division  of  this  work  into 
two  parts.     The  titlr-pnge  of  one  of  them  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  qnot*-  already.    That  of  the  other  is, 
"A  Theological  Sy^teme  upon  tliat  Presupposition,  that 
Men  were   before  Adam.    The  First  Part.  London, 
printed  in  the  Year  1655."    We  feel  inclined,  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  the  theme,  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little 
longer,  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  main 
current  of  thought  in  the  treatment  of  it.    They  who 
read  with  close  attention  the  three  verses  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  on  which  Xia  Peyr^re  founds  his  hypoth- 
esis, while  they  perceive,  perhaps,  plainly  enough  the  lead* 
ing  purpose  of  the  Apostle,  will  be  apt  to  find  themselves 
tied  up  in  a  logical  knot  when  they  come  to  particulars, 
that  may  perplex  their  thoughts  not  a  little.   It  has  been 
picked  upon  by  a  great  multitude  of  dissentient  commen- 
tators, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most  recent,  each 
one  tolerably  certain  that  he  bad  untied  if.    But  while  it 
loosens  in  one  part  it  grows  complicated  in  another.  We 
think  we  have  seized  it  at  the  right  tangle,  when  straight- 
way something  bafllrs  our  touch.    A  too  impatient  en* 
deavour  to  solve  tlie  problem  would  almost  trmpt  one  to 
fear  lest  the  rapid  Apostle  had  raised  one  more  (juestion 
than  he  had  perfectly  answered.    We  have  no  intention 
to  puzzle  our  readers  with  what  at  every  fresh  application 
to  it  has  puzzled  ourselves,  but  only  to  show  them  the 
point  Irom  which  our  author  takes  his  depart  me.    It  is  a 
philological  point  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  started 
on  his  search  by  the  discrepancies  in  the  Mosaic  accounts. 
He  certainly  was  not  instigated  by  any  spirit  of  natural 
science,   tfut  he  was  bent  on  thinking  that  the  words, 
^  till  the  time  of  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world,"  meant 
that  before  the  time  of  the  law  of  obedience  which  Adam 
broke  there  was  sin,  and  therefore  there  must  have  been 
men  living  to  commit  it ;  and  they  who  ^  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  tnini^;ression  "  were  those 
very  men.    But  the  sin  was  not  imputed  before  that 
law  was  rumounccd  and  broken.    Death  was  previously 
only  a  privatioji,  not  a  penalty.    It  then  only  held  a 
sickle  that  mowed  down  all  mortal  beings,  but  was  after- 
wards armed  with  its  sword,  and  became  a  retribution. 
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Such  was  Ills  leading  idea.  We  shnl!  not  follow  him 
into  the  int  i;ipliysical  disquisitions  by  which  he  dei'ends 
it.  They  would  be  found  wearK^unic  and  bewildering, 
and  allogether  unprofitable,  like  most  other  Biblical  diti- 
quisitions  in  that  vein.  They  lie  through  a  briery  walk 
and  a  foggy  region,  where  the  obetractiooB  are  many, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  worth  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
see.  His  critical  grounds  were  evidently  untenable; 
though  theological  scholars  are  still  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  law  here  indicated,  whether  the 
Mosaic  law  or  some  other  was  meant,  and  whether  any 
or  what  supplementary  words  need  to  be  interposed,  in 
order  completely  to  represent  the  Apostle's  thought.  We 
need  concern  ourselves  the  less  about  this  obscurity,  as 
we  are  persuaded  that  every  thing  beyond  the  obvious 
subsfunee  of  meaning  is  only  the  language  of  rhetoric 
and  |)aral>le,  in  adaptation  to  the  state,  at  that  period^  of 
the  Jewish  mind. 

Isaac  la  Peyrere  may  have  been  fanciful  in  hh  inter- 
retations  of  St  Paul,  weak  in  the  texture  of  much  of 
is  reasoning,  erroneous  in  his  belief  that  Adam  w^an  de- 
signed to  represent  only  the  forefather  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  and  extravagant  in  some  of  his  assumptions.  He 
was,  however,  a  lefirned  and  ingenious  man.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  uncere  in  thinking  that  bis  specula- 
tions would  be  serviceable  rather  than  detrimental  to  the 
advance  of  trae  reli^on.  We  can  believe  him,  when  he 
says,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "Discourse,"  — «  Whatso- 
ever I  have  here  written  is  done  by  way  of  Essay.  I  will 
be  obstinate  in  nothing  that  may  contiradlct  the  received 
Opinion  of  the  Church  ;  to  whose  commands,  I  say  again 
intirely,  without  all  dissimulation,  1  yield  myself."  He  is 
charfreable  sometimes  with  a  siuiplieity  of  belief  and  even 
a  sufierstitious  eredulity  ;  for  lie  l)eloii*^ed  to  his  age.  But 
he  IS  more  frecjuently  orit^in  il,  far-<ighted,  modestly  bold. 
His  book  abounds  with  wise,  sober  views  of  Seriptiu-e 
story,  that  surprise  us  with  their  superiority  to  the  cur- 
rent religious  notions  of  even  our  own  times.  The  heads 
of  his  eiiapters  often  exhibit  this.  Take  a  lew  examples. 
"  How  Melehizedeeh  is  to  be  nnderstood  without  father, 
or  mother,  or  original."  "  They  talk,"  he  says,  ^  of  a 
man-monster,  not  of  a  man,  who  think  that  he  was 
really  without  either,  only  because  Moses  in  no  case 
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makes  mention  of  either."  Again; — "  Where  the  mir- 
acle is  of  the  JewB  garments  not  worn  oat  in  the  wilder* 
nesse,  and  the  not  wearing  of  their  shooes.'*  **  It  is  com* 
inonly  thought/'  he  says,  that  God  made  their  dothes 
incoiraptible,  as  also  one  oocnlt  facultte  of  growing  big- 
ger. Concerning  their  shooes,  that  could  not  grow  old ; 
and  BO  soon  as  they  put  shooes  upon  their  children's  feety 
as  the  feet  grew,  so  the  shooes  grew  likewise.  The  force 
of  this  miracle  was  not  placed  in  those  idle  fancies  and 
childish  stories,  but  in  that  wonderful  providence  by 
\^'hi(  h  God  led  the  Israelites  forty  years  through  the  Des- 
art,  so  that  they  wanted  not  material-^  to  mnke  clothes 
and  shooes  of."  And  agaifi:  —  "  Thr  (hnkiuss  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  was  (n  er  the  whole  land  ol  the  Jf»\vs, 
not  over  ail  the  world.  Tlie  starr  which  appear'tl  to  ihe 
wise  men  was  a  stream  of  light  in  the  ayr,  not  a  star  in 
heaven."  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  he  pleas- 
auily  says,  —  "  Nor  was  the  jiiiiacle  without  a  iiiysterie  ; 
for  there  had  been  a  time  when  dark  night  covered  all 
the  land  of  Kgypt  at  the  coramand  of  Moses,  but  all  the 
Israelites  had  light  in  their  dwellings.  Now  was  the  day 
oonie,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the  light  of  the  Gros- 
pel  should  appear  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  all  the  land  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  should  be  o'rcast 
with  the  darknesse  of  increduUtv."  With  poorer  suooesa, 
he  labors  hard  to  show,  even  from  the  Mosaic  account 
itself,  that  Noah's  flood  was  only  the  submersion  of  Pal* 
estine,  for  the  destruction  of  no  others  than  the  Jews. 
He  endeavours  to  establish  it  also  from  the  history  of  «^ 
Noah's  posterity.  lie  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  "  they 
are  deeeivVl,  who  deduce  th5  Originals  of  men  from  the 
Grand-children  "  of  that  patriarch.  He  plainly  would 
put  back  the  ante-liistorical  period  to  an  indefinite  date, 
far  beyond  the  antiquity  assigned  to  it  by  the  chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  whether  by  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Septuagint  computation. 

When  we  hear  the  animated  and  confident  strain  that 
sometimes  breaks  out  in  his  book,  we  are  ready  to  doubt 
whether  what  we  have  conceded  can  be  true,  that  he  was 
first  led  to  adopt  his  peculiar  theory  by  a  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining a  passiage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There 
must  have  been  some  other  and  stronger  impulse.  What 
it  was  we  are  unable  from  any  thing  in  his  treatise  to 
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discover;  but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  Romans  v. 
12,  13,  14,  served  only  as  subsidiary  to  it.  Indeed,  he 
tells  U8  in  his  Fkoeme,"  that  he  had  this  suspicion  from 
bis  childhood,  whenever  he  heard  or  read  the  history  of 
Genesis ;  but  that  he  dared  not  give  utterance  to  his 
doubts  till  he  meditated  those  verses  of  the  Apostle, 
which  he  did  for  aboat  twenty  years.  He  then  took 
heart,  and  went  on  courageously.  We  think  we  are 
at  liberty  to  understand  by  this,  that  he  at  last  supposed 
he  had  i'ound  an  apostolical  authority  for  recommendinfi^ 
a  doctrine,  which  he  was  before  convinced  of,  but  had 
been  afraid  to  teach.  There  can  be  no  stronger  expres* 
sion  of  an  unfeigned  humility  than  where  he  declares, — 
"  If  any  man  shall  sliew  that  1  contradict  the  })istory  of 
Genesis  in  the  least,  or  any  other  place  of  ihc  holy 
Scripture,  or  step  aside  a  naiPs  breadth  irorn  any  head 
of  Christian  faith,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  set  down 
my  name  with  capital  letters  in  confessing  my  faults 
My  name  I  do  not  now  mention  for  modesties  sake ;  not 
as  conscious  of  any  evil  action.  I  fear  lest  I  should 
abuse  so  noble  a  subject  bv  the  slendemesse  of  my 
Treatise."  As  a  specimen  of  his  zeal,  we  might  quote 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  his  ^  Systeme  of 
Divinity."  « But  go  to,  that  I  may  leave  nothing  un- 
essay'd  that  may  conduce  to  the  clearing  of  this  famous 
Argument  I  '11  prove  out  of  Genesis  itoelf,  and  it  shall 
appear  clearer  then  the  sun,  that  the  men  of  the  first 
Creation  were  created  long  before  Adam,  who  is  Author 
of  the  Linage  of  the  Jews."  In  one  instance,  he  presents 
his  subject  in  connection  with  natural  history;  and 
here  he  comes  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  our 
learned  Professor  in  that  department  of  knowledge. 
**  According  to  the  Analogy  of  creation,"  is  his  ian- 
guajrp,  "we  must  believe,  that  there  was  no  place  in 
the  whole  earth  which  brought  forth  jcnrass  and  fostered 
trees  and  cattel,  which  had  not  its  own  men  and  its  own 
lords.  God  would  have  seemed  to  have  created  some- 
thing in  vain  and  inconvenient,  if  when  he  ordained 
these  things  for  the  service  of  men,  he  had  not  created 
men  at  the  same  time.  To  what  purpose,  else,  should 
the  Antipodes  bring  forth  herbs  ?  For  what  lord's  use 
should  the  fruit  have  hung  upon  the  trees  in  tho&e 
Countries  ?  the  cattel  of  them,  whom  should  they  have 
helped?''   (p.  96.) 
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Here  we  take  leave  of  onr  part  in  this  c  urlous  topic. 
We  should  not  have  entered  upon  it  but  for  the  excite- 
ment that  has  attended  the  treatment  of  a  scientific  the- 
ory in  our  pages.  Mr.  Agasaiz  is  abundantly  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  may  do  so  again  through  the  same 
channel.  We  do  not  by  any  means  put  ourselves  for- 
ward as  the  advocates  of  his  hypnthpsis.  We  neither 
adopt  nor  absolutely  reject  it.  Let  him  set  in  order  the 
best  arguments  that  he  can  lind  in  its  support,  and  leave 
the  decibion  to  the  judi^ment  of  those  who  are  h^arned  in 
such  matters.  Meanwhile,  we  will  maintain  the  rights 
of  liberal  scholarship  and  honest  science  against  all 
comers.  When,  indeed,  a  writer  allows  himself  to  ac- 
cuse the  distinguished  philosopher,  whose  papers  have 
given  oocasioD  to  this  artide,  of  maJdng  *^an  attack  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  '  and  of  using  scandalous  dis« 
honesty  in  endeavouring  to  evade  its  being  so  consid- 
ered," we  confess  that  we  feel  no  disposition  to  resist  or 
resent  it  Such  inattention  to  facts  and  such  pas^onate 
injustice  may  be  safely  left  to  do  their  own  work  upon 


A  THEORY  serves  to  connect  facts  as  a  string  holds  to- 
gether the  pearls  of  a  necklace.  The  theory  itself  is  often 
as  i^ueless  as  the  string. 

Much  of  the  wisdom  oi  one  age  is  the  folly  of  the  next. 

The  reward  of  well-doing  is  satisfaction  here  and  hap- 
piness hereafter. 

Ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men  often  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  credit  which  is  due  to  others,  as  the  bald 
eagle  snatches  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish-hawk. 

not  sn(^er\u^  when  it  comes  usually  more  nidurable 
than  we  had  imagined  it  would  be  ?  If  so,  may  not  the 
actual  amount  of  suHeriug  in  the  world  be  less  than  we 
suppose  / 


the  offender. 
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The  condition  of  men  changes  continually,  even  when 
it  appears  most  nearly  uniform  ;  and  if  this  consideration 
inodeiateB  our  expe<&tion  of  goodi  it  should  also  mod- 
erate our  apprehensioii  of  evil. 

The  memory  of  ;in  old  man  irs  a  picture-gallery  of  per- 
ished forms ;  a  map  of  the  world,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
was  long  ago. 

The  art  of  the  physician  consists  in  a  great  measure  in 
making  hope  a  subetitate  for  health. 

What iiappiness,  pray  ?        is  a  handful  of  hay 
Held  out  to  a  hcMse  who  won^  stir  fbr  hard  Wows; 

He  stretches  to  reach  itt  bat,  strive  as  he  majr, 
*T  is  always  Bome  inches  in  front  of  his  nose. 

To  scold  people  when  they  make  confessions  is  the 
way  to  prevent  them  from  confessing  again. 

As  air  rushes  into  vacant  space,  troubles  rush  Into  a« 
vacant  soul.  And  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  will  ex- 
pand so  as  to  ill  any  vacant  place,  the  smallest  troufals 
will  fill  a  vacant  sooL 

Many  improvements  so  called  are  merely  adaptations 
to  changed  ciieumstances.  One  change  requires  aOf 
other,  and  this  another,  and  so  on.  ]&ch  of  these  it 
called  an  improvement  Bnt  men  may  be  making  sach 
improvements  perpetually,  and  yet  the  amount  of  good 
in  the  world  remain  about  the  same. 

It  is  bad  to  make  an  unneeepsary  phow  of  h\y]\  [u  inci- 
ples,  but  it  is  worse  to  have  no  high  principles  to  show. 

When  we  consider  the  dilTeienceB  of  constitution  and 
eondition  among  men,  it  seems  as  if  spirits  were  placed 
here  in  dilferent  stages  of  progress,  requiring  diversity 
of  training. 

A  man  of  leisure  is  apt  to  bestow  too  inuch  time  on 
minutia?.  Most  men  are  compelled  to  turn  from  one 
thing  to  another  so  fast,  that  they  cannot  waste  time  on 
trifles.  This  pressure  is  the  main  cause  of  their  effi« 
ciency.  Without  what  Wordsworth  calls  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  constraint,"  men  ii|  general  would  be  like  Boms^ 
unfitted  with  an  aim." 
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Liberal  dealing  is  better  than  alma-giving ;  for  it  tends 
to  prevent  panpeiism,  which  is  better  than  to  xelieve  it 

A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  health  is  Uke  a  me- 
chanic too  busy  to  take  care  of  his  tools. 

The  progress  of  some  men  is  so  rapid,  that  they  keep 
ahead  of  common  sense. 

Accurate  knowlfdo^e  is  the  basis  of  correct  opinions. 
The  want  of  it  inake^  most  people's  opinions  of  little 
valne. 

Ideas  overloaded  with  words  seldom  travel  far  or  long. 

Toll  forms  the  thoughts  and  polished  style  that  please, 
The  writer's  labor  makes  the  reader's  ease. 

A  man  engrossed  hy  one  subject  while  talking  of  an- 
other often  says  one  thing  when  he  means  another.  Per- 
haps some  contradictory  testimony  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way;  for  a  man  who  has  said  what  he  did  not 
mean  to  say,  and  is  not  conscious  of  li  Lving  said,  will  of 
course  be  likely  to  deny  that  lie  did  bay  so. 

To  the  question,  ^What  is  the  object  of  studying 
history  ? we  once  beard  this  answer  given.  ^  It  is  to 
learn  the  providence  of  God." 

A  man  whose  mind  is  trained  to  find  happiness  in  do- 
ing good  almost  always  has  the  means  ol  happiness  at 
command* 

An  old  creed  is  often  like  an  old  house,  decayed  and 
forsaken  while  it  still  ap]>ears  imposing  at  a  distance. 
Or  it  is  like  an  old  hollow  uee ;  the  shell  makes  a  siunv 
when  the  substance  is  crone.  At  lencrth,  a  strong  push 
makes  it  totter  and  tuuibie  and  crumble  to  dust. 

The  child  is  the  mirror  of  the  adolt.  Men  learn  their 
own  nature  by  watching  the  development  of  children. 

Men  are  so  difTerentlv  constituted,  that  external  condi- 
tion is  a  poor  index  of  happiness.  A  shoe  which  fits  one 
man's  foot  well  may  grievously  pinch  another  man's. 

Facts,  facts!  cries  every  pretender  to  discoveries  in 
physical  or  intellectual  science.   But  the  world  is  full  of 
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misunderstood,  misstated,  or  pretended  facts.  Fraud,  en- 
thusiasm, and  narrowness  of  view  often  shape  the  prem- 
ises to  fit  the  conclusion. 

Men  generally  take  their  opinions  upon  trust,  profess 
them  from  impulse,  and  adhere  to  them  from  pride. 
Opinions  that  have  not  been  professed  are  often  relin* 
quished  as  easily  as  they  were  adopted. 

Many  brilliant  speculations  are  shining  soap-bubbles 
that  turn  to  nothing  as  yon  gaze;  —  balloons  inflated 
with  gas,  the  less  their  substance,  the  higher  they  soar; — 
steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  boat  lying  still,  wasted  eiiergyi 
noise  without  progress. 

To  confute  an  opponent  is  not  always  to  convince 
him,  even  if  he  be  fair-minded ;  for  his  opinions  may  rest 
on  grounds  that  lie  deeper  than  his  arguments,  and  he 
himself  may  not  have  fuuy  investigated  them. 

Fiat  justUiUf  rwU  embm.  A  blind  application  of  this 
maxixp  is  apt  to  produce  the  latter  xesult  without  the  for- 
mer. A  being  so  short-sij<,'hted  as  man,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples are  so  partial  and  so  conflicting,  has  no  right  to 
leave  consequences  out  gf  the  question.  What  he  thinks 
clearly  right  at  twenty  !ie  may  think  clearly  wrong  at 
forty.  Prineiples  wliich  are  considered  fundamental  in 
one  age  are  exjiloded  in  a  subsequent  one.  Fiat  jHnh'fw, 
&c.,  may  haN  e  l>een  the  motto  of  Torqueiuada  wlnn  he 
burned  heretics  in  Spain,  and  of  Charles  the  Ninili  of 
France,  when  he  ordered  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartiiolo- 
mew.  The  tares  and  the  wlieat  should  often  be  left  to 
^row  together  till  the  harvest 

When  an  object  leaves  on  the  whole  an  agreeable  im- 
pression, we  are  n[)t  to  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
part'*  or  qnalities  taken  out  of  the  connection  in  \\  hich 
we  find  thi  in  would  excite  dislike.  The  young  often 
copy  the  delects  of  those  whom  they  like  or  admire. 
Many  absurd  fashions  of  dresa,  language,  and  manners 
gain  currency  in  tins  way. 

Conscience  is  the  magnetic  needle  which  is  ^ven  to 
us  to  direct  our  course.  Worldly  wisdom,  like  a  spy« 
glass,  may  show  breakers  ahead|  but  cannot  guide  across 
tiie  ocean. 
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To  do  one's  duty  may  be  paiiiiiii,  but  it  always  proves 
far  more  painful  to  neglect  or  violate  it 

The  incidental  cooseqnenoes  of  good  or  ill  doing  are 
often  more  important  than  the  direct  ones.  The  mere 
iact  of  our  short-sightedness  ought  to  be  sufficient,  even 
without  the  aid  of  high  motives,  to  deter  us  from  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come.  For  even  when  the  good  does 
oome,  some  unexpected  evil  almost  always  comes  with 
it.  And  well-doing,  even  when  it  fails  of  its  direct  ob- 
ject, is  almost  sure  to  produce  incidental  :ulv;uitage8, 
whic!)  nre  otten  of  much  more  value  than  the  good  that 
was  aimed  at. 

The  punishment  of  sin  and  the  reward  of  virtue  some- 
times seem  excessive.  But  is  not  the  punishment  or  the 
reward  usually  the  consequence  of  a  long  coune  of  con- 
duct,  of  which  the  particular  act  that  seems  to  be  re* 
warded  or  punished  makes  but  a  very  small  part? 

We  sometimes  succeed  with  little  cflbrt,  and  at  other 
times  fail  after  making  great  etforts.  In  the  latter  case 
we  are  apt  to  complain.  But  is  it  not  wiser  to  consider 
the  two  classes  oi  results  in  connection,  and  say  Ui  it, 
putting  them  together,  we  haveliad  as  much  success  as 
we  deserved  ? 

The  time  spent  in  complaining  would  often  suffice  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

Strict  dealing  may  cool  Uiciidship,  but  louse  dealing 
often  converts  friends  into  eneuues. 

A  sound  mind  finds  no  pleasure  in  the  weaknesses  of 
others.  Whatever  lowers  our  view  of  man's  nature 
lowers  our  hope  of  man's  destiny. 

We  do  and  avoid  much  merely  to  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion. A  thousand  things  insignificant  in  themselves 
please  or  offend  by  what  they  suggest 

Moral  improvement  is  made  very  gradually.  Small 
fains  follow  great  pains. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  resenting  of  an  insult  di- 
rects men  b  attention  to  what  they  would  otherwise 

.  .  •  • 

a    «  * 
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hardly  notice,  teaches  the  malicioas  where  to  strike,  fbr- 
nishes  sport  for  the  thoughtless,  and  degrades  a  man  to 
the  level  of  his  assailant 

A  man's  associates  make  his  world.  As  he  grow  ^  old, 
they  change  with  him,  and  he  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
wond  has  changed,  when  it  is  only  his  world  that  has 
dianged. 

Style  in  writing,  as  in  the  other  line  arts,  is  sjomctimes 
injured  by  elaboration.  One  does  not  always  know 
when  lie  has  done  his  best.  In  the  vain  attempt  to  re- 
move all  blemishes,  he  often  destroys  beauties,  and  while 
his  work  may  grow  more  faultless  it  grows  also  more 
tame. 

The  definition  of  "  enough  ** 

Host  persons  find  a  prolnem  tough ; 

Perhaps  the  best  ooe  given  yet 

Is  something  mors  than  one  can  get.^ 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  combinations  of  ideas  and 
shades  of  meanintif  that  may  be  expressed  by  words. 
Every  language  has  many  terms  which  have  none  cor- 
responding to  them  in  other  languages.  For  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  diifer^  nations  have  led  each  to 
invent  words  expressing  ideas  which  other  nations  have 
had  no  occasion  to  express.  Hence  one  of  the  great  di^ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  translating  poetry  and  philosophy. 

The  strength  of  man  increases  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  weakness. 

It  is  desirable  to  satisfy  others,  but  it  is  much  more 
desirable  to  satisfy  one's  self. 

The  basis  of  order  in  most  Kurojxan  countries  has 
been  a  state  religion.  In  our  country  it  is  a  state  educa- 
tion. For  chuich  and  state  we  have  substituted  school 
and  state. 

Don't  throw  away  the  good  that  you  can  have  for  tlie 
good  that  you  cannot  have.  Use  your  abilities,  not  your 
inabilities.  Take  no  unnecessary  risk,  and  decline  no 
proper  one. 

To  be  a  fool  and  not  to  know  it  is  a  double  misfor^ 
tone* 

9* 
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Superiority  to  the  love  of  distioetioa  is  the  aouioe  of 
the  highest  distinction.  Those  whose  rulinp;  motive  k 
poptifar  applause  are  the  followeiv  of  the  muUitode.  The 
multitade  knows  this  and  despises  them  aooordingly. 

Trust  God  in  whom  you  live  and  move, 
As  infsnli  trust  a  pareot*8  love. 

It  is  mortifying  to  think  how  life  slip;^  through  one's 
fingers. 

Good  and  evil  are  inseparable  companions,  but  the 
latter  often  hides  behind  the  back  of  the  former.  Pride 
and  self-inteiest  make  men  conceal  the  evils  of  tlieir  lot 
Hence  each  one  is  apt  to  think  others  more  fortonate 
than  himself,  and  hence  a  restless  love  of  change.  Bat 
we  learn  by  experience  that  there  is  much  less  difference 
than  we  had  supposed  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  that  the  best  standard  of  happiness  is  virtue. 

Dark  was  the  oight  when  might  made  right, 
But  darkness  now  holds  doubtful  sway, 

And  freedom^s  watch-word,    Right  makes  might,** 
Tells  far  and  wide  of  dawning  day. 

Excitement  produces  rapid  exhaustion  and  prevents 
ready  apprehension.  Ideas  enter  the  mind  in  the  foim 
of  slight  suggestions.  These  a  calm  mind  seizes  upon, 
but  an  agitated  mind  overlooks. 

A  feeling  of  pain  or  shame  associated  with  some  fa- 
miliar object,  and  Ircqueiitly  suggested  by  it,  oileii  proves 
a  salutary  incentive  to  iaiproveinent,  giving  la^jtiiig  good 
for  transient  ill. 

Some  substitute  for  the  payment  of  debts  has  been 
a  desideratum  from  time  immemoriaL  s.  w. 
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Art.  YIL— dr.  U0W£'S  REPORTS  UPON  IDIOCY  • 

Whe?j  the  project  of  instructing  idiots  was  first  jiro- 
po**ed,  we  coiiless  we  were  among  the  number  of"  those 
wIh)  rci^^iirded  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  visionary.  We 
hml,  u  itli  the  rest  of  the  world,  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidt-ring  idiocy  as  absoiuttly  irremediable.  We  looked 
upon  an  idiot  as  hardly  a  human  being ;  and,  while  we 
Bympathized  with  the  mother  and  frieuds  of  such  a  be* 
iDg,  in  their  hopeless  despair,  would  or  could  offer  no 
consolation,  for  we  had  no  hope  ourselves.  But  the 
foots  presented  in  the  Beports  before  us,  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  whole  subject  by  Dr.  Howe  in  this  country,  and 
by  several  distinguished  men  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and,  above  all,  the  saccess  which  has  uniformly  attended 
persevering  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  idiots, 
nave  obliged  us  to  change  our  views,  and  to  look  upon 
the  attempt  now  making  in  this  State  with  the  greatest 
interest.  With  these  Reports,  we  propose  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  we  have  been  brought  to  more  hopeful 
views  of  tlie  subject;  and  we  trust  that  whoever  will  ac- 
compatiy  us  will  be  led  to  similar  conclusions. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1845-46,  several  gentlemen  became  inter- 
ested in  the  sad  condition  of  the  idiots  in  ibe  State,  and,  without 
any  precise  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  for  such  persons 
eljiuvihere,  or  what  could  be  done,  determined  that  a  fuir  trial 
should  he  made  of  the  capacity  of  this  unhappy  class  for  im- 
provement.  The  Slate  had  most  readily  and  geoeroiisly  see* 
onded  ihe  efforts  of  humane  men  for  the  lelief  of  the  insane*,  the 
deaf  mutes,  and  the  blind,  and  made  ample  provision  fur  tlieir 
cnre  and  instruction.  White,  like  a  wise  parent,  she  left  all  her 
other  rliildren  to  wholo«5omo  liberty  nnd  strmctfirninj;  self-con- 
trol, she  gatlu  t(  (j  ihrse  feeble  ones  under  ihu  wings  of  her  moth- 

^  I.  A  Report  ^  in  party  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Ar* 
salve  of  the  l\th  of  Wprt/,  1846,  To  inquire  into  the  C'onditinn  if  the  Idiots 
of  ihe  Cummonwudth  ;  to  ascertain  thtir  Xumhr,  and  tthtther  nny  Thing 
can  be  d*mr  for  their  Relief."  Toff  ether  widh  a  Lttter  from  Otorgt  Humner 
upon  the  Siibjret  of  the  Srhool  fur  ItiiaU  il»  Pstia.  B«iiig  Uoum  Uocument, 
Km  I  . 'J     M;irch  31,  ld47.  pp.20. 

2  llffinii  nuide  Ut  the  Lrgislatnre  of  Massachu setts ^  upon  Idiocy  By  S  G. 
Howf ,  (  hairiiian  of  the  State  ConiiuiaMon.  Being  i^enate  J)<»ciinieni,  No. 
51.  F<tb.  2(),  IH4H  Coolid^.- &  Wiley,  pp.100.  Appendis,  with  Slatii- 
tiail  'rHbl*'4>  and  Minute  Deiailn.    pp.  46. 

3  Dr.  Howr*s  Report  mt  idiocy^  IdSO*  Baiaf  Seoata  Document,  No. 
38.  Fob.  ik),  1860.  pp.TS. 
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erlv  love,  and  nursed  and  nurtured  tbem  with  unsparing  pains 
ana  care.  Nothing  had  been  done  for  the  most  wretched  and 
helpless  of  all,  —  the  idiots  ;  but  this  was  only  because  their  case 
seemed  hopeless.  Their  bodies  were  fed  and  clad.  As  for 
minds,  they  seemed  to  have  none.  They  were  therefore  kept 
out  of  sight  of  the  public,  as  beings,  the  presence  of  whom 
seemed  only  to  do  harm  to  the  heholden.  It  was  thought  desir- 
able to  ignore  their  very  existence,  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
little  was  known  of  their  number  and  condition.  If  it  bad  been 
certain  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  improve  them,  this  course 
would  have  l^een,  in  sorne  respects,  wise  ;  for  the  sight  of  any 
humau  being  in  a  state  of  brutishncss  is  demoralizing  to  uore* 
fleeting  beholders. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  plan  for  their  improvement, 
was  to  gather  together  the  necessary  knowledge  concerning  their 
number  and  condition,  in  a  form  thiat  could  be  depended  upon  ; 
and  the  Legislaf  nrr  was  persuaded  to  pass  a  Besolve,  on  the  11th 
day  of  April,  IS  Hi.  appointing  Commissioners  *  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  —  to  ascertain 
their  number,  and  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  in  their  be* 
half.' "  —  Report  of  1850,  pp.  2,  3. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  were 
S.  G.  Howe,  Horatio  Byinj<T^ton,  and  Gilinan  Kiinliall. 
In  their  first  Report  they  do  little  more  than  stale  the 
manner  in  which  they  propose  to  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed them.    This  was, — 

"  1st.  By  addressinp^  n  circular  containing*  a  list  of  questions  to 
the  town  clerk  uf  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

"2d.  By  inspecting,  personally,  as  many  idiots  as  |»(ts-^ii)lo,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  condiiiun  and  cupacily,  so  us  lu  be  able  to 
form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  whole. 

3d.  By  obtaining  accurate  and  minute  information  concern* 
ing  the  schools  which  have  been  recently  and  successfully  estab- 
lished in  Fiancot  Prussia,  and  Switzerland.**— iZeporl  of  1847, 
p.  2, 

Some  of  the  facts  which  they  obtained,  from  personal 
inspection  of  the  condition  of  idiots,  were  of  an  encour* 
aging  character.  The  welfare  of  these  poor  creatures 
was  found  to  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the 

intelligence  of  those  who  had  charge  of  them.  When 
undfT  the  care  of  ijznnrant  people,  they  were  found  in  a 
degraded  and  disgusting  state,  little  above  the  level  of 
the  brutes. 

In  other  towns,  idiots,  who  to  all  appearance  bad  no  more 
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capacity  than  those  just  mentioned,  were  under  the  charge  of 
more  intelligent  persons^  and  ihey  presented  a  difTereiit  specta- 
cle,^ they  were  heelthy,  cleanly,  and  induitrioui. 

^  We  found  some^  of  n  very  low  gmde  of  mtelleet,  at  work  in 
the  fields,  under  the  direction  of  attendants ;  and  they  seemed 
not  only  to  be  free  from  depraving  habits,  but  to  be  happy  and 

"  1  he  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  very  important.  If 
persons  having  only  common  sense  and  comniun  humanity,  but 
without  the  advantage  of  experience  or  study,  can  so  improve  the 
condition  of  idiots,  how  much  could  be  done  by  those  who  should 
bring  the  light  of  science,  and  the  experience  of  wise  and  good 
men  in  other  countries,  and  the  facititiM  of  an  institution  adapted 
to  the  training  of  idiots,  —  how  much,  we  sny,  could  be  ddne  by 
such  persons  towards  rf (icfDiinii  the  minds  of  tliis  unforiiinate 
class  frwtn  lie  waste  and  desolaliun  in  which  they  now  lie  I "  — 
Report  oj  1847,  p.  3. 

This  "Report  is  nc  rnrnpaiiird  by  a  most  valuable  letter 
from  Mr.  (Jcoi-n;!'  Sumner,  of  Paris. 

i-\The  second  Repori  contains  a  faithful  and  thorotifirh 
investigation  into  the  nature,  causes,  and  various  lonaij 
of  idiocVj  and  a  full  report  upon  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment oi  idiots  in  almshouses  and  private  families,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Appendix  to  this  Report  gives 
tables  of  the  bodily  and  physical  condition,  general  state 
and  capacities,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  he  ascertained, 
the  hereditary  tendencies,  of  574  idiotic  persons,  and  vaii* 
ons  measurenienta  of  the  height,  head,  and  chest,  con« 
ditions  of  body,  and  manifestation  of  mind,  of  these  per- 
sons, compared  vnih  the  average,  in  these  particulars,  of 
1,000  ordinary  persons.  It  also  giv(>s  some  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  best  European 
schools  for  idiots. 

This  Rf^}>ort  led  to  a  series  of  Resolvr  s  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, entitled  "  Resolves  concerning  Training  and  Teach- 
ing Idiots,"  which  were  approved  May  8,  IH^iH,  and  by 
which  a  snm  not  exceeding  J  2,^00,  annually,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
training  and  teaching  ten  itiiotic  children,  to  be  selected 
from  those  at  public  charg^^  or  from  the  families  of  indi- 
gent persons  in  different  parts  of  tiic  Commonwealth, 
provided  that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  by  the  Gov 
emor  and  C^ncil  with  any  suitable  institution  now  pat- 
ionized  by  the  Cominonwealtb  for  charitable  purposes." 
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"Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Governor  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Btind,  to  amine  the  Teapoottbttitr  for  the  proper  expen* 
diture  of  the  money  appropriatea  by  the  State. 

^  Am  the  plan  was  coDceived  in  the  apirit  of  humanity,  and  in 
view  of  the  good  of  a  most  unhappy  class  of  men,  the  trustees 
wero  willing  that  every  aid  which  their  Tnsfituiion  could  afford, 
without  injustice  to  the  blind,  should  b<:  given  freely;  and,  for 
my  part,  as  head  of  tlie  Institution,  !  was  glad  to  devote  to  this 
kindred  work  all  the  ti tiie  and  attention  that  could  be  spared 
from  other  duties. 

^  There  was  mora  fitneas,  perhapa,  in  the  selection  than  was 
apparent  at  first  sight.  The  enterprise  was  new.  None  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  could  undertake  the  task  of  teach- 
ing idiots,  because  they  had  not  the  means  of  proper  trainings 
wliich  must  precede  such  teacluug.  The  State  Asylum  for  Lu- 
natics had  no  proper  accommodation  for  a  separate  class  of 
youth,  and  no  school  for  their  inntruction. 

There  had  been,  in  this  Institution,  rare  opportunides  for 
teaching  persons  whose  peculiar  infirmities  cut  them  off  from  ac- 
cess to  common  modes  of  instruction.  There  had  been  also  Sev- 
ern! cases  where  blindness  was  accompanied  with  feebleness  of 
intellect  appmnchinq  to  idiocy;  and  the  degree  of  success  which 
had  crowned  the  etibrt  to  instruct  the  sufferers  gave  u  portion  of 
the  knowledge  and  faith  necessary  to  those  who  would  have  the 
management  of  the  new  experiment.  To  this,  perhaps,  should 
be  added,— what,  even  without  any  consideration,  would  show 
the  fitness  of  the  measure,  —  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  duty 
of  any  one  in  particular  to  undertake  what  was  generally  deemed 
R  bo[)eless  task ;  and  that  none  coveted  it  for  themselves.**  ^  i2s- 
}H>rt  of  1850,  p.  21. 

Aa  the  experiment  had  been  sn^ested  by  Dr.  Howe, 
the  care  of  carrying  it  out  was  properly  intrusted  to  him. 
His  preeminent  success  in  the  management  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  others  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  external 

sense?!,  and  the  philosophical  spirit  he  had  shown  in  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  blindness  and  other  similar  visita- 
tions of  God's  providence,  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
suitable  person  to  have  charge  of  this  most  important  ex- 
periment. Whoever  will  read  the  Reports  we  arc  con- 
sidering will  find  the  ampicst  evidence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  selection. 

The  third  Report  goes  somewhat  fully  into  the  objects 
which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  training  of  idiots,  the 
mode  of  conductiug  the  work,  the  establishment  of  a 
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school,  in  connection  with  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  success,  so  far  as  can  be  yet  shown,  which  has  at- 
tended the  experiment  now  maJcing  by  order  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

The  first  recorded  attempt  to  educate  an  idiot  was 
made  about  the  year  IHQO,  by  Itard,  a  disciple  of  Con- 
dillac,  upon  a  boy  found  wild  in  a  forest  in  France  and 
known  as  the  savage  of  Aveyron.  It  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  sensualist  theory,  tliat 
all  ideas,  and  consequently  the  character,  are  produced  by 
sensations  excited  in  the  body.  The  experiment  failed, 
as  the  wild  boy  proved  to  be  only  an  idiot  Itard,  ob- 
liged to  abandon  his  experiment  and  perhaps  his  theory, 
was  too  humane  to  abandon  his  pupil ;  and  his  eiforto, 
perseveringly  continned  for  more  than  five  years,  showed 
what  might  be  done  for  idiots ;  and  his  ideas  were  after- 
wards carried  out  by  the  amiable  and  excellent  St^guin, 
who  had  the  good  mrtnne  to  assist  in  these  original  la« 
bors. 

In  1828,  Ferras,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, and  Inspector-General  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
FraiKc,  organized  a  school  for  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  idiots  at  the  Bicetre,  one  of  the  principal  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  taught  to  read,  T\Tite,  and  cipher,  and  trained  in 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness.  His  benevoiem  c  and 
success  excited,  about  the  same  time,  M.  Falret  to  make 
a  similar  attempt  to  teach  some  idiotic  feinuics  at  the 
Salpetriere,  the  other  great  asylum  in  Paris. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Voisin,  who  had  investigated  the  phe- 
nomena of  idiocy  more  foUy  than  any  other  indiviaual, 
and  had  published  several  very  valuable  treatises  upon 
the  subject,  attempted  to  organize  a  school  for  idiots  in 
one  of  the  Asylums  Rue  de  Sevres,  and,  in  1834,  opened 
a  private  school  with  the  same  object 

"In  i83i),  he  was  made  pliysician  to  the  great  hospital  of  the 
Bicetre,  and,  aided  by  Dr.  Leuret,  he  renewed  and  eulurgcci  ihe 
school  for  idiots,  of  which  he  still  has  the  general  superinteiid- 
,  ence,  the  principal  teacher  being  M.  Vallle.  It  is  due,  how* 
ever,  to  Edward  Seguin,  to  say,  that  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  person  seems  to  be  owing  the  great  and  rapid  improve- 
ment wliich  iias  been  mo^Je  in  the  art  of  teuchinn;  and  training 
idiots.   He  bad  occupied  hunself  with  the  subject  for  several 
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years,  and  in  1842  took  the  immediate  management  of  the  school 

at  Bicf'tre,  wliich,  however,  he  did  not  retain.  He  lias  Ial)ored 
with  that  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  a  l)eloved  suhject,  wliich  ahnosl 
always  insure  success.  He  has  put  forth  a  degree  of  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  which,  if  exerted  in  the  arl  of  destroy- 
ing men  and  cities,  would  have  covered  bis  breast  with  thoee 
eroBses  and  decorations  and  tawdry  bawbles,  so  highly  prized  by 
Tulgar  minds.^  —  Report  of  1848,  p.  97. 

In  May,  1813,  a  committee  of  three  persons,  Serres, 
Flourcns,  auil  Pariset,  the  UiUer  acting  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  a  meiuolr  laid  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Scieoces  by  S^guin,  on  a  mode  of  education 
anited  to  young  idiote  and  aimpletona.  The  report  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  the  following  December. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  oonditloa  and  miaracter  of  the 
idiots,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  Al  S^guin  wouJd 
have  to  encounter,  Pariset,  in  his  Beporty  Sntrodnces  ns 
to  the  asylum  in  which  the  poor  creatuiea  ate  assembled, 
when  S^guin  first  comes  amongst  them  as  their  futon 
teacher. 

"  What  a  sight !  One  is  jumping  about,  bellowing  and  crying 
out ;  another  is  crouching  in  a  corner,  as  silent  and  motionless  as 
a  statue.  The  first  one  whom  you  address  runs  chattering  away ; 
the  next  keeps  bowing  to  you,  an<i  kissing  his  hand  ;  a  third 
makes  signs  of  the  cross  nil  over  his  hody  ;  a  foiirtl)  lies  fiat  upOB 
the  Hoor ;  a  fifth  gnaws  his  fingers  and  hiughs  wildly/* 

"  Not  nrjc  can  give  an  inleiligihle  answer  to  your  questions,  so 
inarliculuie  is  iljcir  voice.    i*  urii»er  on  are  more  iiopeless  idiots, 

blind,  epileptic,  paralyzed  Eyes  have  they,  but 

they  see  not ;  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear  not  Their  leg?i  are 
unfit  for  standing,  balancing  the  body,  —  for  walking,  leaping*  or 
running.  Their  hands  are  unfit  for  feeling,  seizing,  or  moving 
things.**  —  Report  of  1848,  p.  38. 

In  idiots  those  primitive  tendencies,  those  original  dis* 
positions,  aptitudes,  tastes,  impulses,  willa,  which  form 
the  nature  of  the  individual,  and  the  character,  properly 
BO  called,  show  themselves  without  disguise.  They  are 
not  masked  by  the  suggestions  of  mind.  The  absence  of 
intelligence  brings  them  out  in  all  their  prominence.  On 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  idiots,  we  do  not  fail  to 
discover,  that,  if  some  are  gentle,  modest,  sincere,  docile, 
unrifTictcd,  generous,  frank,  others  are  hard,  obstinate, 
wily,  deceitful,  envious,  mpacious,  cruel,  and,  stzange  as 
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it  may  ?eem,  full  of  vanity,  haughtiness,  and  even  pride, 
that  lowet<t  attribute,  wliirh,  of  all  faults,  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  anti-social.  In  each  individual  iiimv 
be  found  uriittd.  in  differtMit  dcgrt  rs,  qualities  contrary 
and  inconsistent,  forming  those  odd  combinations  which 
we  so  often  find  in  the  world,  but  which  there  are  so 
artfully  concealed." 

"  If  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn ;  if  an  idiot  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  only  an  assemblage  of  physical,  intellect^ 
udl,  and  moral  deformitlesi  mere  ignorance,  brutishnesS| 
and  perveraeneas,  it  foIiowB  that  to  nndertake  bis  educa- 
tion is  the  most  revolting  and  painful  task,  —  a  task  in- 
comparably more  complex  and  difficult  than  that  of  deaf 

mutes  or  the  blind  Who  would  not  have  been 

affirigfated  by  sucb  a  combination  of  difficulties  united 
and  strengthening  each  other  ? " 

*'  Yet  these  extreme  difficulties,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  declare,  M.  B^guin  has  in  a  great  degree  su^ 
mounted.  '  Gymnastic  exercises,  properly  varied,  have 
given  to  their  muscles  greater  and  more  uniform  power. 
As  their  senses  befome  better  exercised,  their  movements 
have  more  accuracy  and  i)reeision;  so  that  they  have 
learned  to  subject  the  action  oi  the  organs  tu  iIk^  will,  a 
faculty  unknown  to  them  before-  By  methods  of  in- 
structioii  pcculjarly  his  own,  the  details  oi  which  would 
be  here  out  of  j>lace.  he  has  brouijht  his  pupils  to  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  alphabet,  of  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  By  mak- 
ing them  compare  the  different  sensible  qualities  of  bodies, 
be  has  rendered  them  familiar  with  abstract  ideas  of  fig^ 
uie,  color)  density^  weight,  and  witb  ideas  of  a 
higher  class  of  relations,  such  as  order,  authority,  obedi- 
ence, duty.  By  thus  habituatmg  his  pupils  to  exercises 
of  body  and  of  mind,  he  has  ma&  tbem  more  robust  and 
more  intelligent.  He  has  successfully  withdrawn  them 
from  their  secret  and  pernicious  habits,  and  will  perhaps 
succeed  in  causing  them  to  be  forgotten ;  for  each  hu- 
man being  having  only  a  certain  amount  of  the  power  of 
action,  the  more  he  gives  to  labor, the  more  be  withdraws 
from  his  evil  propensities." 

The  subsequent  prni^ess  of  this  school,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  some  others,  are  given  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Sumner. 

VOL.  L.  4tU  S.  vol.  XV.  NO.  I.  10 
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•*  During  the  past  six  months,  I  have  wRtchcd,  with  eager  in- 
terest, the  progress  which  many  young  idiotB  have  made,  in  Par- 
is, under  the  direction  of  M.  Seguin,  and,  at  BicStre,  under  that 
of  Messrs.  Voisin  and  Vallee,  and  have  seen,  with  no  less  grati6- 
cation  than  MUmiriimeDt,  nearly  one  hundred  fel1ow*beingi  who, 
but  a  short  time  since,  were  shut  out  from  all  cominunioa  with 
mankind,  who  were  objects  of  loathing  and  disgust,  many  of 
whom  rejected  every  article  of  clothing,  others  of  whom,  unable 
to  stand  erect,  crouched  themselves  in  comers,  and  gave  signs  of 
life  only  by  piteous  howls,  others  in  whom  the  faculty  of  speech 
had  never  been  developed,  and  many  whose  voracious  and  indis- 
criminate gluttony  satisfied  itself  with  whatever  they  could  lay 
hands  upon,  whh  the  garbage  thrown  to  swine, these  unfortu- 
nate beings,  the  rejected  of  humanity,  I  have  seen  properly  clad, 
standing  erect,  walking,  speaking,  eating  in  an  orderly  manner 
at  a  common  table,  working  quietly  as  carpenters  and  farmers ; 
gaining,  by  their  own  labor,  the  means  of  existence ;  storing 
their  awakened  intelligence  by  reading  one  to  another  ;  exercis- 
ing towards  their  teachers  and  among  themselves  the  generous 
feelings  of  man^s  nature,  and  singing,  in  unison,  songs  of  thanks* 
giving  I  

**  The  fact  is  now  clearly  established,  that  idiots  may  be  edu- 
cated, that  the  re^eethe  power  exists  within  lAem,  ami  mojf  he 
awakened  by  a  proper  system  of  instruction  ;  that  they  may  be 
raispfl,  from  the  filth  in  which  they  grovel,  to  thn  attitude  of  men  ; 
that  they  may  be  taui^lit  dillerent  arts  which  will  enable  them  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood  ;  and  that,  although  their  intelligence 
may  never,  perhaps,  be  developed  to  such  a  point  as  to  render 
them  the  authors  of  those  generous  ideas  and  great  deeds  which 
leave  a  stamp  upon  an  age,  yet  still  they  may  attain  a  respect- 
able mediocrity,  and  surpass,  in  mental  power,  the  common  peas- 
ant of  many  European  states.**-^  JZeport  of  1848^  pp.  3d,  40. 

This  school  was  visited  in  1844  by  Dr.  John  Gonolly, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colle^  of  Physicians,  and  Physi- 
cian to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  Eng* 
land.  Dr.  Conolly  was  admirably  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  treatment  of  cases  of  disordered  and 
deficient  intellect,  having  been  for  many  years  devoted  to 
this  good  work,  and  being  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Fnhject,  and  for  his  intelligence,  and  his 
well-trit  (1  and  consistent  benevolence.  We  ex  tract  Inrijclv 
frt^in  ;i  letter  addressed  by  hirn  to  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  ediuir  of 
the  British  aird  For?  ifrn  ^Tedical  Review,  in  the  Jauuary 
number  of  which  ior  1^40  it  appeared. 

We  premise  the  extracts  most  apposite  to  our  imme- 
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diate  purpose  by  a  piiraf^uph  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
letter,  in  which  Dr.  Coiioiiy  speaks  of  the  etiects  pruduc  t  c] 
by  the  care  taken  at  the  Salpeiriere,  which  asyluiri  iie 
also  liio^t  carefully  examined,  oi  a  particular  class  of  poor 
and  hopeless  patients. 

"  Nothing  does  more  honor  to  an  asylum  than  the  care  and 
protection  it  extend^^  to  the  imbecile  and  helpless.  These  un- 
happy beings  may  be  neglected  to  a  great  dtgree  wiih  impunity ; 
nnd  that  in  the  old  asylums  they  were  grievously  so  is  too  well 
known.  Among  liio  objects  which  gratify  me  in  every  visiii  lo 
Haowell,  nam  is  more  entirely  Mtitfretoijr  than  the  extreme  al- 
tenllea  paid  to  the  moet  helpleM  of  the  patients,  the  imbecile*  the 
idiotic,  the  paialyzed,  and  all  who  have  fallen  into  the  utmost 
wenkness  of  mind  and  body;  a  stale  in  wbioh'tbey  possess  no 
interest  for  the  ordinary  fjpcctntor,  whom  they  neither  alarm  by 
fury  nor  amaze  by  eccentricity.  Unlike  the  less  heavily  afflicted, 
lliev  can  neither  appeal  lo  the  philanthropy  of  the  visitor,  nor  to 
the  uulhunty  of  inspectors }  and  they  would  be  lost  if  no  com- 
passion were  exdlM  by  their  veiv  wrstchednsss  and  squalor* 
which,  however,  long  pleaded  silently  and  in  vain.  Among  these 
aie  not  a  few  whom  the  physician  bss  traced  through  successive 
stages  of  mental  and  bodily  decay,  from  the  first  storm  of  un- 
reason to  the  Inst  wreck  of  sense  and  intelligence,  and  who,  he 
knows,  can  have  no  friend  ua  this  side  of  the  grave  if  he  ceases 
to  be  such.  It  is  tliese  aLjf  ct  creatures  who  have  been  rescued, 
by  the  active  benevolence  prevailing  in  asylums,  from  a  slate  in 
which  it  was  thought  impossible  to  produce  them  to  decent  view. 
Many  a  wretch,  heretofore  doomed  to  lie  in  hopeless  neglect,  is 
now  daily  dresiod  in  clean  and  warm  clothing,  and  brought  out 
of  his  bed  to  sit  by  the  Are,  or  to  breathe  the  fresh  and  invigo- 
ratin*»  mr  A  feeble  smile  of  recojrniticy  still  passes  over  the  fea- 
tures uf  iljuse  poor,  declining  patients,  and  not  a  few  of  ihem  utter 
words  expressive  of  their  content  They  are  reduced  to  the  con** 
dition  of  children,  and  they  are  treated  as  children,  fed  as  chil- 
dren, kept  clean  Vk»  children,  put  Into  bed  like  children ;  they 
are  only  not  punbhed  like  children ;  but  are  guarded  by  night 
and  by  day  from  danger,  violence,  or  neglect,  until  their  poor 
remains  of  life  can  be  husbanded  no  longer/' — p.  287. 

"  I  was  accompanied  round  this  asylum  [the  Bic6tre]  by  M. 
Battelle  and  by  M  Mnlinn,  the  director,  nnd  hnd  nfterwards  an  op- 
portTinitv  of  hearing  trorn  himself  tfic  c\[i(>sition  ot  ihe  views  of 
one  of  its  able  phvsicinns,  M.  \ Oisin,  wIkisc  singular  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  ilie  idiuiic  class  of  paiienUi  ham  caused  difhculties  to  be 
overoome  which  aj^pcared  at  fiiet  to  be  inrarmountable*  The 
first  part  of  the  Bicetre  to  which  I  was  conducted  was  a  school 
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exclusively  established  for  the  improvement  of  these  cases,  and  of 
tbe  epileptic,  and  nothing  mofn  eztinovdinMy  can  be  well  im- 
agined. 

**  No  fewer  than  forty  of  these  patients  were  ataambled  in  a 
moderate-aized  achool-room,  receiving  various  lessons  and  per- 

forminir  various  evolutions  unf^er  the  direction  of  a  verv  able 
sclToolmaster,  M.  Seguin,  himseit  a  pupil  of  the  ceiebraied  hard, 
and  em  [owed  with  that  enthusiasm  respecting  his  occupation 
before  winch  difficulueb  vamsh.  His  pupils  had  been  all  taught 
to  aing  to  muaie,  and  the  little  band  of  vioKna  and  other  inairu* 
ments,  by  which  they  were  aeoompanied^  waa  fonned  of  the  old 
almsmen  of  the  hoapital«  Bat  all  tiie  idiotic  part  of  thia  tematk* 
able  class  also  saog  without  any  musical  accompaniment,  and  kept 
excellent  time  and  tune.  Thev  sang  seveml  compositions,  and 
among  others  a  very  pretty  song  writtt  n  for  tlirni  by  xM.  Hatelle, 
and  sung  by  them  on  entering  the  class-room.  15oth  the  epileptic 
and  idiuuc  were  laught  to  write,  and  their  copy-books  would  have 
done  credil  to  any  wiithig^chool  for  young  persona.  Numerooa 
eierciaea  were  gone  through,  of  a  kind  of  military  character,  with 
perfect  correctness  and  preeiaion.  The  youngest  of  the  claM 
was  a  little  idiot  boy  of  nve  years  old,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
see  him  following:  the  rest,  and  imitating  their  actions,  holding 
out  his  right  arm,  left  arm,  both  arms,  marchinij  to  the  right  and 
left,  at  the  word  of  command  and  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  beaten, 
witii  ail  iliu  lively  skill  ol  a  Freach  drummer,  by  another  idiot, 
who  was  gratified  by  wearing  a  demi*military  uniform.  All 
thaoe  evereiaaa  were  gone  throagh  by  a  coUeetion  of  beings  of* 
fering  the  smallest  degree  of  intellectual  promiae,  and  usually 
leA,  in  all  asylums,  in  total  indolence  and  apathy.  Amongst 
them  was  one  youth  whose  intellectual  deficiency  was  marked 
in  ever)  look,  gesture,  and  icaiure.  I  think  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  poor  boy^  progreM  deserving  of  record,  as  an 
inducement  to  tlie  philanthropist  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of  in* 
atruction  preacnting  many  difficultiea,  but  yet  not  unproductive  of 

raaulta.  

^  The  age  of  Charles  Emile  is  fiAeen :  he  was  admitted  to  the 
school  in  June,  1843.  He  is  described  as  being  of  a  nervons  and 
sanguine  temperament,  anH  in  an  almost  complete  stnte  of  idiocy; 
the  faculties  which  remniti  being  m  a  si.ite  of  i  xtraordiriary  ac- 
tivity, and  rendering  him  dangerous  to  imnseif  and  to  others;  but 
still  idiotic  in  his  inclinations,  sentiments,  perceptions,  faculties  of 
perception  and  ooderatanding,  and  also  m  hia  aenaeat  of  which 
aome  were  obtnae,  and  others  too  excitable.  He  waa  conae* 
quently  unfit,  to  use  the  worda  of  M.  Voisin,  to  *  harmonise  with 
the  world  without/  As  regards  his  inclinations y  he  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  voradoua,  indiaoriminate,  gluttonoua  appetite,  and 
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R  hVmA  and  tfrriMe  in«?tlnct  of  f^e5!trnrtinn.  Ho  was  wliollv  nn 
aninKit.  Hn  was  without  attachment ;  ovt  rttimctl  every  thing  in 
his  way,  but  wiiliout  courag^e  or  intent ;  possf  ssed  no  tact,  intel- 
ligence, power  of  dissimuiulion,  or  seuiie  of  properly  ;  uuii  wad 

awkward  to  emn.  His  Morot  $eiUimenU  are  desenbed  as  miO, 
azeept  the  love  of  approbation,  and  a  noiajr  instiiietive  |^yety, 
independent  of  the  external  world.  As  to  his  seMtt^  hit  eyea 
were  never  fixed,  and  seemed  to  act  without  hit  will ;  his  tatte 

Wat  depraved  ;  bis  touch  ohtnsn  ;  his  enr  reooc'nized  sound'',  hnt 
was  not  nl!ructed  by  any  sound  in  particular;  aod  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  be  posseted  of  the  sense  of  sniell  ;  devouring  every 
thing,  however  disgusting ;  brutally  sensual ;  passionate,  —  break- 
ing, tearing,  and  btiming  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  ; 
and  if  prevented  from  doing  to,  pinching,  biting,  scratching,  and 
tearing  himself,  until  be  was  covered  with  blood.  He  had  the 
particularity  of  being  so  attracted  by  the  eyes  of  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  plnyfeliows,  as  to  mnke  iho  most  persevering  efforts 
to  push  them  out  with  his  finrrcrs.  He  walked  very  imperfectly, 
and  could  neither  run,  leap,  nor  exert  the  act  of  lii rowing  ;  sojne- 
times  he  sprang  like  a  leopard,  and  his  delight  was  to  strike  one 
sonorous  body  against  another.  When  any  attempt  was  made  to 
associate  him  with  the  other  patients,  he  would  start  away  with  a 
sharp  cry,  and  then  come  back  to  them  hastily.  M.  Voisin's  de- 
scription conclude-^^  with  these  expressions  :  —  *  All  the  facuhiesof 
perception  in  this  yomh  are  in  a  rudimentary  stnte  ;  and,  if  I 
moy  venture  so  to  express  myself,  it  is  mcredibly  difficult  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  individuality,  to  place  him  before  exterior  objects, 
and  to  make  him  take  any  notice  of  them.  It  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  say,  that  for  him  all  mture  is  almost  complete- 
ly veiled.' 

This  description  not  only  exemplifies  M.  Voisin's  careful 
mode  of  ohservntion,  but  shows  that  nn  example  of  idiocy  ]e<*s 
favorable  to  culture  could  scarcely  have  been  presented  lo  ihe 
instructor.  This  same  poor  idiot  b<jy  la  now  docile  in  his  man- 
ners, decent  in  his  habits,  and  capable,  though  not  without  some 
visible  effi>rf,  of  dhrecting  bis  vague  senses  and  wandering  atten* 
tion,  to  at  to  have  developed  hit  memory,  to  have  acquired  a 
limited  Instruction  concerning  various  objects,  and  to  have  become 
afiectionatcly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  instructors  and 
friends.  His  general  appearance  is  still  that  of  an  idiot.  His 
countenance,  his  mode  of  walkinir,  that  he  does,  declare  his 
very  limited  faculties-  Nature  has  placed  limits  to  the  exercise 
of  ins  powers,  which  no  art  can  remove.  But  he  is  redeemed 
from  tlie  constant  dominion  of  the  lowest  animal  propensities. 
Several  of  his  tntetleetual  faculties  are  cultivated ;  some  have 
even  been  called  into  life ;  and  bis  better  feeltngs  have  acquiied 
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some  objects  and  some  exercise,  la  such  a  case  as  this,  we  are 
not  flo  mueli  to  regard  what  w  merely  aeeomj^ Inbed  for  the  iiidi* 
▼idiiat.  A  peat  prineiple  n  eetablished  by  it  tn  hwot  of  thou* 
•ands  of  defective  organizations.  AAer  witneamng  the  general 
elforti  of  this  school  of  the  most  imbecile  human  beings,  and 
hearing  the  particulars  of  Charles  Emilc's  history,  it  was  really 
affecting  to  see  him  come  forward  when  culled,  and  essay  to  sing 
a  little  solo  when  requested  ;  his  attempt  at  first  not  being  quite 
successful,  but  amended  by  bis  utlealiuu  beiug  more  roused  to  it. 

Hb  copy -book  was  then  shown  to  me,  and  his  writing  was  steady, 
and  as  good  as  that  of  most  youths  in  hb  station  in  life.  The 

schoolmaster,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  improvement 
of  this  poor  fellow,  then  showed  us  how  he  had  taught  Charles  to 

count,  by  means  of  m^rWes  anrl  smnll  pieces  of  woofi,  or  marks 
made  on  a  board,  arranged  m  lines,  the  first  conlainuig  an  O,  the 
second  O  O,  the  third  O  O  O,  and  m  on.  Cimrles  was  suuietimes 
out  in  his  first  calculations,  but  then  made  an  efibrt  and  rectified 
himself.  He  distinguished  one  fignrs  ftom  another,  naming  their 
valoe.  Large  pieces  of  strong  card,  of  ▼arioos  shapes,  were 
placed  in  saocession  in  his  hands ;  and  he  named  the  figure  of 
each,  as,  square,  triangle,  (Sec,  6^.,  and  afterwards  drew  their 
outlines  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard  ;  and,  nccording  to  the  desire 
of  M.  Sequin,  drew  a  perpendicular,  or  horizontal,  or  oblique 
line  ;  so  elfectually  attending  to  what  he  was  doing,  that,  if  any 
line  was  drawn  incorrectly,  iie  rubbed  it  out  and  began  anew. 
He  also  wrote  several  words  on  the  board,  and  the  name  of  the 
director  of  Bicdtre,  without  the  name  being  spoken  to  him. 

This  case  was  altogether  the  most  interesting  of  thoae  wliich 
I  saw ;  bttt  there  was  one  poor  idiot  standing  a  ipreat  part  of  the 
time  in  a  corner,  to  all  appearance  the  very  despair  of  art  ;  even 
this  poor  creature,  however,  upon  beinf!  noticed  and  brought  to 
the  table,  proved  capable  oi  distinguishing  the  letters  of  tlie  al- 
phabet Most  of  the  others  had  received  as  much  instruction  as 
has  been  deeeribed,  and  could  count,  dmw  Imes  and  figures, 
write,  perform  yarious  eicercises,  and  point  to  distent  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  arms,  the  feet,  dec,  &c., 
when  named  to  them.  In  all  these  cases,  and  preeminently  in 
that  of  Charles  Emile,  the  crow  ning  glory  of  the  attempt  is,  that 
whilst  the  senses,  the  muscular  powers,  and  tho  intellect  Inve 
received  some  cultivation,  the  habits  have  been  improved,  the 
propensities  regulated,  and  some  play  has  been  given  to  the  af- 
fections ;  so  that  a  wild,  ungovernable  animal,  calculated  to  ez* 
cite  fear,  aveision,  or  disgust,  has  been  timnsfermed  into  the  like* 
ness  and  manners  of  a  man.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  &lling  into 
the  language  of  enthusiasm  on  beholding  such  an  apparent  mira- 
cle ;  but  the  means  of  its  performance  are  simple,  demanding 
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only  that  mre  perseverance,  without  which  nothing  good  or  great 
is  ever  effected,  and  suitable  space,  and  local  nrranfjements 
adapted  to  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  safety  of  Uie  pupils, 
to  the  eataUwhmeiit  of  cleanly  habits,  to  presenting  them  with 
obfecte  for  the  ezerciee  of  their  iacultiea  of  teoBe,  motion,  and  in* 
tellect,  and  to  the  promotion  of  good  feeling  and  a  cheerfolt 
active  disposition.  The  idiot  who  is  capable  of  playing  and  amus- 
ing himself  is  already,  M.  Scguin  observes,  somewhat  im- 
proved. I  can  but  regret  that  I  had  not  time  to  v^atch  the  prog- 
ress of  this  interesting  school  from  day  to  day,  and  to  trace  the 
growth  of  knowledge  m  the  different  pupils ;  as,  of  the  first  ideas 
of  form  and  color  into  writing  and  drawing ;  the  developoient  of 
articulation  into  the  power  of  verbal  eipieanon ;  the  extenaion  of 
menioiyto  calculation  ;  the  subsidence  of  groflt  propensities,  and 
springinii  forth  nnd  flourishini?  of  virtuous  emotions,  in  a  soil 
where,  if  even  under  ilie  most  favorable  circumstnnces  the  blos- 
soms and  fruits  arc  fow,  but  for  philaoihropic  culture  all  would 
be  noxious  or  utterly  barren.'* 

Dr.  Howe  gives  an  account  of  tliu  remarkable  school 
for  the  insfrnction  of  idiots,  psp*  (  iallv  those  called  Cre- 
tins, established  o\\  the  AlKlt'iiberg,  in  ^Switzerland,  by  I>r. 
Guggenbuhl,  whose  success  he  describes  as  gratifying 
beyond  measure.  After  noticing  brieiiy  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  iiJiot^  in  Prussia  and  another  in  England, 
he  concludes  with  an  earnest  recommendaiion  that,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ^  measures  be  cU  once  taken 
(o  rescue  this  most  mforhmate  class  from  the  dreadful 
degradatiUm  m  which  Aejf  now  grof9elP 

The  school  for  the  instraction  of  idiots  in  this  State 
was  organized,  in  connection  with  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  in  the  autumn  of  1848*  Thirteen 
poor  boys,  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen  yearsy 
were  brought  together,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
well  qualified  instructor,  as  in  a  family.  Mrs.  McDonald, 
"  a  kind  and  motherly  person,  and  most  efficient  house- 
keeper, was  engaged  matron,  and  ^he,  with  intelligent 
domestics,  made  arrangements  for  recf^ivinsr  the  children 
into  a  clean,  comtortable,  and  pleasant  honu 

Dr.  Howe  divides  all  idiots,  for  the  pur|)osr  of  con- 
venient arraji^gcment,  into  three  classes,  founded  upon  the 
degree  of  their  privation  of  intellect,  —  simpletmts  being 
the  highest,  fools  the  next,  and  idiots  proper  the  lowest. 
In  the  school  as  first  gathered  there  were  some  of  each 
class. 
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When  the  last  Report  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
made,  this  school  had  been  in  operation  bat  little  more 
than  a  year,  a  time  havdly  lon^  enough  to  authorise  any 
one  to  pronounce  Yery  decidedly  upon  the  suooess  of  the 
experiment  Some  facts,  however,  are  stated  of  a  highly 
encouraging  character. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  severitv  and  harshness  in  the 
treatment  of  children  of  feeble  intellect,  Dr.  Howe  says : — 

"  A  case  which  illintFates  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  treatment 
may  be  mentioned  herot  though  a  little  out  of  place.  My  atten- 
tion being  called,  a  short  time  ago,  to  a  boy,8aid  to  be  idiotic  and 
unmanageable,  I  went  to  fab  father^s  house  to  see  him.  It  was  a 
dilapidated  an<l  dirty  room,  dimly  lighted,  and  intensely  heated 
by  n  cooking-siove.  There  were  several  children,  all  of  them 
dirfv,  hut  all  decently  clad,  except  one,  a  boy  of  lliirteen,  who 
wus  literally  covered  with  rags.  On  opening  the  door,  this  boy 
ran  skulking  away,  aod  hkl  himself  Itehina  the  eookiniMtofe. 
He  1000  peersd  out,  with  a  look  of  gnat  terror,  as  if  in  tear  for 
his  life,  or  of  a  severe  whippiog.  By  degrees,  and  with  great 
care,  I  got  near  him,  though  he  trembled  jprreatly,  and  would,  oc« 
casionally,  dart  nway  from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  another. 
M'hen  not  running,  he  moved  about  with  the  s!(  alihy  tread  of  a 
cat,  putting  down  his  foot  as  carefully  as  if  trrading  on  ice,  which 
he  feared  would  break  under  him,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me.  After  long  attempts  to  quiet  him,  and  assure  him,  he 
was  induced  to  take  from  my  hand  an  apple,  which  he  mn  away 
with,  and  began  to  devour  most  vofsciously.  It  was  Teiy  unu- 
sual for  him  to  show  even  so  much  confidence  in  a  stranger.  He 
commonly  ran  from  any  one  who  came  in;  and,  if  approached, 
he  would  scream  aloud,  and  be  convulsed  with  tr  rror.  It  was 
considered  remarkable,  that  he  at  last,  very  titTinJly,  gave  mo  the 
tip  ui  his  finger  to  sliuke  huiida  uL  my  departure."  —  Report  of 
1850,  p.  39. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  lottor  from  Mr. 
Downer,  the  gentleman  who  had  first  drawn  Dr.  Howe's 
attention  to  the  boy.    The  Report  goes  on ;  — 

**  This  hoy  was  quite  unmanageable,  by  any  means  within 
reach  of  his  father  or  friends.  They  knew  no  way  to  make  him 
obey,  but  that  of  force  and  blows.  He  was  formerly  a  tolerably 
bright  boy,  but  he  had  been  in  this  sad  condition  for  years,  and 
was  rapidly  growing  worse.  He  seemed  to  live  in  continual  ter- 
ror, and  seldom  spoke  a  word.  The  first  time  that  I  heard  him 
utter  a  word  was  one  day  when  his  father  took  hold  of  him,  to 
make  him  obey  some  command,  upon  which,  with  his  knees 
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fairly  knocking,  aod  his  body  trembling  all  over,  he  screamed 
convulsively,  — *  Will-good  boy!  Will-good  boy!'  This  was 
enough  to  sliow^tbat,  whatem  might  have  been  the  fiiet  cause  of 
bis  stmnge  condltioii,  the  daily  treatmeDt  be  was  receiving  was 
gradually  crushing  his  feeble  iotellect,  and  would  tend  to  drive 
him  into  hopeless  idiocy,  or  insanity.  And  yet  his  father  was  a 
sober,  wt  l!-mr>aning  man,  and  not  a  cniel  purcru.  He  simply 
did  noi  ktiuw  how  to  govern  his  own  feelings,  and  to  train  iliuso 
of  this  unfortunate  child.  The  boy  was  therefore  taken  into  our 
school  at  once.  He  has  been  there  but  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
ebaoge  io  him  is  alieady  most  remarinble.  He  is  stiU  a  little 
shy,  but  he  has  lost  all  appearance  of  tenor ;  he  not  only  comes 
Teadily  when  called,  but  often  goes  up  to  those  beloi^ing  to  the 
honse,  and  puts  hia  arms  affectionately  about  them,  and  returns 
their  caresses.  He  takes  j-iis  jilace  in  the  einss,  and  siiives  lo  im- 
itate all  the  HioUons  of  the  scholars,  and  obey  the  si^^ns  ul'  the 
teacher.  He  can  select  the  letters  of  ihe  alphubei,  and  under- 
stands a  tew  words.  He  is  obedient  and  doeile»  and  tries  hard  to 
learn  with  the  othen.  He  is  afleetionate,  and  much  gratified  by 
any  mark  of  praise  or  approval.  He  begins  to  talk,  and  is  rap- 
idly improving  in  every  respect. 

"The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Downer,  will  show  how  much, 
in  the  opiiiion  of  that  gentleman,  he  has  improved,  under  the 
treatment  he  has  received,  in  his  new  home.  The  improvement 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  spirit  of  gentleness,  which  pervades 
the  household.  This  has  quieted  all  his  tenon,  and  sootKed  his 
spirit,  so  that  he  is  able  to  give  attention  to  the  judicious  instruc* 
tion  which  Mr.  Richards  imparls  to  him.  ' 

*  BoiUm^  Fthrwry,  14,  1850. 

«'«Db.S.  6.  Howb:  — 

"  *  Dear  Sib,  —  I  availed  myself,  to-day,  of  your  invitation,  to 
visit  the  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Feeble-minded,  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  improvement  (if 
any)  of  the  boy,  Michael  Mnh,  who  has  been  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges ;  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  comply  with  your  request,  to 
commuoicate  how  his  present  appearance  struck  me,  as  compared 
lo  that  which  he  exhibited  before  being  placed  there.  When  I 
remember  his  former  wild,  and  almost  frantic  demeanour,  when 
approached  by  any  one,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  com- 
municating with  liim,  and  now  see  him  standing  in  his  class,  play- 
ing with  his  fellows,  and  willingly  and  familiarly  apiToaching  me, 
examining  what  I  gave  him,  —  and  when  I  sec  him,  already,  se- 
lecting articles  named  by  his  teacher,  and  even  correctly  pro- 
nouncing some  words  printed  on  cards,  —  improvement  does  not 
convey  the  idea  presented  to  my  mind;— it  is  creation;  tt  is 
making  ham  anew. 
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"  *  I  also  noticed  an  entire  change  in  his  manner  of  moving  his 
bands,  and  whole  body.  In  truth,  as  he  stood  in  his  class,  it  was 
With  difficulty  I  recognixed  him,  so  changed  was  his  appearance. 
I  w«a  •Iniok,  partietuarly,  by  ihe  fraifa  and  healthy  appearance 
of  hb  akin  and  oomplexioQ,  whieh«  fbnnerly,  was  pale  and  hag* 
0ud* 

"  *  If,  Sir,  he  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  training  and  education  can 
do  for  idiots,  1  can  only  sfiv,  God  spee^l  vou  in  vour  endeavours 
to  build  up  such  an  msiituiion  ;  it  has  bui  to  i>e  krmwn  tu  Lhj  ap- 
preciated, and  to  i)ave  the  viewy  of  ils  founders  carried  miu  sue* 
eeesful  openukm.*  *'  —  Ibid,,  pp.  40  -  42. 

The  next  case  of  which  we  shall  quote  the  particiilaxB 
is  that  of  a  child  in  a  very  low  state  of  idiocy. 

Sylvaaus  Walker,  aged  six  years ;  height,  or  rather  lengthy 
for  he  bad  never  learned  to  stand  upright,  was  three  feet  K»ur 
inches ;  weight,  thirty-one  pounds.  

^'  The  cause  of  his  idiocy,  according  to  his  roother^s  account, 
was  mismanagement  Soon  after  his  birth,  a  neighbour,  who  was 
kindly  acting  as  nurse  and  assistant,  took  the  poor  habe  close  to 
a  hot  stove,  and  began  to  rub  its  liead  with  strong  rum,  wanning 
his  head  by  the  stove,  in  order  to  make  it  soak  in  the  rum  the 
better,  and  rubbing  with  her  hand,  diligently,  for  a  long  time, 
until  a  whole  teacupful  bad  been  used.  Of  course,  a  consider- 
able  portion  must  have  been  absorbed,  and  (he  effect  upon  the 
nervotis  system  was  very  powerful.  The  babe  slept  profoundly, 
and  could  not  be  aroused  until  the  third  day  1 

"  When  brought  to  our  school,  his  senses  were  verv  inactive 
and  dull ;  his  eyes  were  languid  in  their  expressii  n, — ^  almost  va- 
cant indeed,  and  very  slow  in  their  motions  :  his  hearing  was,  ap- 
parently, more  active  than  his  sight,  for,  wlule  he  rarely  noticed 
visible  objects,  he  showed  some  liveliness  and  interest  in  musical 
sounds.  Touch,  or  rather  tactile  sensibility,  was  almost  wanting 
in  his  hands,  and  other  parts  of  his  body. 

^^He  had  no  power  of  locomotion  whatever;  he  could  not 
stand  upon  his  feet,  nor  sit  up  alone  in  a  chair,  nor  oven  creep  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  He  lay  (juietly  upon  the  floor,  or  wherever 
they  placed  him,  by  the  liuur  together,  or  even  all  day  long  ;  and 
made  no  other  movement  than,  once  in  a  while,  to  raise  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  floor.  In  this  pos- 
ture, he  sometimes  played  with  any  bright  thing  that  came  within 
the  reach  of  his  other  hand.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  amuse* 
ment.  He  had  no  other  occupation,  save  that  of  eating,  or  rather 
drinking,  for  he  could  vol  rhew  solid  food,  and  was  nourished 
ma'Tilv  upon  milk,  of  which  he  consumed  large  quaniuies  ;  his 
mother  said,  sometimes  nearly  a  gallon  a  day.    He  had  not 
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learned  to  feed  himself  at  all.    He  had  no  more  sense  of  de- 
ceocv,  when  brought  to  uf,  than  an  infant 

In  respect  to  intellect,  he  was  an  idiot  He  could  not  apeak 
a  dooen  words,  and  not  even  thoae  diitbetly.  He  had  no  knowl* 
edge,  no  desires,  no  afiectiona. 

"  At  on  age  when  other  boys  were  nt  schoo!,  or  at  their  sport*?, 
this  poor  lillle  fellow  lay  tnotionlcss  upon  the  floor,  or  hcMl,  or 
wherever  they  placed  hirn,  witliout  fuiuiscment,  oiid  without  oc- 
cupation i  and  so  he  would  probably  have  iam  during  ail  the  years 
of  hb  youth.  He  would  ool  have  learned  to  creep,  or  to  talk, 
bad  he  lived  to  the  a^  of  manhood,  for  hia  limba  were  power- 
leaa,  and  his  parents  did  not  know  how  to  atrengthen  them,  nor 
bow  to  teach  him  language. 

The  chancre  nnd  improvement  cau«ed  in  this  boy's  condition, 
by  one  year's  Irainuig,  have  heen  niosi  !j;ratl lying.  He  has  been 
bathed  daily  in  cold  water;  his  lirTibs  hnvo  been  rubbed  ;  he  has 
been  dragged  about  in  the  open  an,  in  a  iiuie  wagon,  by  the 
other  boys ;  hia  muaetea  have  been  exercised ;  he  has  been  made 
to  grasp  with  hia  hands,  and  gmduaily  to  laise  bimsetf  up  by 
them.  He  was  held  up,  and  made  to  bear  a  little  of  hia  weight 
upon  his  lower  limbs, —  then  a  little  more,  until,  at  last,  to  hia 
ffrent  delight,  he  was  nble  to  go  about  alone,  bv  holdinp^  on  the 
wall,  or  to  one'*s  finger ;  even  to  go  up  stairs,  by  clinging  to  t!ie 
balusters.  He  can  go  round  a  large  table,  by  merely  resting  one 
hand  on  the  edge  of  it.  The  like  improvement  hsx^  taken  place 
m  his  habits ;  he  is  observant  of  decency ;  he  ealla,  when  he 
wants  any  assistance ;  he  can  ait  at  the  table,  and  chew  his  food, 
and  even  feed  himself  pretty  well 

His  cheeks  begin  to  glow  with  color;  hia  eye  is  much 
brighter ;  he  nivo'^  attention  to  what  is  passinp^  nronnd  him  ;  nnd 
his  whole  countenance  is  more  exproF^sivo  of  thought.  His  im- 
provement in  language  is  equally  great  ;  he  has  learned  many 
words,  and  can  construct  many  simple  sentences.  His  afFections 
begin  to  be  developed,  and  he  manifests  his  attachment  to  persons 
b^  unmistakable  signs.  During  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  he 
did  not  forget  his  teacher,  and  used  to  show  to  hb  mother,  that  he 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Richards.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  year's  trau> 
ing;  and  it  is  hut  the  beginning,  for  this  boy  will  flonbl!e<s  <^o  on 
improving,  and  advancing  more  rapidly  for  every  step  hereiolore 
gained.  He  was  put  down  on  the  list  as  an  idiot  of  the  lowest 
kind,  for  he  was  quite  in  an  idiotic  condition,  nor  was  there  any 
means  of  knowing  hie  latent  capacities ;  it  will  not  be  surprising, 
however,  if  he  s&uld  be  mised,  not  only  to  the  highest  grade  of 
kliotB,  or  simpletons,  but  even  liAed  quite  above  that  class."  ^ 
JHd.,  pp.  46-48. 

This  case  is  given  to  show,  that 
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^It  b  not  mevBly  desirBb1e«  but  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  oe» 
cessary,  to  commence  the  iostnictioo  of  idiots  with  physical  train* 
ing,  for  some  of  them  have  never  had  their  inuacutar  ayaiem  de- 
veloped at  qW*  —  Ibid.^  p.  AO, 

The  result,  thus  far,  seems  to  be  moat  gratifying  and  encoufw 

B<ririj?.  Of  the  whole  number  n^f^eived,  ihero  was  not  one  who 
was  in  a  situation  where  any  great  improvement  in  his  condition 
was  probable,  or  hardly  possible  ;  they  were  growing  worse  in 
habits,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  idiocy.  The  process  of  de- 
teriomtioa  In  the  pupils  has  been  entirely  stopped ; — that  of  tm- 
proTement  has  connnenced ;  and,  though  a  year  is  a  very  short 
time  in  the  instruction  of  such  persons,  yet  its  eflbcts  are  mani- 
fest in  all  of  them. 

"  They  have  all  improved  in  personnl  appearance  and  habits, 
in  ncial  health,  in  vigor,  and  in  activity  of  body.  Some  of 
them  can  control  their  own  appetites  in  a  considemble  degree  ; 
they  sit  at  the  table  with  the  teachers,  and  feed  themselves  de- 
cently. Almost  all  of  them  haTe  Improved  in  the  anderstanding 
and  me  use  of  speech.  Some  of  them  haye  made  coosiderable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  language ;  they  can  select  words 
printed  on  slips  of  paper ;  and  a  few  can  read  simple  sentences. 
They  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  many  objects,  their  names, 
colors,  forms,  dimensions,  A:c.  But  what  is  most  important,  tbey 
have  made  a  start  forward.  They  have  begun  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  things ;  to  observe  qualities,  and  to  exercise  thought 
The  mental  machinery  has  been  put  in  operation,  and  it  will  go 
on  more  easily,  and  more  rapidly,  in  future,  because  the  greatest 
difficulty,  that  of  getting  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  was 
overcome  when  it  began  to  move.**     Bnd,^  p.  71. 

Sach  are  some  of  the  effects  which  had  been  already 
prodaoed,  in  the  antnmn  of  last  year. 

A  visit  made  to  this  school  in  November,  1850,  after 
it  had  been  in  operation  a  lil^e  more  than  two  yean, 
shows  that  the  progress  has  been  continued,  and  presents, 
altogether,  a  most  snrprising  and  gratifying  sight  The 
school,  with  respect  to  every  child  there  except  one,  who 
was  admitled  tlip  previous  day, seems  as  qniet,  a*?  doernt, 
as  orderly,  and  almost  as  attrntive,  as  a  well-taught  com- 
mon school  for  intelligent  children. 

One  boy,  who,  when  he  came  under  the  charge  of  his 
patient,  gentle,  persevering  teacher,  could  not,  to  save  his 
life,  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  could  not  even  chew 
his  food,  but  had  always  had  it  chewed  and  put  into  his 
mouth  by  his  mother,  now  gets  up  ixom  his  seat,  where 
he  has  been  quietly  sitting,  walks,  awkwardly  indeed, 
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across  the  room,  takes  his  sont  by  a  denk,  pirks  out 
words  printed  on  rards,  aud,  aliUough  he  eaiinoi  articu- 
late them,  points  to  or  touches  desk,  head^  hair^  apron^ 
which  the  words  stand  for,  and  shows  the  delight  with 
which  he  uses  his  newly  awakened  faculties,  by  a  hearty 
laugh  of  pleftsnif^ 

Another,  who,  when  first  received,  made  day  and  night 
hideous  hy  shrieks  like  those  of  a  hyena,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, was  more  like  a  brute  than  like  a  humau  being, 
now  sits  quietly  and  in  silence,  and  has  exchanged  those 
horrid  sounds  for  a  few  words,  which  it  evidently  gives 
him  great  satisfaction  to  utter. 

The  boy,  Sylvanus  Walker,  who,  two  years  ago,  had 
not  learnt  even  to  use  any  of  his  limbs,  sits,  stands  up, 
shakos  hands,  is  plf^ased,  ancl  smiles,  asks  yon  how  ynu 
do,  and  reads  readily  any  part  of  a  little  book  which  was 
first  pnt  into  his  haiK^s  h\ss  than  three  months  ago,  points 
out  any  word  you  ask  lor  on  the  page,  and  does  all  this 
with  so  mnch  pleasure,  that,  when  you  are  about  to  turn 
away  iruiu  liim,  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  read  more,  and 
eagerly  reads  to  you  his  favorite  passages.  Like  other 
children,  he  is  sometimes  wayward  and  refuses  to  read, 
but  the  brutish,  animal  will  is  gradually  yielding  to  kind* 
ness  and  afiection* 

George  — ,  who  knew  nothing,  could  do  nothings 
observed  not  the  first  rules  of  decency,  and  was  utteriy 
helpless,  and  who,  doubtless,  under  the  usual  system  of 
neglect,  would  always  have  remained  so,  or,  as  is  univer' 
sally  the  case  with  neglected  idiots,  would  have  become, 
if  possible,  worse,  takes  the  visitors  hand,  talks,  articu- 
lating distinctly,  and  goes  to  ihr  Irttrr-frame,  upon  the 
table,  and  not  only  selects  and  arranges  the  letters  to 
spell  any  common  short  word,  but,  without  aid,  selects 
and  arranges  the  letters  and  forms  the  sentence.  Our 
Father,  vho  art  in  heaven^  hallowed  be  ihi/  name;  —  di- 
vine words,  w  hich  are  now  familiar  to  the  eye,  and  which, 
if  he  contimits  to  make  the  same  progress,  will  soon,  wu 
may  hope,  reach  the  soul  of  the  poor,  rescued  child.  This 
boy  was  hitely  allowed  to  make  a  short  visit  to  his  par- 
ents ;  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  teacher 
went  to  bring  him  home,  the  father  began  to  thank  him, 
and  to  tell  him  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  his  prog- 
ress. ^Oeofge^  now,**  he  said,  (<pla^<  with  the  other 
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boys;  he  plays  like  tbe  other  hoysJ^  He  would  h«vo 
gone  on,  but  he  oonld  only  pnt  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyesy  —  be  OQiiId  say  no  more. 

The  progress  which  these  poor  boys  have  made  in  two 
years  is  fully  eqnn],  taken  altogether,  to  that  which  the 
same  number  of  intelligent  chihlreii  would  have  iiiadp  in 
the  same  time.  It  seems,  iihlt  rd,  vastly  greater.  They 
have  been  changed  from  motii  nlrss,  stupid,  .speechless 
Idiots,  into  wtilking,  speaking,  thinking  beings.  They 
have  laid  a.c.ide  the  brute  and  become  human.  They 
have  made  a  beginning  in  the  career  oi  intelligence,  and 
henceforward  ordinary  care  will  keep  them  in  the  path  on» 
wards.  Their  residence  in  the  school  for  this  short  time 
ha«  been  akendy  an  nnmeasored,  almost  an  infinitoi 
blessing  to  tbeni>  and  to  their  Iriendst  and  to  all  who  will 
e  w  oome  in  oontact  with  them.  Each  one  of  them  was, 
and  wonld  always  have  continued,  a  heavy  btuden,  a 
filthy,  hideous,  and  disgusting  object,  gricYons  to  the 
^e  and  to  the  heart  of  his  parents.  ESach  one  of  them, 
even  now,  if  their  education  is  carried  no  furtheri  will  be 
a  hel|»,  a  pleasant  companion,  capable  of  exciting  and  of 
returning  affection.  Each  one  will  be  in  some  degree 
happy,  and  capable  of  t^ivinpf  happiness. 

if  we  take  only  the  low  t  st,  the  mere  economical,  view 
of  the  question,  these  children  have  grained,  and  through 
them  the  State  has  gained,  by  this  beginning  of  an  edu- 
cation, tar  more  than  it  has  cost  the  State  to  make  the 
experiment.  Every  one  of  them  would,  durin^2r  his  life, 
iiave  been,  not  only  whglly  unproductive,  bui  a  constant 
burden  upon  his  friends.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
would  have  needed  nearly  the  whole  care  of  some  per^ 
son  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  devoted  to  him*  Not  one 
of  them  had  the  proper  control  of  his  limbs,  or  could  be 
of  any  use.  Now  almost  every  one  of  them  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  of  doing  something  useful  in 
a  family  or  workshop,  or  on  a  farm.  The  time  of  five 
persons  has  been  devoted  to  these  children  for  two  years, 
if  they  had  remained,  uneducated,  in  their  homes,  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  ten  persons,  in  so  many  different  fam- 
ilies, would  have  been  given  up  to  them  as  long  as  they 
lived, —  for  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  care  of  an  idiot,  as  he  is  usually  managed,  where 
there  is  no  expectation  of  improvement,  and  where  no  at- 
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tempt  is  made  to  im[)rove  him,  must  be  the  most  dreary 
and  repulsive  task  conceivable.  Hope,  which  comes  to 
all  else,  comes  not  to  the  attendant  of  an  idiot  In  its 
place  are  pain,  anxiety,  and  despair.  But  not  so  in  the 
school  for  idiots.  The  care  which  is  methodical,  which 
requires  thought  and  contrivance,  and  is  crowned  with 
more  or  less  success,  ceases  to  be  disgustins  and  repnl* 
stve.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  ovefcome  dlmculties,  and 
here  difficulties  apparently  insiirmonntable  are  overcome. 
It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  see  the  eye  which  has  been 
always  wandering,  or  fixed  only  on  empty  space,  begin 
to  come  under  the  control  of  a  teacher's  will,  and  to  an- 
swer to  a  feeling  or  a  thought, » to  see  activity  graduallv 
taking  the  place  of  inaction,  the  will  created  where  will 
has  been  wnnting,  limbs  that  have  never  obeved  the 
will  crndually  leTirninsf  to  obrv.  It  must  be  pleasant  to 
hear  articulate  sounds  from  lips  that  have  never  uttered 
any  sounds  but  those  like  tiie  cric^^  of  brute  animals,  —  to 
see  cleaiiliiit'S:5,  order,  helpfulness,  take  the  place  of  help- 
lessness, confusion,  and  filth ;  the  color  of  health  suc- 
ceeding to  a  dcathlilcc  paleness,  and  the  smile  of  answer- 
ing intelUgenoe  and  anectlon  where  intelligence  and  af- 
fection never  before  spoke. 

The  time  is  not  lost  to  the  teacher.  He  has  the  satis* 
Action  of  having  helped  a  fellow-omtme  to  regain  the 
lost  gilt  of  intelligence ;  and  in  doing  it  he  will  have  made 

{)rogress,  mental!^  and  moially,  himself.  That  is  not  lost 
abor  which  requires  the  constant  exerdse  of  gentleness, 
of  patience,  of  affection,  of  perseverance,  of  absolute  self- 
control.  If  we  consider  to  what  frivolous  objects  a  large 
portion  of  life  is  devoted,  we  ran  not  but  feel  that  there 
ar(^  few  who  might  not  spare  some  time  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  idiots,  and  that  that  time  would  not  be 
unprofitably  spent 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  very  little  will  come  iroin 
the  exertion  of  a  vast  deal  of  patience  and  attention ; 
that,  after  all,  the  poor  patient  will  have  become,  at  best, 
only  a  simpleton.  Think  of  the  diffsrenoe  in  the  feeling 
of  parents;  think  of  the  home  into  which  is  sent  ba<£ 
a  smiling,  affectionate,  thinking,  helpful  child,  In  place  of 
the  creaSire  which  had  been  an  object  of  horror,  fear,  and 
disgust,  even  to  a  mother ;  think  of  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  what  could  be  done,    of  seeing  some  iatel- 
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ligenoe,  some  enjo^ent,  Bome  capacity,  some  helpliil* 
ness,  some  indicatiOD  of  bamanity,  where  befoie  there 
were  none.  To  the  child  the  gain  will  have  been  bound* 
leM.  A  Boene  of  enjoyment  and  progreas,  of  oonadotu 
thooght  and  intelligence,  will  have  been  substituted  for 
the  inanity  of  a  mere  animal  existence.  All  that  the 
child  can  be  made  to  enjoy  will  be  a  clear  addition  to  the 
•am  of  human  eqjoyment 

Many  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experi- 
ment at  South  Boston  haB  been  made  were  very  unfa- 
vorable. To  all  the  teachers  and  assistants  the  work 
was  entirely  new.  The  superintendent,  who  had  some 
experience,  and,  as  these  Re[)orta  prove,  great  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  be  a  long  time 
absent  The  pupils  were  taken  from  the  very  poorest 
and  most  wretched  families,  where  their  condition  was 
far  lower  than  it  would  have  been  in  families  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  —  for  every  case  of  idiocy  is  more  hopeless 
in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  neglected.  Of  the  thir^ 
teen  cnildien  early  taken  into  the  school,  eight  were  over 
nine  yean  of  age ;  and  all  writers  (there  are  not  many) 
upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  idiots  agree  that  the 
longer  the  treatment  of  idiocy  is  defened,  the  fainter  is 
the  prospect  of  success. 

Nearly  all  those  selected  for  the  school  were  of  the 
lowest  and  most  hopeless  type,  and  so  ill  were  they  se- 
lected, that  cla^wification  amongst  them  wa^  nearly  im- 
possible. Thus  the  teacher  was  always  arting  at  a  dis- 
advantage. If,  acquainted  by  some  pr(  \  ions  practice 
with  the  work  he  was  nndertakinir.  he  could  have  se- 
lected quite  young  ]^n[)il8,  of  nearly  the  same  a^e,  and 
oi  a  promising  condiiiun  of  body,  the  effect  produced 
would  doubtless  have  been  far  more  strikiiig. 

Yet  we  have  some  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  regret 
that  the  circumstances  have  been  in  so  many  ways 
un propitious.  If,  with  subjects  nearlv  the  worst  that 
oould  be  found,  from  the'  most  wietched  classes,  with 
little  previous  knowled^  of  the  forms  and  developments 
of  idiocy,  and  no  experience  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
best  suited  to  diiferent  cases,  and  with  all  external  cir» 
cnrostances  unfavorable,  the  teacher  has  been  able  to 

Erodnce  such  absolutely  wonderful  changes,  what  might 
e  not  have  done  if  all  things  had  been  an^icious? 
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What  may  he  not  aeoomplish  hoealler,  if,  with  matured 
experience,  capable  and  efficient  asnstantit  and  eztemal 
drcnmetanoee  favovable,  he  has  the  means  furnished  him 
of  continuing  the  experiment  ?  It  is  no  longer  an  ezpcri* 
ment  This  is  suooesa.  The  question  of  the  possilMlity 
of  improvinff  the  condition  of  the  most  hopelcv^s  idiot  ia 
answered.  If,  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable^  in  so 
short  a  space  as  two  yeais»  such  changes  as  we  have 
seen  can  be  wrought  in  cnses  so  desperate  as  those  of 
whifli  wp  have  spoken,  and  of  which  we  have  s^'en  the 
evidence,  there  is  henreforth  no  place  foi  despair  in  the 
worst  cases  that  can  occur. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  oi  the  school  is  a 
most  grave  and  ini}>ortant  one. 

There  are  in  the  State  prubiibly  not  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  hundred  idiotic  persons.  By  diligent  and 
careful  inquiries  in  nearly  one  hundred  towns,  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,''  the  Commissioners  ascertained  the 
existence  and  examined  tlie  condition  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-fonr"  persons  in  a  state  of  hopeless  idiooj* 
These  were  in  77  towns.  Only  63  towns,  containing  an 
aggregate  population  of  185,942,  were  thoroughly  exam« 
iued.  In  these  were  found  361  idiots,  besides  insane  per- 
sons. If  the  other  parts  of  the  State  have  the  same  prc^ 
portion,  the  number  of  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  ac- 
cordincr  to  the  census  of  1850,  tTn>«t  be  nearly  1,900. 
There  must  l>e  as  many  as  one  idiot  in  every  519,  or  per- 
haps 515,  persons  in  the  Connnon wealth. 

Conceive  of  the  amount  of  sufferini?  to  the  parents. 
Estimate  the  loss  to  the  State  from  having  so  many  per- 
sons, not  only  unproductive  consumers,  but  consuming 
all  the  time  and  care  of  at  least  900  other  persons. 
Think  of  the  infinite  loss  to  humanity  of  1,900  persons 
condemned  to  a  condition  often  not  more  desirame  than 
that  of  a  brote  animaL 

If  a  public  institution  is  maintained,  many  of  these 
will  be  saved.  Multitudes  who  have  now  no  one  to  care 
for  them  will  be  taken  care  of.  Whatever  is  done  in  a 
public  institution  will  become  known,  and  the  effect  will 
expand  itself  beneficially  everywhere.  There  are  now 
few  who  hope,  and  there  are  none  who  know  how  to 
care  for  idiocy.  Wlien  thr  mPHns,  the  course,  and  the 
efficacy  of  sanative  measures  are  known,  all  will  begin  to 
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bope^  many  wiO  find  oat  what  to  do^  and  when  and  how 

to  do  it,  and  much  piriTate  instraetlon  will  be  given. 

It  is  desirable  that  bo  great  a  good  ahoold  be  done 
publicly,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  economy  which  may 
be  nsed  in  the  instnietion  o(  nomben.  The  time  lep 
quired  for  one  will  suliice  for  several. 

The  good  will  sliow  itself,  and  go  out  to  otfi^r  States. 
Another  instance  will  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
in  whieh  Massacbii.^etts  has  taken  the  iirst  steps  in  the 
onward  progress  of  mankind. 

The  whole  subject  ot  the  education  of  idiots  is  so  ab- 
solutely new  in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  especially 
to  general  readers,  scarcely  any  notice  of  whtii  has  been 
done  having  found  its  way  into  any  but  medical  period- 
ksaky— -it  has,  moreover,  so  important  a  bearing  upon 
the  improvement  of  many  of  the  procewes  of  physical 
and  mental  edncatton,  even  in  the  most  highly  endowed 
children,  and  it  is  treated  with  so  mnch  ability  in  these 
Reports,  —  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
somewhat  largely  the  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  school  now  in  operation  has  been  and  is  to 
be  conducted. 

**Xl^e  first  and  most  importaot  object  aimed  at,  during  the 
year,  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  bodilv  condition  of  ihe 
scholars  by  physical  tbaxning,  that  is,  by  legular  and  systematic 

exercises,  for  invi^onitin^x  tho  boffv  ^if'ner  illy ;  for  increasing  the 
muscular  strenglh  and  aclivity  ;  I'ur  <:iving  more  rendy  and  per- 
fect command  over  all  the  motioas  ot  ihe  body  and  limbs ;  and 
for  quickening  all  the  senses. 

Whatever  system  is  adopted  for  the  instructiott  of  idiots,  the 
foandfttion  of  it  must  be  laid  in  physical  education,  that  Is,  thor- 
ough bodily  training.  When  a  common  boy  first  comes  under 
the  teacher^s  care,  this  training  has  generally  been  accomplished ; 
his  body  has  been  broken  in,  as  it  were,  to  the  service  of  his  will"; 
he  lias  learned,  in  the  games  and  sports  of  childhood,  and  in  va- 
rious ways,  to  have  prompt  and  entire  command  of  all  his  mus* 

cles.    It  is  not  so  with  the  idiot  

^  The  first  thing,  then,  was  to  invigorate  their  bodies,  and  to 
ffive  them  more  complete  command  over  all  the  muscles.  This 
has  been  done  by  diet,  by  bathing,  by  walking  and  runuiog  in 
the  open  air,  and  by  various  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  stand- 
inrr  prpct,  raising  first  one  foot,  thon  the  other,  one  arm,  nnd  then 
the  other;  by  marching ;  by  climbing  on  ladders;  by  swinging 
dumb-belts;  by  hoiding  out  objects  at  arm^s  length  ;  by  tossing 
and  catching  Imlls ;  and  by  various  movements  of  the  body  and 
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KmlNi,  at  the  word  of  eonmiaiid*  This  has  been  foltowed  up  with 
•ueh  variatioos  aa  oeeurred  to  the  teacher,  in  order  to  prevent 

monoton^;— and  with  the  most  marked  effect  A  mani* 

fest  improvement  has  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  health  and  ap- 
ponrnnce  of  the  boy8|  but  in  their  capadtjrfor  taking  care  of 
theiTisp!vf»s. 

•*  But  this  is  not  all,  by  any  means.  Bodily  training  is  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  developmeot  of  the  mental  and  moral  pow* 
en,  though  it  seems  only  to  promote  muscular  strength  and 
manual  dexterity.  When  a  child  is  ]earmn|{  to  balance  himself 
on  bis  feet,  he  is  doing  something  for  his  mind  aa  well  aa  for  his 
bcxly  ;  he  is  trninir!<^  hi*;  mental  faculties,  as  wf^l!  a*?  his  muscular 
fibres;  and  when  he  first  toddles  from  the  supporii/ii:  corner  to 
his  mother's  arms,  be  brings  into  piny  enterprise  nml  courage,  as 
weli  as  arms  and  legs.  And  su  tl  ts  liiruugh  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth.  Every  new  eibrt,  every  new  triumph  over  diffieul* 
ties,  every  new  game,  eveiy  new  undertaking,  be  it  ever  so  sim- 
•  pie,  which  gives  dexterity  and  hardihood  of  body,  gives  also 
quickness  and  vigor  of  mind.  The  marble,  the  top,  and  the 
hoop ;  the  sledge,  the  skates,  and  the  ball  ;  the  boat,  the  gun, 
and  the  horse,  may,  each  and  all  of  them,  be  of  priceless  value 
to  the  mind.  Exercises  with  them  need  not  be  mere  idle  sports 
and  useless  pastimes  ;  they  are,  when  well  timed,  better  both  for 
body  and  mmd,  Uian  ill-timed  tasks  and  leasona. 

^  The  idiotic  child  seldom  shows  a  taate  for  any  toys,  except 
the  very  simplest sometimes  not  even  for  these.  What  little 
taste,  however,  he  may  have,  should  be  cultivated.  If  be  leaves 
the  rattle,  nnd  comes  to  blow  n  tin  whistle,  or  drag  a  wooden 
horse,  it  is  a  sij^ti  of  j'7-ogress  ;  lie  rnusl  be  encoumged  in  it  ; 
and  his  teacher  must  out  lose  hope  if  he  creeps  when  ho  would 
have  him  run.  The  poor  boy  must  ever  be  beHnd  ordinary  boys. 
Before  he  can  trundle  a  hoop,  a  bright  lad  may  learn  to  drive  a 
locomotive  engine ;  before  he  can  fly  a  kite,  the  Other  may  learn 
to  scmr  in  a  balloon  \  before  he  can  cross  a  pond  upon  skates,  the 
other  may  be  exploring  the  arctic  r^^ions.  "Rut  this  very  helpless- 
ness should  tippe.'d  to  our  hearts;  and  because  the  poor  creature, 
sliorn  of  ihc  wings  of  intellect,  and  crippled  in  all  his  faculties,  is 
lagging  far  behind  in  the  general  race  of  progress,  we  should 
lend  him  a  helping  hand,  lest  he  be  entirely  Icet.** —  Report  of 
1850,  pp.  44-46. 

"  Bodily  trnining,  as  has  been  already  said,  must  not  only  be 
the  hrst,  but  almost  tlie  last,  step  in  the  course  of  instruction  of 
some  idiots.  Important  as  it  is  m  the  education  of  all  youth,  it  is 
especially  so  to  all  of  this  class.  It  not  only  invigorates  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  induces  sound  sleep,  thereby  indirectly  promot* 
ing  mental  vigor,  but  it  has,  moreover,  an  immediate  and  direct 
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influence  in  ealliDg  oat  the  MttenUm^  and  givSng  comnand  of  it 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  requires  particular  notice. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  difficnhif"*  in  teacbinc;  iHio*"^  n^ses  from 
their  lisllessness,  and  iheir  dislike  to  any  mrntal  eflori.  They 
are,  or  seem  to  be,  unable  lo  give  continued  uticntion  to  impres- 
sions made  by  external  objects  The  idioi  of  the  lowest 

luDd  gives  but  little  attention  to  the  impressioos  upon  his  senses; 

2 res  has  he«  but  he  sees  not ;  earn  has  he,  but  he  bears  not. 
▼en  hunger  calls  not  his  taste  into  action ;  he  cares  not  for  iia* 
vors  or  savors,  —  he  only  wants  to  fill  up  an  aching  void,  —  no 
matter  whether  it  be  wiih  cunningly  cooked  dishes,  or  crude 
bage. 

To  mental  impressions  he  is,  of  cou»e,  less  attentive  than  to 
sensuous  ones.  So  unused  is  he  to  any  mental  effort,  that  he  not 
only  dislikes  to  think,  but  be  really  seems  uneasy  and  pained 
when  he  is  cmnpelled  to  think.   If  his  attention  is  forcibly 

aroused,  it  flags  again  in  a  moment  His  teacher  has 

thf  trrfatcst  difRculty  to  keep  h'tn  ove  fixed  upon  his  own  It 
sidles  olf  continually,  and  drops  downvvarrl.  He  must  be  spoken 
to  loudly  and  earnestly.  Visible  ohjpcia  must  be  presented  con- 
tinually, to  illustrate  the  subject  of  itie  lesson.  They  must  be  of 
bri^t  colors  and  striking  forms;  they  must  be  presented  in 
various  positions,  and  his  attention  must  be  drawn  to  them  by 
earnest  speech  and  fervid  gesticulation.  When,  by  these  meana, 
his  listlessness  has  been  overcome,  and  he  begins  to  give  atlen* 
tion  more  readily,  and  to  keep  it  up  longer,  he  has  really  gained 

n  iive&i  deal  Many  of  the  exercises  of  our  school, 

though  repeated  agaui  and  again,  may  seem  to  give  nothing 
more  tha  n  a  little  increase  of  manual  dexterity  \  a  little  more 
leady  command  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The 
principle,  however,  is  this,  and  it  is  an  important  one: that 
every  movement  of  the  muscles  requires  the  aeereUe  of  ik$  isiU, 
tmd  of  the  attention^  and  by  this  exercise  some  of  the  mental 
powers  are  renllv  strengthened,  and  their  activity  promoted.  It 
matters  not  much  by  what  particular  kind  of  exetciaea  this  eflect 
upon  the  will  and  upon  attention  is  gained. 

This  principle  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  during  the  first 
y«ar*e  tntningof  our  boys,  and  its  good  effects  are  already  de» 
monstrated.  The  constant  call  upon  volition  and  attention  in 
gymnastic  exercises  has  not  only  given  more  tone  and  vigor  lO 
the  system,  more  streni^th  and  dexterity  of  body,  but  more 
ready  command  of  allenlion^  and  therefore  more  real  mental 
power."  —  Ibid.,  pp.  48  -  50. 

The  attempts  to  convey  direct  ixstrfction  have  been  con- 
fineil  princlpnlly  lo  giving  lessons  upon  objects  which  athircss 
themselves  immediately  to  the  senses,   in  all  the  exercises  for 
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training  the  senses,  some  real  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the 
objects  must  of  course  be  gained,  but  the  conveyance  of  knowl* 
edge  in  thote  eieiciset  hat  been  secondary  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sensee  Ihemeelves. 

"The  untutored  idiot  gifes  so  little  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  things,  that  often  he  does  not  even  distinguish  bright  colors, 
unless  his  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Larfje  piereei  nf  hri^^ht- 
colored  pasteboard  or  paper  are  pinrcd  before  him,  and  he  is  re- 
quired to  distinguish  between  red  and  black,  and  blue  and  green, 
and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  the  names  of  the  colors  are 
given,  and  he  is  required  to  learn  and  to  repeat  them.  In  this, 
of  course,  the  disposition  to  imitation  must  be  relied  upon,  be* 
cause  the  scholar  does  not  tfnderstand  the  words  Con- 
siderable time  must  be  ^porit  upon  exercises  in  naming  ob- 
jects, and  the  idiot  must  be  made  to  repeat  the  namr  ,  ]»rr!inps', 
many  hundred  times  ;  for  these  simple  elomenis  of  knowledge, 
wluch  other  children  learn  merely  by  the  spurtive  exercise  of 
their  senses,  can  be  mastered  by  biin  only  with  patient  and  oft- 
repeated  efforts. 

**  It  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tediousness  of  the  process, 
to  state  that  Mr.  Richards  was  obliged  to  make  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  repent  three  consecutive  words  six  hundred  and 
forty  times,  before  he  could  be  sure  he  would  do  it  correctly. 
The  same  process  has  to  bo  gone  through  with  in  order  to  teach 
them  other  qualities  of  objects.  Balls  made  of  different  materials, 
of  wood,  woollen,  leather,  Iodia*rubber,  dec,  are  placed  upon 
the  table  before  them,  and  they  are  drilled  upon  their  names  and 
qualities.  T!ie  same  is  done  with  regard  to  objects  of  different 
size  nnrl  shape.  Sfep  bv  stop,  and  slowly,  oAcn  turning  back, 
and  going  over  the  inch  of  ground  he  has  gained,  the  idiot  creeps 
forward  a  little.  It  may  cost  him  a  score  of  lessons  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  length  of  u  iuot  rule  and  of  u  yard-stick, 
but  when  he  doM,  he  has  gained  some  positive  and  directly  use* 
ful  knowledge. 

Different  kinds  of  grain  are  kept  in  boxes,  and  measures  of 
different  capacities  are  at  hand.  The  same  may  be  done  with  a 
great  vnriety  of  sub<«tnnces;  fruits,  spices,  dec.,  &c.  Having 
learneci  to  know  tlie  ri  irtrence  between  one  and  two,  between  a 
handful  and  a  pint,  a  puit  and  u  quart,  the  idiot  is  made  to  pour 
two  successive  pint  measures  into  a  quart  measure,  and  then  his 
feeble  intellect  is  taxed  to  comprehend  that  two  pints  make  a 
quart  This  is  no  light  task  for  his  untrained  mind.  Hour  after 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  he  must  fill  a  quart  measure,  pronounce 
its  name,  and  the  name  of  ihe  *rrain,  empty  it  into  a  I  nruer  eions- 
ure,  and  count  the  number  of  times  he  does  it,  in  order  t  >  till  a 
peck,    it  is  very  hard  to  teach  him  that  one  and  one  mukc  two ; 
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harder  still,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Without  Uie  aid  of 
objects^  of  the  things  themselves^  he  would  never  eomprebend  the 
relative  quantities  composing  pints  and  quarts,  quarts  and  pecke« 
peeks  and  bushels.    With  their  aid  even,  his  ideas  of  their  lelft* 

tions  mnv  be  vague  and  inficriniic,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
many  ;l  boy  who  knows  T^tin  and  Greek  enough  to  enter  n  col- 
lege, Init  who  never  had  the  relations  between  measures  tlemon- 
Btrated  lu  htB  senses  ;  and  is  perplexed  to  remember  whetlier  it  is 
Ihur  pecks  and  eight  eallons,  or  eight  p6eks  and  four  gallons,  that 
go  to  make  a  bushel.**  —  JM.,  p|i.  60-61. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  modes 
of  instructing  the  pupils  in  our  school,  because  these  particular 
modes  are  unimportant  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
principle.  With  this  principle  m  his  mind,  each  teacher  will  find 
ways  and  means  to  carry  it  out.  To  each  of  the  pupils'  senses 
the  appropriate  ol»iocts  arc  to  be  presented  in  the  concrete,  and 
their  names,  numbers,  and  qualities  are  to  be  taught.  To  the 
eye  are  to  be  presented  colors,  forms,  positions,  motions,  and 
measures ;  to  the  ear,  sounds,  in  all  their  varieties  of  concord  and 
discord,  of  time  and  tune ;  to  the  feeling,  sizes,  resistance,  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  elasticity,  and  weight ;  —  to  each  sense,  lis  an* 
propriate  objects,  varied  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  and  maae 
m  rlifferent  from  each  other,  and  as  striking,  in  appearance,  as 
can  be. 

**  After  the  senses  are  trained  to  take  note  of  their  appropriate 
objects,  the  vunous  perceptive  fucuiues  are  to  be  trained  by  exer- 
cises adapted  to  each  of  them.  The  greatest  possible  number  and 
variety  of  facts  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  exercises  of  these  ike* 
ulties,  —  and  to  be  garnered  u])  in  the  memory, »  as  a  store,  out 
of  which  the  higher  mental  faculties  may  dmw  materials  for  con* 
Structing  general  ideas. 

"The  etTorts  made  to  leach  reading  have  been,  upon  the 
wiiole,  satisfactor}'.  Some  even  of  the  lowest  class  have  learned 
to  select  words,  printed  on  slips  of  paper.  The  ordinary  method 
of  teaching  the  letters  first  was  tried,  but  failed ;  that  of  teaching 
each  word,  as  a  whole,  that  is,  as  a  complex  sign  of  a  thing,  was 
more  successful.  For  example,  the  different  powers  of  the  three 
letters  A,  a,  ^  could  not  be  understood  ;  but  the  complex  sign 
made  by  uniting  thn  three,  and  nmkin<j  the  w(»rd  hat^  could  be 
understood  as  tlie  sign  of  the  \W\u<y  worn  upon  the  head.  It  was 
the  same  with  Laura  Bridgmun.  1  lie  success  in  these  cases 
shows  how  well  this  mode  of  teaching  reading  is  adapted  to  the 

simple  understanding  of  children  

Besides  imparting  mere  knowledge,  there  is  a  still  higher  duty 
to  these  unhappy  beings,  which  is  to  bring  out,  and  to  train,  as 
&r  as  may  be  done,  the  feeble  gems  of  their  social  affections. 
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waA  thoir  miml  ieate,  tbeir  to  meo,  wuA  their  ntponaibiUtjf 
IQ  GkMl.   Ai  tbk  U  the  highesti  it  is  alao  the  hardest  task  of  all } 

Ibr,  as  the  peculiarly  human  attributes  upon  whic)i  all  virtue  it 
^Mfided  are  last  in  the  order  of  development  in  the  progi^s  of 

the  race,  so  they  are  feeblest  in  those  whose  low  organization 
thruvv3  ihem  back  nearer  to  the  original  animnl  condition.  We 
nuisi  profit,  however,  by  the  great  lesson  of  jiaiiciice  sol  us  by 
Nature  m  her  slow  developmeiil  ui  ilie  race,  where  liie  iuug  day 

•f  a  thooauHl  yean  is  followed  by  the  morrow  of  a  tbowand,  in 
which  a  small  but  certaio  progress  is  clearly  shown.  How  long 

men  remained  in  the  animal  coodilion  we  know  not ;  we  fiist  lind 
them  in  the  state  of  unthinking  pagans;  slowly  they  become  rea- 
soning heathens  ;  and  at  last,  believing  Christians,  in  which  state 
they  linger  long  butbrtj  they  manifest  their  seiii^c  of  being  truly 
children  of  God,  by  loving  all  their  brethren,  and  thus  obeying 
the  will  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

**  If,  then,  those  who,  m  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  mce,  haTO 
arrived  at  what  they  call  Christianity,  are  still  selfish,  and  ready 
to  fight  for  tbeir  own  selfish  ends,  how  shall  we  expect  the  poor 
idiot,  who  has  not  even  arrived  at  the  point  of  development  at 
which  other  men  become  pagtuis,  —  who  hns  never  felt  enough 
of  the  blind  spirit  of  venera'.ion  to  make  him  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship an  idol, —  how  shall  we  expect  him  to  tnunitest  the  true 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  by  love  to  meo  ?  The  task  is  hard  indeed, 
but  not  hopelem;  and  what  we  sometimes  see  in  little  childien 
ahould  greatly  encourage  us  

^  Little  children  do  indeed  continually  manifest  the  germs  of 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  afTcclions,  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers;  —  but  how  difTerenlly  are  they  treated  !  For  the 
,  germs  of  the  intellect  there  is  early  culture,  and  skilful  training. 
The  besL  lalerU  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  brought  to  bear, 
for  generations,  upon  the  subject  of  its  development.  From  the 
iniant  aehool,  up  to  the  university,  almost  all  the  incentives,  all 
the  prizes,  all  the  honors,  are  for  mere  intellectual  excellence. 
Talent !  talent !  that  is  the  one  thing  needful  !  States  found  and 
support,  and  rich  men  endow,  establishments  for  all  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual culture  ;  which  is  all  as  it  should  be  ;  but  where  are  the 
systematic  means  for  the  culture  of  practical  love  and  goodness  ? 

"  Let  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  man  be  devoted  to  finding 
out  and  putting  into  opemtion  ways  and  means  for  making  chiU 
dreo  virtuous  and  good,  as  they  have  been  for  making  thea 

merely  wise,  and  the  result  will  be  equally  great  

Much  as  the  idiot  needs  physical  training  and  intelleclual  in- 
struction, he  needs  moral  training  and  elevation  equally.  It  has 
been  said  before,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  his  ap- 
petites and  propensities,  being  never  restrained  by  any  intellect. 
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or  any  mont  seine,  seem  to  mooopoUie  for  tliemielvei  all  thoaa 

energies  of  the  system,  which,  in  other  persons,  are  expended  in 
part  through  the  action  of  moral  and  social  affections ;  henoe 
those  appetites  njnd  propensities  inorense  by  what  they  feed  upon  ; 
they  grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  He 
has  no  idea  of  the  capacity  of  his  stonnach,  and  therefore  he  gor- 
ges it ;  he  has  no  idea  of  property,  and  therefore  he  steals  ;  he 
Saa  no  idea  of  delicacy,  and  therefore  he  continually  oflenda  that 
of  others ;  he  has  no  idea  of  affection,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
love  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  moral  and  social  relations,  and  therefore 
he  fulfils  none  of  them.  All  this  is  true  of  the  uninstructed 
idiot ;  but,  even  though  he  lias  none  of  these  ideas  developed^ 
he  has,  nevertheless,  the  latent  capacity  for  their  development, 
and  ii  IS  upon  this  cupaciiy  that  our  expectations  of  his  moral  cul- 
ture and  elevation  must  be  founded. 

The  idiot  has  within  him  the  germs  of  the  moral  Tirtuea  and 
social  affections,  but  they  arc  like  seeds  lying  In  a  wintry  soil; 
they  will  never  sprout,  if  left  to  themselves ;  we  must  warm  them 
into  life,  by  subjecting  them  to  ppnial  inflnpnres;  we  must 
quicken  their  growth,  by  surrounding  them  with  objects  of  nflec- 
tion,  and  by  giving  to  them  the  daily  influence  of  the  sunshine  of 
love.  Under  these  iniluences  there  will  be  growth  ;  tardy  and 
slow  indeed,  but  still  growth.  The  idiot  will  learn  what  love 
is,  though  he  may  not  know  the  word  that  expresses  it ;  he  wilt 
feel  kindly  affections,  though  he  cannot  understand  the  simplest 
virtuous  principle  ;  and  he  may  begin  to  live  acceptably  to  God, 
before  be  has  learned  the  name  by  which  men  call  Him. 

"  There  may  thus  be  training  to  the  exercise  of  the  affections, 
long  before  any  instruction  can  be  given  in  their  imlure  ;  and  to 
virtue,  lon^  before  its  precepts  can  be  understood ;  indeed,  with* 
out  this  training,  the  precepts  are  apt  to  be  like  seed  sown  upon 
stony  ground. 

**  As  has  been  said  before,  the  idiot  of  the  lowest  class  is  but  an 
animal,  yet,  when  the  cries  of  the  animal  nature  are  hushed,  and 
the  talisman  of  love  is  presented,  then  the  long  dormant  affection 
will  manifest  itself;  as  in  the  cold  and  senseless  iron  a  sort  of 
answering  life  appears  when  the  magnet  is  brought  near  to  it. 

**  In  our  pupils,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  faint  manifestation  of  the  affections ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  one 
who  can  neither  speak,  nor  walk,  nor  creep,  nor  even  chew,  but 
who  manifests  the  ploasure  be  ff^pjs  when  any  one  in  woman's 
npparol  approaches  him  ;  —  it  brings  bnrk  the  memory  of  a 
motiiers  love.  Me  shows  as  plainly  as  looks  and  motions  can 
show,  that  he  loves  the  matron  ;  liis  eye  glows  with  a  kindly 
warmth,  and  his  idiotic  look  is  lost  for  a  moment,  in  the  gleam  of 
aflTection  which  lightens  his  couiitenance.   He  underttands  not 
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speech  ;  but  he     lersiands  the  natural  language  of  kindoess,  and 

strives  to  answer  to  it  

As  to  the  higher  moral  nature, —  the  iense  of  right  and  - 
wrong, — the  supremacy  of  conacienee,  and  the  feeling  of  ac- 
eountahitity  to  God, —  we  look  almost  in  vain  for  any  rudiments 
of  these  crowning  glories  of  humanity  in  the  uninstructed  idiot 
To  him  the  animal  nnture,  the  appetites  and  propensities,  are 
given  in  nearly  the  same  dcrrree  as  to  other  men,  and  it  is  by 
being  unrestrained  and  unbalanced  that  they  become  rampant; 
in  capacity  for  the  social  affections  he  is  more  stinted  ;  still  more 
so  in  the  intellectual  powers;  and  is  left  utieriy  without  any 
moral  or  religious  sense.  He  cannot  therefore  beconu  ,  as  com- 
pared  with  other  men,  an  accountable  morel  agent.   He  is  des> 

tincd  to  remam  tlirouf^h  life  a  little  child  ;  as  sncli  ho  mn^l  be  re» 
garded  and  treated  ;  his  feeble  powers  of  selt-goverr.inent  must 
be  strengthened  ;  he  must  be  surrounded  by  the  kindest  and  best 
inilueuces  ;  he  must  be  spared  from  undue  temptations; — but, 

after  all,  the  fesponsibllity  for  his  conduct  must  rest  with  those 
upon  whose  sense  of  justice  and  mercy  God  has  made  him  a 
helpless  dependent**  »JM.,  pp.  65*70. 

Our  object  has  been  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
almost  entirely  by  extracta  from  the  writera  who  have 
treated  of  fliis  sabject,  some  idea  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  of  what  can  be  done,  in  this  apparently  most  hope* 
less  of  all  the  fields  of  haman  culture.  If  a  little  of  the 
interest  to  which  we  think  the  subject  entitled  shall  be 
excited  in  our  readeis,  we  may  xesnme  it  in  a  future 
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Jamaica  in  1850,  or  !hr  Effects  of  SIxleen  Years  of  Freedom  on 
a  Slave  Colony.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York  and  London : 
G.  P.  Putnam.    1850.    12mo.  pp.214. 

Many  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  defence  of  African  slavery 
are  such  as  would  never  have  been  brought  forward  bad  the 
questioQ  concerned  the  enalaireiiient  of  white  persons.  A  similar 
remark  applies  10  much  that  Is  urged  in  connection  with  the  in* 
quiry,  What  are  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies? 
The  "skin  not  colored  like  our  own'*  male cs  a  great  difference 
in  the  one  case  m  wo]]  m  in  \hc  othef.  ^^  ere  somn  mniiotis  of 
white  men  in  the  Old  World  to  shake  ofl",  and  without  bloodshed, 
a  bondage  even  more  terrible  than  thai  which  presses  down  the 
BiMsian  serf,  the  question  whether  the^  were  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  success  would  hardly  be  decided  by  a  simpie  reference 
to  custom-house  statistics*  or  by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  how 
far  their  former  oppressors  were  pecuniarily  benefited  by  the 
change.  If  some  provinre  of  Austria,  where  feudal  institutions 
still  remain,  were  to  make  a  successful  struggle  lor  treedom, 
American  sympathizers  would  not  readily  grant  that  it  had  turned 
out  a  failure,  because  the  incomes  of  the  great  landholders  had 
suflbred  somewhat  in  the  transition.  Were  some  security  for 
liberty  and  life  wrunp  from  Ferdinand  of  Naples  by  his  subjects, 
there  might  be  a  fhlhng  off  in  kU  income.  Perhaps  we  should 
learn,  too,  that  even  under  comparative  freedom  the  dwellers  in 
that  sultry  clime,  and  on  a  soil  which  produces  with  little  Inbor 
all  lliey  need,  woiil  l  not  be  half  so  industrious  as  are  our  laborers. 
Nay,  further,  it  miglit  be  proved  by  figures,  that,  smce  the  era  of 
freedom,  the  exports  of  sulphur  and  macaroni  had  gradually 
Ibtlen  off.  All  tliis  mi^t  be  tnie,  and  yet  we  should  regard 
the  question  of  bondage  or  freedom  as  by  no  means  settled  by 
such  considerations  as  these.  There  would  be  other  inquiries  to 
be  marie.  How  is  it,  we  shotild  ask,  with  the  people  who  are 
rnore  numerous  thnn  are  those  who  were  the  furtner  proprie- 
tors and  landh  olders!  ?  Mow  is  it  with  interests  oiiier  than  those 
represented  in  any  table  of  exports  ?  Are  the  people  better  off 
as  respects  the  comforts  of  life  f  Are  they  happier  than  they 
were  under  the  old  system  ?  Is  crime  diminishing  ?  Are  school- 
houses  and  churches  springing  up  ?  Allowing,  of  course,  for 
delays  and  impediments^  incident  to  erery  great  change  in  the 
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Mooonoy  of  a  oountiy,  and  ioinrtfaiiig  abo  fiir  olinate,  and  tmum 
aipeciaUy  for  tlie  bad  effects  oo  energy  and  character  of  the 
previous  years  of  misrule,  is  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we 
should  ask,  making  gradual  yet  sure  progress  in  intelligence,  mo« 
rality,  and  the  arts  oi  life  r  If  an  affirniative  answer  were  given 
to  these  inquiries,  wc  bhoulii,  to  say  itie  iea»t,  look  upon  the 
great  experiment  boDefulIy ;  and,  as  lovezs  of  liberty,  with  ear* 
oeM  sympathy  Imvafas  the  emancipated  claae. 

.Not  eo»  boawver,  do  most  people  argue  in  reference  to  the 
lasulls  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  Though  all  these 
questions  admit  in  this  case  of  an  affirmative  answer,  the  great 
question  is  stlU  urged,  as  if  on  the  reply  to  it, -and  on  that  alone, 
the  whole  argument  rested.  How  do  the  advocates  of  emancipa* 
tion  uccuuiit  for  the  falling  oflT  in  ej^porls  and  la  ihe  value  of  real 
Mate  in  the  BiHidi  Weet  Indiee? 

it  it  to  this  dass  of  inquirers  that  the  woriE  of  Mr.  Bigelow  it 
addfowod.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  him  that  he  does  not  lay 
somewhat  more  sXTess  upon  the  considerations  of  a  more  gen* 
eral  nature  just  referred  to.  His  argument  he  probably  felt 
would  he  all  the  nioro  effective  if  direcied  against  what  are 
called  the  doubts  aud  objecuoiis  uf praclicai  men  "  to  the  whole 
•cheroe  of  enaneipatuo.  We  think  that  he  has  prosecuted  his 
task  with  singular  ahiUty.  Though  net  snpeiseding  the  works  of 
Edwards  and  Gumey  on  the  same  subieet,  Mr.  Bi|^]ow  has  the 
adtantage  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  his  observations  relate  to 
Jamaica  since  emancipation,  while  his  book  will  recommend  it- 
self to  some  minds  as  not  being,  like  that  of  the  latter,  the  work 
of  a  professed  Aboiiiionist. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  avoids  the  opposite  errors  iolo 
which  most  wrileia  have  fidlen.  He  does  not,  in  order  to  make 
out  his  case,  ^oss  over  the  undoubted  fact,  that  great  depressioo 
has  faUsQ  upon  certain  branches  of  industry  in  Jamaica,  and 
that  many  plantations  have  been  abandoned  or  sold  at  rrrcatly 
reduced  values.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  keep  in 
the  background  an  equally  important  fact,  that  the  Island  pre- 
▼k)U8  tu  emancipatioo  was  far  from  being  prosperous;  it  liaving 
baon,  indeed,  oo  the  brink  of  peeunianr  ruin.  People  oftoa 
apeak  of  the  piessnt  state  of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  if  tmder 
maxery  there  were  no  such  thin^  as  heavily  mortgaged  estates 
and  exhausted  lands.  In  maintaming  that  the  Emancipation  Act 
only  preripiiaf^d  a  re/n/lt  which  was  innntable^  our  author  meets 
a  very  important  class  of  objections  frequently  urged  against  that 
measure. 

The  main  caines  to  which  he  aseribss  the  declining  condition 
of  some  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  JaoMuoa  are,  first,  the  de- 
grading estimate  ptoced  upon  eveiy  species  of  labor  by  the  wkU/t 
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ililwbttants ;  lecoild,        blighting  inflaeDM  of  al^nteeism  ; 

thirds  the  heavy  mortgages  upon  landed  estates  ;  and,  lastly,  the 

largo  size  of  the  properties.  All  these  points  nre  treated  with 
great  clearness,  and  the  whole  argument  is  in  the  highest  degree 
encounigiag  to  those  who  wish  well  to  humaaity,  black  as  weli 
as  white. 

On  one  farther  point  (iho  ugh  he  »  not  by  any  means  the  6ibI 
who  has  proseoied  it),  he  is  also  very  satisfactory.  He  meets,  il 
seems  to  us,  most  triumphantly  the  plea«  that  the  emancipated 

staves  will  not  work  on  the  plnntntions,  hy  showing;  thnt  this  is 
simply  because  they  prefer  to  work  on  their  own  small  proper- 
tics  to  laboringr  for  their  masters  at  wages  of  eighteen,  or,  at  the 
most,  twenty-lour  ceuta  a  da^,  —  they  boarding  themselves,  — 
and  that,  too,  where  most  artieles  of  rood  am  twice  as  deer  as 
they  ere  with  us.  What  s  commentaiy  on  the  complaint  that 
emancipation  has  worked  badly,  is  the  met,  that  more  than  one 
bnndred  thousand  former  slaves  have  become  owners  by  pur- 
chase of  small  properties,  ranging  from  one  to  three  neres  in 
extent?  We  "should  not  say  that  England  wns  r^«;'cllnl^;^^  if  we 
should  leara  thai  the  great  estates,  now  uwiitM.!  l>y  cuniparauvely 
a  handful  of  men,  were  rapidly  being  cut  up  into  small  portions, 
and  that  those  who  were  once  day-laborers  upon  them  were 
every  day  becoroine  themselves  small  landholdeis.  Nor  should 
we  be  astonished  if  they  preferred  working  on  theee  to  tilling 
the  ground  belonging  to  others.  On  two  other  causes  of  the  ex- 
i«»tin(r  depression,  we  nre  surprised  that  Mr.  Bigelow  does  not  lay 
more  stress.  It  seems  lu  have  escaped  his  notice,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  deficiency  of  labor  is  no  novel  one.  It  dates  back  to 
1807,  the  time  when  the  shnre-trnde  was  abol'ished.  From  that 
period  down  to  the  year  of  emancipation,  there  has  been  e  con^ 
tinnal  decrease  in  the  number  of  black  laborers ;  and  also  in  the 
export  of  sugar.  So  that  the  legitimate  inference  from  the  com- 
plaints on  this  ''core  i*?  not  so  much  fhnt  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  a  mistake,  as  thul  tlio  a!>oli!ion  ot'  ilic  slave-trade  was  a  great 
error.  Tiic  other  pomi  to  wIik  h  wo  think  iie  docs  not  give  suf- 
ficient promiucuce  is  the  effecl  ui  ihc  repeal  of  the  protective 
duties  on  colonial  su^r  upon  the  production  of  this  articJe. 
We  suspect  that  the  opmion  of  those  roost  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  inhabitants  themselves,  "  who,"  h(  s  lys,  "  ascribe  their 
ruin,  not  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to  free  trade,"  and  who 
affirm,  "that,  if  they  only  had  the  protection  on  the  staples  of 
the  Island  which  liu  y  finjoyc  d  with  slavery,  they  would  |>rospcr," 
—  wo  suspect  that  this  upuuon  is  entitled  to  much  iiiore  weight 
than  our  author  is  willing  to  give  to  it 

To  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  under  the  head  of  **  Future 
Destiny  of  Jamaica,**  that  it  will  soon  become  a  very  proeperoua 
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member  of  our  own  confederacy,  we  cannot  assent.  Even  if 
Englaod  made  no  obgeetkNi  Id  the  idieine  of  mnantkni,  it  could 
iNiraly  eome  into  our  oDton  ae  a  tlave  State.  It  ia  almoat  equally 

improbable  that  our  Southern  brethren,  having  seen  its  efficiency 
so  often,  would  abstain  from  the  cry, "  We  Ml  dissolve  the  Union," 

if  it  be  admitted  as  a  free  State.  There  is  nothin*:;  to  indicate 
that  Jamaica  will  erase  to  be  a  British  cnlony.  Great  Britain 
has  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  colored  people  of  ber  eman- 
cipated Islands. 

We  agreey  howerePi  with  our  author,  in  thinking  that  the  ten* 
dency  of  aH  the  influencea  he  haa  enumerated    ia  to  throw  the 

land  into  the  poawssion  of  those  who  can  and  will  cultivate  it.** 

We  do  not  see  aught  in  this  fact  to  discourage  the  hopes  of 
iho  friends  of  freedom.  Wc  cannot,  indeed,  expect  iliiil  Jamaica 
will  over  [iresent  the  spectacle  of  a  population  as  tlinlty,  aa 
laborious,  as  enterprising,  as  tiiat  of  New  England.  The  injlu- 
eneea  of  a  burning  sun,  in  these  re^rds,  will  probably  be  felt  by 
bhiBk,  aa  they  are  by  while,  men  m  Europe  and  Aaia,  aa  weU 
na  in  South  America  and  the  Weat  Indiea.  Still,  making  all 
due  allowance  for  this  consideration,  there  are  some  oircuoi* 
stances  which  nre  h'r^h'v  favorable  in  the  condition  of  the  former. 
We  can  merely  ^rlance  at  them.  Notwiihslanding  all  that  is 
said  by  ihe  planters  and  others,  the  division  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Island,  which  is  everywhere  goin^  on,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  great  landhotdera,  la  destined  to  have  a 
moat  beneficial  efleet  upon  the  charaeter  and  prospects  of  the 
blacka,  in  giving  them  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  in  ex- 
citing their  honorable  ambition  as  owners  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  bhor.  Tt  will  have  the  further  effect  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  population  towards  other  branches  of  industry  than 
those  of  sugar-making  and  cotton -picking.  Thus  encouraging 
invention  and  skill,  and  sharpening  the  faculties,  —  in  a  woro, 
improving  and  elevating  in  all  respects  the  man,  though  possibly 
at  the  cost  of  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  the  two  great  staplea 
of  the  Island  under  slavery. 

It  i''  al«50  a  most  fortunate  circumstnnre,  that  the  religion  of 
the  country  is  Protestant.  Who  can  doubt  that  one  main  cause 
of  the  low  condition  of  iSt.  Domingo,  and  the  South  Annerican 
stales,  is  the  blighting  intluence,  everywhere  manifest  tlirough« 
out  the  world,  of  Boman  Catholicism  ? 

Whatever  force  these  considerations  may  have,  whether  much 
or  little,  we  think  most  of  our  readers  will  none  the  less  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  better  for  all  parties  that  Jamaica  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  blacks,  than  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
whiles  with  the  others  as  a  part  of  the  property,  to  do  by  con- 
straint wiiai  these  white  brethren  will  not  do,  namely,  till  and 
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cultivntp  the  Wil.  Even  if  the  question  of  attendant  advantage 
following  cinancipalion  were  more  complicated  than  it  is,  even 
if  the  disurders  following  freedom  in  llie  Wesl  Indies  were  as 
great  xxa  those  resulting  in  some  cases  in  Europe  from  the 
change  from  oppreastve  lo  free  institutions,  we  ehoutd  iItU  be- 
lieve that  ia  the  long  run,  both  for  blaoki  and  whites,  freedom  it 
better  policy  even,  than  slavery  can  be.  There  may  i)c  incon- 
veniences under  freedom,  but  slavery  has  tbeee  as  well.  The 
thought  of  the  future  of  freedom  may  suggest  some  anxieties, 
but  they  are  not  so  great  as  tbosr  which  lower  over  tlie  future  of 
slavery,  whether  it  exist  in  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  in 
one  of  our  own  United  States. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  subject,  we  would  express  the  hope 
that  no  diflbrenoe  of  opinion  of  ours  in  respect  to  minor  points 
will  lead  our  readers  to  suppose  that  we  would  detract  in  any 
degree  from  what  we  deem  the  great  merit  of  the  book  we  have 
examined,  Tt  is  the  work  of  one  who,  hnvinir  had  apparently 
rare  of^jMnt  ini'iLs  for  observation,  has  used  them  wifh  ii  degree 
of  irapuiUulity  which  is  also  somewhat  rare.  We  know  of  no 
one  who,  on  the  whole,  we  think,  could  have  produced  a  book 
on  this  subject  better  adapted  to  invite  the  ooofidence  of  the 
reader,  as  regards  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements  and 
views,  and  to  repay  perusal. 


The  Civil  Law  in  its  Natural  Order.  By  Jean  Domat.  Tram- 

lated  from  the  French^  by  William  SriiAnAN,  LL.  D.,  Advo- 
cate in  [doctors'  Commons.  Edited  from  the  Second  London 
Edition,  by  Luthk.r  S.  Cushing.  In  two  volumes.  pH  ^,ion: 
Charles  C.  Little  6i  James  Brown.  Iboi),  iioyai  6vo.  pp. 
978, 790. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Jean  Domat,  was  a  man  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  professional  attainments, 

but  for  his  pure  life  and  upright  conduct.  That  he  was  honored 
with  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  illustrious  Pascal  is  in 
itself  no  small  commendation,  tic  was  aI«o  mucli  connected  with 
tiie  members  of  the  Port  Royal  Society,  and  always  ready  to  aid 
them  with  what  they  doubtless  oAen  required,  the  advice  of  a 
practical  and  ssgacious  msn  of  affairs. 

His  great  work,  the  Civil  Law  in  its  Natural  Order,  was  the 
fruit  of  a  long  life  of  assiduous  devotion  to  legal  studies.  AU 
though  it  is  moderate  in  bulk,  compared  with  the  vnlnniinoua 
treatises  of  many  other  jurists,  its  brevi'y  and  condensation  are  m 
themselves  proofs  of  the  patience  and  care  with  which  it  was 
prepared,     li  i::>  a  work  unlike  those  legal  text*books  wiiich 
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Ettglitb  and  Anerioan  kwyen  m  in  the  liabit  of  cooaaltlog. 
iMe  latt  «ie»  as  a  general  rote,  merely  praetioal  stimmartee  of 
tlie  law,  often  prepared  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner,  and 
Uttle  more  than  a  digest  of  reported  cases.  Their  object  is 
merely  to  furnish  the  bar  and  the  bench  with  a  rule  for  the  de- 
cision of  litigated  cases,  and  considerations  of  form,  symmetry, 
and  proportion  are  quite  discarded.  The  object  of  Douiat,  on 
tlie  contrary,  was  to  give  the  essence  and  spirit  of  that  great 
monament  of  human  wisdom,  the  Soman  law«  and  to  present 
such  of  its  prinnplee  as  were  of  general  interest  and  universal 
application,  disembarrassed  from  all  technicalities,  and  in  their 
natural  and  scientific  order.  He  commences  his  work  with  a 
chapter  on  the  first  principles  of  nil  laws,  whicli  he  contends 
were  unknown  to  the  pagans,  llv  tin  ii  proceeds  to  what  he 
calls  the  two  great  laws  of  man,  which  are  those  iaid  down  by 
the  Saviour  in  the  twenty*second  chapter  of  Matthew,  verses 
87,  38,  39,  comprising  love  to  God  and  lore  to  man.  From 
these  he  deduces  the  various  relations  of  man  in  civil  society, 
the  duties  which  arise  from  those  relations,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expounded  and  enforced  in  the  Roman  law. 

This  work  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  ground  as  n  lepjal  classic. 
This  position  is  duo  to  its  great  learning,  its  lummous  arrange- 
ment, its  philosophical  method,  and  its  enlightened  spiriu  Wher- 
ever the  Roman  law  is  in  force,  it  has  been  studied  as  we  study 
Blackstone.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Strahan,  in 
1733.  The  present  edition  is  that  translation,  which  has  been 
compared  with  the  latest  edition  of  the  original,  nn<l  many  errors 
corrected.  An  index  has  been  furnished  (prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ware),  and  material  aid  has  bet  n  *^iven  to  the  student  in 
seurcii  of  the  original  auihuniies  by  uu  ulphubcUcul  li»t  of  all 
the  rubrics  of  the  several  titles  of  the  Institutes,  Digest,  and 
Code,  subjoined  in  an  appendix  to  the  §econd  volume.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Gushing  is  a  sufficient  assurance  that  any  editorial 
labor  which  he  has  undertaken  to  do  has  been  well  done. 

The  work  is  beantifully  exortifed,  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
oirercil  at  a  moderate  price.  As  iho  Roman  law  is  still  in  Ibrce 
in  Canada,  in  Louisiana,  in  Texas,  in  California,  and  in  tiie  new 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  as  our  own  courts  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  pay  an  enlightened  respect  to  the  eternal  prti^ 
ciples  of  justice  which  are  therein  embodied,  we  hope  that  the 
publishers  will  find  no  cauoe  tt>  regret  their  liberal  enterprise, 
but  that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  publish  other  standard  works 
in  the  civil  law. 
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A  BiliM  TrinUy,  By  TnoPBttm   Hirtford,  Cocw. :  £d> 
win  HuDt,  6  Aayhia  Street   IfiSa   p^*  nrik,  989. 

Thjs  w  a  bold,  independent,  stron^l}  -^v  ritten  work,  demolishing 
with  rcmnrkahle  force  the  common  views  of  the  Trinity,  and  in- 
sisiUag  ou  giving  up  the  theories  whicli  imve  been  embodied  ia 

emd*  for  ihe  jvetf  wUeh  m  taoght  m  tlM  Scriptaiw.  It  ii 
writlea  evideotly  by  one  •dueatod  imdar  OrthadoK  inilaaBoaa» 

and  still  emmected  with  Orthodox  associataa.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  whole  history  of  his  subject,  and  especially  with  Ibo 
views  and  reasonings  of  Orthodox  men  belonging  to  the  present 
geiirration.  The  book  is  clear  to  style,  energetic  in  tliout^ht, 
and,  while  it  indicates  little  respect  for  human  specuiutiuns,  is 
marked  by  a  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings.  The 
parcioular  view  of  the  Trinitj  which  it  aiaiotiiiia  ii,  that  them  la 
ona  Suprama  Qod,  wba^  ooder  whaleter  fbrma  ha  manilhat 
himsalfv  or  through  whatever  agencies  he  may  aot,  la  still  the 
same  unchangeable  Jehovah,  and  that,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  he  "  revealed  to  mnn  in  different  capacities  ond  rela- 
tions for  the  work  of  redumption,'"  that  he  is  **  all-sutiicient  for 
every  work  needful  and  proper  to  be  done,  whether  a  work  ac- 
tually performed  by  his  own  direct  and  gracious  agency,  or  by 
hia  Sod,  or  by  any  ciaatad  beings  whom  ha  aaaa  fit  to  employ  ia 
carrying  on  and  carry  ins  out  the  purposes  of  his  grace.  TMi 
God,  thtt  Fkther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ia  that  Divine  BeoRf 
who  performs  all  Divine  works  whatsoever.  It  is  He  who 
*  dwelleth'  in  the  Son,  and  who  '  doeth  the  work  '  hv  or  through 
him  :  '  for  there  is  one  (Tod,  and  on(>  ]n(Hiifitor  between  (Tod  nnd 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ^  ;  and  '  iliere  is  none  other  God  but 
one.*  Thia  ia  dta  God  of  the  Bible,  ^  iAa  Godkead  as  revealed 
ia  aum.** 

We  welcome  the  book  as  a  vigorona  aad  nncere  effort  made 
in  the  right  direction,— the  e£R»t  of  a  strong  mind  to  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  human  crccd'^,  nnd  attain  to  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  would  make  us  free.  Its  reasoning  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  tho«?e  who  have  been  brought  uj)  in  the  Orthodox  faith, 
and  must  du  something  to  bring  them  back  to  a  more  direct  al* 
legianee  to  the  Eteripturea  wtthont  the  iDterveDtion  of  human  an* 
thoritiea.  It  amy  atao  be  read  with  advantage  by  any  who  are 
uiterealed  m  the  aubject,  and  who  have  a  taste  Ibr  theological  - 
discussion  when  earned  on  with  ability,  aod  with  a  feinarluble 
fraedooi  from  unfaimeaa  or  bad  temper* 


Richard  Ednfy  and  fhr   Governor's  Family.     A  Riis-Urhan 
TaUf  Simple  ojid  i^opidart  yet  Cultured  and  JNobU^  of  Morals^ 
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ScntiiMntSy  and  Life^  praclicaUy  treated^  and  pleasantly  illuS' 
iraUd,  Containing^  aUo^  Htfilf  mt  Being  Good,  and  IMng 
Good,   By  the  Amhor  of Margaret**  and    PhOo«**  Mar- 

Siret*  a  Tale  of  the  Beal  and  the  Ideal,"  und  Philo,  att 
nudgeliad.*'   fioetOD:  PhiHips,  Sampsoo,    Co.  1850. 

We  should  place  this  tale  among  the  very  first  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  evidently  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  if  it  be  a  labor  at  all,  and  not  rather  the  jubilant  out* 
pouring  of  a  soul  full  of  acttvi^  and  of  genial  sympathies  and 
affections.  It  is  written  in  strong,  idiomatic  English,  by  one 
affluent  enough  in  language  to  use  precisely  the  words  he  wants, 
and  to  reject  those  which  he  does  not  want.  The  style,  like  the 
sentiment  of  the  bonk,  is  flexible  and  free;  possibly  some  readers 
may  tliiiik  its  freetioui  is  that  which  comes  from  an  excess  of 
health  and  animal  spirits,  it  adapts  itself  every  where  to  the  sub- 
ject, deepening  with  the  interest  of  the  story,  adequate  to  the 
expiession  of  the  strongest  and  most  passionate  thoughts,  and, 
what  is  a  sererar  test  of  skill  in  writing,  neither  stilted  nor  halting 
in  the  unexciting  portions  of  the  nantive.  There  are  passages, 
in  nil  not  taking  up  more  thnn  a  dozen  pages,  which  remind  us 
of  Uif  patches  with  which  the  beauties  in  Queen  Anne's  times 
soii[;hl  to  adorn  themselves.  They  are  not  needed  ;  there  is 
variety  enough  without  ii»cm  ;  the  satire  they  would  convey  is  ob« 
senrsy  clumsy,  out  of  place ;  and  they  might  be  removed  without 
leaving  so  much  as  a  scmtch  on  a  single  fhature  of  the  tale.  A 
literary  work,  not  less  than  a  painting,  has  its  lights  and  shadows. 
Here  they  are  adjusted  with  perfect  freedom  and  naturalness,  but 
with  admirable  efl*ect,  while  the  tonin<?  of  tho  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diversified  and  almost  incongruous  incidents  and  charac- 
ters included  in  it,  is  made  to  harmonize  all  the  parts,  and  to 
throw  over  them  a  warm  and  cheerful  religious  glow. 

In  the  description  of  natural  objects,  as  any  one  who  reads  the 
first  three  pages  may  see,  there  is  a  power  almost  unsurpassed  ; 
^et  the  descriptions  are  never  permitted  to  clog  the  narrative,  or 
in  critical  places  to  make  us  wish  them  out  of  the  way-  The 
snow-storm,  the  June  freshet.  Winkle  —  for  is  not  ho  n  naniral 
object  ?  —  and  the  road  ho  trnvelled  over,  are  not  fjratuilous  uc- 
ceuorics  brought  in,  but  acUvc  and  essential  agents,  CLurymg  us 
on  with  the  story,  and  in  our  recollections  hlendiiig  ihemselves 
with  Its  incidents,  from  which  they  cannot  be  sepainted.  So, 
the  philanthropical  measures  that  are  discussed,  always  in  a 
genial  mood  and  often  wisely,  instead  of  interfering  with  or  re- 
tardintr  the  action  of  the  piece,  help  it  on  and  add  new  t  lcmenta 
of  interest  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  one  chapter,  and  possi- 
bly half  a  dozen  paragraphs  besides,  the  diifercm  portions  grow 
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out  of  a  cdtnmoii  life,  Md  am  vii»l  oMmbm  of  om  lifmg  or* 

ipnic  structure. 

As  a  truthful  and  original  sketch  of  a  state  of  society  existing 
nowhere  but  in  this  country,  as  a  tale  of  rich  and  varied  interest, 


of  spirit,  in  the  healUiftilneM  which  pervadea  every  part,  the 
MBOA  petbettc  and  diatteaBin^  not  lets  than  the  most  lively,  in 
the  strong  and  catholie  religious  feeling  which  nelia  away  the 
narrowness  of  higotry  aad  unites  true  souls  in  common  duties 
and  a  common  worship,  we  know  of  no  American  tale  that  equals 
It,  It  leads  us  through  scenes  of  wickedness,  but  is  filled  with 
that  hopeful  Chrislian  failh,  which  spreads  a  sort  of  illuiiiuiauon 
round  the  ghastliness  of  vice,  setting  it  off  in  its  true  clMiracier, 
and  giving  us  power  over  it  It  shows  us  distiMS  aad  eofww,  but 
at  the  same  time  bnngi  us  into  sympathy  with  a  spirit  which 
aubduea  and  ovareomee  them.  It  takea  ua  into  a  world,  just  such 
as  we  have  around  us,  where  there  are  snares  for  the  innocent, 
where  there  are  great  wrongs  and  little  jealousies,  evil  passions 
and  habits  rather  than  bad  institutions;  and  it  would  show  us 
how,  through  a  cheerful  faith  la  <iod  and  man,  we  may  do  some- 
thing to  diminish  the  mass  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  and  create 
apiritiial  life  in  the  midst  of  what  seema  like  moml  death.  It  in* 
trodiicea  us  to  happy  homes,  where  natural  affection  and  par^ 
sonal  charms,  refined  and  elevated  by  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture, shine  in  all  their  loveliness,  and  diffuse  around  them  the 
gentle  graces,  the  healthful  virtues,  the  joyful  hopes,  which  arc 
the  crown  of  rejoicing  in  a  Clinstian  family.  It  brings  before  us 
the  noisy,  impulsive  giuduess  of  iiule  chiidreu,  uud  liie  serene 
joy  whieli  spreads  itself  as  a  light  from  heaven  aromid  the  great 
and  final  sacrifice  of  a  disinterested  love.  All  this  it  does ;  and 
in  hearty  good«will,  not  without  a  sense  of  gratitude,  we  repeat 
the  author^s  parting  words,  and  say,  God  bless  thee,  little  book, 
and  anoint  thee  for  thy  work,  and  make  thee  a  savor  of  good  to 
many*'* 


Montaigne  :  The  Endless  Study.  And  other  MiscfJlanies.  By 
ALEXAiNDEK  ViNET.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Rosbet  Tuekbull.  New  York  i  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1860.   13ma  pp-dSO. 

We  have  read  large  portions  of  this  volume  with  much  aatia* 

faction.  Vinet,  who  died  between  three  and  four  years  ago,  just 
before  he  had  reached  the  ngc  of  fifty,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ixud  beloved  of  the  Swiss  Protcsinni  ministers.  He  wns 
a  Caivinist,  and  we  uccasiomidy  meet  m  iiis  wnUugs  witii  some 
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of  the  baldest  and  most  offensiTe  expre^ioDS  of  that  unscriptural 
system,  as  in  the  following  sentence :  At  the  intercession  of 
his  Son,  his  [(3od^]  wrath  was  toned  away  from  you,  to  fall  on 
that  Son  himself.**  Bating  each  astounding  doctrinal  conceita, 
whose  hideousness  no  elegance  of  diction  can  relieve,  Vinet  baa 
mnny  brantie*?  of  style,  nnH  many  noble  charocterislics  as  a  man 
of  thought  and  as  an  advocate  of  lof^y  tnitbs.  He  aimed,  like 
John  Foster,  to  win  .'ind  impress  cultivfited  minds.  An  earnest 
spintualily,  a  profound  sincerity,  and  a  mild  aud  adccliouaie 
heart,  are  displayed  in  his  writings.  Dr.  TurnbuU  haa  made  a 
jadicious  selection.  His  kitrodiiciofy  sketch  is  valuable.  His  ffe- 
qoent  notea»eioepting  again  their  defence  or  palliation  of  Calvin* 
ism,  are  not  irrelevant,  and  his  translation  is  vigorous  and  elegant« 
It  is  a  volume  which  young  theologians  may  piofitahly  study. 


Tiie  Foot'Pririfs  of  the  Creator  :  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness, 
By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  "The  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
&c.  From  the  Third  London  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
AvtkoTt  by  Loots  Aoiaatz.  Boalon :  Oould,  Kendall,  di 
Lineoln.   1890.   ISmo.  pp.  887. 

Here  is  a  book  of  pure  science  which  the  devout  may  read 
without  feeling  that  they  are  perusing  a  plea  for  atheism.  The 
vv'riter  follows  hard  on  the  track  of  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,^'  expc^es  his  ingenious  but 
sophistical  theory,  and  traces  out,  with  the  skill  of  a  keen  ob- 
aerver  and  a  wise  nasoner,  the  foot-printa  of  an  Almighty 
Agent  The  bumble  origin  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  bis  early  handi- 
craft as  a  stone-cutter,  with  his  strong  natural  acuteness  of  mind 
and  his  devout  *>pint,  qnnlified  him  to  write  on  his  fortunate  theme 
as  but  few  men  can.  {lis  volume  is  one  which  can  be  under- 
stood by  thc«e  who  are  not  professed  geologists,  and  will  be  high- 
ly valued  beyond  the  circle  of  those  distinguuhed  men  who  have 

K'  «n  It  their  praise,  a  oirele  embracing  Baron  Humboldt,  Sir 
Tid  Brewster,  and  Professor  AgMsii. 


Ahon  hockey  Tailor  and  Poet,  An  AiOobiography.  New  York : 
Harper  de  Brothen.   1850.   12mo.   pp.  871. 

The  violent  anfl  imixenerous  review  of  this  vobime  in  the  last 
number  of  Blackwood's  Mngn/.ine  may  deter  some  readers  from 
its  perusal,  who  certainly  would  not  begrudge  the  time  which 
would  be  ooeopied  in  aeanning  its  intensely  interesting  pages. 
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It  is  nid  lo  hftve  beao  writton  ui  EngUah  tlimt^ptma,  WUi 
,  winething  of  the  style  aod  spint  of  Jane  EjrrSf''  it  is  a  moaC 
harrowing,  yet,  we  believe,  uneiaggerated  narrative  of  the  bitter 
a^nies  which  distract  the  lot  of  poverty  in  Enj^lnnd  amonfr  the 
classes  composing  the  Chartists.  Rc  al  genius,  au  intense  power 
of  sympathy,  and  —  it  must  necessarily  liave  been  —  an  inti- 
macy with  tile  woes  which  the  book  descnUes,  are  Uie  eviUent 
quaii^GatUMia  of  the  writer. 


Orations  and  Speeehu*  By  Cbaslm  Svkubb.  Boeton  :  Tick* 
nor.  Bead,  dE  Fields.    1850.  9  vols.    IBoio.   pp.  410,  488. 

We  suppose  that  most  of  our  readers  have  already  enjoyed 
the  perusal  of  one  or  more  of  tluj  literary  addresses  contained  in 
these  volumes.  Of  Mr.  Sumner's  rich  scholarship,  nfTluent  dic- 
tion, and  generous  aims,  there  can  be  but  one  ouiqiou  in  tins  com- 
muaity.  His  gifts  as  an  orator  and  his  splendia  attainments  have 
found  many  appreciating  andieaoes.  It  is  not  the  fit  season  as 
jet  for  a  criticism  of  his  general  qualities  of  mind,  or  of  the  po* 
sition  which  he  has  assumed  in  the  ardent  strifes  of  philanthropy 
and  politics  of  our  day.  We  hope  that  some  great  work  wortny 
of  his  talents  will  engage  his  time  and  tlx  his  fame.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  embrace  tweuty*five  composiuous. 


Renort  oftke  Ca9$cfProfi$$or  John  W.  WOtler,  M.  D.,  indidei 
fir  lAe  Murder  if  Creorge  ParkHum^  M.  D.,  brfm  the  Si^em 
Judicial  Court  of  MassachuseUs.    By  Gborge  Bhmis,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Counsel  in  the  Case.   Boston:  little  d»  Bfown. 
1850.   8vo.   pp.  028. 

A  SAD  book  indeed  is  this  for  the  shelf  of  any  library,  but  all 
who  wish  lo  preserve  any  record  of  ihut  distressing  history  which 
it  lecords  must  of  course  eboose  this  laborious  and  thorough  vol* 
ume.   Mr.  Bemis,  the  associate  with  the  CSommonwealthV  Attor* 

ney  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  had  every  facility  for  the 
work  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  exhibited  the  greatest 
diIio:ence,  care,  nnd  impartiality  in  procuring  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  materials;  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  verifying  all 
the  documents,  and  the  voluminous  contents  of  his  report  em- 
brace some  papers  of  great  interest  which  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print.  So  elaborate  are  the  composition,  the  illus« 
trations,  and  the  official  guarantees  of  this  report,  that  foreigners 
can  derive  from  it  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  whole  case  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  reside  in  this  vicinity. 
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The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge 
for  the  Year  1851.  Boston :  Little  Brown.  12nio.  pp. 
868. 

This  is  without  ozoeption  the  cheapest  copyright  book  which 

is  furnished  for  us,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation which  is  crowded  into  it,  and  the  f  xpcnse  and  pains 
at  wlacli  lis  conteiils  are  accutiinlated.  Its  first  part  is  ])nri.ly 
scientific, containing,  beside^i  ihe  calendar  to  which  we  all  have  to 
refer  for  one  or  another  daily  purpose,  a  complete  astronomical 
exhibition  of  the  celestial  aspects  for  the  year.  The  second  part, 
which  includes  five  sevenths  of  the  volume,  prosents  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  political,  commercial,  oaval,  military,  judicial,  finan- 
cial, and  civil  RfHiirs  of  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  same  public  statistics  of  each  of  the  States, 
with  much  valuable  information  concerning  iureign  countries, 
and  an  American  obituary  record.  This  is  the  tweniy-secuud 
folome  of  the  American  Almanac.  Each  succeeding  year 
makes  the  whole  series  mors  valaable,  while  the  volume  for  each 
passing  year  becomes  an  indispensable  article  of  use  in  the  pub- 
lic office,  the  counting-room,  the  school,  and  the  private  dwellioff. 
Every  American  who  travels  abroad  should  provide  himself  wi3i 
this  volume  next  to  his  Bible. 


The  District  School  as  it  toas.  By  one  who  went  to  it.  Revised 
Edition.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  6&  Co.  1850.  16mo. 
pp.  206. 

This  charming  little  book,  which  we  first  read  seventeen  years 
ago  with  great  delight,  deserved  a  reprint  long  before  this  period 

of  its  reappearance.  It  is  one  of  those  almost  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  memory  and  the  heart  which  are  sure  to  be  fnith- 
ful  to  their  themes,  and  to  express  the  genius  of  tlicir  writers. 
A  New  England  district  school,  a  few  years  arrn,  was  an  affair 
sui  generis,  and  this  description  is  a  classic  on  its  subject  It  is 
a  capital  hook  for  reading  aloud,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  dull- 
est scholars  will  be  engaged  by  its  perusaL 


The  Life  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  By  Hugh  A.  Gae- 
LAND.  New  York :  D.  Appietou  Os^  Co.  1850.  2  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  311, 875. 

Tarn  subject  of  this  memoir  b  known  to  the  present  genemtiim 
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obiefly  by  the  report  of  hb  eeeontrioitiM.  As  hw  chanctnr  wm 
passing  into  history  chiefly  under  such  a  portraiture,  it  was  time 
that  a  friendly,  though  impartial,  hand  should  do  justice  to  his  kind 

and  generous  traifs,  nnd  to  his  sterling  qimlities  as  a  man.  This 
Mr.  Garland  has  done,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  faithfully.  Tie  has 
certainly  given  us  a  most  entertaining  biography,  and  withal  an  in- 
structive  one,  interesting  throughout,  and  amply  illustrating  and 
iliustimted  by  much  oootemponuy  bistory,  both  of  a  public  and  a 
prifata  nattura. 


Ameriem  Education^  Um  Frincipltt  and  ElemenU,  Dedicated 
to  the  Teaekars  of  the  Vniud  States.  By  EawMa  D.  Mams- 
FiBLD,  Author  of  the  Political  Gfaismar,"  &xs.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  d(  Go.  1851.  12ido.  pp.330. 

This  book,  which  in  mpclinnical  execution  is  an  elegant  spe- 
cimen of  art,  aims  to  present  the  pnnci[jles  which  ought  to  char- 
acterize education  in  our  country.  That  Christianity  and  repub- 
lieaoism  should  lie  at  the  basis,  and  that  philosophy,  utility,  and 
oommoQ  aaose  shoold  be  the  direeting  iofluanees,  are  the  leadii^ 
positions  of  the  writer,  in  which  he  is  safe  and  wise.  These  great 
principles  are  in  the  main  judiciously  illustrated.  The  author  on 
occasion  announces  his  Orthodoxy.  His  profc<;sion  as  a  teacher 
should  guard  iiim  against  such  a  liberty  wiih  the  English  lan- 
guage as  he  takes  in  coining  the  verb  will  energize  287). 
The  volume  treats,  iti  a  very  intelligible  and  earnest  way,  of  the 
•  Ideas  of  a  Republic,  and  of  an  American  Education ;  of  the  Means 
of  perpetuating  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  ;  of  the  Qualifications, 
Oharaeter,  and  Method  of  a  Teacher;  of  Sc  ience,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  History,  Language,  Literature,  and  Conversation  ;  of 
the  CoostitHtion ;  of  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  Education  of  Women. 


BeligiouM  Progrem :  Diicaunn  m  ike  Dwitpmmt  of  the 
Christian  Character.  By  William  R,  Wiluams.  Boston: 
Gould,  Kendall, Lincoia.   1850.    12mo.  pp.358. 

Here  are  nine  Discourses  on  so  many  words  of  that  pregnant 
text  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  2d  Epistle,  i.  5,  6,  7.  The  leading 
thouglits  which  connect  them  together  are  expressed  with  power 
nd  unction,  and  am  happily  harmonixed  into  a  oonsisientTiew  of 
the  great  elements  of  the  Christian  chsraeter.  Oocasionatly  a 
little  ambitious  rhetoric,  or  a  strain  of  dogma  not  accordant  with 
the  stmpliei^  that  is  in  Christ,  will  meet  Sie  eye  or  fall  upon  the 
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ear;  but  the  volume  is  one  of  unusual  vigor  and  lofiiness  of 
thought,  and  recognizes  on  every  page  the  working  of  influences 
which  at  pres€ol  do  most  agitate  ilie  Christiaa  world. 


The  Dangers  and  IhUies  of  the  Mertanhle  Profession.  An  Ad" 
dress  delivered  before  the  MercauiiU  Library  Associ<Uiony  at 
its  Tkirtieih  Aimioenmy^  Nov.  13,  1850.  By  Geobob  S. 
HiLLABD.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed>  &  Fields.  1850.  12aKi. 
pp.  47. 

The  Association  before  which  tliis  address  was  delivered  is  one 
eminently  entitled  to  the  support  and  confidence  of  our  commu- 
nity,   h  was  iirst  organized  id  March,  1820,  by  a  siiiaii  number 
of  young  men  engaged  in  mercantile  employmeDls,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  forming  a  library  and  adopting  other  means  of  self-CttU 
tttre.   From  the  first  its  numbers  and  usefulness  have  gradually, 
hut  steadily,  increased,  until  in  1845  its  pecuniary  resources  had 
become  so  enlarged,  through  the  wise  generosity  of  the  Boston 
merchants,  that  it  was  deemed  ndvisnblc  to  ohtnin  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  Slate  Leglslaiure,  m  onJer  lo  give  greater  se- 
curity and  permanence  to  its  existence.    It  now  comprises  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  members,  with  a  library  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  volumes,  including  many  valuable  works  which  are  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  funded  property 
amountint;  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars.    Among  the  agen- 
cies which  the  Association  employs  for  carrying  ont  its  objects  nre 
a  reading-room,  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  u[)')n  general  topics, 
during  the  winter  season,  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  weekly  literary  exercises  by  its  own  members. 
Such  is  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  and  important  is  the  influence  exerted  in  public 
afl&ire  by  the  mercantile  body,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  inlerasi 
in  its  welfare.    The  merchants  of  Boston  have  always  borne  an 
unblemished  reputation,  and  have  ever  been  characterized  by 
sound,  judicious,  and  conservative  principles.    It  is  for  the  young 
men  who  are  now  crowding  upon  the  stage  of  action  to  uphold 
that  reputation  and  cherish  those  principles.   This  tliey  will  best 
do  by  a  faithful  use  of  all  the  means  for  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  w  hich  such  an  institution  affords. 

Of  Mr.  HiUard^s  Address  wo  need  say  but  little.  It  is  alike  ad- 
mirable in  conception  and  in  execution,  and  bears  all  the  marks 
of  that  large  and  ripe  scholarship  which  we  arc  accustomed  to 
expect  from  his  graceful  pen.  Bringing  to  his  subject  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  uf  Grecian  and  Roman  elo- 
quence and  the  golden  tfeasuvae  of  English  liiMnlore,  and  with  a 
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mind  eoriolMd  by  foreign  travel,  he  also  exhibit!  a  keen  percep- 
tioo  of  both  the  advantages  and  disadvanteges  of  the  profession  to 
which  his  hearen  had  dedicated  the  energy  of  youth  and  the  ex* 
perience  of  maturer  years.  After  some  prefntory  rpmnrks  on  the 
difference  between  men  of  action  and  mm  of  thouglit,  iUus- 
trated  by  ihe  people  of  England  and  of  (iennnny,  he  proceeds  lo 
compare  the  relative  advantages  oi  the  yuuiig  student  at  college 
and  of  the  cleik  in  bit  counting-room,  and  then  peaaes  to  a  con- 
ttdemtion  of  the  dangere  Incident  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  of  the 
eoanteracting  influence  which  good  books  may  exert  Upon  all 
these  points  his  views  are  sound  and  useful,  and  arc  clothed  in 
language  of  great  force  and  beauty.  **  It  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion," he  says,  **  that  a  man  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  if  he  have 
studious  tastes  and  industrious  habits,  is  most  favorably  circum- 
stanced for  the  acquisition  of  serviceable  knowledge.^^  To  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  we  gladly  add  our  emphatic  testimony. 
There  is  no  profession,  we  conceive,  the  members  of  which  pos- 
sess greater  advantages  for  the  acqiiisi!ion  of  knowledge  that  will 
be  useful  in  all  the  circumstances  of  public  and  private  life,  than 
the  members  of  the  mercantile  profession.  But  without  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  obtained  only  from  books,  their  culture 
will  be  imperfect  and  disproportionate,  and  they  will  lose  that 
symmetry  of  mind  and  character  which  should  always  mark  the 
merchant's  own  kleal  standard* 


Consumption  of  the  Lnn^s^  or  Dfrlinc,  The  Causes ^  Symptoms^ 
and  Rational  Treatment.  With  the  Means  of  Prevention. 
By  T.  H.  Yeoman,  M.  D.  Revised  by  a  Boston  Physician. 
Boston :  J.  Munroe  &  Co.   1650.   12mo.    pp.  103. 

A  BVFXiNT,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  English  work  which  has 

already  received  judiciou'^  commendation  from  critics  competent 
to  decide  on  its  merits.  Every  book  which  throws  any  lirjl  t  up- 
on this  wasting  agency  of  death,  or  imparts  relief  or  com  f  ori  to 
those  who  are  seemingly  destined  for  its  victims,  will  Had  a  wel- 
come in  many  hearts. 


Religious  Thoughts  and  Opinions.  By  William  von  Hvm- 
BOLDT,  Minister  of  State  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Boston  :  Cros- 
by  &  Nichols.    1851.    16mo.    pp.  171. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  London  volume,  entitled  Thoughts  and 
Opinions  of  a  Statesman,"  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  Small 
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Books  on  Great  Sutjeeti.**  The  ofiginal  Mwm  if  «  Gorman 
work,  whose  liUe  m  '^LetteiBof  William  von  Humboldt  to  a  Fe- 
male Friend."   There  is  a  very  siDgular  hislory  involved  io  tho 

bookf  —  one  that  will  strike  many  readers  as  more  than  romantic. 
The  little  American  volunne  contains  many  lofty  and  precious 
thoughts,  expressed  with  simplicity  aod  directnese. 


Nem  MttnuaU*  Two  new  manuals  for  students  in  acade- 
mics and  collefr<^s,  which  will  aflbrd  essential  help  in  two  difficult 
hrnnches  of  education,  hear  llie  following  titles.  "  The  Pnrici- 
f)U  s  of  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments.  By  Dr. 
Julius  Adolph  Slockhardl.  Translated  from  the  Tliird  German 
Edition,  by  C.  H.  Peirce,  M.  D.  Cambridge :  John  BarUett 
1680.^*  (12mo.  pp.  656.)  A  New  Method  of  Learning  the 
German  Language  :  embracing  both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
Modes  of  Instruction.  Being  a  Plain  and  Practical  Way  of  ac- 
quiring the  Art  of  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Composing  German. 
By  W.  H.  Woodbury.  2d  Edition.  New  York  :  Mark  H. 
Newman.  1851."  (P2mo.  pp.  504.)  From  ihe  cursory  ex- 
aminaljon  which  we  iiave  given  lo  these  volumes,  the  former  of 
which  ]«  in  use  in  Harvard  university,  wo  ahoold  consider  diem 
as  works  of  the  highest  value*  and  as  most  admirably  suited  to 
their  seveml  purposes. 


,  Books  for  the  Season, 

Tbb  shelves  and  tables  of  our  numerous  bookstores  are  ar- 
nmged  at  this  season  in  their  richest  holiday  aspect.  Publishers 
rea.sonably  expect  such  encouragement  as  their  generous  plans, 
pursued  through  the  year  and  broucht  to  their  best  resulls  at  this 
season,  do  richly  deserve  in  a  community  which  has  the  praise 
of  intelligence.  We  cannot  but  note  from  year  to  year  a  rapid 
improvement  in  the  material  and  in  the  outward  adornment  of 
our  literature.  Though  our  ailihors  receive  but  a  very  trifling 
remuneration  from  their  works,  compared  with  the  profits  from  a 
copyright  in  England,  the  pens  of  many  writers  seem  to  woric  as 
busily  and  as  cheerfully  here  as  there.  So  long  as  our  publishers 
are  at  liberty  to  cull  from  all  the  prodnets  of  the  Fn::lish  press 
the  freshest  and  richest  works,  and  to  otler  tl  fm  l  ore  at  prices 
wiiich  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of  copies,  and  ihc  subtraction 
of  the  author^s  dues,  allow  to  be  barely  enough  to  cover  the  man* 
ual  labor  of  the  mechanics,  — >  so  Ions  our  own  authors  cannot 
expect  to  live  by  their  pens.  The  Harpers  have  given  us  ei- 
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oailent  edKtiont  of  the  Lives  of  Southey,  Cbalmera,  aad  Lei^ 
Hmit»al  about  one  sixth  of  the  price  of  the  Engliik  odttiomof 

those  works.  Tiil  Conijrfx^s  nnd  Parliament  shall  ng:ree  upon  an 
inlern.'ifif>na!  cnpvri(;ht,  Knii;lish  writers  must  find  ull  the  s*)lace 
that  they  caa  in  the  tlionght  that  they  are  ministering  without 
reward  to  the  eojoynieni  of  thousanda  and  thousauda  in  thii 
country,  at  whose  happy  firesides  during  our  long  winters  Eng- 
lisli  literature,  in  its  fresheot  shape,  is  one  great  staple  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  largest  and  best  of  the  gi(\-hooks  of  the  eeeaon  exhibit  a 

partnership  of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  In  that 
splendid  volume,  published  by  the  Applelons  of  New  York,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  under  the  title  of  "The  Saviour  with 
Prophets  and  Apostles,"  the  plates  are  from  England,  while  the 
letter-press  is  from  our  own  writers.  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields^a 
exquinte  editioa  of  Longfclk^w's  Evangeline  presents  another 
ipeeimeo  of  combination  between  foreign  artists  and  a  native 
literary  product.  Professor  Reed^s  beautiful  editioa  of  Gray^ 
Poems  and  Letter??,  with  a  Life  and  illustrative  notes,  mny  be 
regarded  under  the  same  aspect.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Cambridge, 
offers  us  two  deliglitful  volumes,  which,  though  designed  espe- 
cially for  young  children,  will  detain  the  eyes  of  many  persons  of 
various  ages.  They  contain  all  the  most  famous  lyrics  and  sto- 
nes of  childhood,  adorned  with  numerous  eagraTkigs  of  eurprit- 
uig  elegance  and  liveliness.  They  bear  the  title  of  * '  A  Treasury 
of  Pleasure- Books,"  and  an  imported  from  London  in  large 
quantities  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Among  the  numerous  seasonable  publications  of  Messrs  Phil- 
lips, Sampson,  &  Co.  are  several  elegant  gift-books  in  the  rich- 
est style  of  art.  Those  who  vriish  modem  poetry  best  when  its 
effusions  are  scattered  over  pages  at  intervals  which  are  filled 
with  gems  of  established  reputation,  will  appreciate  a  volume 
from  these  publishers,  prepared  by  Miss  fl.  F.  Gould,  which, 
under  the  liHc  of  The  Diosmn,  a  Perennial,"  embraces  some 
original  pieces  of  her  own,  and  a  choice  selection  from  a  large 
number  of  admired  writers.  The  rural  story  of  "  Frank  and 
Fanny,'^  by  Mrs.  Clara  Moretoni  with  its  pretty  engravings,  will 
please  and  iostroet  the  young. 

TVTocsrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  Fields  have  published  two  new  vol- 
umes i)y  "Grace  Greenwood,"  which  our  readers  probably  know 
is  not  the  name  of  Miss  Clarke,  who  is  their  authoress.  Her  new 
collection  of  "Poems**  (12mo,  pp.  190)  is  introduced  by  the 
prettiest  one  in  the  volume,  aad  that  is  a  portirait  of  the  writer  of 
what  follows.  We  do  not  pride  onrrelves  on  our  judgment  of 
modem  poetry,  and  do  not  read  enough  of  it  to  institute  compari* 
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•008,  but  we  think  that  good  judges  wUl  pitmounce  what  is  in  iWt 

▼olume  good.  Her  other  MW  votumef  called  History  of  mf 
Pets"  {24mo,  pp.  109),  is  a  sweet  liirle  gift  for  chi!(ircn,  and 
is  certain  of  bf'in<?  recc!\(_'d  liv  ihcm  \\i\h  favor.  1  lie  [if  ncil  of 
Billings  has  ^^Mven  (  iTicif  rit  aid  to  illusirale  the  plrasaal  biogra- 
phies of  ibe  pel  cat»  cockerel,  hawk(?),  dogs,  pony,  drake, 
cosset,  aod  red-breast. 

"  Home  Ballads :  a  Book  for  New  England.  In  Three  Parts. 
By  Abby  Allen.'*  Boston:  James  Munroe,  &  Co.  1851.  ]6mo, 
pp.  238.  This  is  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  il  ird  part 
or  it  is  published  separately  under  the  title  of  **  Kriss  Kriti^lt's 
Christmas  Book,  a  Gift  for  Children  "  (16mo,  pp.  80).  Tiicrc  is 
great  fariety  in  the  conteiita,  whicb  we  have  hMttly  looked  over« 
and  among  tbe  pieees  are  soine  of  a  simple  beaoiy  of  Bentimeot^ 
and  otheis  of  a  lively,  cheerful,  and  spirited  tone,  adapting  the 
volumes  to  the  tastes  of  different  readers.  The  beauty  of  the 
type  will  commend  them  to  purchasers,  and  the  title  should  kelp 
their  sale  largely. 

Messis.  Crosby  &  Nichols  have  published  "  Occasional 
Poems:  a  New  Year's  Offering.    By  Mis.  Susan  Hill  Todd." 

12mn.  pp.  9 If).  Thev  are  in  ^^ren?  meamire  tbe  productions  of 
a  mmd  und  heart  under  the  experience  ot  bereavement,  onrl  road 
with  that  fact  tn  view,  they  will  en^ajre  sympathies  which  will 
help  to  put  upon  them  u  iuir  micrprcLuiiuu,  and  to  attach  to  them 
a  just  estimate. 

Mes'^r?'.  Crosby  &  Nlcliolf^  have  published,  in  tT^'o  handsome 
volumes,  Sketciics  of  the  Lite  oi'  the  late  Jnmes  li.  Perkins,  of 
Cincinnati,  with  seleclions  Irora  his  writings,  edited  by  Kev. 
Wiiimin  il.  Chuiming.  We  have  in  our  hands  un  article  upon 
them,  which  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our  next  number. 

Among  the  frr-^h  puhlirritions  of  this  firm  are  some  pretty 
books  for  yonn^  persons,  the  lilies  et  wliich  we  give  :  — "A  Study 
for  Young  Men  ;  or  a  Sketch  oi  Sir  i  ho  mas  Fowell  Buxton, 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Binney."  18mo.  pp.  149.  This  is  a  Lecture 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Binney,  a  distinguished  English  Dissenting  afiiii-> 
bter,  before  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association,  in  London, 
and  presents  in  an  interesting  way  tbe  honored  and  useful  career 
of  an  eminent  philanthropist.  —  "  Dardouc,  or  the  Goatherd  of 
Mount  Taurus,  A  iVrsian  Tale,  translated  from  the  French  " 
24mo.  pp.  213.  Whoever  will  but  read  the  allurin£^  prefuee  to 
this  little  tale  must  find  himself  engaged  by  the  promisee  ot  a 
story  which  was  designed  to  meet  such  a  peculiar  occasion.  — 
•*  All  for  the  Best,  or  the  Peppermint  Man.  A  Moral  Tale.  By 
T.  S.  Arthur.**  2imo,   pp.  ISa  This  autbor^s  stones  are  al- 
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ways  simple  and  tnrely,  and  bear  a  good  moral. A  Strike  for 
Freedom,  or  Law  and  Order.   A  Book  for  Boys,  By  Mrs.  C. 

Tuthill."  2d  edition.  24mo.  pp.  150.  A  story  of  some  truant 
boys,  who  set  up  for  themselves,  with  iheir  adventures,  the  fun 
and  the  f  olly  of  their  undertaking,  their  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness, and  ihc  wisdom  of  their  experiment. — "Cousin  Hatty's 
Hymns  and  i  wdight  Stories."  24mo.  pp.  116.  Pretty  little 
pictures  of  bright  and  attractive  things,  such  as  children  love^ 
illustrate  these  simple  poems,  which  breathe  an  aflectiooate  and 
a  devout  spirit 

Me^rs.  Crosby  dc  Nichols  have  just  published  the  Unita- 
rian Congregational  Register  for  the  new  year,  which  contains 
the  usual  calendar,  statistics  of  our  ehurehes  and  societies,  lists 
of  ministers  and  associations  of  ministers,  and  religious  and  be* 
nerotent  agencies,  with  extracts  from  Unitarian  wrilen. 

Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampsou,  61,  Co.  will  pubiibh  imincdiately, 
Home  Influences,  concluded.   A  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daugh- 
ters, by  Mrs.  Hester  Arnold.**  The  original  work  was  written 

by  Grace  Aguilar,  and  a  completion  of  it  was  promised  by  her. 
But  her  biographer  states  that  she  died  just  as  she  had  finished 

the  mf\nur?cnpt  of  the  first  part  of  it.  The  same  firm  will  pub- 
lish a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judd's  "  Margaret, 
a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,''  and  also  a  new  work  by  IVesi- 
dent  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  on  "  The  Religion  of 
Geology  and  its  Collateral  Sciences.** 

The  forthcoming  Biography  of  Wordsworth,  which  is  in  the 
press  of  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields,  will  be  looked  for  with  warm 
interest  by  all  the  admirers  of  the  poet. 

Messrs.  Gould  de  Lincoln  of  this  city  have  published  a  new 
edition — the  second  American  — of  the  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  John  Foster,  the  celebrated  essayist  This  excellent 
work  wns  reviewed  in  the  Examiner  for  January,  1847.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  say  any  thing  more  of  it  now,  than  to  ex- 
press our  gratification  that  a  new  edition  of  80  valuable  a  biog- 
raphy is  called  for  by  the  public. 

Hie  FTnrpers  have  issued  two  more  of  AUiot*s  series  of  His- 
tories, which  ore  highly  popular  with  thn  young.  They  are  the 
Life  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Life  of  Madame  Uoland. 
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English  Unitarian.  Works, — Wi  hare  reofiUed  from  EDgland  mt- 

eral  valuable  works  in  defence  or  iJlustration  of  th<»se  views  of  Chris- 
tianity which  commend  themaelves  to  us  as  nearest  to  the  truth.  We 
woida  pvefaoe  the  few  words  which  our  limited  spftce  alone  pennita  as 
to  say  concerning  these  volumee,  by  informing  onr  readers,  that  our 
publishers  will  procnro  for  them  eithf-r  of  these  works  within  a  month 
after  receiving  the  order.  Three  stout  (fbtavo  volumes,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Wall^,  bear  the  title  <tf  **  Antitrinitarian  Biography.''  We 
have  already  aanooneed  that  thia  work  waa  in  preparation,  aad  we  afaall 
present  in  our  next  number  an  extended  ncrouiit  of  its  contents  and 
merits.  We  have  betbrc  us  the  I'uurih  edition  ot  "  A  Vindication  of 
Unitarian  ism,  in  Reply  to  tlic  liev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  by  James 
Tatea,  M.  A."  (Loiidon  :  Edwaid  T.  Whitfield.  1850.  8vo.  pp. 
386.)  A  former  edition  of  this  very  valuable  work  was  reprinted  in 
Boston,  ihonph  a  mpv  nf  it  13  rarely  to  l)C  nnet  with.  We  have  regarded 
Mr.  Yates's  Vindicauuu  a^i,  on  Uie  whole,  tlic  best  controversial  work  in 
oar  behalf  in  a  contest  which  has  engaged  many  able  pens,  and  if  we 
must  have  another  such  work  published  on  this  side  of  the  water,  wo 
hope  this  will  be  a^raln  reprinted.  It  has  many  singular  nterits.  Its 
scholarship  is  ample,  but  not  cun^rsome.  It  is  candid,  clear,  intelli- 
^ble,  and  very  strong  in  the  method  and  casting  of  its  argomeolSi  whilo 
Its  spirit  is  emiaeatljr Christian  throughout  ]M r.  Yates's  book  appMoed 
in  its  original  form  thirty -five  years  ago,  and  thouph,  for  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  ho  has  devoted  his  time  princi- 
pally to  seientifio  and  the  higher  literary  pursuits,  he  has  been  the  slead- 
nst  and  effiMstlte  advocate  of  the  views  which  he  so  ably  Tindieatdd. 
The  controversy  which  called  forth  tliis  work  began  with  n  sermon 
preached  by  him  at  the  opening  of  a  Unitarian  chapel  in  Gla&gow. 
This  seraum  waa  aaesiled  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  a  disdoguwhed  niinisier  of 
the  Seotdi  Seeession  Chnrch,  who  still  lives,  greatly  honored,  and  now, 
Rs  riUvays,  esteemed  by  those  who  differ  with  him.  Tho\ir.}i  some  sharp 
passages  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  its  coticluaion  found 
the  combatants  00  terns  of  Christian  amity,  and  it  was  the  commendable 
deaiie  of  both  of  them  that  all  asperities  shoold  be  expur^^ated  from  the 
pages  which  contained  their  several  arrument?  Ttm  iL  li  we  instinct- 
ively turn  away  from  all  such  volumes  aB  seem  to  us  to  be  hlled  with  the 
mere  jot  and  tittle  of  controversy,  and  hold  our  own  Unitarian  views 
with  soeh  a  perfect  conviction  that  no  argoment  can  shske  them  and  no 
demonstration  can  confirm  them,  we  have  found  ourselves  enframed  on 
the  lucid  and  in??tTtiftive  pafjes  of  this  volume,  and  had  lead  it  nearly 
through  without  any  intenliuu  to  do  more  than  merely  to  refresh  our  re- 
membrance <^  it  While  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
one  single  point  of  the  T'niiy  acjainsi  the  Trinity,  it  incidentally  recog- 
ni7e<«  other  contested  points.  Sonic  new  materials  of  a  vcrv  intcrcstinq" 
character,  and  referring  to  matters  of  recent  and  present  debate,  will  be 
foond  in  th«  Appendiz.  We  oommend  the  woik  moat  heartily  to  aU 
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wbo  would  pos«:r'^«^  :\  vnlnmf  which  discass^  I'n  n  mo^^t  nhlr,  scholarly, 
dignified,  and  CiirtsUau  waj  one  of  the  great  tliemee  of  our  religious  Utr 
erature. 

We  tthould  judge  that  the  most  laborious  of  all  oar  brethren  in  Great 

Britain  is  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Beard,  Ilia  publications,  always  of  the  hifihest 
order,  and  devoted  rhjpfly  to  the  defence,  the  exposition,  and  the  illus- 
tration of  revealed  reiigion,  would  welloigh  eonslitutc  a  library  lor  a 
▼iUtge  minnter.  While  we  are  waiting  for  aonie  mofe  TDlamce  of  lua 
"  Library  of  Christian  Literature,"  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred  in  our  p:^«^cs,  we  must  make  brief  mention  of  two  little  works  of 
kit  which  have  an  especial  value  for  Sunday-School  teachers.  A 
BUiUcal  Atlas,  with  a  bftef  Qeographioa]  lotiMMdon,  aod  a  eenaplale 
Scriptural  Gaxetleer,"  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  1849, 
8vo,  pp.  42.)  is  well  described  by  its  title,  and  offers  in  a  very  simple 
form  the  results  of  the  most  rednt  researches  on  its  subject.  The  raapa 
m  beaatifelly  drawn.  "  A  Biblical  Readlag^Book  Ibr  Selieola  aad 
Families,  containing,  with  Illustrative  Sketches  io  Sacred  Geoi^raphf, 
History,  rind  Antiquities,  a  Life  of  f'hrist,  and  formincr  a  Popular  liitro- 
4uctiuu  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  especiaiiy  iliose  of  the  I^iew  L  eei- 
tameot."  (Lonion  :  Siropkin,  Maraball,  4c  C«.  1849.  16bo.  m. 
299.)  A  amall  Tolame  Ibllows  this  title,  but  ii  is  a  volume  witkui 
which  is  compressed  a  vast  amount  of  information.  Dr.  Beard  h;us  been 
to  long  engaged  in  elementary  instruction,  and  has  so  carefully  kept  up 
witti  lae  oouiie  of  eritkwBB  and  iiiTesiigation  as  they  bear  upon  the 
ble,  that  he  is  furnished  as  bat  few  even  among  ministers  are  fanMthai 
ibr  the  irnnd  wnrk  to  wfiirh  lie  consecrates  his  time  and  xml. 

If  any  uf  our  reader>  vmjuUI  avail  Uieiuselves  of  the  facilities  of  inteiv 
communication  by  indui^m^  themselves  with  a  weekly  paper  from  Eng- 
land, we  would  most  heartily  leeonniead  to  them  "The  ]jM|«ti«r,* 
which  is  published  in  London  every  Saturdny,  nt  sixpence  «;tcr1ii)rr  per 
number.  Besides  its  full  political,  literary,  and  ordinary  secuhir  cu»- 
teuta,  it  contains  a  record  uf  all  the  public  doings  in  our  denumiuaiioa 
abroad,  aod  bears  endence  of  the  beet  t^ents  and  the  most  earnest 
Christian  zenl  and  pnr^iosrs  in  its  editor  and  its  contributors.  We  hW99 
Ic^rrKHj  to  Hci  a  hiifh  value  upon  the  paper.  Wo  may  menfinn  hr-nv  — 
a  laci  liiui  luay  help  to  quiet  the  fears  which  many  persons  have  ot  a 
nasaage  aoroaa  tho  oeeas, — that  we  hate  leeeived  swwr  nmnber  of  the 
Inquirer  from  its  commencement.  The  number  now  before  us  is  the 
43Tih,  and  the  numbers  have  for  the  most  part  come  over  singly,  week 
by  week,  so  that  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  vessels  have  successively 
erosaed  the  ooeaa  in  safety  to  aasvte  the  rtgoloriiy  of  these  papeia. 


RELIGIOUS  iMT£LLIG£MC£. 

London  District  Unitarian  S9efery.--^Tfais  Soeie^  was  formed  m 
London  during  the  last  year.  Its  purposes  aod  principles,  when  first 
publicly  announced,  called  out  some  slight  expressions  of  differences  uf 
opinion  among  our  brethren  in  England.  Many  feared  that  its  opera* 
Hons  migiit  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Aswciation,  v  1  i  1 1 ,  having  been  formed  cootemporaoeoualy  with  our 
own,  waa  auppoeed  to  have  oeeopied  the  gtouod  and  to  engage  the  eiB- 
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oient  afrencics  of  the  denomination.  Others  ihouj,>ht  that  the  new  Stiri- 
ety  originated  in  a  spirit  somcu  hal  akin  to  fauU-fmding,  and  might  in  itfi 
workings  alie^Mte  Mine  wbo  were  nm  diapowd  to  uiy  Terv  intinato 
sectarian  fellowship.  The  friends  of  tlie  new  mnTrment  matfe  a  strong 
api>cal  for  it,  based  nn  ilic  ncpd  of  sympathy,  which  was  felt  by  ninny,  in 
their  religious  fecliugu  and  in  tlieir  philanthropic  eflorta.  Ihe  social 
dittinciions  yrhieh  weigh  far  more  preniiigly  in  England  than  in  thi* 
country,  the  almost  eotire  absence  of  personal  relationbhips  and  acquaint- 
ance between  the  attendants  upon  the  London  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
the  constant  couiplainta  of  the  chilling  influencea  which  prevented  the 
growth  of  OUT  body ,  theae  and  other  conaidentioiia  engafed  m  auffidenl 
number  of  persons  in  the  new  project  to  insure  for  it  at  leaat  a  trial. 
We  have  been  interested  in  marking,  from  time  to  time,  its  progress  and 
ita  fruits,  because  it  had  ao  natural  an  origin  that  much  real  good  was  to 
ha  expeelad  to  laanlt  ftom  it. 

AH  oppoaiiaon  to  the  Society  seems  to  have  died  away,  or  to  have 
eeased  from  any  pnWic  expression  of  itself.  Some  of  our  brethren  who 
teemed  most  distrustful  of  it  have  cooperated  in  its  measures  and  taken 
a  part  Ui  its  soeial  meeiloga.  There  has  beea  no  oonflict  between  it  and 
the  Aaaoetation,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  drawn  to  our 
views  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  many  who  needed  just  such  a  So- 
eiety  to  attract  them.  London  is  such  a  world  in  itaelf,  with  anch  long 
diatances  and  snoh  high  walls  and  sneh  a  tumioU  of  life  within  it,  that 
nothing  hnt  a  very  strong  magnetic  influence  can  bind  fellow-believera 
into  any  social  relations  in  wJiio!}  (•l:is?e'<  nriH  rli<]tie«^  nntv  Im-  fiirjroitfM), 
and  speculative  religious  oouvicUuns&haU  be  the  uii  ans  ut  oi;e  iuilowship. 
The  purpossa  and  methods  of  the  Steiety  are  very  simple.  A  snail  foe 
aanoally  inaoies  roembeFri)ip.  Lsetmes,  discuaaiona,  and  aocial  meet- 
inp^  nre  the  prinr*ipnl  means  that  are  relied  upon.  Quarterly  social 
meeungs  are  held  in  some  public  hall  or  hutel,  at  which,  for  a  small  sum, 
a  aimple  repast  is  partaken  of,  and  then,  seated  around  the  table  with  the 
ehainaan  in  hie  plaee,  the  aaeinbera  diacui^  some  subject  which  iiaa  heen 
previous! V  nn^rcdf  lipon  and  announced.  At  the  last  quartrrlv  meeting 
in  Noveuibur,  the  subject  discussed  was  as  follows:  —  "What  course  is 
it  the  duty  of  Unitarians  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  present  uiibcttlcd 
atato  of  the  pnUie  mind  on  religions  aflbirs!  " 

Scvrrril  courses  of  dof'trinal  lectures  ?i:ive  likewise  heen  arranged  b^ 
the  Sucieiv,  and  the  delivery  of  them  has  drawn  to^fether  large  audi- 
ences, 80  thai  thoae  who  have  engaged  their  labors  in  them  have  been 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  result.  A  course  of  lectures  on  several 
of  the  rioctrinea  connected  with  Trinitarian  th*  (tluL^v  having  been  nHver- 
lised  fur  delivery  at  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution  hy  several  'JVu- 
itarian  ministers,  the  Society  requested  the  London  Unitarian  mini&tersi 
to  reply  to  them,  or  to  their  subjects,  one  by  one,  in  the  ssme  place,  and 
the  request  was  cordially  complied  with.  Thi?<  entir^e  was  delivered  on 
week-day  evenings,  as  was  likewise  another  course  at  the  l/ccture 
Rooms  in  Mortimer  Street,  while  a  third  course  has  been  delivered  at 
the  Chspei  in  Stamford  Street  on  the  evenings  of  Sunday.  All  these 
lectures  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  opinions  of  T^nitarians 
on  the  preat  doctrines  and  subjects  of  religious  interest.  The  names  of 
our  brethren  who  take  part  in  this  good  work  of  communicating  to  all 
who  are  desirons  to  hear  what  in  oor  view  are  the  great  tmtlw  of  re- 
vealed religieOt  an  an  aasuanee  to  ua  that  the  won  ia  faithfully  and 
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atfoestly  peHbrmed.  How  nsoy  tbomtnds  them  nratt  be  in  Loodoo  to 

whom  the  grounds  and  snbetance  of  onr  bdief  wonld  be  inezpretnUy 

vnlinhlc  '  Ntnv,  inn.  i«s  n  fivornhlc  moment  forllnitariaos  to  win  e  HOW 
hearuig,  whiie  Preiatista  and  iioiuanists  are  contending  together. 


JJedtauion.  —  The  new  Unitarian  Church  at  Wayland  was  dedicated 
on  Wedneadftj,  Nor.  13.  The  edifice  is  m  neet  sod  eoovenieot  one. 
sufficieotly  elegnat  in  its  arrangemente  for  good  taste,  and  wisely  adapted 
to  the  means  and  the  comfort  nf  the  snrifty  worshipping  within  it.  The 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preache<i  by  the  Rev.  £.  H.  Sears,  late  of 
Laneaiter.  The  Dedicalorj  Pnjer  was  oflbied  bv  the  Rev.  Calvin  Lin- 
coln. Rev.  John  B.  Wight,  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  and  Rev.  C.  a  Sewnll 
took  pert  in  the  serrlees. 

Insiallation.  —  The  Rev.  Frederidc  Hinckley,  late  of  Norton,  was 
installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Choreh  at  Haverhill  on  Wednee- 
day,  Nov.  13.  The  Sermon  was  nreached  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Briggs 
of  Plymouth.    The  Charfro  atui  I'ravcr  of  Onlination  were  by  Prof. 


liams  of  North  Andover.  The  Fellowship  of  the  Churches  by  the  Rev. 
iL  F.  Harrington  of  Lawrence.  The  Address  to  the  Sodety  by  the 
Rev.  Jamee  BSchardson,  late  Pastor  of  the  Socie^. 

Ordination.  —  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bowen,  of  the  last  claw  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School,  was  ordained  Paator  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  Soeiety  at  Newbnrvport,  on  Wedneed^,  Nov.  90.  The  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  liev.  Dr  Putnam  of  Roxbury.  The  Prayer  ef 
Ordination  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  of  Lowell.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall 
of  i^rovideiice  gave  the  Charge,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  of  Cambridge- 
port  gave  the  FsIIowship  of  the  Churohes,  and  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody 
of  Portsnaiooth,  N.  H.,  addressed  the  Society.  The  Rev,  Messrs. 
Woodbury  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Fro thingham  of  Salem,  and  Huntington 
of  Boston,  also  took  part  in  the  services. 


Francis  of  Cambridge. 
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AftT.  L-HEMOm  AND  WRITINGS  OF  J.  fi.  PERKINS.* 

Tins  is  a  monument,  fairer  than  marble,  roared  by  a 
pnrvivificf  friend  over  one  who  has  gone.  Their  intimacy 
lr<Mn  childhood  scottis  to  Ir.ive  been  closer  than  that  of 
brothers,  and  the  Sketches  of  Mr.  Perkins's  early  life  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  are  written  in  such  a  liank 
and  open  and  affectionate  spirit,  that  they  read  more  like 
per>c)ijiil  confessions  than  a  memoir.  Those  who  knew 
Mr.  Perkins  will  feel  that  the  very  man  has  been  Da- 
guerreotyped  on  these  pages.  His  biographer  shows  how 
the  tenderest  finendtihip  and  the  fondeift  memoiy  aie  oon- 
abtent  with  the  most  entire  and  simple  truth, 

Mr.  Perkins  was  a  remarkable  man*  He  came  up  as 
nearly  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  phrase  a  man  of  tal- 
ent," —  he  had  the  yaried  capabilities  implied  in  that 
phrase,  and  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  shows  itself  in 
a  ready  aptitude  for  the  most  diverse  occupations,  in  as 
high  a  degree,  —  as  any  man  we  ever  knew.  We  have 
known  many  who  were  saperior  to  him  in  a  single  de> 
partmcnt,  but  never  one  who  possessed  more  power,  ca» 
pabie  of  being  made  so  easily  available  in  so  many 

*  The  Memoir  and  W  ritings  of  James  iiamiasyd  Perkins.  Edited  bj 
WitLiAM  Henry  CHAitBtiio.  Bottoo :  Crosby  &  NicboJs.  1851,  StoIi. 

12mn     pp.  527,  502. 
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diflerent  directions.  But  boweYer  important  this  may 
have  been  in  'its  place,  it  was  not  this  which  gave  him 
his  position  of  respect  and  inflnence.  Were  those  who 
Jcnew  him  best  to  describe  him^  we  think  that  the  first 
idea  which  would  rise  to  their  minds  would  be  that  of  a 
noble,  large-hearted,  raairnanimous  man,  who,  though 
most  tolerant  in  his  judgment  of  other  mrn>  had  a  cer- 
tain generous  seorn  of  every  thing  disbononible,  seliish, 
or  unworthy.  His  conscience  had  in  it  the  quality  of 
magnanimity.  He  wan  as  patient  and  forbearing  to- 
wards others,  as  he  was  exacting  towards  himself.  He 
was  straightforward  as  the  sunshine,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  by-ends  and  indirect  methods.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he  should  ever  have  been  guilty  of  any  un* 
trathfulness ;  wfaOe  those  who  had  may  affiura  with  him 
soon  learned  that  he  was  governed  not  merely  by  com- 
mon honesty,  but  by  a  rectitude  of  principle,  which 
caused  him  to  deal  hardly  with  himself  alone.  He  paid 
Httte  thought  to  popular  favor,  he  sacrificed  without  a 
regret  promising  opportunities  of  gain,  and  Irom  early 
years  dedicated  his  life  to  works  of  usefulness.  He  had 
great  social  gifts,  and  without  the  least  pretension,  or 
effort,  or  thought  of  becoming  so,  he  could  not  help  be- 
ing the  centre  of  any  circle  in  which  he  moved.  And 
there  was  such  an  intlrpt  ndence,  originality,  and  truth- 
fulness in  thought  and  speech  and  act,  that,  while  most 
closely  connected  with  others,  he  possessed  always  a 
marked  and  individual  character  of  his  own.  In  regard 
to  superficial  matters,  he  was  often  changeable,  and  some- 
times apparently  wayward,  but  it  w;i<  because  they  were 
superiicial,  and  because,  while  tlicy  interfered  witli  more 
important  ends,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  a  slave 
to  words  and  phrases  and  conventenalisms.  But  in  the 
midst  of  minor  peculiarities  of  character,  he  was  one  of 
the  truest,  bravest,  simplest,  and  most  generous  of  men. 

In  this  connection,  we  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  his 
religious  views  and  character.  They  were  the  resuH 
of  profound  personal  experience  and  of  much  individual 
thought  Like  every  thing  ^se  in  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter, his  religions  qualities  bore  the  unequivocal  stamp  oC 
reality.  He  was  an  earnestly  believing  and  devout  man. 
The  absence  of  all  pretence,  the  evident  sincerity  and  fer- 
vor of  his  convictions,  gave  force  to  his  simplest  words; 
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fat  iboM  who  heard  him  knew  that  he  was  not  uttering 
traditional  phrases,  but  phiaaes  full  of  an  intense  mean- 
ing to  himselil  He  troubled  himself  little  about  appear- 
ances, but  was  as  anxious  to  be  as  so  many  are  to  seem* 

Mr*  Perkins  had  the  qualities  both  of  mind  and  char* 
acter  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  a  new  country.  It 
•\vn«  a  jndicious  step  for  himsplf,  and  a  happy  one  for  oth- 
ers, when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  determined  to 
make  Cinciimati  his  place  of  residence.  Cincinnati, 
which  now  contains  n  population  of  140,000,  and  which 
promi.ses  before  many  years  to  be  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  was  at  that  time  a  comparatively  small  place 
of  about  30,000  inhabilauls.  It  was,  however,  already 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  West,  and  its  society  pos- 
sessed a  ehann  which  can  scarcely  exist  except  in  the 
first  settlement  of  a  country.  The  population,  being 
composed  principallv  of  recent  immigrants,  was  made  up 
to  a  great  extent  of  persons  in  youth  or  early  manhood. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  old  man.  Sueh  an  amount 
of  youthful  blood  gave  a  peculiar  air  of  life  and  activity 
to  the  city.  Few  whom  you  met  were  natives  of  the 
place,  but  had  come  thither  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Many  who  had  been  the  ornaments  of  Fonir  ty  in 
the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  roast  had  here,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  made  their  home.  Among  these  was  much 
more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  highly  educated  young 
men  and  cultivated  women.  Then;  had  not  been  time 
as  yet  to  form  those  cliques  and  eireles  which  necessarily 
grow  up  ill  older  places.  Every  pc^rsoii  stood  very  much 
on  his  own  merits.  Society  was  open,  and  social  rela* 
tions  were  determined,  not  by  the  accident  of  relationship 
or  property,  but  by  personal  affinities.  l%08e  came  to- 
gether who  were  attracted  by  similarity  of  taste  or  cnl* 
tuie;  and  nothing  could  be  more  frank,  hospitable,  and 
delightful,  than  the  society  organized  on  this  natural 
principle.  We  write  with  freedom,  for  what  took  place 
in  Cincinnati  twenty  years  ago,  from  the  ereat  changes 
between,  seems  to  belong  to  a  remote  historical  era, 
rather  than  to  (mr  own  time.  We  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  so  much  euUivation  and  elegance,  such  unbound- 
ed hospitality,  such  frank  intereonrse,  to  exist  together 
anywhere  except  in  the  earlier  period  of  a  city's  history. 
From  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  strangers  become  friendis, 
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and  friends  take  the  place  of  kindred.  They  necessarily 
lely  upon  each  other,  and  must  act  in  concert  for  com- 
mon and  important  endf.  There  are  some  that  read 
these  pages,  who  will  remember  what  we  imperfectly  de» 
scribe ;  and  wc  think  it  will  strike  them  with  surprise^ 
when  they  call  to  mind  how  many  of  those  then  just 
rntrring  life,  and  in  the  habit  of  sharinp^  i(>i^<*ther  tlie  no- 
ble ho^pitalitv  of  the  frionclH  nmon!j  their  iiumbrr  who 
were  a  little  older  and  hnrl  tu  rn  sonirwhnt  more  prosper- 
ons,  have  pince  become  widely  distinij;:uislied  in  different 
cheers.  As  we  write,  there  ri;^(  s  Ijefore  ns  a  fair  com- 
pany, richly  endowed,  with  swciluig  .spirits  and  ener- 
getic natures,  entering  on  the  greatest  tasks  as  upon  the 
pleatiurcs  of  a  holiday,  thinking  it  no  hardship  to  do  or 
to  endure^  and  resolutely  bent  on  filling  both  an  honor- 
able and  a  nsefnl  place  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are 
now  in  their  mves,  bnt  many  of  them  have  lived  to  oc- 
cupy honorably  the  most  responsible  positions. 

Among  the  number  was  Mr.  Perkins.  At  that  time 
the  institutions  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  West  were  in  a 
forming  state.  The  chaos  was  gradually  shaping  itself 
into  a  world.  Schools,  churches,  customs  of  business, 
benevolent  institutions,  were  assuming  a  determinate 
form.  It  was  the  time  when  foundations  were  laid  for 
coming  generation?,  nnd  therefore  a  time  when  heavy 
responsibilities  i  thrown  on  each  individual  man,  So 
much  was  to  be  done  that  young  men  hardly  out  of  ilicir 
minority,  of  necessity,  fre(|uently  occupied  positions  of 
the  greatest  moment.  They  were  ol)liged  an  they  best 
iiii^ht  to  plan  for  futnre  times,  with  the  conviction  that 
a?  a  cumuiunity  begins,  it  i;s  very  likely  to  go  on.  No 
one  felt  more  justly  than  Mr.  Perkins  what  one  in  such 
a  situation  might  and  ought  to  do.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  demands  made  on  every  right-minded  young 
man  in  a  city  snch  as  Cincinnati  then  was,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  char* 
acter. 

He  had  been  originally  educated  as  a  merchant;  but 
on  coming  to  Cincinnati  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Walker, 
and,  having  completed  the  prescribed  term,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  the  most  prosperous  omens  oi  success,  having 
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already  gained  for  himself  a  high  reputation  for  ability, 
for  his  legal  attainments,  and  his  capacity  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Almost  at  the  outset  he  had  an 
an:iount  of  business  confided  to  him  such  a??  most  men 
gain  only  after  years  of  patient  waiting.  His  tak  nt  as 
a  public  speaker,  the  clearneas  of  his  intellect,  his  solid 
judgment  and  power  of  argument,  won  for  him  general 
admiration,  and  secured  for  liim  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  leading  men  in  his  own  profession.  His 
fondnesa  for  the  study  of  the  great  principles  of  jarispru- 
deooe  as  a  science  always  remained,  bat  the  practice  of 
law,  partly  on  account  of  health,  hat  principally  because 
of  moral  considerations,  grew  distastetul,  and  at  the  end 
of  about  a  year  he  relinquished  it  He  had  abready  been 
connected  with  the  Western  MonthljT  Magazine,  and  was 
at  this  time  the  editor  of  a  daily  pobtical  newspaper.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  a 
weekly  literary  paper,  in  which  there  nppeared  week  after 
week  many  columns  from  his  pen,  of  essays,  tales,  poet- 
ry, and  criticism.  He  wrote  with  surprising  facility,  and 
such  was  his  intellectual  discipline,  and  su  varied  were  bis 
resources,  and  so  easily  did  his  thoughts  lake  graceful  and 
strikiiig  forms,  that  whatever  he  wrote  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar charm  which  was  certain  to  secure  for  it  attention. 
In  1835,  the  Chronicle  was  united  with  the  Mirror,  and  of 
this  he  became  the  editor,  in  conjunction  with  William 
D.  Gallagher  and  Thomas  H.  Shreve,  names  since  then 
known  throuffhout  the  West,  in  connection  with  liter- 
ature and  political  editorship.  Under  iheht  united  man- 
agement, tne  Mirror  became  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
brilliant  sheets  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  time  as  yet,  in  the  West,  for  such  a 
publication  to  prosper.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
editorial  labors,  and  the  failure  of  his  health  inducing 
him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  country  life,  he  deter- 
mined, in  to  join  soitu;  lii^rhly  valued  friends  in 
forming  an  establishment  for  mining,  milling,  and  manu- 
facturing at  Pomeroy,  on  the  Ohio.  In  the  general  dis- 
asters, however,  which  soon  after  overwhelmed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country,  he  was  a  sharer,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  projects  which  he  had  much  at  heart. 
The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time,  shows  the  spirit 
in  whi^  Bir.  Perhins  met  this  reverae  of  fortune. 
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**'  Pomtroy^  September^  1^7.  —  Our  worldty  walkings  aod 

workings  here  havr*  proHticed  no  fruit  but  certain  potatoes  and 
cauliflowers,  tofrether  with  u  small  mfMlinim  of  wij'dom.  Sonae 
four  thousand  silver  dollars  have  dw  icnileti,  u[i(i('r  ihe  utiiteii  influ- 
ence of  bad  times  and  worse  niatiageinent,  tu  lour  hundred,  pa- 
per currency,  rugi^ed  and  very  greasy.  Our  bouse  —  just  built 
liera,  under  the  atode  of  sugtr-maples  and  oaks,  with  the  Ohio  a 
few  hundred  feet  before  us,  and  the  mighty  aand-cliflbi  that  whisk 
us  back  into  past  eternity,  behind  —  we  arc  forced  to  sell  at  half 
cost  ;  and  having  but  jnst  nn|>nrkr>fl  atid  seltlt'd,  as  wo  thought, 
must  pack  up  again  and  takr  ii;)  our  ni  irch  for  another  corner  of 
the  'Garden  of  Eden,'  us  we  iliaik  a  host  to  call  this  earth,  in 
order  that  she  may  imve  no  cause  of  quarrel.  Whither  we  shall 
go  it  somewhat  uncertain,  but  moat  probably  on  lo  a  imall  farm 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
there  to  mise  potatoes  and  fruit-trees,  and  write  articles  that 
might  as  well  not  be  written. 

"  I  have  nlwnvs  had  a  stanHord  with  respect  to  daily  emplov- 
ments,  that  I  have  bee  a  trying,  so  far  witiiout  success,  to  live  up 
to.  I  want  hard  bodily  labor  enough  to  keep  me  in  health  ; 
enough  of  business  to  exercise  my  order,  activity,  and  perceptive 
powers,  and  leisure  enough  for  reading  and  writing  to  keep  roe 
from  petrifying  into  a  thorough  man  of  business.  Having  weak 
eyes  yet,  I  am  forced  to  find  daylight  enough  for  all  these  thinn, 
and  this,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  is  no  easy  matter.  In 
coming  here  I  thought  I  had  attained  my  end,  but  bad  advice  bs 
to  cost  of  building,  bad  management  on  my  own  part,  and  some- 
what unlooked  for  mishaps,  have  disappointed  me.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  try  the  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale,  content  myself 
with  a  log-cabin,  literally,  and  make  a  bold  push  for  independ- 
enee  on  an  income  of  $150  per  annum  I  Such  is  a  chart  of  my 
proposed  course  in  a  worldly  way. 

Spiritually,  I  fear  I  have  done  scarce  as  well  as  in  business. 
I  have  met  some  hard  rnhs,  and  my  skin  was  too  thin  to  stand 
them.  However,  I  believe,  all  things  considered,  that  both  mv 
outer  and  inner  tumbles  of  the  year  past  will  help  mc  in  tiuaily 
gaining  the  prize  I  am  aAer,  and  that  more  speedily  and  certainly 
than  an  easier  journey  would  have  done.  A  great  deal  of  latent 
selfishness  still  pervades  my  frame,  and  it  wants  a  heavy  piesaure 
lo  force  it  out;  and  if  that  which  has  been  on  me  has  sometimes 
c^p  Il(  1  it  in  explosive  quantities,  still  so  much  of  it  is  gone* 
which  is  a  great  comfort."  —  Vol.  L  pp.  104-  106. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-38,  he  letomed  to  CSocinnati, 
where,  before  making  any  permanent  arrangements  for 
the  fatnre,  he  employed  himself  in  various  literary  occu- 
pations.  At  this  time  be  piepaied  a  volume  containing 
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tiie  €k>nBtitixfioiial  Opinions  of  Judge  BlanhaUi  which 

received  the  highest  commendation  nom  Justice  Story. 
He  had  also  half  prepared  another  volume,  containing 
leminiscences  of  the  St  Domingo  insurrection  by  his 
father,  who  was  there  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful 
period.  The  appearance  of  another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  whifh  seemed  to  forestall  the  market,  prevrnted 
his  coiii[)letirig  it.  He  waa  also,  as  b*'  eontinurd  To  be  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  a  constant  contril)utor  to  \\  <  '^tern 
periodiiab,  and  to  such  works  at  the  East  as  the  Xi  w 
York  Review  and  the  North  American  Review,  and  a 
writer  in  our  own  pages. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
schools,  in  the  general  subject  of  education,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  which  had  for  their  object 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  community.  His  at- 
tention was  now  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
pauperism.  Carrying  out  into  action  long«cherished 
convictions  and  feelings,  he  at  length  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  this  subject,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838  -  39  he 
entered  on  his  ministry  to  the  poor.  From  that  period 
till  his  death,  he  was  a  centre  of  eharitable  netion  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  singularly  qualitied  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  possess! ni^  at  the  same  time  coniiiianding 
abilities,  great  soundness  of  judgment,  an  unwearied  be- 
nevolence, and  the  universal  confidence  of  society.  In 
lectures  and  in  print,  he  treated  largely  of  nearly  every 
question  relating  to  social  progress.  The  wisdom  of  his 
views,  and  his  ability  to  discuss  these  most  ditiicult  ques- 
tions, are  evident  from  the  extfaets  which  Mr.  Channing 
has  given  from  his  writings.  We  know  of  few  volumes 
which  contain  more  that  is  worth  the  reading  on  these 
matters.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  of  this 
was  written  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
there  are  few  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  breadth, 
the  far-reaching  foresight,  and  the  early  maturity  of  his 
views. 

His  love  of  independence  was  seen  here  as  elsewhere. 
In  order  to  support  himself,  he  opened  a  school  for  young 
ladies.  Teaching  was  a  work  which  he  loved,  and  he 
continued  it  with  signal  success  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
the  mean  time  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  society  bc- 
'  came  vacant,  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  its  members, 
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he  beeame  theif  nuDistar*  He  however  relinquisbed  none 
of  hb  other  labon,  and  retained  the  j^aoe  only  until  the 
society  obtained  the  servioes  of  the  JGteT.  Mr,  Fenner,  a 
jfoong  man  whose  eaily  and  beantifnl  pfomiie  waa  speed- 
ily cat  o£  At  his  death,  Mr.  Perkins  again  yielded  to 
the  urgency  of  his  Mends,  and  resumed  his  place  as  min- 
ister of  the  society,  and  oontinned  such  daring  the  le* 
mainder  of  his  life.  As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  peculiar, 
bat  very  remarkable  powers.  He  was  listened  to  with 
equal  respect  and  admiration,  and  his  influence  for  ail 
good  ends  was  felt  throughout  the  city. 

it  was  our  intention  to  have  extracted  largely  from 
these  volumes,  but  we  find  tlmt  we  have  already  con- 
sumed much  of  the  space  allotted  to  us.  Mr.  Shreve 
says  of  Mr.  Perkins,  iu  a  letter  to  his  biographer,  that, 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  humoruus  literature,  "  he  would 
have  btood  at  the  head  of  American  writers  iu  that  line." 
We  think  thore  is  scarcely  an^  exaggeration  in  the  re- 
mark* The  following  piece,  written  when  he  had  hardly 
pasaed  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  roixtare  of  pauos  and  homor  which  were  always 
ready  to  flow  forthi  but  were  checked  by  the  mote  sen* 
OUB  realities  of  after  life* 

«MY  AUNT  ESTHER. 

"  My  first  and  beat,  and  oldest  of  aunts  I  and  yet  no  more  my 
relation  than  the  town-pump.  Aunt  Esther!  she  was  the  nursijig 
mother  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  s,  father  and  grandfather, 
son  and  grandson ;  —  they  had  all  been  fondled  and  spanked, 
washedi  combed,  and  clothed  by  the  ?enemble  maideo.  From 
her  I  learned  to  love  *  lasses  candy* ;  ficm  her  I  learned  to  hate 
Tom  Jefferson.  Many  an  evening  as  I  sat  by  her  nisb-bottomed 
and  rickety  chair,  threading  her  needle,  or  holding,  while  she 
wound,  skeins  of  silk  or  ynrn,  that  I  thought  must  be  as  long  as 
the  equator,  —  many  an  evening  has  she  discoursed  of  the  arch- 
rebel  Napoleon,  whom  *  she  would  have  torn  to  flinders/  she 
said,  *  if  she  could  only  have  got  her  hands  on  him  *  $  though  the 
next  day  she  would  set  free  the  very  mouse  that  had  stolen  her 
last  pet  morsel  of  cheese ;  for  she  was  a  very  Uncle  Toby,  or 
rather  Aunt  Toby,  in  such  matters. 

"  She  told  me  of  Napoleon,  and  her  little  work-tnblc  was  the 
battle  field.  Here  was  the  bail  of  yarn,  and  there  was  the  half- 
finished  stocking,  and  yonder  was  the  big  Bible,  supported  by  the 
Bpectacle-case.  Old  Booey  himself  moved  among  them  in  the 
form  of  a  knitting-needle ;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  tfahdi  of  the 
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Lhtle  Cofporal«  but  as  a  tell  bit  of  cold  steel,  wHh  a  bead  made 

of  beeswax. 

*'  From  her,  too,  came  my  portrait  of  Washington,  whom  she 
had  seen  during  his  visit  to  the  North.  Venr  offer  year  did  those 
well-beloved  lips  pr<tnoutice  his  eulogy,  and  oi'ivn  wns  the  hourly 
prayer  put  up  by  mc  iur  u  lung  life  to  Aunt  Esther  and  General 
Washington ;  little  did  I  dream  that  one  who  to  me  Imd  just  be* 
gtto  to  live,  had  been  dead  these  ten  years  and  more ! 

**And  then  came  the  war  and  the  Hartford  Convention  ;  and 
such  a  time  as  we  had  of  it,  up  in  our  liitie  back-room  1  I  donU 
know  what  it  was  that  preserved  the  nation  ;  for  there  was  Aunt 
Esther  and  T,  and  the  whole  race  of  s,  in  such  a  passion 
that  we  almost  walked  to  England  dryshod. 

Aunt  Esther  had  one  fault,  — she  was  always  too  cleanly  in 
ber  notions.  It  was  pfohaU^  because  of  her  Federal  and  aristo- 
cratic associations,  but  oertem  it  is  that  she  could  not  even  see  a 
dirty  boy  without  wanting  to  wash  his  hands.  And  this  her  moel 
prominent  organ  was  exercised  most  fully  upon  generation  aAer 
genemtion,  as  each  marched  through  her  dominions.  'As  bad 
as  to  be  vvRched  by  Aunt  Esther,'  was  a  proverb  in  the  dynasty. 
For  many  a  long  year  no  lines  in  the  language  were  to  me  so 
pathetic  and  »)u!«harrowing  as  those  from  the  Columbiad  « 

Still  on  thy  rocks  the  broad  Ailantio  roan, 
And  washes  still  anceasingly  thy  shores.' 

To  be  '  washed  unccasmglv  '  wa-'^  my  benu-idcal  of  misery. 

•*Aunt  Esther,  familiar  as  she  was,  was  still  a  mysterious  being 
to  me.  I  had  never  met  any  other  of  her  name ;  and,  having 
early  in  life  beard  the  Book  of  Esther  read,  always  thought  of 
my  old  nufse  in  connection  with  Abasuenis  and  Mordecai,  and 
the  tall  gallows.  Nor  was  the  mystery  diminished  on  being  told* 
when  I  asked  how  long  it  waa  since  Mordecai,  that  it  was  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years.  How  old  she  was  I  did  not  dare 
to  ask  I 

•*  Brought  up  to  bring  up  othere,  the  venerable  matron  loved 
nothing  so  dearly  as  Scotch  snufT  and  noisy  children.  When  the 
storm  waxed  loudest  in  the  nursery,  she  was  most  in  ber  elementa 
and  walked  undisturbed  amid 

*  Ths  wreck  of  boraet  and  the  erash  of  toys/ 

*•  Her  chief  text  and  comfort  was  that  in  which  we  are  told 
that  our  Saviour  blessed  the  children  brought  to  him,  and  said 

that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  to  ber  it  conveyed 
the  idea  that  the  place  of  rest  would  be  brimfoll  of  babies. 

And  I  grew  up,  and  another  generation  came  forward  to 
claim  my  rocking-horses  and  my  long-legged  chairs.  I  went  to 
school ;  and  when  I  came  home,  I  found  Aunt  Esther  just  as  of 
old,  only  (as  the  saying  is)  a  good  deal  more  so.    But  though  to 
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me  time  was  a  nKiUcr  of  some  import,  she  ficfied  it  Nnv,  T  re- 
ceived a  letter  frDin  my  cousin,  wl»o  had  just  been  married,  idl- 
ing me  thai  Aunt  Esther  hud  danced  at  her  wedding.   was 

the  old  lady^s  lut  favorite  ;  gentle  and  kindly,  she  loved  her  fos- 
ter-moiher  moro  thaa  ttmnj  do  their  own  pttrentSf  and  she  meant 
to  take  the  aneioDl  to  her  new  home,  she  told  me.  But  when  I 
arrived  at  Boatoo  again,  I  found  thai  this  bad  not  been  done  t 
Aunt  Esther  could  not  leave  the  old  nursery,  with  its  yellow  floor 
and  barred  windows ;  and  or  litile  conlrl  she  bear  to  lose  her  pet. 

From  the  day  of   's  wedding,  she  began  to  go  out;  her  work 

on  earth  was  done ;  and  from  the  arms  of  the  last  she  had 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  she  passed  away  to  meet  her 
aew  colony  of  infants  beyond  the  skies. 

**  In  one  comer  of  the  church-yaid  there  had  been  a  gnat  oak, 
of  wh»h  all  had  departed  but  a  shell  of  bark  a  few  feet  high. 
From  this  shell,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  young,  tall  sprout  had 
sprung  up.  Under  that  emblem  of  the  resurrection  they  laid  the 
body  of  Aunt  Esther.  Above  iier  ihey  placed  a  three-sided  obe- 
lisk i  upoa  the  west  side  was  carved  the  foriii  of  an  aged  wom- 
an, on  the  brink  of  ilie  grave  j  upon  the  east,  that  of  a  bright 
spirit,  springing  from  the  same  gnive ;  while  upon  the  front  waa 
her  oaine  and  age,  — -  *  Esther  nay,  aged  91  years,*  with  a  part 
of  her  favorite  text,  perverted  and  yet  true,  —  ^  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.*  ** — VoL  L  pp.  19-23. 

The  following  passage,  written  in  1834,  expresses  bet* 
ter  than  any  woios  of  oora  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  oontrolung  views  and  principles  of  his  life :  — 

I  am  come  to  regard  the  world  as  an  arena  in  which  I  have 
to  do  two  things,  —  improve  othert  and  improve  myself.  1  look 
upon  myself,  upon  you,  and  upon  all  of  us,  as  capable  of  im* 
proveroent,  bfinitely.  *  He  that  is  faitbAil  over  a  few  things  shall 
be  ruler  over  many.*  I  am  not  willing  to  seek  power  hers,  sim- 
ply because  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  shall  have  worlds 
at  my  command.  I  wish  in  this  life  to  fjt  rnyfclf  for  that  com- 
mand ;  and  the  only  way  of  doing  so  is  to  perfect  my  nature,  as 
far  as  I  can.  The  highest,  the  divinest  power  in  the  world,  is 
that  of  love,  for  by  it  God  governs." — Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

The  following  passage  we  quote  from  a  letter  to  a 
young  Mend  on  the  subject  of  Reading :  — 

^  Yoo  could  scarce  ask  me  a  harder  question,  than  the  one 

you  now  ask,  *  What  books  should  a  young  mnn  read  between  the 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-four  ?  '  It  is  puzzling  to  answer  such 
quesiiuiis,  lioi  only  bccausu  no  two  persons  ought  to  go  through 
the  sume  course  of  reading,  but  because  we  study,  not  to  heap  up 
so  much  miscellaneous  knowledge,  but  to  leara  ihose  things  of 
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wliieh  we  an  pMQliarljr  igDonmt,  nod  to  eultiTato  thoM  of  our 
fceultMS  wfaieh  moat  leqain  iL  While,  ihercfoie,  I  may  be  able 
to  ad  viae  fen  very  well,  knowing  you  aa  I  do^  I  am  wholly  unuble 

to  nflvise  vour  brother;  and  as  to  the  pivini?  bin!?  aflnpted  to  all, 
I  would  sooner  turn  quack, and  give  one  dose  for  all  constitutions 
and  ali  diseases;  for  I  think  il  better  to  trifle  ilius  with  ihc  Ijody 
than  the  soul.  But  there  arc  some  remarks  whicii  wili  apply 
equally  to  all  pefBooi  and  all  counes,  and  to  flome  of  these  1  wiU 
wk  yonr  thought. 

would  first,  then,  say,  never  read  without  an  ohfeet.  If  yoo 
inure  ever  been  called  on  to  stody  with  reference  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  somo  definite  enr!,  you  will  remember  tfmt  what  you 
thus  loarned  remained  with  you  longalier  most  that  you  read  had 
been  forgotten.  Not  alone  because  you  went  deeply  into  il  at 
the  time,  but  because  il  was  in  your  mind  so  associated  and  in- 
corporated whb  many  other  subjects,  that  it  is  easUy  brought  back 
again  in  after  life.  Do  not,  then,  read  mguely  and  wiihont  Tpm* 
pose ;  know  what  to  expect  from  your  book  before  you  begin  it  \ 
and  at  every  step,  see  what  bearing  what  you  have  read  has  upon 
the  points  bf^fore  you.  Many  men  read  every  thing  twice, — 
once  to  lind  out  what  to  read  for,  and  again,  to  learn  whnt  is  to 
be  learned.  Read,  therefore,  few  very  new  hooks,  ilie  nn nls 
and  objects  of  which  you  know  iioihiiig  about ;  wait  tiil  you  know 
whereof  the  last  pohlicatioQ  treats,  and  how  it  treats  it 

Next,  I  would  advise  yon  to  read  by  subfeeti,  not  by  volumes. 
I  have  known  msny  schouin  who  had  never  read  a  hook  through 
in  their  lives,  eieept,  of  course,  those  of  mere  amusement  In 
thi<?  way  you  get  comparatively  whole,  not  fractional  views,  and 
both  sides  of  a  question  ;  you  may  thus  escape  partyism,  partial- 
ity, and  narrow  noiions. 

"In  the  third  place,  I  would  recommend  you  not  to  common- 
place your  reading,  hut  to  think  il  oeer,  digest  t7,  and,  if  you 
have  time,  reduce  your  own  views,  obtained  from  what  yoo  have 
read,  to  writing,  in  a  blank  book.  The  thinking  may  be  done 
while  you  are  walking,  waiting  tea,  sitting  over  the  fire,  or  in  at- 
tendance for  an  unpunctual  friend.  The  secret  of  writing  much 
and  easily  consists,  I  fancy,  in  silting  down  to  write  with  your 
thoun;hts  already  in  your  mind,  instead  of  fishing  m  the  inkstand 
lor  ihem. 

My  fourth  piece  of  advice  is,  to  draw  up  for  yourself  a  syt- 
Umatie  liti  of  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  made  as  par- 
tiettbr  as  you  pleese.  By  a  glance  at  this  you  may  see  at  once 
how  little  you  know ;  may  refresh  your  knowledge  of  your  ig> 
norance,  uid  see  to  what  subjects  you  most  need  to  turn  your  at- 
tention. 

**  T^astly,  I  would  say,  keep  by  you  a  blank  hook^  arranged  as 
an  index,  io  which  you  can  enter  references  to  those  many  pas- 
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sages  and  facts  met  with  daily  by  a  student,  which  have  no  ira- 
mediate  connection  with  i!ie  sut)jcct  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  wiiich  we  so  often  remeoiber  to  have  seen,  but 
cannot  think  where. 

I  will  now  call  your  mind  to  a  question,  which  every  syste- 
mtic  reader  most  ask  himself,  ^  Shall  my  reading  be  confined 
to  one  or  two  subjects  until  1  arn  thorough  in  them,  or  shall  it  be 
general  and  superficial  i  Most  whose  advice  you  would  folbw 
would,  I  think,  advise  the  first  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  om  in  favor 
of  the  last  course.  It  is  true,  that  superficial  knowledge  should 
be  avoided  where  it  can  be  ;  but  to  niv  mind,  the  true  question  is 
this,  —  Does  it  best  become  a  being  dcsuned  for  eternity  tu  gain 
a  broad  view  of  all  that  he  can  know,  though  a  very  imperfect 
one,  or  one  more  narrow  and  more  perfect  ?  If  you  look  into 
what  is  said  in  favor  of  thorough  studies,  yeu  will  find  them  up* 
held,  generally,  as  the  means  to  gain  worldly  power  or  distinc« 
tion  ;  and,  whon  ihi^  is  not  the  case,  they  are  contended  for  by 
those  who  iiavc  little  or  no  faith  in  the  doctrine,  that  our  s!u(iies, 
habits,  and  occupations  here  will  affect  our  fnte  hereaiiei.  iiul 
to  me  il  is  clear  that  uU  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  man 
ate  more  perfectly  developed,  and  brought  out  in  better  propoiw 
tion,  by  gaining  an  outline  merely  of  all  knowledge  within  our 
reach,  than  by  pursuing  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  into  alt  its 
details  ;  and  the  ridicule  and  scorn  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
'  smatterers,'  though  it  may  properly  apply  to  those  wlio  £ro  from 
subject  to  subject  wuhout  purpose  and  without  system,  cannot, 
with  justice,  fall  upon  students  who  go  perfectly  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  stop  because  they  perceive  the  inutility  of  going  farther. 
Some  one  subject,  it  is  true,  will  become  the  prominent  one  in 
every  man^s  mind,  and  it  is  right  it  should  be  so,  for  every  man 
owes  it  to  the  world,  to  extend,  in  some  direction,  the  circle  of 
knowledge,  if  it  be  in  his  power  ;  but  the  prominence  differs  from 
the  entire  predoniiaance  of  one  subject.  A  man  may  carry  bis 
researches  in  natural  or  mental  philosophy,  history,  or  natural 
history,  beyond  the  common  line,  and  yet  by  no  means  give  up 
other  Bubjads.  This  has  been  done  1^  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  all  branches,  —  Milton,  Newton,  Locke,  Coleridge, 
Goethe.  If  you  read  the  works  of  Coleridge,  for  instance,  you 
will  find  continual  references  to  all  branches  of  natural  and  politi* 
cal  science,  and  will  see  that  from  these  lie  has  drawn  many  of 
his  most  admirable  illustrations,  and  gained  from  them  that 
breadth  and  unity  of  thought  which  must  ever  distinguish  him, 
despite  his  many  faults  ;  and  liiu  great  German  is  a  still  more 
striking  instance. 

^  But  the  habit  of  general  and  systematic  study  is  by  no  roeana 
common  among  either  great  or  small  men.  We  are  apt,  if  law- 
yers, phyaioianfly  or  clergymen,  to  read  upon  no  subjieot  as  wa 
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should  read,  except  thot  belonging  to  our  profeflmoo,  and  seldom 
upon  that.   Other  subjects  we  take  up  for  amusement,  and  )aj 

thr  rn  (fown  acTam  to  resume  or  not  as  occasion  occurs.  This  I 
would  julvise  you  never  to  do.  If  a  work  on  botany  or  biography 
falls  in  vour  wnv,  do  not  touch  it,  unless  vou  sec  lliat  von  can 
pursue  tliut  of  which  it  treats  to  some  purpoi^e ;  and,  above  all 
tilings,  eschew  the  h«bit  of  standing  about  a  library  4>r  reading* 
room,  dipping  for  a  moment  into  thb  book  or  that  review,  and 
then  turning  to  another. 

*'  Reviews  are  at  times  of  great  use,  because  they  compress 
knowledge  and  give  references,  and  also  because  they  cxciie  an 
interest  in  subjects  tliat,  but  for  ibern,  v,c  might  never  a|)[)ro.'icli  ; 
but  they  are,  to  the  student,  edged  tools,  to  be  used  with  great 
caution. 

**  I  would  say,  then,  let  your  reading  be  general^  but  by  no 
me»xm  promiscuous  vague*  You  may  learn  enough  of  nature 
to  have  the  God  of  nature  always  before  you,  to  value  all  that  he 

has  made,  and  from  hts  works,  to  learn  the  mnnv  lessons  of  mer- 
cy, failh,  love,  and  rounigc  thai  they  were  meant  to  teach,  and 
yet  be  what  men  will  call  a  smatlcrer  ;  for  you  know  few 
names,  and  may  he  ignorant  of  many  standard  auihurs.  But  I 
should  think  you  far  wiser  to  gain  this  smatterinff  than  to  give  the 
time  spent  in  its  gain  to  becoming  perfect  and  thorough  in  the 
dates  of  history,  or  the  minute  lacts  of  statistica. 

"  But,  while  I  advise  a  large  field  of  study,  T  beg  you  to  guard 
against  the  too  current  practice  of  making  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  siihject  enough,  whatever  chances  may  occur  for 
increasinii;  it;  I  would  be  coniei»t  wiiii  iniperfection,  becau>e  gen- 
eral perfection  is  impc^sible  ;  but  be  as  thorough  as  you  can  be, 
and  never  think  that  you  know  enough  of  a  sobjeet  when  oppor- 
tunities offer  to  increase  your  knowledge  of  it.  There  is  an  es- 
aential  difference  between  the  man  that  is  content  with  a  scant 
view  of  the  whole  now,  because  he  hopes  to  perfect  that  view 
hereafter,  rind  the  man  that  is  content  with  it  because  he  cares  to 
know  no  more. 

"  One  more  remark,  and  I  close  ;  in  choosing  your  subject  of 
•tudy,  have  your  eye  ever  upon  the  great  truth  that  should  be  our 

SitQo  in  every  pursuit,  and  a  full,  ever-present,  ever-influential 
ith  in  which  is  the  beginning,  and  body,  and  end  of  all  philos- 
ophy,  —  the  truth  that  we  are  immortal  spirits.  Having  this  in 
view,  you  will  ni  t,  as  some  do,  spend  years  in  acqnirinf;  knowl- 
edge  that  cannot  iiave  any  intliicnce,  as  far  ns  we  can  see,  upon 
the  eternal  interests  of  yourself  or  others.  Having  this  in  view, 
you  will  never  narrow  your  reading  to  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  the  day  ;  nor  yet  despise  them,  for  Ihey  are  your  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  great  mass  of  your  fellows. 
vou  u— 4th  8*  you  xv.  no.  ii.  15 
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It  is  for  want  of  faith  in  this  truth,  that  the  lawyer  becomes  a 

mere  lawyer,  the  politician  a  devotee  to  the  small  interests  of  the 
time,  and  the  tradesman  a  Ijonrlmnn  of  trade.  Keep  this-  truth, 
then,  ever  before  you,  l)y  atieudaiice  on  public  worship,  by  pri- 
vate devotion,  by  the  study  uf  Scripture,  by  the  study  of  nature, 
by  reflecting  upon  your  own  powers,  and  going  over  again  in 
thought  your  past  life,  in  the  opportnaitiee  and  changes  of  wbicb 
you  may  see  the  hand  of  G  od  acbooling  youfor  the  future,  as 
clearly  as  you  see  it  in  the  stars  of  night,  the  clouds  of  noonday, 
or  the  plan  and  formation  of  your  own  iwdy.**-^  Vol.  I.  pp.  93-96. 

In  all  Mr.  Perkiaa^s  speculations  respecting  the  progress 
of  society,  he  started  mm  one  fnndamentai  principle,  of 
wbicb  bis  otber  views  and  all  bis  nnd^rtakings  were  but 

the  development,  —  the  necessity  of  raising  the  individual 

man  to  a  higher  level  of  excellence  and  Christian  virtne,  — 
a  principle  often  stated  in  words,  but  by  bim  intensely  felt 
and  faitbfuUy  acted  upon.  In  bis  labors  as  a  teacher,  a 
preacher,  and  a  minister  to  the  poor,  in  bis  efforts  to  rem* 
edy  pauperism  and  to  improve  prison  discipline,  in  what 
he  wrote  in  regard  to  slavery,  education,  political  econo- 
my, and  the  various  theories  of  so(  ial  j)r(»:,rf  ss,  we  find 
this  idea  always  prominent.  It  determined  his  course 
respecting  hiiusell.  He  sought  variety  of  occupations  be- 
cause he  believed  that,  if  it  was  less  favorable  to  worldly 
success,  it  tended  to  promote  a  larger  and  healthier  devei- 
opiiieiit  of  all  the  moral  and  mental  faculties  of  the  man. 
However  such  a  course  might  be  adapted  to  persons  of 
less  subsistent  characters  and  feebler  purposes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  favorable  to  bim,  and  tbat,  though 
be  in  some  measure  sacrificed  tbe  distinction  wbicb  would 
bave  been  easily  witbin  bis  reacb  had  he  confined  himself 
to  any  one  department  of  labor,  it  secured  to  bim  as  a 
man  a  far  higher  and  broader  mind  and  character. 

We  quote  one  passage  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which, 
remembering  that  it  was  written  in  1836,  and  published 
in  a  work  that  depended  almost  as  much  on  its  Southern 
as  on  its  Northern  subscribers,  we  think  will  give  a  good 
iihistration  of  the  clearness  of  his  mind,  his  method  of 
thinking,  and  his  personal  independence. 

Tbe  so-called  friends  of  the  negro  may  be  divided  into  two 

great  classes,-*-' those  who  look  on  bim  as  a  brute,  and  those 
who  think  him  a  man.  If  the  former  wish  liim  free,  it  is  that  he 
may  have  more  yam,  hominy,  and  sleep ;  the  latter  would  break 
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his  ehaiDs,  because  the  enchained  man  can  never  properly  per- 
fect the  powers  that  belong  to  him  as  a  man.  One  of  the  fint 
elasSf  after  a  visit  to  ^!nve  lands,  u  ill  often  defend  slavery,  hecnuse 
the  African  has  belter  feed  and  a  wider  sty  than  the  Enalisli  and 
German  peasjints.  Should  one  of  the  second  class  go  with  him, 
be  would  think  of  the  palsied  intellect,  the  strangled  ailections, 
the  broken  sense  of  right,  and  the  entire  moral  stupor,  that  are 
scarce  separable  from  slavery,  however  kind  and  Christian  the 
slave-owaer.  The  first  would  say,  ^The  slave  is  happy;  he 
wants  no  more  than  he  has  ^ ;  the  last  would  think,  How  misera- 
ble this  man,  that  he  h\nws  not  even  his  degradation  !* 

'*  To  those  who  hi  Ion to  the  class  of  animulists,  and  who  re- 
gard freedom  as  a  nieans  lu  [ijesent enjoyment  merely,  tliis  pupcr 
is  not  addressed.  We  cannot  go  so  far  back,  at  present,  as  to 
discuss  the  question  with  them.  We  would  now  speak  to  those 
who  believe  the  negro  to  be  «ii  kmi  a  man,  wIio  believe  freedom 
to  be  invaluable  as  a  means  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment,  and  who  believe  it  every  man^s  duty  to  assist  those  prop- 
erly within  hia  influence  to  improvement,  and  therefore  to  free« 
dom.  To  all  such  we  state  but  a  truism,  when  we  say  that,  if  to 
the  slave  present  freedom  would  be  the  means  of  improvement, 
present  freedom  is  his  right ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  his  unfitness 
to  use  freedom  aright,  or  because  of  laws  that  degrade  the  free 
blacks,  present  freedom  would  not  be  a  means  wtore!^  he  may 
Improve,  that  then  it  is  not  his  right,  nor  is  his  master,  by  any 
principle,  bound  to  free  him. 

*'  To  the  little  child,  present  freedom  would  not  be  a  means  of 
improvement,  and  ho  is  kept  under  restraint;  to  the  idiot  and 
inssuue  man  ii  would  not  be,  and  we  confine  them,  even  when  not 
likely  to  injure  others ;  we  confine  them  for  their  own  sake. 

But  though  the  parent  does  right  to  restrain  his  son,  being  a 
child,  what  would  wc  think  of  him  should  he  do  nothing  to  fit  his 
son  to  become  free.^  Though  he  that  has  charge  t  f  a  lunatic  is 
not  only  just,  but  kind,  when  he  binds  his  pntif  nt  even  with  fet- 
ters of  iron,  if  need  be,  how  unjust  and  inhuman  would  all  thuik 
him,  should  he  use  no  exertion  to  e  st  iro  the  poor  wretch  to 
reason  !  And  what  is  the  slave  ?  He  is  a  little  child,  needing 
restraint,  needing  punishment,  but  more  than  all  needing  educa* 
Horn*  He  is  a  man  void  of  sense,  whose  limbs  it  may  need- 
ful to  fetter,  that  he  may  be  cured  of  his  disease,  and  fitted  to 
serve  and  to  advance  himself. 

"  If  the  negro  be  in  kind  n  man  ;  if  mnn  be  immortal,  and  des- 
tined ever  to  advance  in  intellectual  and  morui  perfectnesR  ;  if  to 
this  advancr riK  11"  freedom  of  will  and  self-tlepefidence  be  essen- 
tial ;  and  if  it  be  every  man's  duty  to  assist  his  fellows,  —  then  it 
must  be  that  the  negro,  however  degraded  and  unworthy  now  to 
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be  free,  still  has  the  ris^ht,  not  to  liberty,  but  to  that  process  which 
will  ft  him  for  Uherti/  ;  and  it  m-ist  also  be  the  duty  of  al!  that 
can  influence  hm  to  urge  iheir  uitiuenee  to  tlus  end;  it  must  by 
that  the  slave-owner  is  bound  to  educate  him,  —  that  those  who 
can  influence  the  slave-holder  are  bound  to  enforce  this  duty. 

^*  In  thb  faith  we  tpeak,  not  as  abolitionists,  not  as  agitaton« 
not  as  wishing  to  excite  in  any  passion  or  unkind  feeling,  but  at 
Christians,  who  think  the  African  a  man,  having  the  privileges  of 
a  man,  and,  above  all,  the  privilege  of  improvement.  We  are 
for  tdterinr  frccdnm  and  immediate  action  that  will  fit  for  free- 
dom. Were  we  now  in  New  Englarid,  however,  even  this 
opinion  we  should  think  it  unwise  to  publish ;  but  standing  as 
we  do,  upon  the  limits  of  the  Slave  States,  and  knowing  that, 
of  the  little  cifele  our  voice  will  reach,  many  are  slave-holderS) 
we  speak  with  more  boldness  than  if  afar  ofl*;  for  we  have 
no  fear  that  calm  argument  addressed  to  the  slave-holders,  and 
published  in  a  Slave  State,  will  be  mistaken  by  any  for  agi- 
tation. Rut  while  we  say  thi«?,  we  would  dissent  wholly  from 
the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  tn*  re  pniiiical  question.  It  i«,  and 
the  laws  of  all  Europe  and  America  relative  to  the  slave-trade 
recognize  it  as  being  a  moeal  question,  in  which  every  man,  as 
a  man,  is  interested.  The  means  by  which  slavery  shall  be  done 
away  in  any  State  belong  to  politics  and  that  State,  the  propriety 
and  duty  of  doing  it  away  belong  to  morals  and  the  race.^*  —  VoL 
Lpp.  189-192. 

To  110  there  are  no  more  interesting  portions  of  these 
Tolumes,  than  those  which  describe  Mr«  Perkins  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  had  a  home  lighted  up  with  a 
sunshiny  affection,  of  whose  benignant  influence  on  him- 
self he  was  profoundly  conscious,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  beautifiil  than  the  glimpses  which  are  given  of  it 
through  his  letters.  He  was  subject  to  great  despondency 
of  spirits,  and  needed  more  than  most  men  the  encour- 
agement and  the  softening  innuencc  of  cheerful^  hopeful, 
tinfaillng  affection.  This  he  had,  and  he  attributed,  we 
dotibt  not  truly,  muc  h  of  that  which  was  best  in  bis  char* 
acter  and  happiest  in  fiis  life  to  this  source. 

We  have  not  atteiiipu'd  to  give  any  account  of  his 
life,  for  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  make  themselves 
ac(piaintcd  with  these  vuliimef*.  They  are  fitted  to  in- 
spire one  with  iiiii^h  aims  and  ))urpoRef<.  \\'hat(^ver  Mr. 
Perkins  was  as  a  writer  or  public  speaker,  he  was  still 
more  as  a  man,  ami  hi>  inHnence  depended,  not  merely  on 
w  hat  lie  said,  but  on  the  universal  conviction  that,  what- 
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ever  be  said,  he  was  a  man  who  loyed  trath,  honored 
rectitude,  and  was  ready  at  any  personal  cost  to  dedioate 
himself  to  the  highest  ends.  His  character  was  not  one 
of  the  smooth  and  rounded  ones  without  defects  and 
without  virtues,  ^ia  oonsdeace  weak,  but  in  discretion 
stroDg";  — 

"Not  liis  tlie  lipht  wnr  with  its  feeble  rage, 
Wiiicli  prudi^nl  acruples  with  faint  paj^sions  wage." 

All  the  elements  of  his  character  were  positive  and  full 
of  energetic  life,  and  one  great  value  of  this  memoir  con- 
sists in  its  showing  the  elmracter  of  one,  who,  endowed 
with  strong  passions  anti  j^ensitive  to  the  most  varied  mo- 
tives, strenuously,  persistently,  faithfully,  learned  to  sub- 
due them  to  conscience,  and  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  an  admirable  example 
of  one  who  from  early  years  devoted  himself  to  high 
Christian  ends,  and  through  a  prevailing  love  of  truth 
and  right  made  his  life  a  centre  of  good.  His  course 
was  one  of  constant,  moral,  and  religious  progress,  and 
it  is  well  that  a  record  of  it  should  be  preserved,  to  in- 
spire with  like  purposes  those  who  did  not  know  him 
personally. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice,  without  referring  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Channing  has  performed 
the  work  assigned  to  him.  The  memoir  whi(  h  he  has 
prepared  wiU,  more  than  such  works  usually  do,  give  to 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  man  whose  portrait  is  drawn. 
In  the  aceonnf  of  his  youth  spent  in  the  country,  so  tmc 
is  the  description  ol  a  dreaming  boyhood  and  of  country 
scenes  and  occupations,  that  many  will  half  fancy  that 
Mr.  Channinir  has  taken  a  page  out  of  their  own  lives. 
The  memoir  is  alw  ays  atlcctionate,  but  it  is  neither  vague 
nor  untrue.  It  discloses  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  man 
with  a  kind  of  contidcntiul  freedom,  which  makes  tlie 
reader  a  sharer  in  the  intimacy  of  friends.  The  memoir, 
however,  is  brief,  the  two  volumes  being  composed  prin- 
cipally of  Mil  Perkins's  letters  and  writings.  The  work 
will  possess  an  interest  for  all  who  like  to  read  the  writ- 
ings of  a  strong,  clear,  independent,  and.  In  a  high  sense 
of  the  words,  an  original  thinker.  Bat  we  would  com- 
mend it  especially  to  young  men.  During  bis  life  he  had 
a  remarkable  power  to  attract  and  influence  them,  and 
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we  think  that  these  volumes  will  be  found  to  possess  an 
influenee  ^onicthin:]^  like  that  of  his  personal  character. 
We  c(  niMKMid  ih<  tiito  young  men,  becaiisf  they  disclose 
the  intellectnal  and  mora!  strntrj^les  through  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  all  must  pass,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  the  early  tendencies  of  character  may  be 
made  to  take  right  directions.  Above  all,  we  commend 
them  because  they  exhibit  thi:  chai  aeter  of  one  who  Irani 
early  years  strove  to  govern  himself  by  high  principles, 
and  who  kept  before  him,  as  the  retiult  of  self-discipline 
and  of  aU  his  latxifs,  the  higbest  and  worthiest  ends. 

B.  p» 


Art.  n.— C0MT£'S  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY.* 

Wr  h;ive  indieatf'd  Ix  low  thp  tiile  and  dimensions  of 
a  work  more  frequently  connnented  on  and  alluded  to 
than  generally  read  or  understood.  Excepting  the  work 
-itself,  we  know  of  no  source  easily  accessible  \^  lipuce  one 
may  gain  a  sufReient  and  fair  view  of  the  auilior's  doc- 
trine anil  purpose.  A  highly  favorable  notice  of  the  iirst 
two  v(»lunies,  with  some  liltle  criticism  of  his  theological 
position,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  f  but  this  was  when  those  portions  only 
were  complete  which  treat  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy 
and  Physics,  making,  in  fact,  only  a  part  of  his  intro* 
daction*  The  range  of  the  author's  speculation  was  too 
briefly  indicated  as  yet  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  suffi> 
dent  judgment  of  it  as  a  whole.  Some  excellent  remarks, 
unhappily  not  in  print,  were  made  nine  years  ago,  in 
Professor  Walker's  course  of  Lowell  Lectures.  Morell,  in 
his  History  of  Philosophy,  employs  a  single  chapter  in  a 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  notice  of  his  supposed  posi- 
tion, having  evidently  studied  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
work,  and  that  carelessly.  Altoi^ether  the  best  general 
view  of  iVL  Uomte's  style  of  thinkiug  is  to  be  got  from 


*  Cours  tie  Philonrrjihie  Positive,  par  ArnrsTr  CoMTr,  nncien  Eleve  fie 
I'ErciIe  Pulvtochnicnie,  Ktjp^itileur  d  Anulyjit?,  etc.    Purta  :  Bachtslier.  IcsiW 

> lb  1*2.  tivn.   a  vuls    pp.  739, 794, 845, 736, 775, 9U4. 
t  Vol*  LXVl.  p.  167. 
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bis  disciple  and  coirespondent^  as  well  as  exponnder  and 
critic,  John  Stuart  Milif  whose  ^  Logic"  is  in  many  of 
its  most  Taluahle  parts  a  simple  reproduction  and  expo* 
gition  of  our  author,  to  whom  he  does  ample  and  admir* 

ing  justice.* 

The  work  itself  is  not  very  inviting,  except  to  one  who 
Is  prepared  to  make  a  faithful  and  patient  study  of  the 
subject  it  treats.  Its  metliod  is  f-areful  and  elaborate, 
but  concoaled  uncirr  tlm  inconvciiiL'nt  form  of  T^eotures, 
sixty  in  number,  and  ranging  in  UMigth  from  forty  to  more 
than  three  hundred  and  forty  pages  each.  Neillier  an 
index,  nor  a  fnll  table  of  contents,  gives  a  elew  to  lliis 
great  wilderness  of  tliought.  Absolutely  no  division,  save 
of  paragraphs  and  pajre?,  marks  to  the  eye  the  progress  of 
the  argument;  and  ihi^  iii  a  lecture  perhaps  long  enough 
for  an  ordinary  volume,  and  making  in  itself  an  elaborate 
treatise  of  science  or  history.  The  style  is  one  which  we 
have  heard  characterized  by  a  danntless  and  universal 
reader,  as  the  only  imreadabU  French  he  ever  saw.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  steady  and  continoons  flow  of  sentence 
after  sentence,  of  discouraging  length,  without  the  con- 
venient marks  of  parenthesis  and  colon,  requiring  each  a 
special  effort  of  mind  to  encounter  it,  and  having  no  relief 
except  that  found  in  the  pregnancy  of  the  thought,  and 
a  terseness  and  pungency  of  expression  amounting  at  rare 
intervals  to  a  grim  and  titanic  humor.  Add  to  this,  that 
for  the  understanding  of  the  earlier  portion  a  special  cul- 
ture is  required,  and  a  faniiliarity  with  scicntitic  knowl- 
edge which  hchrngs  to  few,  and  we  find  reason  enough 
why  most  ]i<  r  uns  have  contented  themselves  with  remote 
allusions  mi  l  -wee|)in£i  (  liiicisuKs,  rather  than  undertaken 
the  task  ol  a  lair  and  iiiil  review. 

The  last  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
it,  we  have  by  no  means  been  able  to  surmount:  the 
others  we  have  encountered  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Not  to  pretend  to  more  than  we  have  heen  able  to  ac- 
complish,  we  shall  presently  indicate  more  exactly  the 
character  of  the  several  divisions.  Before  coming  to 
the  work  itself^  we  shall  say  something  about  the  man, 
his  intentions  in  it,  and  qualiBcations  for  it 

A  ^  personal  preface  "  to  the  last  volume  affords  most 
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of  the  materials  we  have  lor  knowing  him.  "Born."  he 
sayf,  "ill  the  South  of  our  rVaiice,  [in  Montpellier,  about 
the  year  ]79S,]  of  a  family  eminently  catholic  nnd  mon- 
archical, broLiij^lit  up,  too,  in  one  of  the  lyceums  in  which 
Bonaparte  vainly  endeavoured,  at  great  cost,  to  restore  the 
old  mental  preponderance  of  the  theologico-meta})tiysical 
regime,  1  had  hardly  reached  my  fourteenth  year,  when, 
passing  of  my  own  accord  through  all  the  essential  stages 
of  the  revcdnUonaiy  spirit,  I  already  felt  the  fimdaroentai 
need  of  a  univenBal  regeneration,  both  political  and  philo- 
sophical, under  the  active  in^pnlse  of  the  salntary  crisis 
whose  principal  phases  had  preceded  my  birth,  and  whose 
irresistible  ascendency  was  the  more  sure  upon  me,  that, 
being  fully  in  harmony  with  my  own  temper,  it  was  then 
suppressed  everywhere  about  me."  At  the  Pol3rtechnic 
School,  he  clearly  perceived  "the  need  of  applying  to 
vitol  and  social  speculations  the  new  method  of  philos- 
of)hizing  which  he  had  learned  in  regard  to  the  simpler 
&uii|"ct.s;  and  tlio  feeling  of  the  tmc  encyclopedi- 
cal hierarchy  began  i^ra dually  to  develop  itself  in  him/' 
The  need  of  the  'Miarmony  of  intelif  (Hiul  and  political 
tendencies"  brought  him  at  one  time  strongly  utuier  the 
influence  of  the  ill-instrncted  and  illogical  enthusiast  (as 
he  afterwards  regarded  him),  Henri  St.  Simon,  of  whose 
doctrine  he  was  reputed  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  fervent 
disciples."  *  Being  presently  dissatisfied  with  this  vague 
and  random  turn  of  thought,  he  set  to  thinking  more 
resolutely  for  himself;  and  in  1822  made  the  discovery 
of  his  "  great  fundamental  law  "  of  human  development^ 
which  it  thenceforth  became  his  business  to  expound, 
illustrate,  and  apply.  This  he  did  in  preparatory  treatises 
of  his  own,  and  also  by  essays  in  sundry  journals  in  1825 
-26  ;f  embodying  his  views,  moreover,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  about  the  year  1829,  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
out  in  this  voluminous  treatise. 

Meanwhile,  devoted  to  a  solitary  and  studious  life,  he 


*  UUtratuTt  Fran^aise  Coniemjntranitf  in  witicii  the  notice  of  Comte 
if  both  incomplete  tnd  ineorreet. 

t  A  short  attac  k  uP  insanity  id  this  latter  year  (in  which  ho  found  more 
to  dread  from  the  treatment  tlian  the  disease)  doubtless  gave  occnciiun  to 
the  vague  rumor,  that  his  speculations  had  terminated  in  this  catastrophe. 
He  recovered  from  it  io  due  time,  thaoki  to  tbe  Ttgor ofhie  conHtitntion,  so 
ns  to  ohserve  and  OM  it  Ibr  Bcicncifio  purpotoa,  iind  went  on  with  hie  eeif- 
appointed  tasi(. 
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supported  himself  by  matbematical  instruction,  from  as 
early  as  1816.  His  attainments  in  this  department  were 
eminent  and  nnquestionrMl.    Authority  as  high  as  any 

pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  masterly  exponnder  of 
the  })hilosophy  of  !iiat!i»  matics.  An  inferior  position  as 
teaciier  in  the  Polytechnic  School  was  grudgingly  'j^iveii 
him,  which  he  accepted  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of 
his  private  les-on^,  and  as  secnrinc:  him  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  work.  It  is  neetilcsn  to  detail  the  discom- 
fort and  grievance  to  which  his  somewhat  surly  inde- 
,  pendence  here  exposed  him,  or  the  story  of  the  jeak)usy 
pitifully  exhibited,  as  he  complains,  in  his  whole  treat" 
ment  *<In  proportion,"  he  says,  ^'as  my  intellectual 
position  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  saccessive  ap* 
peaiance  of  the  seveial  volnmes  of  this  treatise,  an  inev« 
itable  official  decline  has  not  prevented  towards  me  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  that  incorrigible  party,  whichi 
feeling  itself  for  five  centories  more  and  more  inca* 
pable  of  maintaining  any  real  discussion,  still  aspireSf 
even  in  its  dotage^  to  exterminate  or  revile  its  varions 
philosophical  adversaries.  In  spite  of  its  usual  circum- 
Bpcetion,  the  court  of  Rome  has  lately  fulminated  against 
a  still  unfinished  work  one  of  those  ridiculous  censures, 
which  have  hencetorth  lo^t  even  the  singular  power 
(that  still  subsisted  in  tiw.  last  century)  of  inducing 
people  to  read  the  works  which  are  the  object  of  tln^m, — - 
towards  which  the  public  now  does  not  even  dcj^n  to 
inlonii  itself  of  any  such  proscription."  M.  Conite  stur- 
dily persisted  in  liis  heretical  reform ;  and,  as  the  best 
primary  Instruction  in  his  "  positive "  faith,  lectured  the 
pnblic  gratuitously  on  astronomy*  So  the  chnichmen 
actively  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  office;  the  metaphys* 
leal  and  politician  party,  in  silent  jealousy,  studiously  kept 
him  out  of  sight;  and  from  the  pedantic  and  narrow-^ 
minded  men  who  made  the  scientific  corps,  his  treatment 
was  not  much  bett-er.  Notwithstanding  the  honorable 
regard  of  a  few,  whose  friendship  he  proudly  claims,  and 
the  heartier  appreciation  of  the  young  men  who  learned 
of  him,  he  was  effectually  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  pro- 
motion ;  and,  for  any  thing  wc  know,  the  discreditable 
controversy  has  been  going  on  to  tliis  day. 

M.  Comte'y  method  of  study,  lie  tells  us,  has  betMi  to 
amass,  while  he  had  occasion,  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
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bring  to  boar  on  tho  points  he  had  in  hand,  thus  cnm- 
plrtini:  at  a  verv  ('arly  age  what  must  have  been  a  hirge 
anfi  tiiorough  fonrse  of  ^tiuly:  ^nid  thereafter,  to  trust 
himself  wholly  to  the  w  orking  ot  his  own  niind,  —  not  ^lo 
much  as  reading  a  snigle  periodical  journal,  or  lakuig 
note  of  the  thoughts  and  reaj«onings  of  other  men,  and 
only  posting  hiin^elf  up  at  intervals  with  the  progress  of 
mathematical  knowledge.  The  material  thus  gathered 
and  treasured  up  he  gives  out  rapidly,  and  almost  dis- 
dainfully, when  the  occasion  calls ;  writing  only  for  the 
press,  almost  without  revision,  and  resuming,  without 
break  or  discontinuity,  after  months  or  years  of  interval, 
his  train  of  thought  precisely  where  he  left  it  off.  The 
work  in  our  hands,  extending  in  its  publication  over 
twelve  years,  and  once  suspended  for  five  years,  is  a  curi- 
ous example  of  completeness,  steadiness,  and  uniformity 
of  design.  Towards  the  dose,  its  proportions  expand 
somewhat,  and  its  tone  becomes  more  confident  and  ear- 
nest; but  the  form  and  style  of  thought  have  as  complete 
a  symmetry  as  the  working  of  a  geonu  trieal  theorem. 
There  is  even  a  nice  and  curious  eonsisieuey  in  the  un- 
dertone of  feeling,  allusion,  and  prejudice,  very  noticeable 
as  one  coiues  to  review  and  revise  the  work  as  a  whole. 

His  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  has  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  gain.  The  temper  of  thought  becomes 
over  positive  and  arrogant.  Nothing  of  its  harshness  is 
lost  by  attrition.  Prejudice  is  confirmed,  and  becomes 
morbidly  consistent  and  strong.  The  style  suffers  for 
want  of  the  tempering  that  more  care  would  give,  —  pe^ 
haps  from  an  undue  scorn  of  the  rhetoricians  and  "  lit- 
terateurs." Though  dense  and  strong,  it  is  all  formed 
after  the  same  cumbrous  and  fatiguing  modeL  Uncon- 
scious, for  want  of  comparison,  how  far  he  agrees  or 
dashes  with  other  minds,  he  shows  often  a  steadiness  of 
misappreciation,  and  a  systematic  injustice,  quite  un- 
worthy of  what  we  must  concede  to  be  the  breadth  of 
his  thought,  and  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  Nowise 
insensible  to  these  defects,  yet  with  frank  and  ample 
honor  for  what  he  has  undertaken  and  done,  we  ill 
attempt  now  a  more  distinct,  though  brief  and  cursory, 
notice  of  his  great  uork. 

Its  desigji  is  nothing  less  than  the  recasting  of  (he 
whole  Sj/stem  of  modem  Ikovght  aiul  knowledge  (and  by 
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anticipation  the  social  system  too),  on  the  basis  given  ui 
the  method  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  sets  out,  in  the 
very  fiist  page,  with  the  statement  of  what  he  considers 
his  own  grand  discovery  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
human  development;  namely,  that  each  branch  of  our 
knowledge  passes  in  succession  through  three  different 
theoretic  states,  the  theological  state,  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract  state,  and  the  scientific  or  positive  state."  This 
most  convenient  generalizfition  of  what  he  shows  to  be 
an  obvious  and  nnHciiiablc  fact  in  the  hi^tf>ry  of  specu- 
lation,—  appearing  to  him,*  aitcr  sevciUuen  years  of 
constant  meditation,  "as  iully  demonstrated  as  any  of 
the  general  facts  at  present  admitted  in  the  other 
branches  ol  natural  history,''  —  serves  as  the  key  to  his 
whole  system.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  his  elaborate 
exposition  of  it  in  the  two  introductory  lectures,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  It 
seems  to  express,  clearly  and  unexceptionahly  enough, 
the  transition  (which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  mind 
of  a  thinking  man  am  niveau  du  sUcle^  and  which  is 
exhibited  on  a  great  scale  in  the  mental  history  of  the 
race)  from  the  wandering  and  imaginative  state  which 
invests  every  thing  with  Ufe,  and  regards  all  things  as  the 
direct  exercise  of  volitions  kindred  with  our  own,  to 
that  condition  of  calm  observation  and  reasoning,  which 
investigates  phenomena  and  "  their  invariable  relations 
of  snccession  and  similitude,"  and  makes  science  possible. 
IMetaphysicH  is  a  middle  state,  dealin<^  in  "intermediate 
conceptions  of  a  bastard  cliaraeier,"  — -  one  of  vague  ab- 
stractions and  barren  jart^oning.  The  oilier  two  are  tiie 
naiurul  and  healthy  extremes  of  mental  development, — 
the  right  bei^inning  and  the  inevitable  term. 

The  peculiarity  of  aM.  Cointe's  view  is,  iliat  he  carries 
this  maxim  or  generalization  with  unvarying  and  inex- 
orable steadiness  through  every  department  of  thought 
and  Ufe.  He  prefixes  to  his  treatise  a  tabular  view  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge,  dividing  them  into  six 
grand  classes.  These  are  ranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  pass  through  the  preparatory  stages,  and  arrive  at 
the  final  or  positive  state.  Thus  the  simpler  and  more 
general  will  come  first ;  the  more  special  and  complicated 
last    It  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  the  peculiar  boast, 


*  Se*  Vol  IV.  p.  655. 
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of  faiB  treatise,  that,  by  dealing  with  Social  Physics  "  as 
a  special  science,  having  its  own  methods,  and  guiding 
to  its  own  results,  he  has  filled  the  gap  that  remained  too 
lon2^  open,  and  completed  definitely  and  for  ever  the  circle 
of  t!ie  sciences;  so  flint  henceforth  thcTf*  will  he  nothinjr 
to  do  but  to  follow  out,  strictly  and  legitimately,  ih*'  irue 
scleiitilic  method  in  every  thiiiii:.  The  others  will  heuce* 
k)rth  have  "only  an  iiistorical  existence/' 

His  hierarchy  (or  ascending  series)  of  the  sciences, 
consists  aerordingly  of  the  seveml  departments  of  Math- 
ematics (abstract  and  concrete),  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology  (including  the  study  of  the  "intel- 
lectual and  moral,  or  cerebral  functions and,  lastly, 
Sociology,  which  is  the  crown  and  completion  of  the 
whole.  The  first  two  may  be  considered  as  having  fully 
arrived  at  the  positive  state.  No  one  thinks  of  going 
behind  a  mle  in  mathematics,  or  a  law  in  astronomy* 
Each  is  simply  and  only  the  expression  of  a  fact,  which 
no  one  pretends  to  question  or  define.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  had  its  theological  state"  at  starting. 
The  mystic  properties  of  numbers  were  firmly  believed 
in  once.  Pythagoras  preceded  Plato.  A  tinge  of  super- 
stition lingers  even  now  in  the  popular  mind,  as  to  lucky 
nnrnber-;  nnd  birky  dayj« :  as  if  the  numerical  figure  had 
Bonie  ^ec^cL  power  ami  a  will  of  it??  own.*  T?nt  ihe  hnsy 
Greeks  dispersed  that  mist,  and  put  thinking  men,  by 
their  arithmetic  and  geometry,  on  the  track  of  true 
scieiioe.  Astronomy  lingered  more  tlian  a  thousand 
years  behind;  and  the  dnams  of  the  astrologists,  which 
serve  now  to  point  a  jest,  or  lioax  the  vulgar,  were  serious 
and  sublime  realities  to  an  earlier  age,  and  only  slowly 

S 'elded  before  the  unsparing  calculus  of  Kepler  and 
ewton.  In  the  process  and  the  effective  work  of  the 
Btrict  sciences,  we  know  nothing  of  secret  powers  and 
onseen  agencies ;  we  deal  only  with  the  fact  Science  ia 
equivalent  here  to  prescience.  To  know  is  to  foreknow* 
And  we  deal  with  the  future  fact  as  easily  and  certainly 
as  we  deal  with  the  present  and  the  past  f 

*  We  tuggest  tJiis  illustration,  as  a  suitable  filling  nut  of  the  author '«  ides. 
80  far  as  we  retnerabftr,  he  does  not  indicate  that  the  science  of  numbers 
•ver  pn8!»ed  through  the    theological  "  period. 

t  AKtroiuimy  he  regards  nti  esp(;i  ially  atiiaifnni.^ftr  to  thr-olofrv,  "precisely 
because  it  is  more  a  trievce  tliaii  atiy  other  ":  it  (ii.-<pcLs  tlic  ^uptrtiiitions 
whichf  without  itu  cultivation,  would  presently  return  Vol.  II.  pp.  3o,  361. 
**Foratigbt  of  a  pravidttDtial  event  wottid  be  aacriJege."  Vol.  IV.  p.  314. 
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The  progress  of  thought  which  we  see  so  clearly  in 
these  cases  is  slowly  going  on  in  each  of  the  successive 
departments  already  named.    We  know  the  confused 

and  crude  conceptions  which  have  beset  such  matters  as 
electricity,  boat,  and  light,  and  the  whole  ranp^o  of  Pliys- 
ics,  except  tlir  Inws  of  weight  alont',  which  wc  arc  con- 
tent from  the  bcginiiiiii^  to  take  as  simple  fact.*  Num- 
berless attempts  have  been  made,  for  example,  to  explain 
scieiitihcally,  not  the  laws  of  the  simple  phenomenon, 
light  or  heat,  but  the  mouuiis  oi  an  imaginary  emanation 
or  ether,  supposed  to  convey  the  satne;  and  electricity 
and  uia^iietism  are  bewildered,  to  this  day,  with  doctrines 
of  imponderable  fluids,  their  circulations  and  their  antag- 
ont8m8.t  All  these  are  relics  of  the  metaphysical  stage, 
which  supervened  apon  the  theological, — which  came 
in  vogue  when  the  special  divinities  of  polythebm  were 
unseated,  and  all  things  were  held  tributary  to  a  Univer- 
sal Will.  To  be  aware  that  we  are  on  a  wrong  tracki 
is  a  token  that  we  are  about  to  change  our  course.  More 
recent  investigations  (especially  those  of  Fourier  with 
regard  to  heat)  are  putting  the  doctrines  of  Physics  in 
less  exceptionable  shape.  This  department,  accordingly, 
is  in  the  transition  state,  from  the  metaphysical  to  the 
positive  stage. 

In  the  next  class,  we  find  far  more  of  vagueness,  and 
ferhler  ap|)r()aches  as  yet  to  a  trne  scientific  apprehension. 
Chemistry  is  hitherto  "not  science,  but  erudition,"  —  a 
gathering  of  facts,  with  uncertain  theories  of  tl)cir  con- 
nection, but  without  the  pusiiive  and  clear  notion  of  their 
real  character;  with  more  obstinate  habits  of  referring 
them  to  imaginary  agencies,  with  niore  obtrusive  relics  of 
the  old  metaphysic  doctrine  of  ^  entities."  And  still  more 
perplexing  and  perplexed  do  we  find  that  class  of  chem* 
ical  relations,  which  mark  the  obscure  boundary  between 
organic  and  inorganic  exbtence.^    Chemistry  proper, 


*  pAlytbeim,  nny,  Feticbirai  itaelf,  had  •  germ  of  fMMittvit3f ;  tinee  thm 

was  tH  \»'r  accouiiii  d  tf»  bo  a  gvd  of  wt'i|^ht.    Vol.  IV.  p.  &M. 

i  Franklin  had  "irrevocably  dustruyed,  evon  in  th*»  least  cultivated 
minds,  the  religiout  theory  of  thunder."'^  Vol.  II.  |».  497. 

t  Our  aiitfinr  tliiiik.s  tlieri>  is  no  reason  to  siippose  the  mogt  complicated 
phenomena  ol*  living  bodies  to  be  essentially  of  a  different  nature  Iruui  the 
•impleHt  inorganic  "  (corps  brut*).  Vol.  1.  p.  89.  Also,  that  all  bodies  are 
naturally  and  spontaneously  active  in  certain  wayaj  A  purely  (Nutive  state 
ia  "  a  veritable  ab?»tjrdity."    Ibid.  p.  r>51. 

VOL.  L.  4th  8.  VOI*.  XV.  NO.  II.  16 
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with  its  doctrine  of  equivalents  or  dcfinile  proportions,  is 
compact  and  clear,  beside  thosp  int  xtrK  :\l)l(%  llnctuating, 
and  iinfleterminable  coinbi nations,  wiiicii  mark  tbechem* 
icai  conditions  of  organic  life. 

It  wouki  be  iinite  hopeless  to  go  in  the  regular  way 
fliruui^h  ihe  whole  series  of  the  sciences,  till  we  come  to 
the  "  positive  "-condition  of  them  all,  and  so  arrive  in  due 
course  at  the  purely  scientific  stage  of  those  which  are 
vastly  more  complex  and  comprehensive  than  ail  the 
rest,  —  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human 
society,  now  abandoned  almost  wholly  to  the  "old  hiflu* 
enoe  of  metaphysics  and  theology.  It  is  time,  theiefoie, 
thinks  our  author,  to  take  Jor  grmUed  his  fundameDtal 
law,  and  applv  it  bv  aotioipatioa  to  the  topics  which' 
lemain^  IntdUectaaf  and  moral  philosophy  (at  least 
iheur  essential  rudiments  in  the  human  oonstitation,  leav« 
ing  their  full  development  for  his  final  fc  Ii nee,  Sociol- 
ogy) are  accordingly  despatched  summarily,  in  a  di»* 
course  of  Biology.  Among  many  lucid  and  happy  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  essential  conditions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  lif(%  thought  and  emotion  are  treated  simply  as 
functions'  of  the  })rrnn.  Gall  is  dnly  honored  for  having 
opened  the  way  to  r*  i^nirclincf  the  study  of  the  mind  as  a 
positive  science;*  tlie  ineiliod  of  the  psychologists  is 
elaborately  set  at  naught,  and  the  essential  doctrine 
ol  phrenology  is  accepted,  not  witliout  a  side-stroke  at 
its  sciolist  expouiidera.+  Mill  very  justly  censures  this 
rapid  and  summary  merging  of  all  menial  study  into 
the  mere  working  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  —  certainly 
quite  as  difficult  to  observe  as  some  of  the  plainer  laws 
and  processes  of  the  human  undefstanding4  It  is  need** 
less  to  add,  that  our  author  regards  the  human  and  brute 
mind  as  essentially  the  same ;  considers  that  a  cat  has  as 
distinct  a  sense  of  personality  as  a  man;  and  scorns  the 
use  of  such  a  term  as  souly  as  any  other  metaphysical 
entity"  or  imaginary  fluid.§    It  will  be  obvious  that 

*  **  You  are  to  abstract  your  mind,  i.  e.  watch     ojieriuioiis  wJim  tfn  rr?  is 

nothing  citing  op :  this  will  doubtleM  be  all  sUige^play  tu  our  de- 

■Modanto.**   Vol.  I.  p.  36 ;  also,  Vol.  111.  p.  457. 

♦  Vol.  HI.  p.  m. 

t  «  Lngir,"  Rook  VI  Chap.  4,  §  2. 

§  Vol.  U  p.  447.  The  term  "  ruaanning  animal  "  is  nonscntie ;  all  animals 
mint  reaioii ;  thay  iim  reMon  m  men  do  (if  we  obx^rve  them  ns  we  might 
*♦  imh  of  tpeeoh  rad  naaneit  previooily  onkoown     to  ntiafjr  orgaoio 
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the  topics  of  inteUectual  pblloeophy  thus  rapidly  tondied 
upon,  (towBids  which  he  seems  to  show  a  lack  of  com^ 
tesy,  to  say  the  least,  best  explained  as  a  relic  of  his  old 
quarrel  with  the  metaphysiciaiis,)  are  reserved  for  more 
deliberate  handling,  when  he  comes  to  regard  them  in 
their  proper  place,  among  social  phenomena. 

The  three  volnmes  thus  cnrsorily  noticed  are,  as  we 
baye  said,  simply  introdactory.  They  contain  many  ad- 
mirable views  (if  they  may  not  be  called  treatises),  crit» 
ieal  and  hi^itorical,  of  the  special  scionccs,  and  furnish 
probably  the  most  able  and  complete  exposition  to  be 
found  of  thf'ir  st  veral  processes  aiul  results.  Stiil,  his 
province  hitlierto  is  mainly  critical  and  expository,  rather 
than  constrncti vc.  lie  is  laborinjET,  fo  to  speak,  in  other 
men's  fields,  llencetuith.  flie  ^^round  he  is  to  occupy  is  his 
own.  He  enters  upon  ii  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  works 
in  it,  to  do  him  justice,  with  a  steady  step,  a  thoroaji^h 
oversight,  and  a  strong  and  skilful  hand.  Once  allow  for 
the  speciality  of  hia  position,  and  the  whole  becomes 
eminently  instractive  and  valmible.  Hardly  a  page  or  a 
line  is  withoat  its  fertile  suggestion,  and  its  traces  of 
dose  and  profound  thought  He  proposes  in  bis  way  to 
answer  the  whole  great  problem  that  weighs  upon  the 
mind  and  destiny  of  Enrope :  and  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  task  with  all  the  gravity,  earnestness,  and  concen* 
trated  strength,  which  become  a  man  feeling  himself  as 
it  were  alone,  and  speaking  on  so  transcendently  great 
a  matter.  And,  still  to  do  him  justice,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent good  faith,  a  strong  sense  of  morality,  a  humanity 
amountiuir  times  to  tenderness,*  a  force  of  conviction 
that,  though  lif  Tuay  not  be  heard  now,  he  is  yet  saying 
what  men  must  some  time  listen  to,  and  what  thev  will 

wnto,  iBd  langnafe  (of  •  wort)  in  Meordanee  th«reto.  Tbcy  wiereiM  their 

farultifs,  ftir  tliu  hiiiii|ilu  satisfK-tidii  of  tli)irig  it  ;  "  iiiv^-Dt  lU'W  ^juki'b,  like 
children  and  savages  ";  are  Hubject  to  ennui^ —  *'  thnt  state  which  has  beco 
fklmlf  made  a  pnvilege  of  boman  nature  m  MaieUmea  to  decided  among 
certain  animaif,  at  to  drive  th<fni  to  suicide,  in  coiisequence  of  captivity 
which  has  grown  intulcrahle."  Vol.  III.  pp.  785,786,  Tie  doubtv  wliether 
there  be  an^  exchi8ively  human  ftcull^,  "  if  we  compare  without  prejudice 
the  aela  of  the  hichett  Manrotlam  with  those  of  the' least  developed  mt« 
a«rf«»  ;  we  view  ittem  too  much  on  a  level,  as  a  despot  views  his  hubjecta; 
aud  liuiuan  tiocial  proffre^  in  gained  partly  by  »uppreM>ing  their  progressive 


"  Intellectual  and  Moral,  or  Cerebral,  Functions."    Vol.  111.  pp.  7t>3-&45. 

*  See  Ibr  example,  aa  to  treatment  of  animale,  Vol.  111.  p.  986,  and  Vol 
IV.  p.  440. 
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be  inevitably  ooropelled  to  accept  and  apply, — which 
put  him  in  most  favorable  comparison  with  any  purely 
ethical  writer  whom  we  know.   For  breadth  and  minnte* 

iiess  of  vieW|  no  statement  is  superior  to  his  of  the  con* 
dition  of  things  nnder  which  be  writes.  For  largeness  of 
inteilectoal  grasp,  and  steadiness  of  conception  and  devel- 
opment, we  know  not  where  to  find  any  thing  more  im- 

pressivp  thnn  hi?  statement  of  the  whole  intellectual  and 
goeial  problem,  as  gratlually  unfolded  and  brou^^ht  down 
to  us,  bv  the  entire  course  of  the  liistory  of  mankind. 

His  obje<  t,  as  be  avows  it,*  is,  the  resolution  of  our 
intellectual  anardiy,  the  real  origin,  first  of  moral,  and 
then  of  political  anarchy/'  This  condition  is  the  "result 
of  the  al  w  ays  increasing  decline  of  the  thcologico-meta- 
physical  philosophy  (which  has  come  in  our  day  to  a 
powerless  decrepitude),  and  the  continual,  but  still  in- 
complete, development  of  the  positive  philosophy,  hith- 
erto too  narrow,  special,  and  timid  to  possess  itself  of  the 
spiritual  government  of  humanity."  f  It  is  absord  at  the 
present  day  to  go  back,  for  the  support  of  social  orderi 
to  ^  a  political  system  which  has  not  been  so  much  aa 
able  to  support  itself  before  the  natural  progress  of  mind 
and  society."  To  talk  of  sabmitting  reason  to  faith,— 
the  last  rerage  of  theologians,  —  when  reason  itself  mosl 
be  the  judge  of  such  submission,  f  is  only  to  expose 
still  iurther  the  hopelessness  of  that  attempt  The  retro- 
grade party,  represented  by  the  Roman  Church,  is  di- 
vided against  itself.  Tti  Trclnnfi  it  demands  freedom  of 
conscience  as  against  tiie  government ;  in  Spain  it  denies 
and  scouts  the  same.  The  system  is  fallen  into  inevitable 
decline;  it  has  "ratificil  ii^  own  political  d<'gradatioii 
and  tlui  order  it  once  established  is  for  ever  lost. 

Nor  is  the  metaphysical  j^arty  in  much  better  case. 
With  its  theory  of  antagonism  bctwet  ii  government  and 
people,  with  its  fictitious  hostilities  and  balancings  of 
powers  in  the  state,  with  its  crude  doctrine  of  unlimited 
freedom  of  .opinion, — a  doctrine  nowhere  practically 
allowed,  —  and  its  religious  conviction  degenerated  to 
that  vague  and  impotent  theism  which,  by  a  monstrous 


•  Vol  IV-  p  4. 

t  Ihid.  p.  8  Hoacquiln  the  several  nnrtios,  by  llie  way,  of  any  evil  in- 
tent, which,  he  »ajr«  (p.  i6),  e»p<M:ialljr  id  politica,  is  uiuin«ntl^  ezc«p- 
tioQal.** 

tlbid.p.S&. 
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oomblnaiioii  of  terms,  it  calls  natural  leiigioD,^— It  has 
folfilledt  at  best,  a  transitioDaiy  fcmctioii,  and  its  vital 
fbice  is  spent  Some  ephemeral  seets  have  "preached, 
as  the  final  term  of  social  perfection,  a  sort  oi  leestab- 
lishment  of  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  theocracy,  founded 
on  a  genuine  fetichisni)  vainly  dissembled  under  the  name 
of  Pantheism."  *  The  immense  power  of  Bonaparte 
was  squaiiderfd  "in  the  vain  ro^'toration  of  the  military 
and  theologic  system."  The  Iramers  of  those  transi- 
tory eompromises"  cjUUh]  constitutions  have  (at  iesist  in 
France)  succeecled  no  bnter.  There  is  a  chaos  of  con- 
flictinj?  opinions  on  every  subject.  Hence  such  vagaries 
as  are  now  afloat  relative  to  the  disuse  of  money,  the 
destruction  of  great  cities  as  harmful  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, the  equalizing  of  wages,  or  setting  a  maximum 
thereto,  and  the  absolute  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
^in  the  name  of  a  vain  metaphysical  assimilatioa  of  the 
most  worthless  scoundrels  to  the  simply  diseased."  Mo- 
rality in  public  life  is  as  good  as  extinct;  and  in  private 
life  is  in  peril.  The  whole  political  world  is  given  over 
to  the  reign  of  charlatanism  and  mediocrity,"  All  the 
hopes  of  the  retrograde  party  aie  destined  to  be  extin- 
guished by  successive  revolutions.  And  the  men  of  sci* 
enoe,  who  have  in  their  philosophic  method  the  only  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  are  utterly  indilEerent  to 
the  whole  question  of  social  progress.f 

Sneh  is  the  dreary  pieture  which  M.  Comte  gives  of 
the  inteiiee!ii;il  roiiditum  and  political  hope  of  modern 
Kuroj)e.  Thr  iwvd  ;iiul  snliit  ieney  of  the  style  of  thoiierht 
he  advocates  (  oirie  next  in  view.  It  is  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  luruier  philosopiiies  by  the  prt  punderance  of 
reason  and  observation  over  imagination  and  abstract  ar- 
gument, as  to  method,  and  by  renouncing  "  the  search 
for  absolute  notions,"  as  to  doctrine, — the  precise  re- 
verse of  the  two  fonner  school  methods  of  thinking,  j:  In 
other  words,  it  corresponds  to  a  more  highly  developed 
condition  of  the  human  intellect  There  is  doubtless 
real  progress,— improvement  of  men's  eondUum  and  their 
facttUiet,  This,  however,  aflfeots  not  the  question  of  the 
comparative  happiness  of  different  ages.   Social  phenom- 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  75;  Vol.  V.  p.  42. 

t  See  the  whole  of  Lmstore  XLVI.,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1>224. 
t  VoL  IV.  p.  aUL   Bae  alno  VoL  VL  pp.  701,  m 

16» 
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etia  aye  the  most  complex,  and  hence  the  most  imper- 
fectly regulated  and  most  easily  modified  of  all..  Each  so- 
cial  si/sfem  is  the  best  which  the  condiliotu  (uhnil.  Alter 
thp  corulitions  (intellectual  and  moral)  and  the  way  U 
open  lor  all  degrees  of  soeiul  Movement.* 

Here  follows  the  exposition  of  iiis  doetrifie  of  human 
society,  —  divided  a^in  (to  borrow  terms  liDin  mechan- 
ics, as  might  equally  well  be  done  from  any  other  science, 
as  music)  into  the  two  grand  departments  of  social  Statics 
and  Dynamics,  f  With  the  first,  essential  and  valuable  in 
its  place,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do.  It  u  hb  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamentat  law  of  social  evolntioa  which 
chiefly  interests  vs.  It  conesponds  in  a  loose  and  gen- 
eral way,  stage  by  sts^,  with  the  inteUectoal  evolatioa 
before  described.!  The  three  great  periods  of  historf 
are  snfficiently  characterized  as  corresponding  to  the 
theoiogic,  the  metaphysic,  and  the  pooitive  state  of  the 
bmnan  mind. 

The  first  development  of  society  is  essentiaUy  religious* 
"  The  admimble  spontaneity  of  the  theological  philoso- 
phy breaks  the  vicious  circle,"  and  gives  suitable  subjects 
of  contemplnrion  and  a  stimulus  of  action. §  Miracle  and 
prayer  that  remarkable  condition  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  human  l>r;iin  by  this  important  phe- 
nomenon, at  once  intellectual  and  moral ")  necessarily 
attend  upon  the  lirst  steps  of  human  evolution.  ||  Society 
is  organized  under  the  auspices  of  a  priesthood,  —  the 
intellectual  class.  Without  it,  man  wuuUi  have  ii'tii<iiiied 
**  little  above  the  apes."  Its  function  is  at  best  provis- 
ional. It  becomes  the  needful  and  effective  agency,  for 
want  of  better.  And  the  earliest  form  of  human  society 
is  at  once  theocmtic  and  military,— a  doable  contrast  to 

•  Vol  IV.  pp.  %7,  395. 

\  italic  and  Dynamic,  "  ns  fitted  to  act,  and  as  really  acting/'  —  defini- 
tion borrowed  from  Blainville.   8«e  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

X  Vol.  IV.  p.  735.  '*  The  fundamental  type  of  iiunian  evoluiion,  as  well 
individual  as  collective,  is  found  in  the  increaning  prepoudurunc«  of  our  ku- 
wuutify  over  our  wimafity  ";  and  in  particular,  of  the  intellect  over  the  pro- 
pensities, and  of  the  BympMthelic  instinct  over  the  personal.   Vol.  VI.  p.  637. 

§  It  is  needful,  ab  the  rullying-point  nnd  food  of  mental  iu  livity."  Ques- 
tions the  most  radically  inacccKsible  nr«!  prfctsely  lliojie  (irsl  utteiiiptcd, 
while  those  really  solvable  are  h(  orti«  d.  The  mind  in  its  infancy  neede  tho 
stlmutim  of  "  those  chimeriral  hopes,  ihos'p  pxajrgprated  ideas  of  the  impor* 
tnnce  of  man  in  the  universe,  which  give  birlii  tu  the  tiieological  pliiluso'- 
phy ."    Vol.  I.  p.  10 ;  also,  Vol.  V.  p.  72. 

t Vol. IV. p. 673.  AddtotfatftheiModfiilAguiejormiiM.  VoLIU,p.754. 
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its  final  ocmditloiit  which  we  are  appioaohuig  now,  ae 
ecientifio  and  indoiitrial. 

The  successive  stages  are  next  elaborately  detailediaa 
a  parallel  and  illustration  of  his  fundamental  law.  The 
theological  order  of  society  has  three  well-marked  periods, 
fctichistic,  polytheistic,  and  monotluM-^tic.  The  first  is 
shown  in  the  spontaneous  and  rndr  Itfp  of  savai^os ; 
the  next,  in  the  advancing  civilization  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome;  and  the  last,  in  the  social  rule  and  order  of 
the  Catholic  t^ystem  of  tiie  Middle  Age.* 

We  pass  reluctantly  over  that  portion  of  the  work  f 
containi?!^  the  strikingly  original  and  jjixjlound  discus- 
sion of  the  earlier  stages  of  religious  development.  The 
true  representative  of  monotheism  is  in  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem of  the  medisBval  Church,  with  ite  eminent  social  vigor, 
and  its  singnlar  efficacy  as  a  political  power.  Here  ia 
precisely  the  point  of  advantage  in  thifi,  aa  compared  with 
the  other  two*  The  agency  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in 
oonstnicting  the  fabric  of  Koropean  civilization  is  most 
satisfactorily  shown.  Its  capital  chaiaoteristic,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  earlier  systems,  was  the  sepnralion  of 
the  temporal  and  spirUual  pawerSf  which  the  intellectual 
strength  of  antiquity  waa  vainlv  spent  in  the  endeavour  to 
combine.  J  Hence  the  possibility  of  a  system  uniting  so 
various  nations  and  manners  ;  and  the  macfiificcnt  com- 
pass of  that  cinbrace  which  as  cnsify  iook  in  ilic  new 
contitif'iit  of  America,  as  uphi M  ihv.  old  organization  of 
Europe.  Its  inherent  weakness  and  insufficiency  (which, 
oil  the  other  hand,  lost  to  it  from  the  first  Byzantium 
and  the  East)  were  not  from  fault  in  the  organization,  but 
from  the  defect  of  the  fundauiriital  idea,  —  froui  ihe 
"  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  theological  beliefs." 
Whue  the  doctrine  was  held  with  firm  conviction,  its 
aodal  office  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  its  oonllict  with 
the  political  power,  it  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

•  To  judge  tliefi  fairly,  he  gays,  wr-  should  "nlmost  indiiferentiv  tran-tl  r 
our  lliou^hu  to  ail  decrees  ot  ibe  tlieuloeical  Kcale,  wiihout  any  diHtiirbing 
prvditootjoo/'  Vol.  Y.  p.  5S.  Tliii,  of  courM,  can  only  be  done  by  lhat 
school,  which  is  "equally  dieengaced  from  monotlit- islic  hrin-fs  an  frnm  poly- 
theii*t>c  or  ieticUiatio  "  (Ibid.  p.  i  via;,  by  Uie  ^' po.sitive  "  school,  of 
which,  ha  fonowbera  taket  oceaaion  to  tell  tia,  ha  b  at  prtsant  the  tola  rep- 
lefeiiiative. 

t  Leclur««  Lll.  and  LIII.,  Vol.  V.  pp.  1-296. 

t  The  defeat  of  Arianism,  as  the  state  party,  is,  wa  auppose,  to  be  re- 
garded aa  tlia  ▼indiealioa  of  tlua  a«aDt»l  ida«  af  Galholia  Cbiiatiaottj. 
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This,  too,  was  the  character  of  thr  great  relig^ious  wars 
waii^ed  iiiidrr  [f<  aiT^pices:  the  LniJ^adcs  were  neither 
aggressive,  nor  without  success.*  Its  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline were  by  no  means  arbitrary,  but  essential  to  its 
efficiency.  Hence  we  must  justify  ita  institution  of 
celibacy  and  confession,  its  claim  of  local  sovereiernty 
(though  at  the  temporary  political  sacrifice  ui  Italy), 
the  "  fniida mental  dose  of  iV>lyiheisni"  which  it  was  . 
obliged  to  retain,  and  the  dogmas  of  original  tan  and  efc- 
doBive  salvation  in  its  docfarinal  system,— thoogh,  in- 
deedf  the  obligation  to  damn  Homer,  Aristotle,  Aitshi* 
medes,  etc^  mnst  sorely  have  been  very  painfcd  to  all 
Catholic  pbiloeopbers;  still,  it  was  striedy  necessitated 
by  the  imperfect  natare  of  the  system."  f  Faith  became 
the  first  of  daties,  and  the  basis  of  all  morality.  %  And 
nobly,  in  the  emancipation  of  the  class  of  slaves,  in  the 
ooodoct  of  general  education  by  those  modest  master- 
pieces of  common  philosophy  which  made  np  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  vulgar  catechism,"  in  its  assiduous  culture 
of  donie-^tic  morals,  and  in  the  steady  development  of 
modi  rii  iiKiusLry,  did  t!ie  Church  viacUcate  its  title  to  the 
spiritual  direction  of  tnruikinrl.^ 

Catholicism  occupitHl  t<  n  c  (  utuhes  —  from  Paul  to 
Hildebrand  —  in  its  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment; it  continued  in  full  vii^'or  for  less  than  two.  Its 
decline  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  function  of  a  priesthood,  including  the  active 
administration  of  social  rule,  can  never  engage  the  high- 
est intellects  as  a  class*  There  is  an  essential  want  of 
harmonv  and  sympathy  between  such  minds  and  the 
personal  interests  and  small  details  which  oceapy  the 
governing  order.  In  the  period  of  its  healthy  and  normal 
activity,  the  Chmch  adopted  and  fostered  tlie  inteliectoal 
cnltnre  of  the  age,  and  by  a  wise  policy  secured  to  itself 
that  adventitious  innuence  which  comes  of  the  popular 
respect  fcfr  mind.  But  it  had  fatally  committed  itself  to 
dogmas  and  decrees  having  their  fitness  only  for  the  pasti 
which  the  human  reason  must  soon  outgrow.  Rising 
heresies  it  put  down  at  first  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
easily ;  then  came  the  period  of  tyranny  and  spasmodic 


•  Vol.  V.  p  404.  t  Ibid.  p.  440. 

t  Ibid.  p.d78.  I  Umm  UV.,  VoL  V.pf».^'-4dl. 
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effort;  aod  the  mendicant  orders  of  preachers  came  forward 
to  torn  the  current  of  men's  thought,  and  get  up  a  coun- 
ter excitement,  and  deprive  heresy  of  its  breath.*  But 
the  culture  which  the  Church  had  nurtured  became  too 
large  for  its  compass.  Scholasticism  and  the  universities 
fir.^t  undermined  the  intellectual  basis  of  its  supremacy.f 
Metaphysical  adroitness  and  ethical  casuistry  nrianaged  to 
diHguine  the  appearance  of  dissent;  and  with  prodigious 
effort  the  elements  of  future  dissolution  were  retained 
in  nominal  nllp^fanco.  But  prrpctual  compromise  did 
its  work.  The  Chiirr  h  found  its  lofty  function  gradually 
reduced  to  the  task  of  self-preservation  anr!  the  o(iic(*  of 
preaching.  It  had  lost  the  prestige  of  inteliectuul  superi- 
ority, and  with  it  that  grand  power  of  organization  and 
centralization,  as  extended  once  over  the  "European 
Synergy"  of  states.  Henceforth  tlie  several  state-mon- 
archies retained  whatever  of  that  orgaiiu  lorce  was  left.f 
Aiid  these  contained  the  elements  of  their  own  decline: 
for  when  the  political  power  of  the  Popes  became  a  shadow, 
and  their  consecration  was  no  longer  of  any  account,  the 
royalty  in  turn  was  undermined  by  its  own  victory,  and 
lost  its  hold  on  the  religious  reverence  of  the  people.  The 
phrase  "Catholic  Majesty''  remained;  but  the  thing  it 
signified  was  rapidly  passing  away.  § 

So  passed  the  first  great  period  of  the  disorganization 
of  the  medieval  system,  —  while  the  Church  still  retained 
its  outward  unity,  and  the  elements  of  its  dissolution 
were  within.  With  the  sixteenth  century  began  a  new 
period.  A  revolntionary  spirit  was  at  work  in  every 
Catholic  country.  —  m  some  leadini^  to  open  secession,  in 
others  working  more  seeretly,  to  this  day.  ^V\v^  three 
centuries  which  followed  have  beca  a  period  ol  r;i|)id  and 
visible  decomposition.  Luiiier,  Calvin,  and  Socuius  rep- 
resent the  protest  made  respectively  again>t  the  disci- 
pline, tlie  hierarchy,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Churcli :  the 
third  marks  the  transition  I'rom  the  theological  to  the  de- 
istic  epoch.  The  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Church 
were  gone.  Its  active  eneigies  were  wielded  by  the  vol- 
nntary  association  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  declined  to  the 
lamentable  condition  of  a  sort  of  universal  mystification, 


•  Vol.  V.  p.  510.  t  Ibid.  p.  5,55. 

X  Ibid.  p.  m.  \  ibid.  p.  560. 
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in  which  each  should  be  at  once,  and  for  the  same  pnr- 
poBe,  both  cheat  and  dope.**  So  the  Bpiritual  power 
changed  hands,  and  lost  respect  Catholicism  became 
serviie,  and  deserted  its  former  noble  mission,  to  vindicate 
the  popular  liberty  and  right.*  The  grand  organization 
of  Christianity  degenerated  into  "  that  multitude  of  het- 
erocf  neons  sects,  of  which  each  held  the  one  !>efore  it  in 
pitv.  nnf]  the  nnr  nftrr  it  in  abhorrence,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  ileeornpi>-iti(in  of  their  tlieologieal  system. f  " 
Hence,  in  Protestant  countries  esp»  ( laliy,  an  afl'ected  hor- 
ror of  spiritual  power,  an  unjust  ^eorn  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  an  absurd  admiration  of  jjojytheistic  antiquity. 
Hence,  too,  a  growth  of  more  dangerous  sophisms  and  fal- 
lacies :  the  idea  that  social  wants  are  to  be  met  by  mere 
change  of  laws ;  the  tendency  to  a  "  metaphvsical  theoc- 
racy," in  the  "reign  of  virtue,"  which  would  be  nothing 
but  the  inauguration  of  cant ;  the  selfish  and  benevolent 
schools  of  ethics,  —  respectively  "  ignorant  cynicism  "  and 
systematized  hypocrisy  " ;  vain  reverence  for  the  **  me^ 
aphysical  abstraction  of  Law,"  made  np  of  a  chaos  of 
jadicial  decisions";  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
temporal  power,— religion,  education,  and  morals  being 
(especially  in  Protestant  countries)  under  the  patronage 
of  tlie  niHng  class ;  the  depravation  of  moral  taste,  as  seen 
in  the  "  Pucelle"  of  Voltaire  and  the  "  Confessions  "  of 
Ronsseati ;  and  the  final  stage  of  Atheism,  with  its  crown- 
ing abstraction  of  "  Nature,"  its  vague  worship  of  "  a  god- 
dess instead  of  a  God,"  and  its  complete  dissolnfion  of 
the  fabric  of  men's  thonuht  and  morals,  —  a  dissolution 
which  the  Cliurch  was  utterly  powerless  to  prevent.^ 

Meanwhile,  a  "  unanimous,  instinctive  movement  of 
reorganization,"  dating  as  far  back  as  the  formation  of 
the  European  system  under  Charlemagne,  continued  in 
the  emancipation  of  labor  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church,  and  receiving  its  final  stimulus  from  the  great 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ^  had 
developed  in  ample  shape  and  proportion  the  reconstmo* 
tive  agencies  of  society.  Its  evolution  had  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  earlier  steps  of  positive  science.  Albertas 

•  Vol.  V.  p  'CT  :  Vul.  VI.  p.  133w 

\  Vol  V.  ]>p.  W>1  and  693. 

%  Lmtara  LV.,  Vol  V.  pp. 

I  Vol.  V.  pp.  4J1,  467,  aod  Vol.  VI.  pp.  46, 104. 
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Magnus,  Eoger  Baoon,  GUileo,  CopeniiciiSy  and  Newton 
lepresent  the  several  stages  of  that  evolution.  A  ^  sort  of 
new  faith"  in  scientific  methods  and  principles  sprang 
np,  taking  the  place,  by  degrees,  in  men's  minds,  of  their 
waning  theological  belief.  The  essential  integrity  of  the 
hnman  mind  was  admirably  shown  in  "the  aniversal 
adoption  of  the  tsvofold  motion  of  the  earth,  a  century 
before  the  Papacy,  hy  a  needless  ificonststency,  had 
at  last  solemnly  tolncitcd  its  C'hristiau  adniissihilitv.*' 
Herein  wns  involved  lh  •  iter  intellect uai  revolution  than  in 
any  other  ^^ingle  step  oi  mental  proi^ress.  "A  doctrine  as 
old  aa  our  mind,  directly  established  on  the  stroni^est  tes- 
timony of  the  most  constant  phenomena,  intimately  l)nimd 
up  with  the  whole  system  oi  ruling  opinions  and  liiv  gen- 
eral interest  of  existing  powers,  .....  one  to  whieli  the 
pride  of  man  lent  an  instinctive  support  in  the  secret 
of  each  individual  oonsoioosness/'  *  was  peaceably  over- 
thrown; and  the  snpremacy  of  sdenoe  in  the  leakn  of 
thought  was  definitely  established.  The  great  contro- 
versy of  Nominalist  and  Realist  was  the  inevitable 
struggle  of  the  positive  spirit  against  the  metaphys- 
ical " ;  as  the  so-called  science  of  Natural  Theology  had 
exhibited  ^Hhe  contradictory  dualism  then  established 
[by  the  schoolmen]  between  the  old  idea  of  Qod  and  the 
new  entity  of  Nature,  —  the  respective  centres  of  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy."  t  Society  and 
politics,  too,  became  tlie  snhjrct  of  j)hilosophic  discus- 
sion, though  as  yet  only  in  a  provisional  wnv.  nnd  by 
HK  ans  of  a  dispersive  empiricism."  J  Labor  l>i  l  ui  to 
be  more  completely  organized.  Machinery  pnper?^rded  a 
larije  piuiion  of  human  toil;  and  the  condition  of  the 
popular  masses  grew  to  in-  the  great  political  problem  of 
modern  times.  Throughout  the  great  European  com- 
monwealth, the  happy  preliminary  development  of  the  new 
social  element  has  constituted,  since  the  Middle  Age,  a 
nnivenal  movement  of  partial  reoompoaitioD,  destined  to 
ooncnr  with  the  simultaneous  movement  of  political  de« 
oom])osition,  so  as,  by  their  inevitable  combination,  to 
give  birth  to  the  final  regenemtion  of  humanity.'^  ^ 
But  the  destructive  and  reproductive  agencies  accom- 


•  Vol.  II.  p.  171.  f  Vol.  VI.  p.  91. 

I  Vol.  VI.  pp.  315, 388.  i  LmM  LVl.,  Vol.  Tt  pp.  1  -  348. 
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panied  each  other  with  nneqaal  steps.  The  old  system 
naaiened  to  its  fall ;  the  new  came  but  slowly  to  take  ita 

place.  Hence  that  great  revolutionary  crisis,  wherein 
;i  ileliberate  experiment  should  display  the  organic  im» 
pou  nce  of  the  critical  principle,  which  had  presided  in 
the  decomposition  of  tlic  ol<l  system."*  Its  premonitory 
Fymptoms  were,  the  ;ii)olition  of  the  Order  of  Jesnits.  the 
financial  reforms  of  '^I'nr^^ot,  and  the  American  lu  volu- 
tion. Destitute  alike  of  doctrine  and  purpose,  conceiving 
of  society  "  as  iiKiefinitely  abaudoacd,  witliout  any  iiule- 
pendent  impulbc  of  its  own,  to  the  interminable  succes- 
eion  of  vain  constitutional  essays,"  the  negative  and 
critical  philosophy,  represented  by  pedantic  and  legal 
formalists,  assumed  the  empire  of  misrule.  The  anda* 
cious  legal  suppression  of  Christianity  signally  displayed 
both  the  caducity  of  an  organization  which  bad  at  last  be- 
come essentially  foreign  to  modem  life,  and  the  need  of  a 
new  spiritual  order  capable  of  directing  fitly  the  regenera- 
tion of  humanity."  The  strenuous  and  apt  policy  of  the 
**  Convention  "  saved  France  from  the  imminent  peril  (in- 
duced by  the  i^uilty  incapability  of  the  Girondist  party)  of 
being  severed  into  petty  states.f  The  fall  of  Rob(^s[)ierre 
was  "  the  first  decisive  symptom  of  the  inevitable  decline 
of  a  disastrous  policy,  wbicli,  it?  spite  of  tlie  most  horrid 
excesses  of  exceptional  proceedmn;s,  could  succeed  only 
in  organizing  a  complete  retrogradation."  With  bim, 
however,  (re{)resenting  the  dtistical  or  rcU^Tioiis  party  of 
the  revolutionists,)  had  ijegun  a  rca(  ium,  w  hn  h  was  con- 
tinued in  the  "  reestablishmcnt  of  iiion  iK  liv.  uiuit  r  a  vain 
imperial  disguise,'*  by  Jionaparte, —  -  a  man  almost  an 
alien  to  France,  coming  from  a  backward  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  especially  animated,  under  the  secret  impulse 
of  a  superstitious  temperament,  by  an  involuntary  admi- 
ration of  the  old  social  hierarchy;  while  the  measureless 
ambition  which  devoured  him  was  lealiy,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vast  characteristic  charlatanism,  associated  with 
no  eminent  mental  superiority,  except  what  is  found  in 
hb  undeniable  talent  for  war,  much  more  akin,  especially 
in  oar  day,  with  moral  energy,  than  with  intellectual 


*  Vol.  VI.  p.  316.    It  WW  th«  ftiHilinaot  of  the  political  drauu  of  tbo 

Gn'ek  pliilo^ophprs.    8ao  Vol.  V.  p.  S6$* 
I  Vol.  VI.  p.  a76. 
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force  *  Then  came  the  reetoration  of  monarchy,  with  no 
nobler  pretension  than  to  keep  the  peace ;  the  professed 
government  of  interests,  so  dtflerent  from  the  revolution- 
ary heroism;  the  rise  of  jonmalism;  the  increasing  de- 
dine  of  the  Church,  its  ranks  more  and  more  recruited 
among  inferior  natures'*;  the  immenBc  military  police,  or 
standing  army;  and,  along  with  a  new  Industrial  develop- 
ment, the  greater  imminency  of  the  social  problem,  and 
the  greater  need  of  reconstruction.f 

What  18  needed  now  is  the  due  combination  of  ele- 
ments already  existing.  Notnif  "  jtpiritnal  power"  is  at 
prrpont  rocofj^iiized.  To  rehabilitate*  thr  old  Calliolicism 
is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Perpetual  controversy  has 
consumed  the  vitality  and  social  effieieney  of  reliirious 
beliefs.  A  political  solution  of  the  d  liieulty  is  no  r^olu- 
tion  at  all.  The  true  foundation  of  authority  must  be 
"the  coiiiklence  spontaneously  reposed  in  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority."  All  that  prevents  the  scientific 
world  from  occupying  the  noble  position  of  leading 
in  the  social  regeneration  is  the  want  of  decision  and 
breadth  of  view  among  those  who  constitute  it  The 
difficulty  it  may  find  vnil  be  firom  within ;  as  with  Hil- 
debrand,  in  his  construction  of  the  Catholic  system*  %  Bnt 
tliere  is  every  need  that  the  effort  should  be  made;  and 
that  henceforth  the  conduct  of  education  and  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  orders  (now  abandoned  by  "  the  Church**) 
should  be  assumed  as  the  especial  charge  and  commission 
of  science.  Its  special  office  is,  to  carry  good  common 
sense  into  every  subject  accessible  to  human  reason."  A 
direction  should  be  given  to  the  popular  demand?,  moral 
nther  ihnn  political.  Tlie  stewnrd'^fiip  of  wealth,  the 
right  to  (  'liication  and  employme  nt,  are  to  be  enforeed. 
And  thiri  new  spiritual  power,  wliieh  must  needs  gain  the 
popular  allegiance  aiid  assent,  will  speedily  have  to  inter- 
ier  to  reconcile  di.^M  nsions  that  might  be  fatal.  The 
following  is  the  language  in  which  M.  Comte  heralds,  six 
ynrs  in  advance,  the  recent  shocks  in  the  European 
sv^^teni :  — • 

"Til  the  painful  collisions,  inevitably  preparing  for  us  tlirough 
the  existing  anarchy,  under  the  ready  excitement  of  luitcful  pas- 
8ioni»  and  subversive  8cx;ial  dreams  [ulopies)^  the  true  philoso* 

•  Vol.  TI.  p.  386.        t  Vd.  TI.  pp.  %  Vol.  VL  p.  453. 
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phera,  who  shall  have  foreseen  theoif  will  be  alteftdy  prepared 

duly  to  derive  from  them  the  great  social  lessons  which  iliey 
should  offer  to  all ;  thus  showint;  !«  either  side  the  ino\  iiahle  in- 
sufficiency of  purely  poliiical  measures  for  the  true  eml  they  re- 
spectively have  in  view,  —  the  one  as  to  progress,  the  other  as  to 
order,  —  the  common  realization  of  which  must  now  depend  on  a 
total  reomnizatioQ,  lint  and  above  all  spiritual  [intellectual  and 
moral].  The  fatal  infirmity  of  our  nature,  intellectual  or  aflec* 
tive,  obliges  us  perhaps  to  regard  the^c  unhappy  conflicts  as  alone 
able  to  compel  upon  all,  and  chiefly  the  class  in  power,  a  convic- 
tion so  indispensable,  and  yet  so  opposed  hy  all  the  hahits  and 
inclinations  now  prevalent.  Wo  nnny  nt  least  affirm,  that,  if  these 
stoffii^  f  nn  really  be  averteii,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  a  vast 
systemuuc  development  of  the  true  philosophical  action,  whose 
social  advent  is,  on  the  contrary,  blindly  repulsed  in  our  duy  by 
statesmen  of  all  parties.  Bonaparte  miserably  let  go  the  happiest 
possible  occasion  of  thus  preparing  for  the  future:  it  is  scaroc 
likely  that  there  will  arise  hereafter  any  temporal  power,  personal 
or  collective,  competent  to  repair  ir»  this  r*  i!  jrd  that  stupendous 
error,  which  history  (lonhtless  will  one  day  deplore,  as  most  fatal 
to  the  whole  modern  evolution."  —  Vol.  VI.  p.  612. 

To  sum  up  rapidly  the  conclusion  of  ibis  longest  and 
perhaps  most  important  chapter  of  his  work:  he  vindi* 
cates  the  new  power  "  as  ettectaal  for  the  caase  of  or- 
der ;  claims  its  agency  as  8uper8edin«T  the  old  system  of 
education;  exhibits  its  points  of  contact  and  alliance  with 
the  Severn!  existiiif^  parties;  und,  after  a  digression  on 
the  study  of  "  less  advancr-d  populations,"  proceeds  to 
show  the  various  degrees  oi  preparation  for  the  Uiiul  re- 
construction in  the  several  European  nations.*  And, 
finally,  as  a  first  pmctical  measure  towards  this  end,  he 
suggests  the  forming  of  an  association,  to  be  entitled 
the  "  Positive  Committee  of  tlie  West,"  —  which  wi»ul(l, 
doubtless,  in  course  of  time,  lead  to  the  estabiishmeuL  of 
a  true  international  power,  f 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  consisting  of  three  closing 
lectures,  is  occupied  with  a  more  special  exposition  of  the 
positive"  or  scientific  method  as  applying  to  the  quea- 
tlons  thos  laid  open,  together  with  an  elaborate  comparison 


*  TIm  order  of  their  nptiMM  fbr  the  **poettiv«  "  oonditton  i«,  t.  Franoet 

S.  Italy,  3.  Germiiny,  4   EnglHiid,  and  \u»i\y,  Spain.    It  h  worihy  of  re- 
mark, ihiii  he  re^iriis  the  CHiholic  cniiniritfti  ns  niort;  fully  prepared  (or  a 
generiil  diHavnwnl  of  ull  rt*ligion.    Vol  VI.  p  &ilttseq. 
tLeolMraLVlLVol.Vl.pp.S44-6M. 
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of  thU  with  other  niethods,  as  to  each  particnlar  point  of 
application*  To  notice  thia  portion  adequately  would 
take  up  at  least  the  limits  of  another  article.  We  are 
happy  in  being  spared  that  task,  and  in  being  able  to  le* 

fer  our  readers  to  the  independent,  yd  consentaneoofl, 
elaboration  of  the  same  subject  by  Mill,  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  Logic. 

The  pec'ul i  ir  fortn  of  his  nc<^ation  of  rplio^ions  beliefs  is 
that,  we  apprciKuid,  by  which  M.  Comtt-  Ims  b<  i  n  rliiffly, 
if  not  altogother,  known  among  the  larger  class  ut  readers. 
Without  eonrealing  this,  it  has  at  the  fcsanio  time  been 
onr  purpose  to  state  his  method  and  system  as  a  whole,  so 
as  to  give  his  special  opinions  ihat  degree  of  perspective 
and  relief  which  they  have  in  his  own  mind.  A  position 
which  exposes  him  to  the  virulent  hostility  of  every  known 
party  should  be  examined  (when  held  by  an  able  and  sin- 
cere man)  with  peculiar  caution,  and  a  desiie  to  be  scru* 
pulously  just  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  not  to  be 
confounded  in  the  charge  of  vulgar  atheism ;  and  that  the 
commonplaces  of  natural  theology  are  of  very  little  ser* 
vice  in  considering  his  argument  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
he  has  elaborately  studied  and  carefully  weighed  the  his* 
torical  significance  of  each  principal  phasis  of  theological 
opinion  ;  and  has  sought,  in  bis  own  fashion,  to  do  ample 
justice  to  them  all.  And  we  tliink  it  will  be  allowed  by 
those  who  have  exfimined  his  work,  that,  for  the  clearness 
of  f^ppreciation  with  which  he  discerns  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  the  forming  period  of  human  society,  and  for  the 
breadth  of  vision  anrl  fertility  of  suggestion  with  which  he 
surveys  and  describes  the  field  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophical history,  he  has  no  superior.  No  Catholic  writer, 
not  even  Count  de  Maistre,  has  more  ably  set  forth 
the  constructive  function  of  the  Church ;  no  man,  not 
even  Benjamin  Constant,  has  more  fully  and  justly  rep- 
resented the  working  of  the  religious  element  in  the 
primitive  era  of  the  human  race. 

What,  then,  is  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of  his  phi- 
losophy?  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  have  honcwy 


•  As  BUppU'rnt'Titnry  labors*.  M. Comte  ann  'tinrpi  the  fnlluivin;^  —  1  Plii- 
liMopb^  of  Matlieiuutics, 2  vols. ;  8.  Syateiu  of  Social  FbiiuiH»i>lijr,  4  vols.; 
S.  True  Method  ofPotitivc  Educaliiui,  1  to!.;  4.  Action  of  Mao  upoo  tbe 
Natural  Wcirhi ,  1  vol.  Wo  tto  unawttfo  llMt  oithor of  tbofo  prqjeotod  works 
bw  jot  boeo  published. 
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nuncDderecl  ourself  to  bis  influence,  and  weighed  each 
■nggestion  that  he  has  made,  for  the  sake  of  testing,  faiilj 
as  we  might,  the  force  he  brought  to  bear.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  widrning  and  deepening  and  shifting  of  the 
perspective;  but,  as  respects  the  essential  elements  of 
reli«<ious  conviction,  we  do  not  tind  them  alterpd  or  di- 
minished. The  fact  is,  the  range  of  his  argnuu  nt,  and 
the  bearing  of  his  thongjht,  are  mainly  aside  froiu  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  fo  regard  with  most  interest 
as  our  peenliar  "  theologieal  "  domain.  So  that  his  argu- 
ments, if  so  they  be  called,  aimed  at  religious  ideas 
themselves,  or  the  objects  ol  them,  simply  "  pasa  by  Ud  aa 
tlie  idle  wind,  which  we  regard  not"  We  can  accept  in 
good  faith  his  immenae  aervicesi  in  the  way  of  hiatorioal 
and  Bcientific  criticisni,  and  aociai  philosophy,  without 
being  in  the  least  distnfbed  by  the  (act  that  he  ia  an  in- 
fidel/' and  that  he  ignoiee  utterly  what  to  ns  is  sacnd 
and  cherished  truth.  We  will  state  more  explicitly  what 
we  mean. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  social  application  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  leli^ous  idea,  which  alone  concerns  his  phil* 
OBophic  view ;  i.  e.  his  first  business  is  to  discard  a  the* 
ological  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  system* 

Thus,  in  what  is  the  real  drift  and  essential  application 
ot  his  doctrine,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him ;  for  it  is 
only  the  position  which  our  national  eonstitution  (as 
opposed  to  the  British)  has  sanctioned,  antl  which  the 
American  people,  Catholics  and  all,  have  ratiiied  with 
one  accord. 

In  the  next  place,  as  long  as  his  |iliilu^o])hy  is  true  to 
its  legiiinialu  Innction,  it  does  not  invade  directly  the 
province  of  religious  faith.  With  the  private  opinions  of 
M.  Comte  the  non-believer  in  Christianity,  or  in  any  re* 
ligion  at  all,  we  have  simply  nothing  to  do :  in  his  pM- 
loBophy,  as  expounder  of  sdenoe,  history^  and  society,  we 
can  take  unalloyed  satisfturtion,  quite  independent  of 
those  opinions.  For  his  system,  it  will  be  observed^  is 
essentiaJly  neffotwef  not  privative,  as  to  religious  idMS. 
It  ignores y  but  on  its  own  principles  it  cannot  (h  nif.  He 
repudiates  the  name  atheist  or  materialist  as  distinctly,* 
as  he  would  that  of  religionist  disdainfully.    If  he  de* 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  539,  note ;  alao,  Vol.  VI.  p.  846. 
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dares  to  be  ^  absolotely  inftooessible  and  void  of  sense 
for  us  the  investigatioii  of  what  are  called  eoMei,  origioal 
or  final,'*  we  oertalniy  are  not  bound  to  trouble  onrselvea 
about "  the  cause  oi  this  defect,''  or  to  account  for  the 
mental  idiosyncrasy.  As  to  the  proposition  that  there  is 
no  God  —  i.  e.  no  shaping  and  governing  Intellect,  no 
wise  forothonght,  no  parental  care — in  the  universe,  we 
cannot  possibly  put  it  in  such  shnpr  that  it  should  ovor 
present  a  question  to  be  discussed.  Utterly  perplexed  and 
embfirrassed  at  Hndin*T  such  a  rnind  as  Couite's  proferrinj]^ 
to  consider  every  subjtu't  as  if  there  wcrf  no  (iod,  and 
even  engaged  in  special  pleading  here  and  there  to  refute 
the  ideas  which  connect  themselves  with  the  belief  in  a 
Deity  (for which  he  considers  that  the  idea  of  Humanity 
is  a  more  than  ample  substitute),'  we  can  only  think 
that  there  is  perhaps  something  hopelessly  at  fault  in  the 
statement  of  the  question,  ^poselbly,  in  every  statemeat 
of  it  that  can  be  made  by  the  human  mind  What  in* 
terests  ns,  therefore,  is  not  to  answer  set  arguments,  for 
of  these  he  offers  none;  bnt  to  conjecture,  if  we  can,  what  - 
the  state  of  mind  may  be  which  chooses  negation  beibre 
belief.  The  influences  which  may  have  set  that  way, 
we  think  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
pac:es. 

Still  further:  an  admission,  of  the  utmost  moment  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  made  by  him  perpetually,  in  the  very 
substitutes  he  offers  from  time  to  time,  to  supersede  our 
religious  notions.  Thus  hr  considers  that  tfic  science  of 
Astronomy  has  substituted  lor  the  old  (i<u  triue  of  liual 
causes  the  conception  of  condiiiois  of  exisicnce^  "whose 
scope  and  fruitfulness  are  far  superior."!  He  is  also  at 
pains  to  explain  facts  seeminj^ly  exceptional  into  con- 
foruiity  with  the  true  law  of  human  development,  so  as 
to  prove  the  existence  of  more  goodness  and  wisdom  in 
the  universe  than  we  had  supposed.  He  insists  that  hu- 
man society  is  by  the  same  fundamental  law  in  every 
case  the  best  that  the  conditions  will  admit ;  %  and  cer* 

•Vol,  VI.  p.  601. 

t  Vol.  II.  p  4(1.    Alfo,  p.  179.   *<  For  tho  fantastic  and  cn«rvatilif  id«a  of 

a  tinivcriso  :irr)in£;ei1  for  iiktii,  we  Kub>>titiile  the  re.tl  atid  livt  )>j  f■'^tlr^•ptif)n  of 
OoaDf  discovuriiif  by  uogiitve  exerciMt  of  liia  iutellvcl  Uie  true  guuerai  luwg 
of  tlitt  world."   Alio,  Vol.  Ill  p.  m 
\  Vol.  IV.  p.        ftUo,  Ibid.  pp.  587. 
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taiiilv  implies  some  correspondiiiL':  ihonLi^bt,  in  each  in- 
staiK  e  where  he  employs  liis  favorite  phrase,  it  is  almost 
net  lless  to  say,  that  it  is  ])recisely  this  tendency,  this 
etibrt,  this  vitality,  this  seizing  on  every  occasiuii  to  secure 
the  mur^l  lavorable  result,  which  to  us  is  the  ai?eney  of 
Providence,  and  the  beneficent  power  of  Uod.  To  the 
theist  doctrine,  as  to  that  of  negation,  there  is  the  sphere 
of  metaphysical  necessity :  oiily  to  the  one  it  repreitents 
a  holy  Will ;  to  the  other,  a  baie,  immutable  Fact  But 
when  the  Fact  becomes  a  Law,  a  Tendency,  a  conscioiiB 
Purpose,  and  a  life,  then  to  us  it  aeoesearily  beoomee 
Divine  *  On  the  whole,  as  the  basis  of  a  reiigioos  oon* 
ception,  we  like  the  phrase  conditions  of  existence " 
decidedly  better  than  tnc  older  and  narrower  one. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  M.  Comte  ought  to  have  re- 
stricted himself  to  his  Intimate  office,  which  is,  to  ex- 
pound the  true  function  and  place  of  science,  and  the 
strictly  scientific  or  social  bearings  of  religious  opinions. 
A  theological  opinion  may  be  irrelevant,  or  obscure,  or 
dmibttui,  or  feebly  held,  or  inconsistently  stated,  or  vio- 
lealiy  contested;  and  for  any  or  all  these  reaiions,  it  may 
be  unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  political  combinations,  and 
so  to  play  a  part  in  the  future  social  evolution  of  man- 
kind. 5So  far  he  has  a  right  to  go;  but  no  farther.  The 
office  of  science  is  to  expound  to  us  ilie  laws  of  that  met- 
aphysical necessity  of  which  we  spoke.  As  he  well  says,t 
it  seeks  "  not  causes,  but  relations " ;  it  is  the  state- 
meat  of  law,  not  of  foots."  So  far  forth  as  science,  it 
doubtless  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  In  its  processes,  it  must  deal  with  facts 
strictly  as  if  there  were  nothing  beyond.   It  must  know, 


*  We  are  torry  to  be  obligtd  to  notice,  in  this  oooneetion,  the  weaknen 

and  fuliliiy  of  the  direot  nttempia  of  M.  Comtf  to  astiail  iJio  rfrtt^lmis  admi- 
ration with  which  unsophij^ticuled  men  regard  (lie  adaplutiouii  ut  t  hi*  outward 
world,  and  the  prorisione  of  natural  life.  That  (Vol.  II.  p.  37)  he  ia  at 
pains  to  dispamge  ilie  arrangement  of  the  solar  »Tstern,  nppar«'iulY  for  no 
reason  at  all.  bo  also  (Vol.  111.  pp.  A'&it  T£))  he  asttiiros us  tiiul  thu  functiona 
of  the  eye,  the  bladder,  and  the  motive  apparatoa  are  not  quite  what  they 
should  be  irul  again  (Vol.  \'f  d  881),  that  artificial  vvurks  are  in  their  way 
decidedly  better  than  the  natural.  We  will  just  mention,  also,  tu  this  place, 
bit  ailuaiOD  to  the  resigned  and  cheerful  suicide  of  Condorcet  (Vol.  iV.p. 
2^),  as  an  example  of  resignation  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  bouta  of  Chnt- 
tian  endurance.  It  is  to  be  observed,  by  tho  wny,  tli-i'  rillti«s}f>n  is  made 
to  the  theological  ar^uuiont  from  comparuiive  auaioiuy  m  lU  connection  with 
palicontology,  and  that  the  latter  acienoe  it  sot  reoocniaed  at  all. 
1  Vol.  VI.  pp.  701,703. 
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in  Older  to  foreknow";  it  must  shift  the  oonditions,  so  as 
to  watch  the  change  wfought  in  the  result.  To  foresee 
or  control  the  phenomena,  M.  Comte  thinks,  is  destmo- 

live  of  any  religious  understanding  of  them.  What  sort 
of  Divine  agency  won  VI  he  have?  Should  Providence  act 
capriciously  ?  *  If  the  necessity  is  in  the  direction  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  (as  contends),  it  is  so  far  an 
extension  of  our  religious  concieption,  "and  a  pi  t'L'rcss  in 
our  idea  of  God.  But  with  the  previous  opinion,  that 
the  Necessity  is  the  Life  ur  Will  or  Agency  of  Deity, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  his  lawiul  science  which 
can  come  near  to  dauiage  it. 

And  still  further,  let  us  consider  that  enlargement  of 
the  domain  of  law,  which  it  is  the  especial  purpose  of 
this  treatiae  to  expound.  It  signifies,  simply,  that  the 
same  sovereign  W  is  over  men  and  nations  as  over  thinfls* 
Behind  the  strifes  and  crimes  and  calamities  and  revolup 
tions  of  mankind,  there  is  a  region  of  fixed  and  immatable 
Necessity.  This  it  is,  which  to  us  is  the  purpose  or  will 
of  God.  The  grand  general  features  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, taken  in  the  mass,  are  the  steps  and  indications  of 
that  sovereign  Will.  The  law  is  not  mechanical,  but 
dynamic  and  vital.  It  works  by  living  forces,  —  by  cre- 
ative and  reproductive  energies.  WhtMi  we  submit  our- 
selves in  the  Inst  resort  to  its  nrrc^sii  v,  it  is  to  a  law  of 
the  same  sort  as  that  which  tiie  j)l:iiiets  ohry  in  their 
cuiirses,  the  moon  in  her  monthly  round,  the  occairs  tidal 
swell,  and  the  ripening  fielHs  of  grain.  It  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  what  we  think  and  do,  just  as  the  earth's 
revolution  is  allowed  for  in  our  observations  of  a  planet's 
paih  ;  and  no  more  than  the  general  law  of  growth  inter- 
feres with  the  special  development  of  a  plant  after  its 
kind,  does  this  sovereign  Necessity  interfere  with  the  free 
personality  and  moral  liberty  of  man.f  It  marks  out  a 
plan  or  a  pattern  on  a  great  scale,  which  each  period  or 
event  in  history  contributes  to  fill  out  It  appoints  those 
unvarying  conditions  of  permanence  and  average^  from 
which  human  conduct  in  the  mass  can  never  depart  verv 
for,  and  to  which  the  return  swing  of  the  pendulum  will 
presently  bring  it  back.   It  sets  the  height  of  the  middle 


*  The     possibility  of  arbitnirj  interTentinn  "  is  the  only  r;9»ential  idM 
which  he  aUows  modern  theism  to  have  retained.    Vol.  VI.  p.  713. 
t  Sm  <•  CbruUaii  Estmiow '*  Ibr  May,  1846^  Vol.  V.of  tbia  SeriM,  p.  346. 
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tide,  which  the  pprpetua!  ebb  and  flow  may  pass  and  re- 
pn>s  fnr  f'vrr,  without  obliterating  the  metes  and  bounds, 
oreo!i;r;nii<  tin:^  that  Eternal  Word  which  sayr*,  Hitherto 
shalt  Uiou  come,  but  no  furtlier;  and  here  f^hail  thy  proud 
waves  h»'  stayed."  It  defines  the  point  towards  which 
human  evolution  is  for  ever  tending,  and  foreordains  the 
steps  that  conduct  to  it.  All  this,  we  understand  it, 
u«id  are  far  from  wishing  to  deny,  illustrates  the  province 
and  operation  of  Law,  and  as  such  is  always  open  to  be 
studied  scientifically.  But  it  also  speaks  to  as  of  a  Will 
behind  that  law*  It  is  as  eBsenttal  to  the  providential  aa 
to  the  scientifie  interpretation  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind: 
and  so  science,  in  every  conceivable  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, can  never  be  any  thing  else  to  us  than  an  ex- 
pounding of  the  pTinctples  of  that  *^Art,  whereby  God 
made  and  governs  the  world/' 

1'his  view,  that  Law  is  the  working  of  an  immutable 
Will,  our  author  is  pleased*  to  rail  an  ingenious  arti* 
dee  "  of  the  schoolmen.  To  us  it  is  the  necessary  modern 
transformation  and  interpretation  ol  the  equally  necessary 
fundamental  religious  thoni^ht.  By  every  test  we  have 
a  right  to  apply,  that  thought  is  shown  to  be  native  and 
inalienable,  —  necessarily  inwron^^ht  in  the  constitution  of 
the  hninan  min<).  If  has  survivc-d  every  ehange  ol"  knowl- 
edir«'  or  belici ;  it  survived  that  greatest  of  all  intellectual 
revolutions,  the  accepted  proof  of  the  motion  ol  Ujc  earth ; 
it  has  only  taken  new  .^iuijie  and  fresh  impulse  when  com- 
pelled to  shift  its  ground,  without  losing  any  thing  of  its 
vigor  or  its  identity.  As  soon  as  any  form  of  belief,  any 
statement  of  sdeooe,  becomes  fixed  and  familiar,  it  is 
forthwith  made  the  subject-matter  of  religious  specula* 
tion,  and  the  basis  of  a  new  religious  conception.  We 
have  not  been  particularly  impressed^  ourselvesi  with  the 
argument  of  Chalmers's  ^  Astronomical  Discourses,''  or 
Babbage's  "  Bridge  water  Treatise,"  or  the  translacid  spec- 
ulations of  "  The  Stars  and  the  Earth.''  But  all  these 
have  a  significaiir  (  far  more  important  than  their  special 
trains  of  thought ;  which  is,  as  illustrations  of  the  propo- 
sition just  stated.  The  religious  mind  transmutes  the 
**  fixed  facts,"  of  whatever  order,  into  food  and  stimulus 
for  its  devotion,  readily  and  easily  as  the  sunlight  traos- 


•  Val.  V,  p.  7ia 
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mutes  vague  drifts  of  mUt  into  vast  fields  flooded  with 
glory.  And  we  do  not  apprehend  any  possible  form  that 
may  be  given  to  hmnan  knowledge,  which  can  alter  this 
primary  and  unchanging  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  The  " theological  strife"  is  not  dcticrted 
and  left  behind,  since  no  clement  of  our  (  alt  urc  ceases  in  its 
effect  upon  us ;  but  is  taken  up  and  carried  along  with 
the  progress  of  the  mind,  and  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  succepsive  stages  of  its  development.  M.  Comte 
micrht  have  seen  this  fact,  if  he  had  attended  more  care- 
fully and  less  scornfully  to  the  course  t)f  thought  in  Prot- 
estant countries.  Not  to  liave  seen  it,  involves  what  we 
mubt  regard  as  a  most  unfortunate  feature,  if  not  a  radi- 
cal vice  and  fallacy,  of  his  work. 

We  are  the  more  interested  in  this  argmnent,  that  the 
work  we  have  been  considering  contains  what  is  doubt- 
less the  ultimate  form  of  religious  unbelief.  Already,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  the  current  is  turned ;  and  from  a 
blind  and  prejudiced  hostility  towards  every  religious  con- 
viction alike,  the  present  ])hasis  of  denial  accepts  the  his- 
torical significance  of  each,  and  its  essential  oflicc  in  aid 
of  human  development  It  is  a  calm,  dispassionate,  broad 
judgment,  even  if  at  times  prejudiced  and  austere,  which 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Tlie  utmost  that  can  be 
said  i^.  tlint  scicnrr  has  completely  (iriven  off  the  oliieious 
interlerencc  ol  theology.  Tt  has  vindicated  its  own  men- 
tal independence,  and  its  (  *\vn  sufficient  basis.  Hence- 
forth, we  shall  hear  of  no  such  platitudes  as  the  especially 
rcIiL^ious  character  of  this  or  that  science,  or  the  ignorant 
niaivel  and  reproach  of  religious  men  at  the  undevout- 
ncss  of  scientific  men.  The  two  departments  of  thought 
.  are  likely  to  stand  hereafter  by  their  independent  princi- 
ples and  their  separate  evidence.  We  think  it  is  best 
they  should.  The  processes  of  science  were  long  enough 
cumbered  with  theolo^cal  prejudice;  and  we  nave  not 
to  wonder  if  theology  is  now  and  then  sued  for  aireais. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  or  overlook  the  evident  fact,  that,  in 
the  present  condition  of  things,  theology  would  be  the 
worse  sufferer  in  an  open  counict.  She  need  not  suppli- 
cate for  mercy;  but  she  should  calmly  and  patientlv 
abide  by  her  own  ground.  It  may  be,  that  for  the  guid- 
ing of  the  general  thought,  for  hints  of  ethical  doctrine, 
for  maxims  and  grounds  of  iatellectual  certainty,  tor  the 
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conditions  of  substantial  well-being  and  social  order,  we 
jnust  iin  {]r<f  tn  the  priiicij)les  and  rnpfhods  of  natural 
science,  n iiJcr-tood  in  ita  maj^nificent  breadth  and  com- 
pass, as  here  dehned.  But  tlieolo^^y  can  afford  to  yield 
gracefully,  where  she  once  ruled  triumphantly,  knowl- 
edge and  Faith  will  still  as  ever  divide  the  broad  hrma- 
raent  ol  liuman  thought  Knowledge  comprehends  that 
which  is  within  the  visible  horizon:  Faith  apj^rciiends 
that  which  is  beyond.  The  circle  of  the  first  may  w  iden, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  other  will  be  more  remote. 
But  nothing  can  eifectaally  be  lost  or  diminished  from 
the  Infinite.  And  Religion,  as  the  inspiration  of  Thought, 
the  soul  of  Goodness,  and  the  light  of  Life,  will  bold  its 
own.  i  n.  A. 


AtT.  m.— UNITARIANISM  IN  THE  SlXTEE^iTH  AND 
SKV£NT££NTE  C£NTUR1£S.* 

The  "Rev.  "Robert  "Wallace,  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
after  cnmpN  tini^  ilie  regular  course  of  study  at  jManchea- 
ter  C\)llf  ge,  York,  commenced  lile  in  1815  as  a  Uniiuiian 
clergyman  in  Chesterfield,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the 
congregation  of  Elder- Yard  Chapel,  previously  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  George  Kenrick.  From  this  place, 
where  bis  services  were  bighly  valued,  be  was  called  in 
1840  to  fill  the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  collegiate  instlto* 
tion  at  Manchester.  Here  he  labored  for  six  years,  enjoy- 
ing the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  Icnew  him,  and  perform* 
ing  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
and  the  public,  until  the  state  of  bis  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  post  for  some  less  arduous  work  in  a  more 
agreeable  atmosphere.    Immediately  on  resigning  his 


*  Jhititrinilnrian  Iliography:  or  Sketch  f.s  of  thr  IJres  and  If  ritinns  nf  dis' 
tinvuisltfd  .lnOlrinttariiins ;  exhibUing  a  i'uic  of  the  6iiile  uf  llu.  Lmtariau 
Doetrm^  and  Worship  in  the  primeifat  MaienM  of  Europe,  from  thr  Rrformm* 
tion  to  thr  Cl  'He  of  thr  Sfrfntrrnth  Century.  To  which  it  prrjixtd  a  Ilintory 
qf  Vtdiariiinism  ia  England  during  the  »ame  Period.  By  Uubkrt  Wal- 
LACV,  F.  G.  8.,  and  member  of  the  HiMtorico^Tbeologicdr  Society  of  Lt^in- 
don :  E.  T.  Whitfield.    IddO.    3  ▼ol«.  dvo.  pp.  Ixsx.,  461, 
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professorship,  he  went  to  Bath,  at  the  cordial  invitation 
of  the  society  worshipping  in  Trim  Street  Chapel ;  and 
here,  ailter  preaching  nearly  four  yenrs,  his  life  was 

brought  to  a  close,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1850,  two  months 
only  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Antitrinitarian  Biog- 
raphy." His  career  was  uneventfol.  It  was  a  life  of 
plain,  homely,  diligent  usefulness.  His  cast  of  mind  was 
grave  and  inquiring;  not  imaginative,  but  fond  of  dry 
research,  patient  and  pcrsovrrini::.  In  social  disposition, 
he  ivas  mild,  ch«  rrtal,  and  atlcctionate ;  not  passionate 
or  firm  on  strati  ve,  but  s^cnial  and  true.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
uo  genius.  He  was  nothing  more  than  a  hard,  conscien- 
tious student  in  the  learning  ol  the  past,  candid,  lil)cral, 
industrious,  an  uld-fashiunetl  searcher  of  the  Scripuiics, 
and  content  to  get  his  trnili  Irom  them.  In  his  depart- 
ments of  study  he  became  distinguished  ;  for  besides  the 
honorable  office  he  held  at  Manchester,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Hit»torico-Theoloncal  Society  of  Leipsic.  For  a 
modem  clergyman  Mr.  Wallace  was  rather  a  volaminons 
author ;  writing  not  only  upon  theological,  but  also  upon 
philological  and  scientific  subjects*  But  he  will  be  known 
mainly  as  a  stout  champion  of  Unitarianism :  and  here 
his  fame  will  rest,  as  he  desired  it  should,  upon  the  book 
under  review.  At  intervals,  for  twenty-four  years,  he 
toiled  upon  this  work  with  most  laudable  devotedness. 
Still,  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  what  he  originally  designed 
to  produce,  and,  we  may  add,  of  what  he  should  have 
produced  with  his  mat^  rin!-^.  Mr.  Wallace  at  first  pro- 
posed, as  his  preface  iniornis  n*^.  ''to  point  out  the  origin, 
and  trace  the  gradual  developnient  ol  the  dochine  ol  the 
Trinity;  '^ecotidlv,  to  produce  testinu)nies  of  ante-Nicene 
writers  to  ihe  sujjreniacy  of  the  Father;  and  thirdly,  to 
give  a  series  ol  biographical  notices  of  those,  who,  since 
the  general  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'JVinity  among 
Christians,  have  rejected  or  impugned  that  doctrine."  But 
this  original  plan  of  the  work  was  abandoned  as  too  large. 
Then  he  thought  he  would  deal  only  with  the  third  division 
of  his  scheme,  and  woald  merely  give  an  account  of  Anti- 
trinitarians  from  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  This  outline  again  proving  too 
comprehensive,  he  determined  to  commence  with  the 
Kefonnation.  But  even  now,  the  task  was  heavier  than 
he  chose  to  undertake,  and  he  finally  concluded  tocutoflf 
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the  end  of  his  story  a-  well  as  the  beLriniiin^?,  and  to  limit 
blmseli  to  the  bixteeiith  and  sevcnternth  eeuturit's.  This 
and  no  more  he  has  given  us,  —  the  memoir?*,  ^vnufy 
enough  loo,  of  iinobscnre  Unitarians,  whether  auriior:^  or 
not.  who  lived  in  a  section  of  two  hundred  years.  The 
mrut-  i  I  lls  of  the  book  are  derived  mainly  from  the  older 
wurk.->  of  Sandiuj*,  Boek,  aiid  Zeltner,  aiul  from  the  more 
modern  ones  of  Trechsel  and  lUgen.*  The  method  is  es- 
sentially that  of  Sandius,  chronological.  Mr.  Wallace  has 
eertainly  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book  perfect  ao- 
oording  to  his  idea.  It  is  snffidently  learned ;  evideooe 
is  aocunmlated  upon  evesy  doabtfoi  biographical  or  bib- 
liographical point;  there  is  a  full  catalogue  of  each  an* 
thor's  writings,  sometimes  occupying  more  space  than  the 
acoomit  of  his  life  and  opinioiis.  The  disputed  detailaof 
personal  history  are  carefully  dwelt  upon.  If  one  wishes 
to  know  about  the  Unitarianism  of  John  Locke  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  authenticity  of  Milton's  "  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,"  or  Calvin's  treatment  of  Servetus, 
Mr.  Wallace  can  tell  him  of  snch  thinp?.  The  volumes 
are  very  elaborately  written;  inde<Ml,  the  lan«^uage  is  so 
consciously  precise  as  to  Yiv  in  some  plaeef<  ob>ieure,  and 
even  incorrect.  Scrupulous  acciflracy  in  rrpcjrting  his- 
torical facts  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  book.  It  is  far 
from  being  interesting.  It  is  dull  and  hard;  not  very  nu- 
tricious.  It  is  neither  dramatic  nor  pictorial,  as  it  might 
easily  have  been.  It  is  not  historical  or  philosophical,  as 
it  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  It  exhibits  no  unity  or 
harmony  of  plan  whatever.  We  have  not  here  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  external  fortunes  of  Unitarianism, 
unless  the  convenient  Chronological  Table  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  may  be  considered  such.  We  are  not  told 
of  its  rise,  its  progress,  and  its  extension,  of  its  fate  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
respect  to  legal  and  social  position,  of  the  influences  that 
favored  or  obstructed  it,  of  its  patrons,  professors,  or 
schools  ;  in  short,  we  have  nothing  like  a  comprehensive, 
historical  view  of  the  civil,  social,  and  theological  position 
of  Unitarianism.  Neither  does  Mr.  Wallace  p^ive  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Unitarianism.   He  should  have  told  us 

•  Numerous  other  writines  that  treat  of  hi*  subject  in  its  general  and  par- 
ticular aitpecta  have  been  likewise  faithfully  consulted  ;  and  nppendM  to 
meh  biography  b  ft  oopiout  liit  of  authoritiea,  voiy  valaablo. 
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wherein  it  essentiany  differs  from  Romanism  and  from 
Fh>testantt8m ;  he  should  have  traced  along  the  develop- 
ment of  it.^  primal  germ?,  and  should  have  indicated  the 
share  which  the  most  distinguished  of  his  three  hundred 
and  sixty  teachers  had  in  unfolding  and  establishing  the 
doctrine.  Their  place  should  have  been  assigned  accord- 
ing to  their  position  in  tl IP  system  they  represented.  Noth* 
ing  of  the  liind  has  Mr.  Wallace  done.  He  gives  us  only  a 
collection  of  articles  placed  in  loose  chronological  juxtapo- 
sition, having  no  coherence  of  relation)  circumstance,  or 
thought.  English,  Polish,  Swiss,  Italians,  Arians,  Human- 
itarians, Baptists,  and  Anahn prists,  arr  ranged  indrpen- 
dently  side  by  side,  as  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary.  1  lis 
account  of  individual  oplni(  »ns  is  in  some  instances  far  from 
satisfactory.  Even  \  liv  view  -  of  sucii  men  as  Michael  Ser- 
vetus  and  Faustns  Socinus  are  stated  in  a  donhtful  and 
fragmcnrary  way,  by  no  moans  philosoj)hi(nil.  For  these 
reasons  the  book  will  not  be  entertaining,  or  even  instruc- 
tive, to  vhe  general  reader;  though  as  a  compendium  of 
knowledge  for  reference,  as  a  dictionary  of  dates  and  au- 
tfaofities,  as  a  digest  of  information,  literary  and  biograph- 
ical, collected  from  reliable  and  not  very  accessible  sources, 
it  will  be  valuable  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of 
religious  literature.  The  most  interesting  part  of  these 
volumes  is  the  last  half  of  the  Historical  liitroduction," 
containing  a  sketch  of  Unitarian  ism  in  England.  This 
portion  is  really  entertaining.  Mr.  Wallaee  deseribes 
the  controversy  between  Dr.  Sherlock  and  Dr.  South, 
and  the  controversy  that  grew  out  of  Locke's  "  Reasona- 
bleness of  Christianity,"  simply  by  giving  the  titles  of  the 
pamphlets  that  appeared  on  either  side,  with  the  circum- 
stnnrr^  that  called  them  forth,  and  occasional  extracts- 
cxtiibiling  the  line  of  argument  and  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion. W  e  are  thus  made  to  sympathize  with  thv  spirit 
of  the  time.  Local  and  personal  allusions  are  explain* d. 
Here  and  there  is  a  piece  of  curious  infbnnation  on  a 
point  of  authorship.  The  ol  i  style  of  language,  and  the 
minute  facts  which  are  thiH)\\'n  in,  give  a  better  coloring 
to  the  sketch  than  any  artistic  grouping  could  have  im- 
parted. 

One  or  two  thoughts  were  suggested  to  us  in  reading  of 
these  older  controversies  in  the  seventeenth  century.  E^th 
in  substance  and  mode  of  reasoning  they  were  strikingly 

VOL.  L.  — 4th  8*  VOL.  XV.  NO.  II.  18 
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8imilar  to  that  of  our  own  time.  The  learn  i  n  g  on  either  side 
was  meagre ;  the  acoteness  very  considerable ;  the  sarcasm 
perhaps  was  more  distinguished  than  either.    As  to  the 

materials  of  the  argument,  they  are  as  carefully  gathered 
and  as  efTectively  used  in  those  little,  old-fashioned  qnarto 
volumes  as  in  any  of  nnr  nuKlcrn  lectures  and  trrict«. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  prolitaf)le  to  |)ul)lish  any  more  in  that 
vein,  we  should  recommend  the  r(  jointing  of  several  pam- 
phlets once  distinguished,  now  forgotten,  and  especially  of 
one  tniet,  published  in  1695,  entitled  "  A  Discourse  con- 
crniiiig  I  lie  Nominal  and  Real  'IVinitarians."    As  to  the 
niaiuier  of  controversy,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  with 
us.    It  is  not  customary  for  a  disputant  now  to  call  his 
antagonist  a  "flonrishing  scribbler"  an  "undertaker/* 
egregious  whiiHer,"   notorions  dissembler/'  or,  as  Br* 
Zwicker  termed  Dr.  Boll,   bipedam  ineptissimos."  Til- 
lotson«in  one  of  his  sermons  *^  Concerning  the  Divinity  of 
our  Blessed  Savioar,"  complimented  the  Socinians  upon 
their  fairness  and  courtesy  in  debate,  calling  them  the 
strongest  managers  of  a  weak  cause,  and  which  is  ill* 
founded  at  the  bottom,  that  perhaps  ever  meddled  with 
controversy."    The  hottest  dispute  was  between  the  Trin- 
itarians themselves.    The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  that 
"  there  are  three  distinct,  intelligent,  infinite  beings,  minds, 
spirits,  and  persons,  disting^nished  just  as  three  finite  cre- 
ated minds  or  spirit*}  are,  as  really  distinct  as  three  men, 
or  as  Peter,  James,  and  John,"  was  censured  by  a  tlcf  ree 
passed  in  Convocation  at  Qxlord,  in  lG9o,  as  "  false,  luj pi- 
ous, and  heretical;  at  variance  with  and  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  especially  to  the 
commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Kiiglish  Church." 
Some  were  in  favor  of  yet  more  violent  measures  towards 
the  Tritheists.    There  was  a  strong  smell  of  the  fagot 
in  «  A  Short  History  of  Valentine  Gentilis,  the  Tritheist, 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  Death  by  the  Protestant 
Reformed  City  and  Church  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  for 
asserting  the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
(Three  Distinct,  Eternal  Spirits,  &c)    Wrote  in  Latin, 
by  Benedict  Aretius,  a  Divine  of  that  Church ;  and  now 
translated  into  English  for  the  Use  of  Dr.  Sherlock;  hum- 
bly tendered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  this  Church  and  Kingdom.   London.  1696." 
(12mo.)    Indeed,  the  Athanasians  and  the  SabeUianSi 
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the  Arians  and  the  Trinituians,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  were  so  warmly  engaged  togetho*,  that  the  Uni- 
tarians were  coanBeiied  to  remain  quiet,  and  let  their 
adversarieB  devour  each  other.  At  this  time,  we  are  told 
that  none  of  the  Unitarians  <^had  any  set  meetings  for 
the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  as  men  of  other  per- 
suasions had,"  but  that  they  mingled  with  the  established 
societies,  ^ — matiy  of  tliein  being  professed  membiTs  of 
the  Chureh  ot  I^^iu^lanfl.  n  few  connecting  themselves 
with  the  other  religious  bodies.  They  wrote  for  the  most 
part  anonymously,  keeping  their  names  so  closely  con- 
cealed that  an  orthodox  writer  confesses!  luuiseif  "a  per- 
fect stranger  to  them,"  knuwmg  "  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
men but  their  books." 

But  we  must  come  to  the  main  design  of  the  work 
before  us ;  which  is,  to  describe  the  position  of  Unitarian* 
iam  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Upon 
this  point  we  would  oflfer  a  few  remarks ;  not  following 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  leads  ns  nowhere,  who  only  takes 
three  hundred  and  sixty  leaps  firom  the  history  of  one 
individual  to  the  history  of  another;  but  rather  doing 
what  Mr.  Wallace  does  not,  and  attempting  a  brief  sketch 
of  Antitrinitarianism  during  those  two  hundred  years. 

Dissent  firom  the  Romish  Church  took  manifold  shapes, 
and  appeared  simultaneously  in  a  great  many  places.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  mass  of  the- 
ological opinion  was  huge,  chaf^tir,  sha})eless  ;  the  fjerma 
of  Tuturo  opposing  dortriiies  were  there,  but  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. ■  All  was  llu(  tuating  and  ambiguous.  The 
strangest  combinations  presented  themselves.  The  eccle- 
siastical element  was  mingled  with  the  politii  il  and  so- 
cial; theoretical  and  practical,  rational  and  tsupeiiuitural, 
mystical  and  intellectual,  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  ref- 
ormation and  revolution,  were  confusedly  grouped  to* 
gether,  conscious  as  yet  of  no  radical  disagreement  The 
speculative  reason,  ireed  from  its  bondage,  first  by  the 
gradual  advance  of  philosophical  thought,  and  finally  by 
the  open  protest  against  church  authority  in  matters  of 
&ith,  naturally  disported  itself  somewhat  recklessly,  and 
ran  into  extiemes.  Luther's  Reformation  had  a  practical 
aim ;  he  protested  against  actually  existing  moral  abuses ; 
but  the  practical  soon  involved  the  speculative,  and  the 
bold  stand  of  the  true-hearted  monk  against  wrong  en* 
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couraged  the  nrnnmoB  thiDken  and  doubters  to  speak 
their  word  against  error.  We  are  not  surprised,  there- 
foie,  to  find  Anlitrinitarian  sentiments  more  or  less 
dearly  defined,  and  involving  to  a  greater  or  Jess  degree 

the  denial  of  kindred  doctrines,  prevailing  in  a  wide  cir- 
cnmforcnro  nronnd  ihc  main  centre  of  agitation.    But  a 
few  localities  \v»'r('  cliiefly  di?*tingai8hed  as  seat;*  of  T^ni- 
tarianif  m.    Switzerland  was  one  of  these.    Lewis  Hetzer, 
the  learned  iiiblical  srb<ilnr,  the  liberal  inquirer,  the  im- 
petuous Reformer,  John  Denk,  wiio  was  banished  Irora 
Nuremberg,  and  .Tamerf  Kautz  of  Bockenheim,  an  enthu- 
siastic young  preacher,  labored  and  suffered  here,  iietzer 
was  executed  for  blasphemy  at  Constance  in  1529:  Denk 
died  at  Basle  of  the  plague  a  year  earlier;  and  Kautz,  his 
friend,  preached  against  popular  errors,  heeding  no  oppo- 
ntion,  until  he  was  imprisoned  at  Strasburg.  Switzei^ 
land,  too,  is  the  place  where  Michael  Servetus  met  the 
awful  fate  of  burning,  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin. 
▼etns  was  the  first  man  who  made  any  thing  like  a  sys- 
tematic and  many-sided  attack  upon  the  orthodox  belief. 
His  own  views  seem  not  to  have  been  rigorously  de- 
fined, for  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  his  keen  dialecti- 
cal skill  were  often  at  variance,  and  between  them  both, 
his  genuine  talent  for  theological  speculation  was  dis- 
turbed and  misled.    But  his  writings  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  age.    Servetus  was  a  noted  man. 
Born  in  Spain,  he  early  visited  Basle  and  Strasburg  and 
Lyons;  he  practised  medicine  in  Paris,  and  afterward  in 
the  South  of  France;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Naples 
when  the  authorities  arn*sted  him  at  Greneva.    In  all 
these  places  he  had  friends,    lie  was  acqu  iini  'd  with 
leading  Reformers  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was 
personally  known  to  Calvin,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
and  whom  he  tried  to  engage  in  a  public  discussion.  At 
the  Hme  of  fiervetus's  death,  Unitarianism  had  many 
adherents  in  Switzerland.   Refugees  from  Italy,  flying 
from  the  wrath  of  Rome,  were  seeking  shelter  in  the 
tranquil  neighbouring  valleys  where  their  brethren  were 
assembled. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  early  penetrated  into 
Italy ;  they  spread  fast  there,  and  struck  deep  root  Italy 
was  the  land  of  intidelity.  There  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  were  the  most  outrageous  and  glaring.   The  re- 
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vival  of  daBdcal  learning,  and  the  spirit  of  dasaical  an- 
tiqaityy  never  extinguished,  were  opening  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  refining  their  taste  bo  that  the  hollowness  and 
immorality  of  the  prevailing  religion  could  neither  be 
concealed  nor  palliated.  But  the  Italian  temper  was  not 
reformatory,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  was  drspotic; 
accorHincflv,  don!)t  in  Italy,  instead  of  calling  fnrt  li  protest, 
only  led  to  inditierence  and  eontempl  for  all  religion.  The 
upper  classes  were  atlieisiicai,  but  loved  their  ease  and 
privileges.  The  lower  elasses  were  athei:?(ical,  V)iit  desti- 
tute of  culture.  Tlie  Refoi  iacrd  were  the  educated  of  the 
middle  class.  These  persons  were  at  first  distributed  in 
many  places;  but  griidually  came  together,  drawn  by 
their  ailinities,  and  formed  the  school  at  Vicenza.  Of  this 
school  very  little  is  known,  not  is  thai  little  satisfactory. 
Firom  the  scanty  notices  of  it,  we  can  infer,  however, 
that  t)^e  tendency  of  speculation  was  verv  radical  The 
brethren,  to  the  number  of  forty,— -not  aU  present  at  one 
time,  and  probably  not  all  connected  with  the  school  at 
one  time,— debated  the  high  points  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system,  and  especially  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  satisfaction,  and  the  rest^  though  prob- 
ably after  the  manner  of  negation,  and  not  from  any  pos* 
itive  philosophical  basis  of  faith.  There  might  have  been 
oiher  conclaves  besides  this  one  at  Vicenza,  but  this  one 
liLis  become  celebrated  from  its  influence  and  the  great 
niiMio?  of  its  members.  Tlie  duration  of  its  existence  also 
contributed  to  its  fame.  The  brotherhood,  by  great  se- 
crecy, were  able  to  escape  the  grasp  of  persecution  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  at  last  they 
were  discovered  and  coiii}>t  iitd  to  i\vv. ;  ^i>me  were  put  to 
death  m  Venice,  a  few  went  into  Asia,  the  remainder 
took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  And  from  this  time  Unita- 
lianism  fanegan  to  separate  itself  lirom  the  other  Protestant 
systems,  and  to  assume  an  independent  position.  Many 
(distinguished  names  are  connected  with  this  period  of  its 
history;  among  others  those  of  Ochinus,  Vergerius,  Negri, 
Renatus,  Blandrata,  Gentilis,and  Paul  Alciati.  Now  like- 
wise appears  Lselius  Socinus,  who  merits  a  word  of  special 
notice.  Sodnns  did  much  to  advance  the  Unitarian  cause ; 
not  as  an  avowed  champion,  for  he  was  timid,  would  not 
commit  himself  to  any  distinct  propositions,  evaded  close 
questioning,  urged  his  doubts  hypotheticaliy,  and  had  no 
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mind  to  be  a  martyr;  not  as  a  systematic  thinker,  for 
although  he  possessed  considerable  subtilty  of  mind^  and 
pushed  his  skepticism  far,  even  to  the  point  of  doubting 
the  Trinity,  Satisfaction,  Justification,  the  Sacraments, 
the  Resurrection  nf  the  Body,  and  other  matters  whereof 
to  do!ibt  was  perilous,  he  nevertheless  at  intervals  hes- 
itated, rctraeted,  and  held  his  views  loose] v.  But  as 
a  man  of  education  and  birth,  diliti^ent,  enthusiastic,  and 
able,  of  large  aequaintanee  and  ubiquitous  presence.  Lfc- 
lius  made  his  iiilluenee  felt.  He  studied  the  Bil)ie  t  :ir- 
nestlv  when  a  mvre  boy,  and  even  then  doubted.  In 
lo4(»5  although  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  we  lind  him 
at  Venice  and  Viceuza.  Driven  from  his  home  (he  was 
a  Tuscan  by  birth),  he  passed  some  months  in  the  Ori- 
sons with  Gamillns  Sicnlus;  in  Geneva  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  he  labored  in  France ;  at 
Basle  he  was  acquainted  with  Munsier  and  Castalio ;  at 
Zurich  he  lived  with  Pelllcan;  at  Wittemberg,  he  was 
intimate  with  Mebmcthon ;  he  travelled  in  Poland  and 
Moravia,  interesting  himself  everywhere  in  religious  in- 
quiries, and  finally  died  peacefully  at  Zurich  in  1562. 
His  ideas  were  more  mighty  in  his  successors,  especially 
in  his  nephew  Faustus,  than  they  were  in  him. 

Before  the  death  of  Liclius  Soeinup,  Unitarianism  was 
dying  out  in  Switzerland.  The  extrenx'  viol«>nce  of  the 
Calvinistic  Reformers,  tlie  want  ot  compactness  among 
the  Unitarians  themselves,  for  as  yet  they  had  no  com- 
mon bond  but  the  very  loose  one  <  1  dissent,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  identified  with  the  unjH>j>ular  creed  of  the 
An<ibaptists,  conspired  to  break  up  their  security,  and 
when  Valentine  Gentilis  was  put  to  death  at  Berne  in 
15GG,  the  storm  ot  indignation  was  not  so  violent  as  it 
had  been  when  Servetus  was  burned. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Socinianism  in  Switeeiland.  We 
must  next  follow  it  to  Poland,  whither  the  wanderers 
chiefly  betook  themselves.  At  this  time  circumstances 
favored  the  establishment  of  Ptotestantism  in  Poland. 
The  princes  of  that  country  were  at  least  tolerant  Sigia- 
mund  the  First,  in  1534,  was  persuaded  to  issue  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  Polish  youth  from  visiting  foreign  univer- 
sities which  were  infected  with  heresy;  but  the  edict  was 
a  dead  letter,  and  in  1543  was  formally  abroc^ted  by  the 
Imperial  Diet  at  Krakow.    Bigismund  the  Second,  who 
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reigned  from  1548  to  1572,  vacillated  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. Conviru'ed  of  the  radical  enrrnptioii  of  the  Romish 
Church,  but  at  the  same  ti?ne  placing  little  eonlidence  in 
Frotestautism,  he  exhibited  through  the  whole  of  his  life 
an  uncertain  mind.  But  on  the  whole,  his  policy  favored 
the  Unitarians.  He  restrained  the  Romanist?,  telling 
them,  if  their  cause  was  L^ood,  to  sustain  it  by  argument^ 
not  by  stripes.  He  nllowed  Protestants  their  religious 
freedom.  The  Senate,  most  of  whom  were  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrines,  more  than  cooperated  with  the  king. 
Bat  the  Beformation  in  Poland  owed  Its  strongest  sup* 
port  to  the  nobles*  They  were  a  wealthy,  privileged,  in* 
dependent,  and  powerful  class,  exercising  all  but  sover* 
eign  authority  on  their  own  estates,  and  possessing  the 
right  by  law  of  adopting  such  form  of  household  religion 
as  seemed  to  each  best,  provided  only  the  Bible  was  as- 
sumed as  its  basis.  They  were,  moreover,  educated, 
intellectually  daring,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Rome.  Their  own  visits  to  foreign  countrieSi 
and  their  familiar  contact  with  foreign  Hcholars,  who 
sought  refuge  among  th(  insflvrs,  ailbrded  them  the  best 
opportunities  for  hecotuing  acquainted  with  the  finest 
thought  of  their  age;  and  these  opportuiii ties  were  im- 
proved. Indeed,  Kmpinski  tells  us  that,  even  in  Paris,  the 
nobles  who  went  as  ambassadors  to  inform  Henry  of 
Anjou  of  his  election  to  the  throne,  as  succest-ior  of  Sigis- 
mund,  excited  universal  admiration  by  iheir  learning  and 
culture.  These  men  sympathized  with  the  most  liberal 
ideas  of  the  Beformers,  both  on  their  speculative  and 
their  practical  side,  and  especially  were  they  inclined  to 
the  Unitarians  as  patrons  of  polite  learning. 

In  Poland,  too,  alter  1539,  the  press  was  ftee.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Prince  Nicholas 
Badzivil  established  a  printing-press  at  Brest  in  Lithua- 
nia, where  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Polish  was 
printed.  Later,  there  was  a  large  printing  establishment 
at  Rakow,  which  issued  some  of  the  writings  of  Faustua 
Socinus.  When  now  to  the  immense  benefit  of  a  free 
press  i<  added  the  impotence  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
the  tolerance,  as  yet,  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  sufficient 
cause  is  assigned  for  the  success  of  Unitarianism  in  Po- 
land. Thither  flocked  the  exiles  from  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  making  their  headquarters  at  Pinczow,  whence 
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their  name  Pinczovians.     For  ten  years  they  rcmaitied 
without  dii>turbance  within  the  pale  of  the  Reionncd 
Church,  freely  prosecuting   their   inijuiries.  Goiie^$ius 
wrote  boMly  against  the  Trinity,  and  assailed  the  doc- 
trine of  Iniant  Baptism.     BlandraJa  insisted  tiiat  only 
the  language  of  Scripture  should  be  used  in  speaking  of 
God  and  Christ    Francis  Stancarus  taught  that  Chnst 
mediated  only  as  a  man.  Gregory  Paoli  pnblicly  preached 
against  the  preexistenoe  of  Jesus.   Peter  Statorias  said 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  onlj  the  power  of  God's  graoe 
in  the  sonl.   This  freedom  by  and  by  alarmed  the  ortho- 
dox Reformers,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Unitarians 
became  a  distinct  church,  known  as  the  ccclesia  nmutr* 
From  this  time  the  development  of  their  doctrine  was 
more  rapid ;  but  its  advance  was  irregnlar  and  confused. 
They  disputed  among  themselves.    They  were  rent  by  in* 
ternal  cofjtrovorsios  upon  essential  pointf^  of  faith.  They 
were  nn(](  r  no  rinthority,  and  they  possc^i^cd  no  common 
principie.s  oi  truth.    They  were  an  unorganized  band  of 
dissenters.    At  this  juncture  Faustus  Socintis  appears, 
and  introduces  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Unitarian  ism. 
The  floating  elenients  are  combined  into  a  system.  The 
loose  frairinentH  that  compose  Unitarianism  are  worked 
up  intt)  a  whuic,  which  is  for  a  time  to  be  called  Socin- 
ianism. 

Fanstos  Socinns  spent  his  life  in  organizing  the  Anti- 
trinitarianSy  a  work  for  which  he  was  pecoliarly  qualified. 
He  was  of  noble  descent,  being  connected  on  ms  mothei's 
side  with  the  ancient  and  famous  family  of  Piccolomini, 
while  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Mersti- 
nins  he  became  related  to  tlse  chief  nobility  of  Poland* 
To  this  very  powerful  influence  of  family,  he  added  that 
of  a  subtile,  laboring,  versatile,  and  ready  mind,  a  charm* 
ing  disposition,  and  an  agreeable  manner.  He  was 
enthusiastic  and  patient;  not  a  man  of  deep  relio^ous 
feeling.  —  no  mystic,  no  profonnH  philopophrr,  —  rather  a 
dialectician  and  moralist;  a  dissecter  and  compounder  of 
creeds,  not  a  revealer  of  spiritual  truth ;  a  man  of  keen 
intelleet,  rather  than  of  lofty  soul,  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  <7*'»iiiis,  but  stiil  a  man  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  work,  and  pursuing  it  with  a  single  pur- 
pose. His  external  circumstances  likewise  aided  him  in 
the  part  he  was  to  fulfil,  by  ollering  the  necessary  iicld  for 
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his  talents.  His  parenta  died  yonng,  and  be  accordingly 
received  but  an  indifTerent  edncation*  He  learned  noth- 
ing of  philosophy  or  of  scholastic  theology,  very  little  of 
polite  literature;  he  had  only  the  radiments  of  Logic. 
"  God,"  he  tells  ns,  "  was  his  only  teacher,  and  the  Holy 
Word."  His  active,  bright  mind  was  early  directed  to- 
wards religious  and  theological  questions,  under  the  influ* 
cnce  of  his  nncle  Ltrlius.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
exiled  from  Italy,  lie  w  ent  to  Lyons  and  was  studying 
tlicre  -vvhrn  his  uncle's  death  called  him  to  Zurich  to  take 
possession  ot  his  papers.  Twelve  years  now,  passed  at 
Florence  with  the  Grand  Diikc,  jrave  to  his  mind  that  easy 
refinement  which  provi d  so  st  r  .  irra!)!*!  in  his  later  inter- 
conr<5p  with  men,  and  ripened  Ijis  intellect  to  maturity. 
Wlnle  livjng  at  the  court,  the  impulse  to  theological 
Inquiry,  the  craving  of  an  insatiable  doubt,  seized  liim  with 
irresisnble  force,  lie  could  not  remain  in  Italy  with  his 
opinions ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  sacrifice  the  honors 
and  pleasures  of  a  courtier,  wealth,  prospects,  and  friends, 
to  the  demand  of  conviction.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  Basle,  where  he  spent  four  years  elaborating  his  sys- 
tem, and  discnssing  it.  At  this  period,  he  pablished  two 
of  his  most  remarkable  works.  While  thas  employed,  he 
was  called  aside  by  Blandrata,  to  engage  in  controversy 
with  that  party  among  the  Unitarians  who  refused  wor- 
ship to  Christ;  and  henceforward  we  see  him  fearless 
and  nntiring,  labcndng  to  heal  the  divisions  that  rent  asun- 
der bn^thren. 

Siicinus  was  at  issue  with  the  Unitarians  on  many 
points.  They  would  not  admit  him  to  their  fellowship 
because  he  refused  to  be  baptized  anew.  Besides  his  re- 
jection of  Anabaptism,  some  objected  to  his  theory  of  the 
Atxjnement,  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Sn[)|)er,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ri)mans.  Others  re- 
pudiated his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  looked  blank 
at  his  denial  of  eternal  damnation.  The  Arians  found 
&ult  with  his  belief  concerning  Preexistence ;  and  the 
Humanitarians  opposed  him  of  course  for  teaching  the 
worship  of  Christ  Nevertheless,  Faustus  Socinus  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  devoting  all  his  strength  to  the 
cause  of  Unitarianism.  He  labored,  by  speech  and  writ- 
ing; he  instructed,  exhorted,  disputed,  attended  synods, 
issued  epistles,  never  losing  sight  of  bis  leading  object, 
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and  even  when  he  failed  to  convince,  demanding^  still,  and 
Hrcnring,  a  charitable  tolerance  of  opinion.  And  to  him 
wan  granted  the  satisfaction  near  ilie  close  of  his  lifp  of 
seeing  tlie  fruit  of  his  toil,  lie  procured  unitorrnii y  uii 
the  main  points  of  his  system.  His  liberal  view  of  Bap- 
tism prevailed  at  a  synod  in  Rakow,  convened  in  1603, 
the  year  before  his  death.  The  Budneeans,  or  disciples 
of  Simon  IkidnsBUs,  wiio  contended  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  generation,  and  was 
.therefore  no  object  of  divine  homage,  had  lost  their  in* 
flnenoe  in  Poland*  In  Idthuania,  a  synod  aasembled  at 
Nowogrodek,  in  1600,  solemnly  asserted  the  neoessity  of 
oflfeiing  wovship  to  Christ  At  the  same  time,  the  Arian 
party  were  decreasing  In  nnmbera  and  weight 

To  accomplish  all  this  Socinns  labored  within  the  cir- 
cle of  XJnitajrlanlsm.  Bnt  to  that  circle  his  labors  were 
by  no  means  limited.  He  engaged  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists  in  controversy,  issuing  works  of  an  apolegetic 
and  polemical  kind  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
power.  And  while  his  mind  seemed  to  be  thus  continu- 
ally abroad,  he  was  al-*o  a  chise  student  of  the  Bible.  In 
1602,  though  suHermg  iriHn  ;i  disrase  of  the  eyes,  he  dic- 
tated a  translation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  At  about 
the  same  period,  he  composed  his  Commentary  upon  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  The  "  rrajlectiones  Theologiece," 
an  unfinished  work,  puljlished  after  his  death,  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Sociniua 
creed,  belongs  likewise  to  this  time.  With  all  this,  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  oorrespoDdence,  being  in  constant 
communication  with  the  leaders  and  churches  of  Anti- 
trinitarian  faith. 

In  1583  Sodnns  left  Krakow,  which  had  been  his  home 
for  four  years,  apprehending  personal  danger.  From  this 
time,  be  was  to  see  many  dark  days.  was  married, 
bnt  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  lost  his  wife.  He 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  His  friend,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  dying,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
income  from  his  Italian  estates,  —  long  threatened,  but 
secured  to  him  hitherto  by  Isabella  Medici  and  her  broth- 
er. Tliesf*  >ncvv<A\'v  disappointments  he  bore  with  the 
utmost  patience  ;  not  resigning  himself  to  grief,  but  com- 
forting his  heart  with  the  work  he  had  set  before  him. 
After  a  retirement  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Krakow, 
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but  not  to  enjoy  iranquilH^  there.  Since  the  death  of  Si- 
^smnnd  the  Second,  in  1572,  the  prospects  of  Pkotestant- 
ism  in  Poland  had  been  sadly  overcast  The  Roman  party 
recovered  itself,  and  com  menced  t  b  e  old  bait  1  e  a  new.  It  is 
true  that,  at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Warsaw,  Protestantism 
obtained  a  full  recognition  before  the  law.  The  intrigues 
of  Henry  of  Valois  came  to  nothing.  Stephen  Bathory 
confirmed  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Fortune,  nevertholess,  was  adverse  to  them.  Tfie  Jesuits 
were  invited  to  the  realm,  and  as  soon  as  Xhey  appeared, 
distrust  began  to  alienate  the  Confessions  from  each 
other.  Tlie  Soeiety  of  Jesus  labored  incessantly,  and 
having  complete  sway  over  the  yoniiL^  lung,  Sigismund  the 
Third,  found  little  dirfieulty  in  extt  uiing  their  plans.  The 
Protestants  were  gradually  removed  from  posts  of  influ- 
ence;  offices  of  emolument  and  dignity  were  otiLTcd  to 
all  who  would  return  to  the^Charch  ;  the  populace  even 
were  instigated  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  dissenters. 
In  many  places,  Protestant  cbmches  and  schools  were 
demolished,  and  professors  exposed  to  violent  ill-treat* 
ment  Seldom  were  the  rioters  punished ;  for  their  sap- 
porters  and  abettors  were  powerful.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  Protestants  were  entirely  disregarded  ;  and, 
worse  still,  the  popular  spirit  was  embittered  and  filled 
with  the  bigot's  wrath.  FVom  the  fury  of  this  persecu- 
tion Socinusdid  not  escape.  Upon  Ascension  Day,  1598, 
as  he  lay  siek  upon  his  bed,  a  crowd  of  Krakovian  students 
rushed  into  his  d welling,  seized  his  paper?*,  and  dragged 
birn  hall  naked  through  the  streets,  amid  the  yells  of  an 
inturiated  mob.  His  hooks  they  burned  in  tiie  public 
square,  and,  as  their  smoke  ascended,  menaced  hiir^  with 
the  siime  hrc  in  case  he  did  not  retract.  But  Socinus 
undismayed  cried  out,  "  I  retract  not ;  what  1  liave  been, 
I  am,  and  will  be  to  my  last  breath;  do  what  Ctod  per- 
mits you."  Then  went  up  a  ^jhout  of  rage.  A  hasty 
counsel  was  taken.  It  was  concluded  to  throw  the  infi- 
del into  the  Yistola.  Already  was  the  procession  mov- 
ing, when  the  cries  and  hurrying  of  feet  called  to  the 
window  a  professor  in  the  University.  He  stopped  the 
throng,  rebuked  them,  saved  the  victim  from  their  hands, 
sheltered  him,  and  e^ve  him  refreshment.  That  same 
night  Socinus  left  Krakow  by  stealth,  never  to  reside 
there  again.   The  remaining  six  years  of  his  life  he 
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papsod  TTiostly  at  TiUelavicr,  a  little  villap^e  in  the  vicinity. 
Here  he  labored  as  severely  as  evtT,  and  here  he  died  in 
peace,  at  the  ai:^e  of '^ixty-five.  The  objeet  of  his  life  was 
fulfilled,  lie  had  iiii))rrssed  upon  an  ngc  of  intolerance 
the  }>rinei|)h's  of  clianty  and  brotherly  love.  He  had  vin- 
dicated the  right  of  private  thought.  This  was  hia  per- 
vice  to  Protestantism.  He  established  unity  of  faiib 
among  the  Socinians.  This  was  his  service  to  Unitarian- 
ism.  Immediately  after  his  death  appeared  the  Rakovian 
Catechism.  This  expressed  the  life  and  thought  of  Faua- 
tufl  Socinus.  It  18  the  result  of  his  energetic  doing.  He 
commenced  the  Catechism  with  the  aid  of  his  friend 
Btaiorius,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  left  it  tmfin* 
ished.  Statorias  carried  on  the  work  while  he  livedt  and 
at  his  death  Valentin  Schmaltz,  Moskorzowski,  and  Vol- 
kel  completed  it  In  1605,  the  Catechism,  which  was 
grounded  on  the  WTitings  of  Socinus,  was  published  at 
Kakow,  in  Polish,  with  a  smaller  catechism  for  children. 
In  1G08  a  German  translation  appeared,  dedicated  to  the 
University  of  Witternberg.  And  in  1609  Moskorzowski 
dedicated  a  Tintin  version  to  JauK^s  t!ie  First  of  Kiii'innd. 
A  second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  w;»<  issued  at 
Amsterdam  by  Wissowaty  and  Stegmann  in  ibGo.  The 
third  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  also, 
in  IbSO  and  1684. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  the  publishers  took 
pains  to  state  that  the  Catechism  was  not  designed  as  a 
rule  of  faith.  After  urging  against  other  Confessions, 
that  they  bind  men's  consciences,  impose  a  yoke  upon 
Christian  people,  make  them  swear  by  another's  word 
and  thought,  and  pronounce  malediction  upon  all  who 
vary  from  the  rule  by  a  hair's  breadth,  they  go  on  to 
declare, — ^  Far  from  us  be  such  a  sense,  or  rather  such 
a  nonsense.  We  write  a  Catechism,  but  prescribe 
nothing;  we  express  our  views,  but  we  oppress  no  other 
man's."  Something  better  than  this  was  written  in  the 
preface  to  the  amended  edition.  A  really  noble  passage 
it  is.  "  JVe  see  no  cause  to  blush  that  our  Church  has 
advanced.  We  disregard  the  lond  arrosfanee  which  cries, 
*  I  stand  here  :  here  niy  foot  is  planted,  not  to  be  removed.' 
The  Stoic  may  hold  every  point  fast,  and  abide  perversely 
by  tlie  doetrine  he  has  propounded;  l)nt  it  becomes  a 
Christian  philosopher,  who  is  the  disciple  of  that  wisdom 
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which  oometh  fiom  ahoTe»to  he  open  to  oonvietiooi  and 
ready  to  make  conce«doiis»  if  a  hetter  troth  ofien." 
Socinns  ielt  the  mark  of  a  powerful  individuality  upon 

the  Protestantism  of  hi^  age ;  but  he  did  not  work  single- 
handed*  Many  brave  fellow-laborers  had  he^  learned,  el- 
oquent, and  sympathetic  But  of  these  we  cannot  speak. 
Unitarianism  cnuninated  for  the  time  in  Socinus.  We 
have  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  its  local  decline. 

Socinianism  never  possessed  the  popular  min(}  in  Po- 
land. It  found  most  of  its  di«ciples  among  tlie  nobility 
and  higher  classes,  who  were  prepared  for  it  by  their  in- 
tellectual culture.  Its  very  adoption  by  these  was  of 
itself  enough  to  keep  it  from  the  common  people,  for  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  orders  a  great  gulf  was  fixed. 
The  former  were  refined,  wealthy,  learned,  aristocratic, 
despotic.    The  latter  were  sensual,  poor,  ignorant,  almost 


found  sympathy  with  the  masses.  Bnt  when  Socinns 
had  pnrgea  away  Anahaptism,  the  popular  element  in 
his  system  was  destroyed.  Sodnianism  belonged  to  the 
nobles.  This  fact  explains  at  once  its  rapid  ^owth  in> 
extent  and  influence,  and  its  equally  rapid  dechne.  The 
nobility  could  make  Unitarianism  resp^stable ;  but  in  the 
time  of  danger  they  were  of  all  most  exposed  to  the 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  extreme 
Proteetants,  and  to  the  temptations  liberally  offered  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  converts. 

The  Jesuits  ruled  in  Poland,  —  ruled  the  populace  and 
the  king.  In  1627  they  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the 
Clmr(  h  in  Lublin,  one  of  the  principal  Unitarian  com- 
muiiicHiy.  Rut  this  was  only  jireliminary  to  an  attack 
upon  Rakuw.  Rakow  waa  the  peculiar  seat  of  Socinian* 
ism,  and  the  iiiucjt  ciiiineiit  literary  centre  in  Polantl.  It 
was  founded  by  John  Siennyii.ski,  a  Protestant,  in  1569, 
and  distinguished  exiles  were  at  once  attracted  thitlier  by 
the  promise  of  liberty.  Convocations  met  there ;  and  in 
1600  Jacob  Siennynski  eetablbhed  the  school  whose 
£une  reached  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Poland.  At  thia 
Gymnasium  "  were  taught  the  higher  brandhes  of  phi* 
losophy  and  theology ;  from  its  printing-press  were  issued 
the  most  noted  books  of  the  time.  It  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  first  Socinian  nobles,  and  was  called  the 
Athens  of  Sarmatia.   Here  preached  Ostorodt,  StatorinSi. 
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Bchraabs,  the  Labietieckis,  Sehliohting,  and  others.  Here 
taught  Borrhaus,  CieU,  Buarus,  Adam  Fiaock,  Joachim 
and  Lorenso  Stegraann.  Under  each  auspices  the  school 
at  Bakow  acquired  an  extraordinary  fame.  In  its  palmy 
days  it  numbered  a  thouyanri  students,  of  whom  three 
hundred  were  of  the  iiolnliiy.  Here  Hvangelicab  and 
Papists  studied  by  the  sidr  of  Unitarians  and  Anabap- 
tists.  There  wa^*  no  distinction  of  creed,  none  of  rank. 
The  di-^cipiine  was  plain,  severe,  and  democratic  Thus 
freedom,  learning,  and  love  made  Rakow  ijfreat. 

Socinianism  being  too  strong  in  Kakuw  for  direct  at- 
tack, the  Jesuitii  had  recx)urse  to  cunning.  Their  power 
wab  great  over  the  people,  and  they  waited  only  an  occa- 
sion for  using  it.  The  occasion  came*  Sorae  pupils  of 
the  school  wantonly  threw  stones  at  a  cracifix,  placed 
outside  the  town.  They  were  expelled ;  bat  the  oircam* 
stance  afforded  soffident  ground  of  accusation  against 
the  school  itself.  The  opportunity  was  seized ;  and  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  a  decree  was  passed  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
1638,  devoting  the  school  at  Kakow  to  destruction,  and 
placing  all  its  preachers  and  professors  under  the  ban  of 
infamy.  Remonstrance  against  this  crying  injustice  was 
vain.  The  judgment  was  executed.  The  aged  Siennynsld 
died,  broken  of  heart,  and  soon  after  the  possession  of 
Rakow  fell  into  Roman  Catholic  hands;  t}ie  church  was 
dedicated  to  the  "  Triune  (hrd"^ ;  the  st  liool  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  culture  became  a 
misemble  village.  The  outcasts  from  Rukow  fled  to 
Kissicliii,  but  Kissielin  was  likewise  doomed.  At  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn,  from  which  the  Bocinians  alone  were 
peremptorily  excluded,  their  last  liope  was  confounded. 
Then  came  the  wars,  Kossack,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
successively,  bringing  devastation  upon  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Poland,  and  special  destruction  upon  the  Unita* 
fian  communities  which  flourished  there.  The  Swediah 
war  proved  most  fatal  to  Socinianism  in  Pohind.  Many 
of  the  Unitarians  joined  the  Swedish  cause,  expecting  at 
least  some  amelioration  of  their  sufferings.  In  this  con* 
duct  they  only  followed  the  example  of  other  Protestants, 
but  being  Socinians,  their  crime  was  greater,  and  now, 
besides  their  hereby,  they  incurred  the  additional  odium 
of  treason  to  tlieir  country.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedes,  in  1657,  the  fate  of  Socinianism  was  decided. 
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The  Romanists  procured  a  decree  from  John  Kasimir,  ifor* 
bidding  the  confession  of  Arianism  on  pain  of  deaths  and 
Ofdering  the  officials  to  be  strict  in  its  execution  under 
penalty  of  losing  their  places.  This  decree  touched  none 
but  Sofirtians.  CMlvinis«t  and  Lutheran,  Jevv  and  Ma- 
hometan, were  tolei;i!i'(i  in  Polan(} ;  being  of  an  inferior 
quality,  they  were  probably  not  so  wt  ll  worth  persecut- 
inff.  Doubtless  tiie  Chureh  had  an  vyv  io  the  lands  and 
omces,  as  well  as  to  the  soub,  ot  the  nobie  heretics.  It 
was  confident  of  getting  one  or  the  other,  eonverts  or 
crowns.  The  edict,  atrocious  at  the  best,  but  more  atro- 
cious* as  the  violation  of  good  faith  and  of  a  regal  oath^ 
went  forth.  "  To  show  our  clemency,"  it  reads,  *'  we  will 
that  every  roan  who  cleaves  to  his  error  be  allowed  a 
three  years'  respite,  to  sell  his  property,  that  his  gooda 
and  person  may  be  inviolate.^'  Danng  this  intervali 
however,  the  exercise  of  religion  and  all  participation  in 
political  affiurs  were  strictly  forbidden.  But  even  this 
*^  deniency  "  was  vouchsafed  in  irony ;  for  Kasimir  had 
sworn,  in  his  coronation  oath,  that  none  should  be  perse* 
onted  for  religion.  That  the  character  of  this  "  clemency 
might  display  itself  to  better  advantage,  after  suitable 
delay  another  edict  was  passed,  limiting  the  respite  to 
two  years.  This  \vn^  a  rnse  for  gaining  converts  to  Ro- 
maniam  through  sudden  fright.  The  Socinians  could 
offer  no  resistance  to  this  dreadful  decree.  The  other 
Protestant  sects,  who  ^liould  have  seen  their  own  safety 
endangered  by  such  prot  eedings,  chose  to  indulge  their 
sectarian  malice,  instead  of  making  common  cause  against 
Rume.  The  Socinians  were  wholly  deserted.  In  vain 
they  protested,  appealing  to  old  enactments  and  solemnly 
ratified  privileges^  Their  efforts  were  nseleas.  They 
who  refnsed  to  beoome  Boman  Catholics  mnst  be  exiled 
Under  the  terrible  pressure,  a  small  proportion  abandoned 
their  faith*  The  remainder,  except  a  tew  who  chose  to 
remain,  wandered  abroad  over  Europe  in  companies,  poor 
and  homeless.  One  band  of  five  hundred  were  assaulted 
on  the  borders  of  Hnngaiy,  upon  the  very  line  of  safetyy 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  robbed  of  what  little  they 
hada  with  insult  and  violence.  Destitute  and  forlorn  they 
eame  to  Transylvania.  The  fugitives  went  to  Germany, 
Silesia,  "and  Prussia.  They  joined  the  little  congrega- 
tioos  of  theii  brethren  in  the  Netherlands  i  but  persecution 
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followed  them  wherever  tliey  went ;  hunted  by  authority 
from  the  chief  cities,  they  had  no  centre  of  influence  and 
strength ;  with  no  root  in  the  popular  faith,  and  no  per- 
manent cohesion  among  themaelvea,  they  witbeied  away. 
In  Transylvania  and  the  Netheilands  Unitaiiaoisro  drag- 
ged on  a  Diecaiiona  life;  bat  torn  the  year  1660  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  until  its  new  birth  in  Bagiand. 

Several  times  in  the  coarae  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Unitarianism,  we  have  hinted  at  difibienoee  of 
opinion  which  existed  among  its  profeeaofs.  A  woid 
more  now  upon  this  point  Unitarians  as  a  sect  were 
knit  together  by  an  exceedingly  fine  thread.  Their  chi^ 
ground  of  sympathy  was  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  —  a  very  j^enpral  denial.  They  were  also  united 
by  a  common  liberality  of  mind  ;  some  of  them  by  simi- 
larity of  social  position  and  tortuno.  They  were  united 
as  the  outcasts  from  other  communions.  They  clustrred 
tiigcthcr  as  fugitives.  But  tliere  was  no  UmtarianKs??!. 
Sociaianism,  tne  culminating  point  of  all  the  thinking 
in  the  Antitrinitarian  direction,  was  the  system  of  an  in- 
dividual mind,  or  of  a  cluster  of  minds  under  an  individ- 
ual influence.  It  did  not  grow  spontaneously  from  the 
free  intermingling  and  development  of  many  thoughts,  ^ 
bat  it  was  authoritatively  and  perauaaively  enfoioed  by 
diwoflflion  and  peiaonal  address,  —  enforced  even  axainrt 
some  darling  tenets  and  strong  propensities  of  the  Unita- 
rians. Unitarianism  would  have  vmked  itself  out  into  a 
much  more  simple  and  rational  shape,  but  for  Sociniia. 

The  system  contained  in  the  Rakovian  Catechism  was 
substantially  the  same  with  modem  Unitarianism.  In 
the  details  of  doctrine  there  are  dismpancies;  bat  essen^* 
tially  we  find  the  same  principles  and  the  same  conclu- 
gion?.  Tho  questions  of  Human  Nature,  the  Bible,  Rea- 
son aiul  llevclation,  Reason  and  the  Bible,  Inspiration 
and  Miraeles,  the  object  and  inelliod  of  Christianity,  and 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  mankind,  are  stated  very  much 
as  we  hear  them  stated  among  us  now.  The  fundamen- 
tal propositions  or  axioms  which  are  brought  to  bear 
against  the  Trinity,  axioms  suggeated  by  the  case  they 
were  urged  to  meet,  are  the  same  that  have  been  used  so 
oft^n  since.  The  distinction  betweeii  doctrines  contrary 
to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason,  was  insisted  upon 
and  applied  at  discretion.   Indeed,  in  this  application  it 
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sometimes  happened  that  the  discretion  was  more  con- 
spiciious  than  the  faithfulness  to  principle ;  or  rather,  per- 
..j  haps,  the  principles  of  reason  themselves  were  not  very 

clearly  defined.  In  the  comparative  estimate  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  in  the  distinction  between  the 
essential  and  the  unessential  in  Christianity,  we  are  re- 
minded also  of  our  modern  system.  But  this  was  Socin- 
ianism. Previous  to  the  time  of  Faustus  Socinus,  and 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  sharp  discussions  had 
taken  place  among  the  Unitarians  upon  vital  points. 
^  At  first  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  in  their  belief. 

'\  They  agreed  only  in  a  single  article  of  disbelief.    By  and 

^'^  by,  in  1574,  appeared  a  Confession  of  Faith  of  Polish  Uni- 

tarians  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism,  prepared,  as  is  most 
likely,  by  George  Schomann.    In  this  Catechism  general 
dogmas  were  shadowed  forth  in  vague  language.  The 
*^  unity  of  God  was  asserted.    The  doctrine  concerning 

-"^  Christ  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture  entirely, 

'■'^  to  the  effect  that  he  was  the  Mediator,  promised  to  the 

fathers  by  the  prophets,  born  of  David's  line,  by  God's  will 
made  to  be  Saviour,  through  whom  man  is  to  be  reconciled 
to  God  and  made  partaker  of  immortal  life.    The  Holy 
"^^  Spirit  is  the  Power  of  God  transmitted  to  mankind 

through  the  only  begotten  Son.    In  the  idea  of  Justifica* 
"^•^  tion  was  included  the  necessity  of  personal  goodness,  as 

^  well  as  the  fact  of  absolution  from  sin  and  its  penalties, 

i^.  Baptism,  to  be  administered  only  to  adults,  was  defined 

P  as  the  inward  and  outward  purification  of  a  man  who 

repents;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  is  washed  in  the 
I'f  blood  of  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  purged  from  all 

.  I  sin.     The  Catechism  adopted  Zwingle's  view  of  the 

^  Lord's  Supper,  which  in  the  main  accorded  with  that  of 

the  later  Socinians,  and  regarded  the  institution  simply 
P.*  .    as  a  commemorative  rite.    Within  such  general  terms 

3<  as  these,  there  was  certainly  room  enough  for  various 

11^  opinions.    Under  so  broad  a  roof  enemies  might  dwell 

^  without  collision.    But  the  household  was  far  from  peace- 

t,  ful.    While  the  Unitarians  were  unanimous  in  rejecting 

*  the  Trinity,  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  upon  their 

1  doctrine  of  Christ,     Some  were  Arians,  holding  that 

«  Jesus  was  preexistent,  had  a  superhuman  side  to  his  na- 

f  ture,  and,  associated  with  the  Father,  created  the  world. 

I  This  view  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Farnovius, 

I  .  19* 
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among  others,  whence  the  UnHarians  got  tiie  name  of 
Famovians.  Ghregoiy  Fanli,  George  ochomann,  and 
^elr  partyi  denied  tlie  preexi^nce  of  Christ ;  said  that 
his  being  eommenoed  with  his  birth  from  the  Virgin ;  that 
h&  was  essentially  a  man,  bat  since  his  ascension  into 
^oij  was  to  be  worshipped.  Others,  men  of  innuence^ 
Fkancis  Davidis  and  Simon  Badneeus  at  their  head,  went 
farther  still,  contendin*^  that  Christ  wns  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Budnaeu?,  as  we  have  already  rt  niarkotl,  even 
denied  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  ;  said  ttiat  he  was 
the  9on  of  Joseph  and  MRry  :  and  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
opinion.  Davidis  used  strong  language;  declared  that 
Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph ;  that  his  words  were  not 
the  word^  of  God,  and  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Mosaic 
law;  that  the  New  Covenant  existed  only  till  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  event  would  have  no 
place  till  Jesos  should  come  again ;  that  Clnist  was  no 
moie  to  be  worshipped  than  Mary  and  other  dead  saints, 
since  he  no  longer  discharges  tlie  fanction  ct  Mediator 
between  Gh>d  and  ns.  Fknstns  Sodnus  laboied  Iwid  to 
convert  this  seml-Judaiier,*'  and  redded  at  his  honaa 
nearly  six  months  for  that  parposCb  But  his  aigoments 
foiled  to  convince.  And  no  wonder ;  for  Socinus,  hold- 
ing the  Scriptore  in  a  powerful  solution  of  ex^;esiS| 
would  not  accept  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  and  coo* 
fessed  there  was  no  Bible  authority  for  paying  him  hom- 
age, but  in  the  same  breath  laid  it  down  as  a  right  and  a 
duty,  and  even  refused  the  Christian  name  to  such  as  would 
not  worship  Jesus.  As  an  inst;iiu  c  of  critical  perversity^ 
it  must  bo  mentioned  how  Socinus,  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  his  nuiiiprous  sins  against  the  sacred  text,  concluded 
to  save  himself  by  .sinning  once  more,  and  so,  in  scrupu- 
lous deference  to  John  iii.  13  and  vi.  62.  allirmed  that 
Christ  ascended  into  heaven  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  ministry.  Think  of  a  man  walking 
easily  throogn  the  tangled  oassages  in  the  Epistle  to  tfaa 
Colossians,  to  stnmble  at  last  on  a  plain  highway  like 
this !  8ach  were  some  of  the  prevailing  opmions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  and  its  kindred  dogmas. 

On  the  question  of  Baptism,  llkewdse,  there  ware  di& 
ferences.  The  earlier  Umtarians  were  Anabaptists,  or  at 
least  strong  opponents  of  infant  baptism.  Some  only 
disapproved  of  infant  baptism ;  others  thought  it  a  dam* 
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naUe  hmsY*  Some  leeaided  it  as  of  vital  moment  that 
adiiltB  shonld  be  baptiied ;  othen,  Sociniis  at  the  head  of 
them»  treated  the  whole  matter  Tery  lightly,  saying  that 
it  WB8  of  no  eonseqnenoe  whether  one  was  baptized  or 
not  Thie  party  were  Tery  magnanimouaLy  tolerant  of 
their  opponentB,  as  uninterested  people  are  wont  to  be. 

Nieraojewski,  who  believed  that  tneoommnnicant  par^ 
took  spiritually  of  the  body  of  Christ,  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Socinus,  who  viewed  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  commem- 
orativp  rite  meielyy  and  ascribed  to  it  no  peculiar  eificacy 
of  any  sort. 

Many  of  th(^  Unitarians  were  exceedingly  radical  in 
their  notiotis  of  f»oriety  and  government.  Thus  the 
learned  and  pious  (Gregory  Pauli  advocated  a  comrau» 
nity  of  goods,  and  thought  that  Christians  should  neither 
accept  civil  olliees,  nor  bear  arms;  a  doctrine  which  the 
Sociuiaii  Iciity  were  especially  unwilliiig  to  accept.  John 
Niemojewski  resigned  his  post  as  judge  of  the  district  of 
Krakow,  from  conadentious  scruples  about  taking  or 
exacting  oaths.  Of  Bfartin  GzechoviciiiB  Bfr«  Wallaoe 
says,  His  opinions  respecting  wotldly  antfaorittes  wem 
moderate  and  he  onlv  recommended  therefosal  of  obedi* 
cnoe  to  them  when  they  commanded  actions  contrary  to 
the  word  of  Ck>d.''  6secho?iciQ8  likewise  contended 
that  a  Christian  shoold  neither  accept  of  woridiy  <^loes, 
nor  make  use  of  weapons,  and  in  other  respects  appears 
to  have  been  a  thorough  non-resistant,  Peter  Gonesios  ^ 
turned  the  whole  thing  into  ridicule  by  wearing  a  wood-  ' 
en  sword.  Such  praetienl  mi?;^vings  indicate  that  the 
Christian  conscience  was  alive.  These  men  were  not 
merely  active  in  head,  but  in  heart  also.  It  is  surprisingi 
if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Wallace  and  Christopher  Sandius, 
how  clear  from  moral  delinquencies  were  the  characters 
of  these  heretics*  They  were  not  faultless ;  one  or  two 
were  slijB^htly  stained  with  personal  vices;  some  of  their 
chief  teacliers  were  not  wholly  free  from  intolerance ;  but 
their  average  of  moral  character  was  high,  and  aiiioiig 
them  were  exhibited  instances  of  extraordinary  self-sacri* 
fioe.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  hare  been  natural 
men,  believing  in  goodness  and  hnmanity,  loving  the 
beauty  of  virtae,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  with  Gk>d  and 
men  it  a  pore^  true  life.  They  were  leuned  men  for  the 
most  part;  in  theii  nnmber  were  the  best  scholars  of  the 
age.  A  lew  had  genins.   Many  bad  talantSi  and  the 
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finest  edmsntioii  tbair  time  ofieied.  They  wm  8iiai|i 
leasoners  and  bold;  mighty  in  the  Scit|»tiiies;  acquainted 
also  with  philosophy,  which  they  were  too  wise  to  fear,  to 

distrust,  or  to  abhor.  Their  thinking  was  free  ;  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  minds  overbalanced  the  weight  of  authorityi 
BO  that  in  any  conflict  between  Scripture  and  Reasoa» 
though  Reason  professed  submission,  it  was  Scripture 
that  submitted.  They  respected  the  Bible  too  much  to 
believe  that  it  conld  disap^ee  with  them.  They  were  not 
prepared  to  set  up  Ibrir  opinions  agaitist  the  Bible,  nor 
yet  were  they  prep  irt  tl  to  si-t  up  the  Bible  against  their 
opinions  ;  so  they  curnpronii'^ed  by  making  the  text  con- 
form. Their  canons  ut  interpretation  were  framed  very 
much  to  suit  their  occasions.  But  so  were  all  t  imons  of 
interpretation  framed.  Theirs  had  a  general  advantage 
of  result,  il  not  of  principle,  for  their  opinioiis  were  better 
worth  conforming  to ;  and  if  their  view  of  the  Scriptures 
was  cloady  and  dUrtnrbed,  and  their  practical  treatment 
o£  them  most  unjustifiable^  still  rnnoi  was  dona  by  the 
Unitarians  to  destroy  the  slairish  adomtion  of  teztsi  and 
to  promote  a  free,  mttonal,  plain  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Sacred  Word.  Had  their  comae  been  unimpe^,  theol^ 
ogy  would  doubtless  have  been  advanced  by  this  time 
not  beyond  its  piesent  limits. 

Bat  the  question  arises,  why  was  tbeir  comae  so  fatally 
impeded?  How  was  it  that  saoh  men,  so  learned  and 
worthy,  carried  no  more  influence  with  them  ?  The  ob- 
vious reply  to  this  question  i^,  that  they  were  a  small  and 
odions  minority,  exposed  to  tiir  whole  power  of  the 
lirevailing  or  established  n?lii^ions.  iSo  long  as  they  had 
fair  play  in  Poland,  they  held  their  own,  nay,  they  in- 
creased. But  as  soon  as  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  to 
the  kingdom,  persecution  came,  and  they  were  scattered. 
ProtestaHt  nnd  ]{yiiuinist  were  against  them  in  Irlurope; 
Protestant  and  Romanist  were  against  them  in  Eugiand. 
The  people,  strongly  sectarian,  were  bitterly  prejudiced  in 
their  hostility.  Taty  had  no  peace  in  befieying.  They 
were  derived  of  opportunities  for  oip^izinc;  and  spreact 
ing  themselves.  The  public  sentiment  forimde  their 
forming  separate  communiona.  The  expressioa  of  their 
opinions  rendered  them  liable  to  soch  pains  as  conld  be 
visited  upon  them.  All  this  was  unlavorable  to  their 
growth  as  a  body  of  Christians. 

Bnt  this  alone  was  haidly  sofficient  to  aceoimt  for  the^ 
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powerlfiMneBB  of  ibe  Sooinian  dodzine*  Even  with  the 
mighty  of  the  world  arrayed  against  it,  it  wonld  have 
flourished  but  for  some  defect  in  itself.  Thef«  was  that 
inherent  in  the  system  which  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  In  the  first  place^  its  ethical  character 
was  not  congenial  to  the  minds  of  people  educated  in  the 
popular  faith.  The  other  relis^ion?  Insisted  upon  a  super- 
natural virtue.  They  wanted  to  briiii^:  God  miraculously 
into  man,  to  sink  man  \n  God.  Thry  desired  to  produce, 
not  goodness,  but  holiness,  sanctiiication,  regeneration. 
The  common  people  had  been  accustomed  to  having 
their  religions  sensibllitiea  kindled  and  agitated  by  Popish 
ceremonies  and  Calvinistic  terrors.  They  craved  the  ex- 
citement of  an  unnatural,  overawing  belief,  wliich  kept 
their  nature  pliable  under  the  horrible  omnipotence  or 
the  weeping  compassion  of  Qod.  Socinianism,  on  the 
eontrary,  dwelt  more  on  tlie  power  of  the  hnman  will ; 
appeated  to  the  moral  faenUieB;  separated  man  iifom  God 
bj  too  wide  a  gulf ;  addressed  itself,  not  to  the  religions 
feeling,  hnt  to  the  oonsdenoe,  and  tfans  of  neoesdiy 
bflonght  down  our  religion's  noble  aspirations,  and  ab- 
sorbing laith,  and  profound  self-annihilation,  to  the  plain 
works  of  common  dnty.  Few  of  the  Socinians  were 
deeply  religious  men.  They  communicated  no  original 
piety  to  mankind.  They  were  not  through  and  through 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  God's  reality,  and  therefore 
their  tearhing  failed  to  nourish  the  «oul.  This  is  no 
matter  of  marvel.  There  could  be  no  original  spiritual 
life,  excejit  as  the  Good  Father  gave  it  here  and  there  to 
an  individual,  amon^  men  who  were  all  ens^aged  in 
working  themselves  Iree  from  a  complex  theological  sys- 
tem. The  other  sects  were  no  better  off  than  the  Socin- 
ians. They  only  ruled  by  right  of  possessioii,  and  by 
the  power  of  established  doctrines.  But  then  it  required 
a  far  mightier  power,  even  a  fresh  inspiration  of  Divine 
Love,  to  dispossess  them ;  and  that  new  revelation  came 
not  throogfa  the  SocinianSi 

Again,  8oelnianism  demanded  more  intdlectnal  enl* 
tore  than  the  people  possessed.  The  Protestant  needed 
to  be  a  man  of  stronger  mind  and  more  practised  thonght 
than  the  Bomanist  The  Socinian  needed  to  be  a  man 
of  stronger  mind  and  more  pmctised  thonght  than  the 
Protestant,  beoanse  he  gave  nis  reason  more  work  to  do. 
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the  Church  authority,  andy  with  his  increase  of  iotellectoai 
liberty,  gained  an  increase  of  inteUeotual  responaibUi^* 
The  Bomanist  and  the  Lutheran  leaned  their  reason 
against  a  creed.  They  had  their  fundamental  tenets  es- 
tablished. Their  theory  of  God  and  man,  and  Christ 
and  the  Bible,  was  determinatcly  flxefl,  beyoiK?  dir-f-n?- 
sion.  This  state  of  tilings  nHbrded  amazin!!!' roiutoi  i  \n  ilie 
slumbering  mind.  The  Six  iiitnji  hrifi  lu^  (Tt-ed  uliimatcly 
defined ;  he  bad  no  doctrines  ol  Uod  and  man,  of  Christ 
and  the  iltble,  which  were  placed  beyond  the  reaeh  of 
criticism  and  doubt,  or  in  any  mamn  r  a->urii(  <1  as  dog- 
matical. He  was  a  seeker.  He  proved  uli  things,  but 
had  not  yet  found  what  good  thing  he  should  hold  fast. 
He  was  neither  supernaturalist  nor  naturalist,  neither 
bibliolater  nor  rationalist,  neither  Arian  nor  humaoitarian. 
He  believed  that  man  was  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly 
evil,  that  he  was  neither  master  of  his  moral  will  nor 
predestinated  by  God  He  bad  not  quite  made  up  bis  mind 
where  the  facts  of  religion  wm.  His  position  was  a  veiy 
^ying  one.  It  demanded  great  boldness,  ingenoity,  and 
alacrity  of  thonght  It  was  not  such  a  position  as  one 
would  voluntarily  assume.  Only  the  few,  who  were  driven 
Into  it  by  the  inevitable  doubt  which  is  rare  in  the  mass 
of  men,  would  choose  to  accept  its  dangers.  Not  many 
persons  will  swim  a  torrent  when  there  is  an  old  bridge, 
ever  so  old.  nnd  ever  so  rotten,  a  mile  higher  up  the  stream. 
Henee  Unitai  i  uiisfn  found  its  adherents  among  the  edo- 
catpd,  thougiittul,  and  refined,  almost  exclusivrly  in  Po- 
land, and  to  a  very  considerable  estent  in  England.  The 
distinguished  Socinian  professors  of  England  were  not 
farther  removed  from  the  people  by  Iheir  Antitriintari- 
anism  than  by  their  genius,  Milton's  "  Comus  "  was 
probably  no  more  interesting  to  the  millions  than  his 
Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine";  and  John  Locke's 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity*'  doubtless  found  as 
many  intelligent  disciples  among  the  maltitnde  as  bia 
^  Essay  on  the  Homan  Understanding."  As  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  need  say  nothing  about  litm. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  explain  the  failore  of  Unitarianism» 
Bnt  it  is  hard  to  say  how  mnch  we  regret  that  failare. 
With  the  Socinian  system,  as  expounded  in  the  Kakovian 
Catechism,  we  have  little  sympathy.  We  perceive  its  in* 
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oompletenew  and  inoonsifitency ;  wa  m  senmble  of  the 
want  of  a  coraef-stone  in  its  Imildiog.  Bnt  with  Socin* 
ianism  aa  a  movement  tending  towards  a  more  scientific 
treatment  of  religion  and  a  more  philosophical  handling 
of  theology,  we  liave  very  great  sympathy.  Had  the 
schools  at  Rakow  and  Altoif  continued  to  flomrisbf  we 
should  have  had  by  this  time  a  better  doctrine  of  hnman 
nature,  a  better  doctrine  consequently  of  ihe  Divine  na- 
ture, and  then  a  nobler  theory  of  Christianity,  and  the 
charac  ter  of  its  fou  luler,*— a  theory  baaed  upon  facts,  and 
not  upon  hy])()iliesis. 

Had  Socinianisni  only  given  us  a  truer  version  of  the 
Bible,  or  been  present  when  oar  Knghsh  translation  was 
made,  it  would  have  done  immenfie  service.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  critical  labors  of  the  Polish  brethren, 
their  copious  commentaries  and  ponderous  editions  ol  the 
Scriptures,  the  dullest  eye  can  see  that  we  have  got,  so  to 
speak,  a  Trinitarian  Bible.  We  by  no  means  think  that 
tne  whole  Bible  is  snsceptible  of  a  Sodnian  or  hnmanita* 
lian  intennetation,  any  more  than  that  the  whole  Bible  is 
susceptible  of  an  Arian  interpretation.  But  the  good  doo* 
tors  who  prepared  King  James's  version  discovered  Trini- 
tarianism  everywhere,  and  even  pressed  into  their  service 
passages  wliicii,  to  say  the  least,  were  innocent  of  any  such 
meaning.  We  will  give  one  or  two  examples  for  illus- 
tration. Acts  XX.  28,  "  The  Church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  According  to  the 
present  established  reading,  it  should  be  "the  Chnreh  of 
the  Lord,''  that  is,  of  Christ.  The  pointinir  of  Romans  ix. 
5,  "  (  Mifist,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  lor  evtT.''  indi- 
cates tiie  Trinitarian  bias.  Quite  as  ari>itrary  is  ilie  ren- 
dering of  1  Tim.  iii.  IG  :  "  (ircat  is  the  uiystery  of  irod' 
liness^^'j  as  if  the  writer  was  speaking  of  the  Godkcad^ 
or  the  Divine  fuitmcy  instead  of  referring  to  the  new 
manifestation  of  pieti/  in  Christ  Again,  in  the  supply- 
ing of  words  by  Italics,  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties 
have  been  taken.  Thus,  1  John  iii.  16,  the  words  ^  of  Qod 
are  not  in  the  original,  bat  were  invented  the  tmnsla* 
tors'  pnrpose.  The  Lord  of  glory,"  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  does 
not  give  exactly  the  idea  of  the  Greek.  Glorious  Lord  ^ 
a  more  correct,  and  much  less  exalted.  There  are  a  great 
many  passages  in  which  Christ  b  improperly  made  in 
oar  version  the  object  of  worship.   Matt.  viii.  2,  There 
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came  a  leper  and  vjorsh^pped  him  " ;  Matt  ziv.  33,  ^  They 
that  weie  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him  ;  and 
elsewhere.  The  word  translated  worshipped  ^'  means 
simply  ^  bowed  down  before  him,''  that  is,  m  obeisance 
and  profound  respect.  But  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  this 
point.  It  would  lead  us  too  far.  If  any  are  curious 
enough  to  follow  out  the  hint,  we  rvivx  thnn  to  Wiiiion's 
Illustrations  of  Unitarianism,"  where  the  matter  is  very 
Bufficiently  handled. 

Trinitarianism  has  appropriated  to  itsLll  almost  every 
mode  of  religious  expressiom.  We  have  Trinitarian  pray- 
ers and  hymns.  Many  of  the  noblest  sacred  songs  ia  the 
language  are  so  disfigured  by  it,  that  the  power  and  beauty 
of  tneir  devotional  sentimeot  are  nearly  destroyed.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  mane  of  the  Cfawch  is  made 
vsdess,  ezoept  to  the  TVinitarian  beHeTer,  or  to  him  who 
ean  fotget  his  belieU  WeU,  the  advanoe  of  thought  can« 
not  be  retaided  for  ever.  If  yon  dam  np  a  moving  stream, 
the  waters  will  cause  devastation  by  their  overflow,  or 
will  borst  throogh  the  barrier  with  a  more  impetuous 
current  Sooner  or  later,  we  mast  have  a  rational  reUgioa 
and  a  scientific  theology ;  a  religion  groonded  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  constitution  of  man,  And  a  theology 
conformed  to  the  principles  and  facts  of  human  reason. 

o.  B.  F. 


Art.  IV.-  SOUTHEY'S  LIFE  AND  COHHESPOMJENCE  OF 

ROBERT  SOUTiiEY.» 

This  work  does  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  complete  and 
well-digested  biography.  It  comprises,  indeed,  a  larppe 
amount  of  information  respecting  Southey's  private  life 
and  daily  habits ;  but  this  mformation  is  of  the  nature  of 
mw  material,  and  requires  long  and  patient  labor  to  bring 
it  into  an  available  form.  of  it,  too,  is  exceedingly 


*  77ie  Lifts  and  Corrupemdmf  ^Bakert  Southey.  Edited  by  hit  Son,  tho 
Hr.v  Cn \t!r  CtrrnBERT  SorxH r.r,  M.  A.,  Curate  uf  PI iinibfand,  Cumber- 
land, in  Hix  volumes.  Loadoo  :  Printvd  for  Lunctnan,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmant.  1849-80.  Poit  8vo.  pp.  xit.  and  352, 960, 3S8L  890, 308, 
408* 
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dry  and  profiUeto ;  and  the  whole  work  has  a  disagreea- 
ble appearance  of  book-making.  Nor  doei  the  reader  feel 
much  confidence  that  he  has  Soathey's  real  opinions  oo 
many  sabjectsy  even  after  going  through  his  voluminous 
correspondence  as  now  edited  by  his  son.  There  are  fr^ 
qnent  blanks  and  omissions,  particularly  in  the  lettem 
on  political  sabjeots,  which  are  sufficiently  signiftcant  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  chanm  in  Southey** 
views  during  the  course  of  his  long  life ;  and  on  many 
points  the  narrative  is  meagre  and  imperfect  Of  the  va- 
rious letters  here  given,  the  most  important  and  valuable 
are  the  ntitohinfrraphical  letters  written  to  Mr.  John  May, 
betwei  II  iH'20  and  1825,  occupying,  indeed,  only  about 
half  ot  the  first  volume,  but  curious  and  instructive  from 
the  pictures  of  his  childhood  «nd  youth  wliich  they  pre- 
sent. As  a  letter-writer,  Southey  can  hardly  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank.  His  earlier  letters  are  such  as  any 
young  man  of  ordinary  parts  might  have  written  ;  hut  as 
he  grew  older  and  his  mind  matured,  they  become  more 
worthy  of .  attention,  and  many  of  them  possess  great 
merit  Yet  their  general  character  may  best  be  described 
in  his  own  language  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  con* 
stant  conrespondents.  My  letters,"  he  writes,  like 
Gibbon's  sentences,  all  go  to  one  tnne,  and  wonld  furnish 
as  pretty  specimens  of  egotism  as  the  memoirs  of  P.  P."* 
This  is  perfectly  true  ;  and  if  the  present  editor  had  omit- 
ted a  large  part  of  the  letters  which  he  has  published,  and 
l^iyen  us  more  of  his  own  recollections  of  bis  father,  more 
information  in  regard  to  the  change  in  his  father's  opin- 
ions, more  detail  respecting  his  father' friejifls  and  con- 
temporaries, his  labors  would  have  been  eiiiith'd  to  a 
more  respectful  consideration.  But  as  it  is,  the  iiie  of 
Robert  Southey  still  remains  to  be  written.  It  is,  Ihiw- 
ever,  to  this  work  ihat  all  future  biographers  must  resort 
ior  a  considerable  portion  of  their  materials. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Southey,  the  principal  dilHculty 
arises  from  its  lack  of  moral  unity.  During  his  progress 
from  youth  to  manhood,  his  opinions  on  nearly  every 
politi(»l  and  religious  question  underwent  a  thorougb 
and  radical  change ;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
discover  any  general  principle  running  through  his  life 

   UJi^ 

•  MwaOr  of  WiUnm  Ttjior,  of  Nonrloli,  Vol  I  p.  681. 
VOL.  L.— 4th  8.  VOL*  XV.  NO.  tt.  20 
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around  whioli  his  difierent  and  antagonistic  views  can  be 
grooped  bo  as  to  show  their  mutual  relation  and  depen- 
dence.  In  Sontbey'e  caae  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any 

clearly  defined  system  of  opinions  resting  on  well-estab- 
lished logical  convictions.  Hence  the  ordinary  argu- 
ments by  which  inconsistency  may  be  explained,  and 
evfMi  justified,  do  not  meet  the  difficulty.  It  is  not 
rnoi.igh  to  say,  that  no  man  retains  precisely  the  same 
opinions  through  life,  and  that  even  so  wise  and  oxcellcnt 
a  man  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  always  adhere 
to  the  doctrines  pruniulgated  in  the  VindicijB  (Jaliicae, 
and  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  an  apostate  by  hia 
own  friends.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  tliat  any  man  should 
at  ail  times  and  under  all  circamstancea  uphold  the  same 
abstract  opinions  with  the  same  unbending  firmness. 
This  is  partienlariv  true  in  regard  to  statesmea  TIm 
man  who  pledges  himself  to  a  particnlar  line  of  policnfi 
and  ignores  all  considerations  of  expedient,  is  uUeny 
unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affiurs.  Accordinffiyi  we  find  that  £arl  Grey,  perhaps  the 
most  upright  and  consistent  statesman  that  England 
pfodnced  during  the  last  genemtioUy  died  with  opinions 
somewhat  modified  from  those  with  which  he  set  out  in 
early  life.  But  this  argument  is  not  broad  enough  to 
rnibrace  so  wide  a  departure  from  first  principlefl  as  we 
witnesj^  in  Southev. 

Neither  wili  it  be  suHu  init  to  show  that  he  lived  in  a 
period  of  unexampled  disorder  and  change,  when  all  old 
institutions  and  opinions  seemedevery  w  here  to  be  giving 
{dace  to  new  systems  and  ideas.  Yet,  as  Siuiihey's  mind 
waa  aUvays  subjective  rather  than  objective,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  tliat  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  this 
argument.  But  even  this  does  not  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  So  far  as  we  now  Icnowi  not  one  of 
Southey's  contemporaries  who  was  not  also  a  poet  went 
through  so  thorough  a  recantation.  Not  one  of  them 
changed  his  religious  belief  when  he  left  the  popular 
party  and  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  prerogative.  And 
though  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarkSi 
that  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  select  one  leading 
principle  or  prevailing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Buckets  latest 
writings,  to  which  something  extremely  adverse  may  not 
be  found  in  his  former,  we  can  hardly  say  his  early, 
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works,— excepting  only  on  the  sabject  of  Pariiamentary 
Befom,  to  which,  with  all  the  friends  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham,  he  was  from  the  beginning  adverse  " ;  *  yet  even  he 
efaanged  less  than  Southey.  It  is  trae  that  he  qaarrelled 
with  those  friencb  by  whose  side  he  had  stood  all  through 
the  American  war,  broke  all  personal  and  party  ties, 
tore  away  from  all  the  associations  of  the  past,  and 
planted  himself  on  the  extremest  Tory  grouna ;  but  he 
had  never  cherished  the  seditious  principles  of  Wat 
Tyler,  and  never  went  beyond  the  subserviency  of  The 
Vision  of  Judgment, 

If,  then,  we  can  explain  Southey's  changes  neither  on 
the  ground  of  natunil  growth  as  his  mind  ripened,  nor 
by  a,  reference  to  the  disturbed  jieriod  in  which  he  lived, 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  lor  their  explanation.  We  must 
look  for  it  in  his  own  laind,  —  in  his  peculiar  intellectual 
constitution.  Now,  a  careful  analysis  of  his  mental 
processes  shows  certain  results  which,  we  conceive,  fully 
satisfy  the  inquiry.  His  opinions  appear  to  have  entered 
his  mind  through  the  imagination,  and  not  through  the 
logical  ftumlties.  They  grew  out  of  his  prejudices,  rather 
than  iirom  his  eonvictions.  In  troth,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  fitted  either  by  nature  or  education  to  follow 
out  a  dose  and  sustained  argument,  to  wdgh  conflicting 
testiau>ny,  or  compare  the  results  of  actual  experiment. 
He  possessed  considerable  fancy  and  imagination,  though 
not  of  the  highest  order;  but  of  that  noble  inductive 
method  which  Lord  Bacon  taught,  he  had  no  knowledge. 
His  arguments  were  all  addressed  ad  homifiem,  a**  in  his  es- 
says on  Catholic  Emancipntion,  —  the  very  i<i<'a  of  which 
firightened  him  almost  as  much  as  it  dk!  (  tcor^^i'  Third, 
—  and,  in  fact,  wherever  argument  was  reijuired.  He 
bad  read  almost  every  iliing  in  general  literature;  but  he 
had  thought  little.  Hence  his  dislike  of  political  econ- 
omy, of  the  very  first  principles  of  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  even  while  he  attempted  to  write  upon 
it,  and  also  of  the  exact  sciences,  witli  most  of  which  he 
was  e(^aily  unacquainted.  In  short,  Southey  adopted 
whatever  opinions  he  at  any  time  oheriefaed  because  they 
pleased  his  imagination,  and  not  because  he  belieYed 
them  from  any  suffident  reason.  In  a  similar  way  we 
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can  explain  the  ecceatiittttes  of  Burke's  splendid  bat 
inatic  caieer.  The  recent  conveiBioDS  to  Romanism 
aod  Pueeyism,  both  in  this  ooaotry  and  in  England,  are 
likewise  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.    They  have 

mainly  taken  place  in  persons  of  a  fervid  imagination 
mor!)i(!lv  excited  by  some  extprnal  cause,  who,  whilr  in 
that  unreasoning  state,  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  arrogant  pretensions  which  Rome  holds  out,  or 
the  hardly  less  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Tractarian 
writers.  Persons  whose  intellects  have  been  sharpened 
and  toughened  by  dialectical  practice  are  not  liable  to 
give  up  their  opinions  Uom  such  causes ;  but  the  young 
and  romantic,  and  those  of  quick  and  lively  sensibilities, 
will  always  be  vulnerable  by  whatever  tooohea  their  im* 
aginations. 

As  woold  natarally  be  inferred,  Southey  was  intolei^ 
ant  towards  all  who  differed  with  him  in  opinioni  and 
was  one  of  the  most  viralent  of  partisan  writers.  No 
man  ever  treated  his  opponents  with  greater  mifaimesSi 

or  exhibited  a  more  unrelenting  hostility  towards  those 
who  adhered  to  the  opinions  which  he  bad  himself  laid 
aside.  Of  Liord  Jeffrey,  in  particular,  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  and  ppeak  in  the  most  bitter  and  objurgatory 
terms.  To  Will  in  tn  Taylor,  he  wrote  that  Jeflrey  was 
"a  mere  child  u|)oii  that  subject  [taste];  I  never  met 
wnth  a  man  whom  it  was  so  easy  to  checkmate."*  In 
another  letter,  ailudmg  to  Lord  Jelircy's  review  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  translation  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  be  says,  —  **  I 
knew  the  man  wrote  like  a  coxcomb;  still  there  was  a 
sort  of  gentlemanly  ( onim,  from  which  he  did  not  think 
himself  exempted,  and  tins  he  has  broken  through.''  f  ^ 
reference  to  the  article  in  question  shows  the  absurdity 
of  this ;  X  and  even  Mr.  Taylor  himself  was  compelled  to 
notice  it  agree  with  Jefirey,"  he  says  in  bis  reply 
to  Sonthey's  letter,  in  most  things  about  *  Nathan/  and 
am  well  satisfied  with  his  reviewai"§  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  are  told,  that  ^  of  Jodge  Jefirey  of  the  Edin- 
hatjgtx  Review  I  must  ever  think  and  speak  as  qf  a  bad 
politician,  a  worse  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of 

•  Memoir  of  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  Vol.  11.  a.  102, 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II  p.  129. 
X  Edinburgh  Review,  fi»r  April,  1806. 
I  Memoir  of  Williaia  T«ylof,  of  Norwich,  Tot.  II.  p.  135^ 
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taste,  equally  incompetent  and  unjust?'  *  Speaking  of 
Sydney  Smith,  be  exclaims, It  weie  bettiw  to  be  a 
fiuiatic  than  each  a  buffoon  as  thb,  for  fanaticism  im« 
plies  some  feeling,  some  sinomty,  some  heart  of  flesh  and 
blood.''f  Mrs.  BaibankI  be  mentions  nnder  a  coarse  and 
d^radlng  s<mbriquei  ;  %  and  of  the  younger  Pitt  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  speaks  in  respectful  terms.  \  Those  statesmen 
whose  measures  he  disapproved  were  stigmatized  as 
^  most  miserable  ministers/'  ||  "  men  of  tried  and  conviefe- 
ed  incapacity/'  %  and  as  deficient  even  in  good  inten- 
tions." •*  These  extracts  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  his  familiar  correspondence  with  his  friends  ;  but  they 
are  snfRrirnt  for  our  pre'^rnt  purpose.  They  show  how 
Soutluy  iiabilu.illv  rt'fi;riith'f1  niid  spoke  of  those  who 
maintained  dilierent  views  iruiri  hi?  own  on  the  moral, 
political,  and  literary  questions  ui  llm  tiny.  Additional 
illustrations  will  occur  as  we  proceed,  botli  Irom  his  pub- 
lished writings  and  from  his  letters.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  we  have  purposely  confined  our  cita- 
tions to  the  latter ;  since,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man's  true 
character  is  much  more  likely  to  be  revealed  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  or  the  frankness  of  friendly  communis 
cation,  than  in  productions  designed  for  popular  effect 
Taking  these  facts  and  considerations  along  with  us  in 
the  discussion,  we  propose  now  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Southey's  life  and  opinions,  with  such 
inddentai  observations  on  his  different  woiks  as  our  lim* 
its  may  allow. 

Robert  Southey  was  the  second  son  of  respectable 
patents  in  the  middling  walks  of  life,  and  was  born  at 
Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1771.  At  the  age  of 
three  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Tiiake  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  be  kept  oux  of 
hariii  s  way ;  for  he  was  too  young  to  learn  much  except 
the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  lie  remained  at 
this  school  until  he  was  six,  living  for  most  ol  the  time 


*  Lettar  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  December  8,  lb07. 

t  Memoir  of  William  Tavlor,  of  Norwieh.  Vol.  U.  p.  m 

X  Letter  to  S.  T.  Coleri4^  Mirab  14, 1804. 

S  Letters,  passim. 

11  Memoir  of  Williain  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  Vol.  I^.  4G7. 
II  Letter  to  GrofvencirC.Bedrord,  E§t^  May  5,  l"Tr ;  ■nil  T  rtlnni^ JMlliW 
L«Uier  to  C.  U.  Towoaend,  FebriMiy  16,  ldl7. 
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with  hui  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  a  maiden  lady  of  scropulooe 
neatness,  but  with  many  whimsical  and  nncomfortahfe 
notions.  <«I  had  many  indnlgenoes,*^  eaya  Southey, 
<<bQt  more  privations,  and  those  of  an  injurious  kind; 
want  of  playmates,  want  of  exercise,  never  being  allowed 
to  do  any  thing  in  which  by  possibility  I  might  dirt  my- 
sdf ;  late  hours  in  company,  that  is  to  say,  late  hours  for 
a  child,  which  I  reckon  among  the  privations  (having 
always  had  the  healthiest  propensity  for  going  to  bed 
betimes);  late  hour?  of  rising,  which  were  less  painful, 
perhaps,  but  in  other  respects  worse."*  His  aniit  was 
particnhirly  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments,  an<l  took 
him  to  the  theatre  wht  n  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
After  that  he  was  frequently  her  companion,  even  before 
he  was  old  enough  to  understand  what  he  saw.  Under 
such  a  pernicious  system  of  mismanagement,  it  need  not 
surprise  us,  that  his  imagination  should  have  become 
injuriously  affected,  and  in  after  years  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  reasoomg  powem. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  he  was  first  permitted  to 
wear  boy's  clothes,  and  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  a  man ; 
bttt  he  had  only  been  here  a  year  when  the  master  died. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Corston,  nine  miles  from  Bristol^ 
where  he  passed  anotlier  year,  *^with  little  profit  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  suffering."  At  length,  and  fortu- 
nately for  him,  the  bead-master  and  his  son  qnarrelled) 
and  came  to  blows ;  upon  which  the  child  was  removed 
to  a  fourth  school,  at  Bristol,  under  a  Webh  master. 
But  he  added  scarce  any  thing  to  his  knowledge  here. 
When  not  in  school,  where  his  training  seems  to  have 
been  poorly  conducted,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing miscelluneous  works,  writing  plays,  hearing  and  talk- 
ing about  the  theatre,  and  in  similar  employments.  In 
Latin,  and  the  common  English  branches,  he  appears  to 
have  made  tolerable  progress.  In  dancing,  however,  he 
was  a  sorry  pnpil ;  and  the  liddh -bow  was  as  often  ap- 
plied to  his  head  as  to  the  strings  when  he  was  called 
out.  When  not  kicking  the  master,  which  was  not  un- 
frequently  practised,  he  went  through  the  lesson  with  a 
doffged  determination  of  never  dancing  again  after  he 
bad  once  made  his  escape  from  the  school.   Forty  years 


*  AatoUognipbieal  liClttr,  April  1, 1881. 
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afterwards  he  tells  xm  be  had  piously  kept  the  determina- 
tion to  that  boor* 

After  leaving  this  school,  be  was  for  a  short  time  the 
pupil  of  a  clergyman  named  Lewis,  who  taught  hiro  the 
mdiments  of  Greek,  and  accnstomeid  him  to  compose  in 

Erose  and  veise;  and  under  whom  he  improved  rapidly* 
n  1788,  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  for  the  first  time, 
by  his  aunt,  and  entered  the  high  school  at  Westminster. 
Here  his  time  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  passed  until 
the  spring  of  1792,  when  he  was  expelled  on  account  of 
an  act  of  culpable  indiscretion  on  his  part,  which  gives 
early  evidence  of  hia  tendency  to  use  strong  and  bitter 
language.  Fired  by  the  lirilliant  success  of  Canning 
and  the  Etonians  in  the  Microcosm,  Southey  and  some 
of  bis  friends  at  Westminster  essayed  to  imitate  it  in  a 
periodical  called  The  Flagellant  Four  numbers  only 
had  been  published,  when  he  wrote  and  inserted  a  letter 
ridiculing  and  attacking  the  system  of  corporal  punish- 
ment which  formed  a  port  of  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
0r.  Vincent,  the  beaa-master,  was  at  onoe  aroused  b^ 
this  attack  on  bis  anthority,  and  commenced  a  smt 
against  the  publisher  of  the  paper*  Nor  did  the  storm 
blow  over  until  Sontbey  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
ichool. 

News  of  this  affiur  soon  reached  Oxford,  and  caused 
bis  rejection  at  Christ  Church  College;  bnt  he  was  at 
length  entered  of  Baliol  College,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1792.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the  exact 
state  of  his  opinions  when  he  went  to  Oxford.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  seem  probable  that  a  boy  of  eis^liteen,  brought 
up  as  he  had  been,  should  have  had  any  wfll  tlcfinrrl  or 
firnily  established  views.  "But  as  Im  had  already  been 
expelled  from  school  \u  conse<iuence  oi  giving  utterance 
to  opinions  deemed  .subversive  of  that  just  authority 
without  which  no  scliooi  can  be  carried  on,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  was  begiinnng  to  entertain 
those  loose  and  anarchical  sentiments  wliic  h  he  soon  ulier- 
wards  held,  and  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  early 
productions  of  his  pen.  Within  a  month  after  he  entered 
Oxlbrd,  be  asks,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,^**  Is  it  not  ratba 
disgraceful,  at  the  moment  when  Europe  is  on  fire  with 


*  AnlobiognphkftL  Utter,  Maj  27, 18M. 
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fieedom,  —  when  man  and  monarch  are  contenffiiig,^to 
Bit  and  study  Euclid  or  Hugo  Grotius  ?  "  *  A  year  after 
this  he  completed  Joan  of  Arc,  as  first  published,  and  a  few 
months  later  wrote  Wat  Tyler.  The  ditl'ercnce  between 
the«ic  two  poems  doubtless  shows  the  iirognress  of  his 
opiiiiuiis.  Hif^  imagination  had  become  exc  ite  d  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  the  natural  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  the  duty  of  resisting  unjust  govern- 
ment; and  even  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  Oxiurd 
could  not  cool  his  ardor.  In  truth,  most  of  his  time  at 
<x>llege  was  spent  in  iiieditating on  Llie  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  devising  new  schemes  of  social  reform,  and 
writing  aedttioiis  poetry,  to  the  great  ne^ect  of  those 
stadiee  which  he  ought  rather  to  have  pmnied.  ^  The 
mote  I  see  of  this  strange  wofkV'  he  writes,  (*the  inofe  I 
am  conyinoed  that  society  requires  despente  remedie8.''t 
At  the  same  timei  his  mind  was  filled  with  sad  forebod- 
ings for  the  future  d^tiny  of  the  race,  as  he  piotured  to 
himself  what  he  considered  was  its  actual  oonditkm. 
^  I  look  rotmd  the  world,"  he  exclaims,  and  everywhere 
find  the  same  moumfol  spectacle,  —  the  strong  tjfimmiis- 
ing  over  the  weak,  man  and  beast  The  same  depravity 
pervades  the  whole  creation  ;  oppression  is  triumphant 
everywhere,  and  the  only  difference  is,  thnt  it  net?  in 
Turkey  through  the  anger  of  a  trrand  seignior,  in  France 
of  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  England  of  a  prime 
minister.  There  is  no  ])lnce  for  virtue.''  \  From  this 
misanthropic  state  his  mind  was  aroused  by  the  bright 
vision  of  Pantisocracy,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak 
in  another  connection. 

But  not  only  did  Southey  pass  through  a  strange  and 
sad  experience  in  regard  to  his  political  opinions  whilst 
at  college,  Hb  religions  opinions  were  m  an  equally 
unsettled  state.  It  is  certain  that  at  one  time  he  held 
opinions  in  some  degree  approximating  to  those  cher* 
ished  by  the  great  body  of  Unitarians;  bat  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  they  rested  on  no  snffieient  basis,  and  weie 
loosely  held.  Indeed,  Southey  was  mentally  incompe- 
tent  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  which  a  belief  in  those 
views  of  Scriptniai  truth  that  we  maintain  must  rest 

•  Letter  lo  (i,  C.  Bedford,  Fsn.,  November  20, 1792. 

t  Letter  to  Horactt  Mlbrd,  L^q.,  Deceinber  S9, 1793. 

t  Letter  to  Groftmr  C.  Bedfiml,  Eeq^  NoMiiier  II,  17S8. 
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As  we  have  already  shown,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  look- 
incf  at  every  thing  through  the  imagination;  and  tliis 
\v:ib  precisely  the  case  in  respect  to  his  religious  beliefs. 
He  was  temporarily  Btrack  with  the  simplicity  and  grand* 
enr  of  oar  doctrines  ooncerniug  God  and  Christ  and 
man,  without  for  a  moment  noticing  how  they  accord 
with  Scriptnre  and  reason ;  and  he  became  a  Unitarian, 
His  ftuth  rested  on  his  imagination ;  and  as  his  opinions 
'became  moie  and  more  aa^versive  of  all  haman  govern, 
ment,  he  readily  exchanged  bis  quasi  Unitarianism  for 
views  more  in  accordance  with  his  political  notions.  He 
fell  into  atheistical  ways  of  thinking,  and  approached  the 
▼erge  of  actual  unbelief.  He  had  entered  college  with 
the  intention  of  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
but  her  doctrines  were  now  so  repugnant  to  him,  ih;\t  he 
sprrdily  p^nvp  up  this  uiteution.  And  thoni:^h  he  ^v;l^3  in 
after  ycar^  among  the  foremost  to  advocate  her  claims, 
he  appears  never  to  have  fully  given  his  assent  to  her 
teneta. 

With  the  mental  habits  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  Oxford,  and  with  his  mind  already  so  full  of  crude 
specuiaiion^j  it  is  obvious  that  lie  would  not  j>ruiii  much 
b^  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  the  English  Univer- 
sities, since  it  is  addressed  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
facnlties  from  those  which  he  had  hitherto  cultivated. 

Of  all  the  months  in  my  life  (happily  they  did  not 
amount  to  years)/'  he  writes  to  a  college  friend,  those 
which  were  passed  at  Oxford  were  the  most  unprofitable. 
What  Greek  I  took  there  I  literally  left  there,  and  could 
not  help  losing;  and  all  I  learned  was  a  little  swimming 
(very  little  the  worse  luck)  and  a  little  boating,  which  is 
greatly  improved,  now  that  I  have  a  boat  of  my  own 
upon  this  delightful  lake."  *  lie  had  hardly  been  at  col- 
lege three  months  when  he  wrote,  —  "  Never  shall  child 
of  mine  enter  a  public  school  or  a  nniversity."  f  This 
intention  he  partially  carried  out  in  tlx  case  of  his  two 
sons;  but  the  eldest  died  before  Uic  experiment  was  fully 
tried,  and  the  second  was  sent  to  college  at  the  usual  age, 
to  prepare  for  the  Church.  It  was  doubtless  the  unsatis- 
factory result  obUiiued  in  his  own  case,  with  a  knowledge 


*  Letter  to  Rev.  Nicholas  Lighifout,  April  24,  1607. 
t  L«tt0r  to  GtMvaaof  C.  Mtbtd,  Em|.,  Maroh  16^  1793. 
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of  the  demoralizing  influences  which  he  had  himself  wit* 
Beseedi  that  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  domestic  educa- 
tion on  the  children  whom  he  loved  with  such  a  depth 
of  tenderness  as  is  rarely  seen.  At  college  his  mind  Y9r 
ciliated  between  each  of  the  three  learned  professions,  as 
they  J^re  called  ;  and  to  eaeh  lie  at  one  time  or  another 
devoted  his  chief  attention.  He,  however,  gained  little 
positivt?  benefit  from  his  study  of  them,  and  experienced 
considerabh;  mental  exercise  as  they  severally  became 
distasteful  to  him. 

Southey  did  not  remain  long  at  Oxford.  In  June, 
1794,  he  lirst  became  acquainted  with  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge ;  and  this  acquaintanoe  was  to  change  the 
whde  tenor  of  his  life.  Coleridse  was  his  senior  by  two 
yeus,  and  like  him  had  adopted  liberal  ptrinciples  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  though  he  had  not  gone  quite  as  far 
in  the  latter  as  Southey.  They  soon  formed  a  dose 
friendship,  founded  on  mutual  admiration;  and  before 
long  Coleridge  proceeded  to  unfold  his  scheme  of  Panti- 
socnu^  to  his  new  friend  and  admirer.  Southey's  mind 
was  npe  for  the  plan,  as  he  had  already  conceived  the 
idea <n  emigrating  to  America;  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
at  once  kindled  to  the  height.  "  The  thoughts  of  the 
day  and  the  visions  of  the  night,"  he  writes  to  his  broth- 
er, "all  centre  in  America."*  And  a  month  later  he 
adds, — "This  Pantisocratic  scheme  has  given  me  new 
life,  new  h<>j)e,  new  energy  ;  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind 
are  dilated ;  I  am  weeding  out  the  few  lurking  prejudices 
of  habit,  and  looking  forward  to  happiness.  I  wish  I 
could  transfuse  some  of  my  high  ho))e  and  enthusiasm 
into  you;  it  would  warm  you  in  the  cold  winter  nights."  f 
Every  thing  was  progressing  finely,  when  his  aunt  heard 
of  the  scheme,  and  of  Sonthejr's  intended  marriage ;  and 
neither  piece  of  information  was  at  all  calculated  to  con* 
dliate  her  good-wilL  Her  anger  was  fiercely  excited,  and 
she  dedareid  she  would  never  see  him  again,  nor  open 
any  letter  which  he  might  send  her ;  and  ended  by  turning 
him  out  of  doois,  penniless  and  on  a  wet  night  This 
did  not  dbhearten  him ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  became 
evident  that  sufficient  money  could  not  be  obtained  to 


*  Latlar  to  Thonu  Soatbej,  Eeq^  ScptamlMr  90, 1791. 
t  Letter  to  the  iaoie,  October  14^  179i. 
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transport  the  party  to  this  ocnmtry,  that  the  execation 
of  the  plan  was  postponed.  It  had  been  their  original 
design,  to  form  an  association  of  maxried  men  of  stnmons 
habits  and  moderate  means,  who  were  to  unite  in  the 

purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  to  be  owned  in  common,  and 
cnltiyated  by  their  joint  labor,  while  they  should  occupy 
separate  dwellings,  and  employ  their  leisure  in  social  con- 
versation and  litemry  pursuits*  Finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  this  purpose  m  its  original  grandeur  amidst  the 
wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  at  one  time  pT-o]>o?ef!, 
Southey  pnggeated  the  expediency  of  trying  it  upon  a 
snaaller  scale  in  Wales ;  but  his  suggestion  was  deemed 
impracticable,  aud  the  whole  scheme  was  soon  after 
given  up. 

The  want  of  money  now  began  to  weigh  heavily  on 
Southev ;  and  early  in  1795  he  eonimenced  a  coarse  of 
histoneui  lectures  at  iiristol,  in  order  to  raise  a  supply  ior 
his  current  expenses.  Of  these  lectures  no  traces  remain 
among  his  papers ;  bnt  iJtuBV  appear  to  have  been  well 
atten&d,  and  to  have  added  somertbinff  to  his  peenniaiy 
resources.  Abont  the  same  time  he  soiki  hb  first  volnme 
of  poems  for  thirty  guineas  to  Mr,  Cottle,  a  Bristol  book- 
seller, who  proved  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to  him,  and 
who  soon  after  pnrchaaed  Joan  of  Arc  for  fifty  guineas. 
Still  Southey 's  means  were  scanty  indeed,  and  he  was 
wholly  dependent  on  Mr.  Cottle  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
•*  Your  house,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle,  was 
my  house  when  I  had  no  other.  The  very  money  with 
which  I  bought  my  wedding  ring,  and  paid  my  marriage 
fees,  was  supplied  by  yon.  It  was  with  your  sisters  that  I 
left  my  Kdith,  during  my  six  months'  absence;  and  for 
the  six  months  after  my  return,  it  was  in)m  you  that  I 
received,  week  by  week,  tiie  little  on  which  we  lived,  till 
I  was  enabled  to  live  by  other  means."  *  It  was  luidur 
these  circumstances  that  Southey  was  privately  marrii  d 
to  Miss  Edith  Fricker,  a  sister  of  Coleridge's  wife,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1795,  when  he  had  but  just  entered 
on  his  twenty-second  year.  This  mairiage,  however, 
which  was  thus  doiided  at  its  commencement,  was  emi* 
nently  a  happy  one  for  both  parties ;  and  in  aU  the  do> 
mestic  relations  Southey  was  irreproachable,  while  his 


*  Cottl«*«  RcmiaiMeBCM  of  8.  T.  Colctidp  and  B.  8mUjc>  ,  pp.  is.,  x. 
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wife  proved  worthy  of  such  a  husband.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  writes,  — "  h>ur<rly  a  man  does  not  do  his 
duty  who  leaves  his  wife  to  evenings  of  solinulc,  aiul  I 
feel  duty  and  happiness  to  be  inseparable.  1  aui  happier 
at  home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly  make  me."  * 
On  this  subject  his  views  appear  never  to  have  changed 
throngb  life.  Twenty  years  later,  his  own  experience  of 
inatrimony  had  been  so  pleasant  as  to  induce  him  to 
congratulate  a  friend,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying, 
in  most  emphatic  language.  ^  I  am  glad/'  he  says,  to 
hear  that  yon  have  taken  your  chance  for  happiness  in 
that  state  in  which  alone  there  is  a  chance  of  finding 
it."t 

Soutbey's  friends  had  been  much  opposed  to  his  en* 
gagement  with  Miss  Fricker,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
break  oiX  what  they  regarded  as  an  unwise  attachment. 
Accordingly,  liis  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  J  Till,  invited 
him  to  reside  with  hiiri  at  Lisbon  for  a  time,  m  order  that 
absence  might  weaken  his  affection,  and  that  a  healthy 
influence  might  change  his  political  and  religious  views. 
The  first  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  signally  failed  ;  and 
Southey  took  leave  of  his  wife  at  the  church  door  when 
he  started  from  Bristol  to  accompany  his  uncle  on  their 
foreign  journey.  He  only  remained  abroad  six  months  ; 
and  ffladly  returned  to  England,  in  the  spring  of  1796. 
But  during  this  time  he  had  gained  some  knowledge  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  literatuie,  which  afterwaids 
proved  of  great  service  to  him,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  languagee 
and  literatures  of  &ose  nations.  His  uncle's  opiidon  of 
him  is  curious  and  striking*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after 
enumerating  the  young  man's  good  qualities,  he  adds,— > 
<'  In  short,  he  has  every  thing  you  would  wish  a  young 
man  to  have,  excepting  common  sense  or  prudence."  J 
This  opinion  had  much  of  truth  in  it,  and  shows  how 
clearly  bis  uncle  perceived  Southey's  want  oi  practical 
talent 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Southey  took  up  his 
abode  at  Bristol,  and  passed  most  ol  his  nine  in  prepar- 
ing a  volume  of  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the 

•  Letter  \n  Joseph  Cottle,  Febnitrjr,  1797. 

♦  Letter  to  John  Taylor  Coif  ridge,  Esq  .  SepUmber  6,  1618. 
I  Lifo  and  Cofreqwadeocei  Vol.  1.  p.  274. 
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iness,  and  in  writing  for  the  Monthly  Magazine.  His 
•mind  was  now  fixed  on  the  law  as  a  piofession;  bnt  no 
iman  was  ever  less  fitted  for  legal  stndieS)  and  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  it  ahoold  eeem  to  him  nothing  bet- 
ter than  *^a  hondd  jargon,  —  a  quibbling  collection  of 
voluminous  nonsense."*  He,  however,  went  up  to  TiOn- 
don  early  in  1797.  niul  entered  him^^clf  of  Gray's  Jrui; 
but  he  kept  liis  icnns  with  little  rcsjiilarity,  and  w:i^  con- 
tinually tljK  :itening  to  burn  his  law  books.  Finaiiy, 
after  his  return  from  his  second  residence  in  Portn£?al, 
little  more  is  said  of  the  law;  and  even  before  he  went, 
abroad  the  second  time,  he  appears  to  have  ^iven  up  all 
thoujrht  of  rising  to  distinction  in  that  way.  or  even  of 
obtaiiiiug  a  livelihood  by  it.  Ikiieefortli  liicrature  was 
to  be  his  sole  profession,  and,  resigning  all  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  *clergy  man,  a  physioian,  or  a  lawyer,  he  determined 
to  be  ^  a  writer  of  books,"  a  phrase  by  which  Mr.  Car- 
.Ijde  once  desoribed  himself*  To  this  bnsiness  he  devoted 
mnieelf  with  a  seal  and  peraevemnce  which  have  never 
been  suipassed,  and  rarely  equalled.  His  son  gives  a  list 
of  his  writings,  embracing  forty-five  publications  in  book 
fonn,  besides  about  a  hundred  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  numberless  papers  and  essays  in  other  peri* 
odicals,  of  which  no  record  remains. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1800,  he  made  his  second  visit 
to  the  Peninsula,  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininL'  ninteriais  for  a  pro- 
posed History  of  Portnij  il.  lie  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  remained  at)road  until  June,  1801,  residing 
chielly  at  ('intra,  a  })leasant  little  place  not  far  from  Lis- 
bon, and  occasionally  travelling  tlirongh  the  eonntry. 
Here  he  was  eontentt  ti  and  happy  ;  bnt  the  city  itself  did 
not  please  hiiii,  and  its  filthy  condition  doubtless  strength- 
ened his  deep  and  habitual  dislike  of  an  urban  residence, 
f  Lisbon/'  he  writes  to  bis  brother,  ^  has  twice  been  clean 
since  the  creation.  Noah's  flood  washed  it  onoe,  and  the 
fire  after  the  earthquake  purified  it  When  it  will  be 
dean  again  will  he  difficnlt  to  say ;  probably  not  till  the 
general  confia^ation#'  f  It»  however,  aflforded  him  the 
means  of  acqmring  a  knowledge  of  the  faistoiy  of  Portu* 


**  Letter  to  G.  C.  Bedford,  E«q.,  November  21, 1796. 
f  Letter  to  Lieutsniat  Soathey,  Maj  93,  laOO. 
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gnrse  litrratnre ;  and  his  time  was  fully  ocrnpird  in  his 
litfTary  labors.  Whilst  in  Portugal,  he  published  the 
Jirst  edition  of  Thalaba,  a  long  and  irregular  poem  luunded 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mahomptaii  faith,  and  some- 
what defective  both  in  the  plan  and  execution,  but  contain- 
ing pa;«?»agps  of  great  and  manifest  beauty.  Loiiff  before 
this  he  had  formed  the  phui  (^t  i\I;iduc,  and  made  stune 
progress  in  its  composition  ;  and  it  was  now  resumed, 
and  continued  at  intervals,  when  no  other  work  interfered 
with  its  progreio. 

SoQthey  letnmed  to  England  eniiidj  reeoTeied  in 
health,  hnt  somewhat  reluctant  to  leave  the  soft  climate 
of  the  South  for  the  rains,  and  the  fogs,  and  the  frosts  ^ 
of  his  native  land ;  and  finally  took  a  lease  of  Ghreta  Hall, 
Keswicki  a  few  miles  only  from  Wordsworth's  honsoi 
where  he  continued  to  reside  nntii  his  death.  Soon  after 
his  return,  and  befcnre  his  removal  to  Keswick,  he  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Cony, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of 
about  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointrtK  trt,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Dublin;  but 
he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  it,  threw  up  the  otlicp, 
and  returned  home  in  disgust.  About  the  same  time  he 
lost  hi-  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached;  and 
the  siiock  which  Ik  r  death  occasioned  doubtless  conspired 
to  r<Mider  his  oliKud  position  still  more  disagreeable,  and 
make  him  long  lor  the  comforts  of  a  settled  residence. 
Whilst  he  was  still  undecided  on  this  point,  he  entered 
into  a  negotiation  for  a  honse  in  South  Wales ;  bnt  the 
arrangement  was  never  completed,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Ck>lendge,  who  then  resided  there,  he 
removed  to  Keswick  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1803. 
Here  be  had  abandant  time  to  devote  to  his  literary  pm^ 
soits,  and  to  plan  new  works,  many  of  which  were  never 
to  he  executed.  Besides  the  works  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  he  had  published  an  abridgment 
of  Amadls  of  Gaul,  a  new  edition  of  Chatterton's  WorkSy 
and  two  volumes  of  the  Annual  Anthology;  and  he  was 
now  meditating  the  History  of  Portugal,  a  gigantic  Bib- 
liotheca  Britannica,  and  IMjh^oc.  Of  these  plans  Madoc 
alone  was  completed.  U'hc  h  lilintheca  was  given  up  in 
conscMjuence  of  its  size,  and  he  did  not  live  to  finis!)  the 
Portuguese  Jtiistory,  though  it  occupied  his  tbougiits  as 
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long  as  bis  mJnd  retained  any  of  its  original  powers. 
Soathey  was  always  moch  given  to  planning  publications 
wbieb  were  never  execatra,  and  the  number  of  such 
abortive  schemes  mentioned  in  his  letters  is  very  large. 
Yet,  as  we  have  alieady  intimated,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  panctaal  of  men ;  and  few  anthors 
have  left  behind  them  snch  an  amount  of  printed  matter, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  manuscripts  and  letters. 

In  1805,  he  published  Madoc,  which  had  been  in  prep- 
aration for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  prefaced  it  with 
the  following  characteristic  lines 


Come,  listen  to  n  tale  of  timefl  of  old  ! 
Come,  for  jre  know  me.    I  am  he  who  sang 
The  Maid  of  Arc,  and  I  am  he  who  framed 
Of  Thaluba  the  wild  and  wondrous  noog. 
Come,  lintpn  to  my  \ny,  nnd  ve  Ffinll  hf  nr 
How  Maduc  from  the  iihure«  of  Ikituiii  spread 
The  adveiituroiJH  sail,  explorad  the  ocean  pttthls 
And  qut  II  >!  I  irbarian  power,  and  orerthfew 
The  blu(jd)  nliarg  of  Idolatry, 


But  the  public  were  not  disposed  to  heed  this  gentle  in- 
Titation ;  for  though  in  several  letters  written  abont  the 
time  of  its  publication  he  speaks  of  its  being  greatly  ad- 
mired and  selling  rapidly,  he  afterwards  writes  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  My  profits  upon  this  poem  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  amount  precisely  to  three  pounds,  seven- 
teen shillings,  and  one  penny.  In  the  same  space  ot  time 
Wnlter  Scott  has  sold  4,500  copies  of  his  *  Lay,*  and  net- 
ted, of  eonrse,  above  a  thousand  pnnri(is."  *  The  Tinfjivor- 
able  opinion  whieh  these  facts  imply  lias  been  {ontiniied 
by  a  subsi  ijiu'iji  i^'ciu  ration ;  and  the  pueui  is  now  but 
little  read,  and  lias  lew  admirers  even  among  those  who 
entertain  the  highest  opinion  in  regard  to  Suutliey's  ge- 
nius. Southey  himself,  however,  had  a  very  diiferent 
notion  of  its  merit,  and  was  well  satisfied  that  it  was  the^ 
best  poem  which  had  been  published  since  Paradise  lioatt' 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Metrical  Tales  and  other 
Poems,  comprising  the  best  of  his  minor  pieces*  It  was 
in  these  shorter  poems,  we  conceive,  that  hu  poetical 
powers  are  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  it  is  by 
them  and  by  extiacts  from  his  more  elaboiate  productionsi 


•  Memoir  nf  William  Toyl«»r,  of  Xorwirh,  Vol.  II.  p. 
t  Letter  to  Lieuteaaat  tk>uUiej,  December  7,  lt)06. 
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we  believe,  that  be  is  moet  IMy  to  be  mnembeved  es 
ft  poet 

His  opinions  were  now  beginning  to  change  from  what 
flu'v  had  bcPM  whilst  he  was  at  collfirf*,  and  to  assume 
The  charaf  t*  r  \vtii(  h  thpv  bore  diirint;  ]n<  middle  life. 
But  they  \v(  re  siiU  soincwhnt  nnsettlcd,  and  whrn  the 
Fox  and  Grein  illc  adniiiuslralion  came  in,  in  1800.  we 
find  him  writing,  — 1  was  ministerial  under  Addington, 
r(*£rard('d  his  successor  [Pitt]  with  the  utmost  inilignation, 
and  am  exceedingly  well  pleased  at  the  present  chan- 
ges. Time,  you  say,  moderates  opinions  as  ii  nieilows 
wine.  My  views  and  hopes  are  certainly  altered,  though 
the  heart  and  eonl  oC  my  wiehee  oontinne  the  eame.  It  is 
the  world  that  has  changed,  not  L^'*  In  another  letter^ 
the  reference  to  which  we  have  accidentaUv  mislaid,  he 
tells  us  that  his  later  opinions  were  developed "  ISrom 
those  which  he  held  in  early  life.  If  we  except  the  devel- 
opment theory  of  the  writer  of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
nothing  is  so  absurd  as  this  idea  with  which  Southey 
flattered  himself.  There  is  no  natural  or  logical  conneo* 
tion  between  the  views  which  he  held  at  any  one  time 
and  those  which  he  held  at  another  time.  But  while  his 
mind  was  thns  busy  with  p(Uirics,  it  v/ap  not  idle  <Mi 
other  subjects.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  on  the  His- 
tory of  Portugal,  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,  and  Espriella's  Letters ;  and,  besides  de vot- 
ing mneh  time  to  these,  he  made  several  short  journeys 
during  tin;  year,  lu  Edinburgh,  London,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  Soathey'a  intcderanee  of  those  w^ho 
difiered  with  him  in  opinion,  he  manifested  great  kind- 
ness in  all  the  relations  of  private  life;  and  few  persona 
have  ever  shown  greater  incmtation  to  aid  young  men  of 
talent  who  were  straggling  against  adverse  fbrtnne.  In 
1801,  he  had  become  interested  in  the  poems  of  Henry 
Kirke  White;  and  upon  the  death  of  that  amiable  and 
mifortanate  young  man,  he  readily  entered  into  an  aiw 
rangement  to  edit  his  works  and  prepare  a  sketch  of  his 
life.  This  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love,  though  he  had 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  White's  rfligions  opinions; 
and  from  it  arose  a  close  frieialsfup  \\  \\]\  ihe  yonng  poet*» 
two  brothers,  to  whom  many  oi  the  letters  in  tlie  present 

*  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Nicliolaa  Ligbtfoot,  Fubruaiy  8, 1606. 
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volumes  aie  addmsed.  The  work  was  leceived  with 
gieat  favor,  and,  like  all  bis  biographies,  was  admirably 
aiiaDged,  aiid  written  with  great  eloquence  and  beauty. 
In  Bobseqnent  yeais  we  find  him  helping  many  other 
voung  poets  of  promise ;  bat  for  none  does  he  seem  to 
nave  entertained  the  same  regard  as  for  young  White. 
It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  that  when  he  was 
in  Bristol  for  a  short  time,  not  many  months  alter  he  had 
prf  j);Lrp(]  his  edition  of  Kirke  Wfiile's  Literary  Remains, 
he  should  have  met  with  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Laii(l<>r,  the 
man  he  "was  most  desirous  of  meeting,"  and  tliit  the 
encouragement  whicli  he  received  from  tliat  genilemaa 
should  have  led  him  to  take  up  poetry  again  when  he  had 
aiiiiost  determined  to  forego  its  composition* 

In  the  spring  of  1809,  the  Quarterly  Review  was  set 
up  by  the  Tories,  to  couoteract  the  powerful  influence  of 


to  contribute  to  the  latter  on  account  of  his  dislike  of  its 
politics,  immediately  became  one  of  the  principal  contrib- 
utors to  the  new  journal  But  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Giiford,  its  conductor,  exercised  his  right  of  editorial  su- 
pervision with  unwarrantable  severity ;  and  many  years 
after  its  commencement  Southey  complains  that  not  one 
of  his  articles  was  published  without  mutilation.  We 
have  taken  the  pains  to  look  through  nearly  all  of  the 
articles  contributed  by  him  at  different  times;  and  it  is 
our  deliberate  judgment,  that  a  higher  idra  of  liis  pow- 
ers may  be  obtained  from  them  than  lioni  any  of  his 
prose  worki*,  except  his  biograpliie;?.  They  eanni)t,  in- 
deed, be  eom|)ared  with  the  matchless  essays  of  Lord 
Jelliey  and  Mr.  Maeaulay  ;  but  with  the  exceptioii  of 
those  papers  wliich  are  designed  to  be  argumentative,  or 
which  are  levelled  against  his  opponents,  they  possess 
great  merit.  They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but 
are  mostly  biographical  and  historical,  or  reviewals  of 
books  of  tiavel ;  and  are  written  in  that  clear  and  grace- 
ful style  which  always  makes  his  prose  so  delightful 
They  all  show  that  wonderful  extent  of  reading  which 
he  had  somehow  managed  to  go  over;  and  we  believe 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  from  which  some 
carious  fact  of  general  interest  or  value  may  not  he 


Southey,  who  had  refused 
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drawn.  Tn  1>r«towirig  this  praise,  it  is  nccrssarv  to  r\- 
clndo  tho  politiciil  and  ( MMitrove'rwial  article.-^.  'J'ti«  v  are 
marktnl  by  tlir  ti(  rct'^t  ijitoleraiice,  and  are  utterly  worth- 
less as  argunient:^  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  thev  up- 
hold. Nor  wa3  this  cause  one  in  the  success  of  which 
any  friend  of  free  institutions  could  rejoice.  . 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  uiuK-rtook  the  historical 
part  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  £400.  In  this  work  he  expressed  his  opinions 
with  ao  mnch  viralence,  that  the  Edinburgh  Beriewen, 
who  were  not  at  all  relactant  to  attack  him,  recommend- 
ed it  for  government  prosecotion ;  and  at  one  time  it  was 
probable  that  this  recommendatioa  would  be  acted  npon. 
The  work,  however,  proved  to  be  so  unprofitable  a  specv 
ulation  for  its  proprietors,  and  there  was  so  much  irregu- 
larity in  the  payment  of  his  salary,  that  he  withdrew 
from  it  at  the  end  of  three  years,  —  much  to  his  pecuniary 
disadvantage;  for  during  his  connection  with  it  he  8€^eiTIS 
to  have  been  more  profitably  employed  than  at  any  other 
time  in  hi;^  life.  Tli*'  Qtiarterlv  Review,  too,  paid  him 
liberally  tor  his  conrnhni  inns  ;  iiiid  from  these  and  other 
sources  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  very  considerable  income, 
thouii;h  l)y  no  means  so  larsfc  as  was  believed  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  Tn  the  midst  of  these  various  occu- 
pations, he  still  found  time  for  poetry;  and  before  one 
poem  was  fairly  through  the  press,  another  was  com- 
menced. In  fact,  he  seldom  had  fewer  ilian  three  or  four 
works  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  ^  I  am  one  of  those 
lucky  people,"  be  says  in  one  of  hb  letters,  ^  who  find 
their  business  their  amusement,  and  contrive  to  do  more 
by  having  half  a  dosen  things  in  hand  at  once,  than  if 
employed  upon  any  single  one  of  them.'**  With  this 
view,  he  divided  the  working  hours  of  each  day  between 
the  several  books  which  he  was  then  writing;  and  so 
habituated  himself  to  this  division  of  time,  that  he  could 
'  pass  from  history  to  poetry  or  criticism  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  He  thus  kept  all  his  time  constantly 
occupied,  and  accomplished  an  amount  of  mental  labor 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  perform 
in  any  other  way. 
His  next  publication  was  the  first  volume  of  the  His- 


*  Letter  U>  John  Rickman,  Esq.,  Januarjr  21, 1810. 
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tory  of  Biaxil,  a  ponderous  work  in  three  qvuto  YolnnMSy 
which  has  long  been  forgotten,  bat  of  wliich  he  bimaelf 
had  an  immoderately  high  opinioii.  In  one  of  hie  letten^ 
after  expatiating  on  the  character  oi  the  work^  he  re* 
marks,  I  ehcHild  deal  insincerely  with  yon  if  I  did  not 
add,  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found  among  those  works 
which  are  not  destined  to  perish,  and  secure  for  me  a  re- 
membrance in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  my  own ; 
that  it  will  be  read  in  the  heart  of  South  America)  and 
comrminicatc  to  the  Brazilians,  when  they  shall  have  be- 
come a  poworftil  nation,  much  of  their  own  history  which 
would  otiii  rwi>r  have  prrishod,  and  be  to  them  what  the 
work  of  J  lerodotus  is  to  Kurope/'*  Such  was  Soiithey's 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  which  I  us  son  lias  pub- 
lished ;  but  whether  his  son  entertains  the  same  opinion 
does  not  appear.  About  the  same  time  he  published 
The  Curse  of  Kehaiiia.  the  wildest  and  most  extravatjaut 
of  all  his  poems,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  weave  the 
charm  of  poetry  around  the  Hindoo  mythology,  but  with 
Tery  doubtful  success.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that 
the  poem  will  ever  obtain  a  more  favorable  reception 
than  it  met  with  on  its  first  appeamnoe.  His  next  pub* 
lication,  however,  was  more  snooessliiL  This  was  the 
Life  of  Nelson,  which  is  almost  universally  regarded  as 
the  best  of  his  prose  works,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  read 
as  long  as  the  name  of  its  hero  shall  be  held  in  honor 
by  Englishmen.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  biographv 
which  has  had  so  many  readers  and  admirers  among  all 
dasses. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  in  the  suninu  r  ol  1^13,  he 
was  oHered  the  appointment  of  poet  laureate,  wiiieli  after 
some  delay  he  accepted.  But  he  did  nothing  to  elevate 
the  character  ot  an  olHec  which  had  already  sunk  below 
contempt;  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  were  justified 
by  the  facts  when  they  declared  that  "  his  T^auieaie  Odes 
are  utterly  and  intolerably  bad,  and,  j1  he  had  never  writ- 
ten any  thing  else,  must  have  ranked  him  below  C!oUey 
Gibber  in  genius,  and  above  him  inconcd.tand  presump* 
tion."  f  The  first  on  the  list  of  these  abject  productions 
was  the  Carmen  Triumphale,  which  tlie  same  witty 


•  Letler  to  C.  H.  Townsend,  Ej«q  ,  July  aO,  1819. 
t  Edinburgh  RsTiew,  for  Jaotuiy,  16f(S. 
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essayists  li  ippily  described  as  "a  strange  farrago  of  bad 
psalmody  and  f<tupid  ncnvspaper?*.''  *  Even  tliis,  how* 
ever,  was  better  than  some  of  liis  later  poemH :  aiid  fortu- 
nately for  his  reputai ion,  the  same  year  witnessed  the 
pubiication  of  Roderick,  in  every  respect  the  bc^^i  of  his 
poems,  and  a  work  of  no  common  merit  and  beauty.  Of 
this  he  was  himself  conscious.  "  You  liave  in  Roderick," 
he  writes,  **the  best  which  I  have  done,  and  nrobably 
the  best  that  I  shall  do,  which  is  lather  a  melaoefaoly 
feeling  for  the  aothor."  f 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  pat  an  end  to  the 
war  which  had  been  waged  eo  lone;  and  at  so  great  a  cost 
to  England,  Soathey  fell  in  with  the  oomtnon  conent  of 
his  countrymen,  and  went  over  to  the  Continent  Oo 
his  return,  he  published  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Wa- 
terloo^—a  work  of  no  mat  merit,  for  while  the  first  part 
contains  several  beautiful  passage;*,  the  whole  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  party  pamphlet.  The  temper  of  mind 
in  \\  hich  it  was  t ofiiposed  will  bf^st  he  ?hown  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  immediately  after  Ins  re- 
turn. Alluding  to  the  feelings  abroad  in  relation  to  Bo- 
naparte, he  says  he  found  "  a  very  j)r()per  degree  of  disap- 
pointment and  indignation  that  he  had  not  been  put  to 
dratli  us  he  deserved, — a  feeling  in  which  1  heartily  con- 
cuned. "  J  But  domestic  sorrow  soon  checked  the  utter- 
ance of  these  amiable  wishes.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
1816,  he  lost  his  only  son,  Herbert,  a  fine  boy  of  ten,  on 
whom  he  had  lavishcxi  his  choioeet  afiectione ;  and  for  a 
time  he  could  hardly  bear  up  under  the  bereavement 
His  letters  are  full  of  mournful  allusions  to  his  loss.  ^  My 
spirits,^  he  writes,  **do  not  leoover:  that  they  should 
again  be  what  they  have  been,  I  do  not  expect;  that,  in« 
deed,  is  impossible."  §  From  this  state  of  despondency 
he  roused  himself  suificientiy  to  complete  The  Lay  of 
the  Laureate,  a  nuptial  poem  written  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Pirincess  Charlotte.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  us  that  this  poem  had  not  derived  "  the  slightest 
cast  of  coloring''  from  his  existing  state  of  mind;  ||  but 


*  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  lbl4. 
t  Letter  to  Dr.  Goocb,  Moveinber  :U),  1614. 
X  Letter  to  t<ir  Walter  Scott,  March  17,  1H!6. 
§  Letter  to  (J  C.  R.'(in)rd,  Esq.,  May  15,  ltjl6. 
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tbe  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  poem  itself  is  so  stvoog, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  was  not  insensibly  colQied 
by  his  own  experience. 

His  opinions  on  political  and  refi^ous  questions  had 
now  hardened  into  ultra  Toryism  and  High  Church- 
ism;  and  though  this  remarkable  change  had  excited  the 
fiercest  animosity  of  the  friends  of  liberal  principles  in 
government,  it  had  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  disci- 
ples ?Hi(l  followers  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon.  In 
consequence  of  the  satisfaction  witli  which  they  rrqarded 
it,  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  following  summer,  intimated  a 
wisli  tliat  he  would  go  up  to  London  and  confer  with 
the  ministry.  Their  object  a|)pears  to  have  been,  to  set 
up  a  journal  of  which  Southey  should  be  editor,  and 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  their  adminis- 
tration. After  a  little  hesitancy  he  declined  to  assume 
the  charge  of  any  paper;  hat  expressed  a  willingness  to 
write  a  book  on  the  state  of  the  nation*  The  woriii 
however,  was  never  paUishedi  though  a  considerable 
amount  of  materials  was  collected.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  smreptitions  publication 
of  Wat  Tyler,  and  by  an  attack  made  upon  him  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 
who  declared  that  the  poem  appeased  to  him  to  be  the 
most  seditious  book  that  was  ever  written."  Lord 
Brouorham  had  previously  alluded  to  it,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney-General  to  tin*  priiici])|ps  con- 
tained \n  it:  but  Mr.  Smith  did  not  contiiie  his  remarks 
to  the  book  m  question.  II<'  made  a  more  direct  attack 
on  Southey,  contrasted  the  sentiments  in  Wat  Tyler 
with  the  sentiments  contained  in  his  later  works,  and 
commented  with  great  severity  on  his  tergivt  i&ations* 
This  attack  called  forth  a  fierce  and  bitter  reply,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M  P.,  in  which  Southey  de- 
fended tbe  book,  and  explained  his  views  at  considerable 
length,  condnding  in  a  strain  of  ridicnloos  and  contempt- 
ible  egotism,  by  predicting  that  his  own  name  and  works, 
woold  be  immortal,  while  bis  opponent  would  only  be 
remembered  aa  *<a  certain  Mr.  William  Smith.''*  He 
also  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction 
upon  the  publication  and  sale  of  the  book;  but  Lord 
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Eldoii  refbsed  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  a  se- 
ditious publication,  and  tiierefoie  the  author  coold  have 
no  title  in  it 

About  the  same  time  he  received  a  propoeition  to  write 
the  leading  editorials  in  the  London  Times,  which  he 
promptly  declined;  and  soon  after  made  another  short 
excursion  to  the  Continent  by  way  of  relaxation  from  his 
labors.  His  upxt  ini])ortant  pnblirntion  was  The  Life  of 
^Wefley,  an  elegant  and  graceful  biographv,  but  written 
from  a  Hi«?b  Chnreh  point  of  view.  Tiiis  was  followed, 
in  1S21,  l>y  A  Vision  of  Jud^^ment,  a  wretched  apothe- 
osis of  George  the  Third  in  hexameters,  which  even  the 
present  editor  finds  it  difficult  to  defend  against  the 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Few  persons,  indeed,  except 
George  the  Fourth,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  have  been 
found  who  conid  either  read  or  admire  it ;  bat  that  mon* 
arch  Bent  word  to  Sonthey,  that  he  had  read  it  twice, 
**  and  was  well  pleased  with  it"  *  In  the  preface  to  it| 
Bonthey  had  taken  occasion  to  assul  the  writings  of 
Lord  Byron  and  his  imitators,  describing  them  as  the 
Satanic  school  in  literature,  and  indulging  in  many  other 
opprobrious  epithets.  To  this  attack  Lord  Byron  replied 
with  biting  sarcasm,  in  an  angry  and  contemptuous  pai^ 
ody  likewise  called  The  Vision  of  Judgment ;  and  a  fierce 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  whieh  was  only  terminated 
with  death.  Southey  next  published  the  {lr:^t  volume  of 
an  elaborate  and  tedious  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
whieh  had  ceased  to  be  read  even  before  the  appearance 
of  Coloiiel  Napier*s  fascinating  voluiiies,  and  lias  now 
completely  vanished  lium  sight.  Close  upon  this  eame 
the  Book  of  the  Church,  which,  standing  by  the  side  of 
A  Vision  of  Judgment,  indicates  the  extreme  point  hia 
opinions  had  now  reached.  It  contains,  amidst  much 
tmsh,  considerable  enrioos  and  interesting  matter  which 
is  worth  separating  from  the  bigoted  and  puerile  argn- 
ments  that  overlay  it  It  was  attacked  bjr  Charles  Bn^ 
ler,  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  wnter  then  living 
in  England,  and  defended  by  Southey  in  a  second  pnbU* 
cation,  entitled  Vindit  icE  Ecciesiee  Anglicance. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  guest  of  Mr.  Biiderdijk,  at  Leyden» 
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whose  wife  had  translated  Roderick  into  Dutch.  In  1826, 
during  a  second  visit  to  thp  same  kind  friends,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  Parliament  from  Downton,  a  nomina- 
tion borough  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Radnor ;  but  he  wisely 
declined  the  proffered  honor.  He  himself  well  knew 
that  he  was  totally  unfitted  both  by  nature  and  education 
to  appear  to  advaiitage  amid  the  turmoil  of  ]>ai-iy  strife. 
"You  are  right,"  he  says,  "in  supposing  that  1  should  have 
made  a  bad  statesman,  and  you  may  add  to  it  that  for  no 
one  line  of  life  should  I  have  been  well  qualified  except 
for  the  clerical  profession."*  Nevertheless,  in  1829,  he 
determined  to  enter  the  lists  of  partisan  warfare,  and  pub* 
lished  hia  Colloquies  on  Society,  which  were  mercilessly 
ridiculed  and  controverted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  one  of  the 
ablest  articles  ever  written  by  him.  During  the  progress 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exer- 
cised in  mind ;  for  he  had  long  entertained  a  notion  that 
"  Parliamentary  Reform  is  the  shortest  road  to  anarchy."  f 
His  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  dire  prophecies  and 
lamentations  over  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  Ivirl 
Grey's  ministry ;  and  there  was  doubtless  a  feeling  of 
triumph  when  he  wrote,  a  few  months  after  the  l)iil  had 
passed^  —  "  It  is  already  apparent  that  the  reformed  Pcur- 
Lament  will  not  work.''  f 

The  Whig  ministry,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
dislike  of  his  politics,  had  treated  him  with  great  con- 
sideration; and  soon  after  Lord  Brougham  took  otlice, 
Southey  received  a  polite  letter  from  him  inviting  him  to 
give  his  views  in  relation  to  the  best  means  by  which 
government  could  encourage  literary  and  scientific  por- 
Buits.  To  this  letter  Southey  replied  with  cold  civility ; 
and  as  the  Chancellor  became  more  and  more  engaged 
in  his  law  reforms,  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  forgotten.  In  the  mean  time  Southey  had  com- 
pleted the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  published 
two  small  volumes  of  poetry,  besides  preparing  the  Lives 
of  Uneducated  Poets,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  poems  by  an 
old  household  servant  in  whom  he  was  much  interested, 
the  Relret  British  Poets,  and  n  new  edition  of  the  Pil- 
grim   Progress,  with  a  life  of  Bunyan.    Though  he  had 

•  Letter  to  Henry  Taylor,  Ewj.,  Noirember  13, 1826. 
t  Letter  to  G.  C.  Bfilu-rd,  H-... ,  F.i.ruarv  16,  181L 
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no  canse  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  civility  on  the  part 
of  the  On^y  and  Mt'lbournc  administrations,  it  was  not 
until  the  Tories  again  came  into  power  tliat  the  «niishine 
of  court  favor  began  tu  fall  on  him  onct;  more.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  liim,  oi- 
ferinp;  him  a  baronetcy,  and  intimating  a  wish  to  serve 
him  in  any  way  that  would  be  most  n£?rccable  to  him. 
Southey,  in  his  reply,  entered  into  a  detailed  statcHitut 
of  his  pecuniary  allair;^,  and  declined  the  offer,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  oppreseive  to  his  family  to  matn- 
tein  the  dignity  of  the  station  in  the  event  of  bk  aiiddea 
death.  Sir  Bobert  then  determined  to  add  £  300  a  year 
to  the  pension  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Uren- 
ville  ministry ;  and  this  intention  was  fully  carried  into 
eflfect  before  Lord  Melbonrne  returned  to  office. 

South ey  was  much  pleased  with  this  generous  recog* 
nition  of  his  claims  on  the  part  of  his  political  friends ; 
and  there  are  firequent  allusions  to  it  in  bis  letters.  But 
a  deep  grief  was  then  preying  on  his  mind  and  casting  a 
sober  hnc  over  all  his  joys.  His  wife,  who  had  shared  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows  throui^h  forty  years,  and  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  alt  ached,  had  become  hopeleissly  insane, 
and  been  carried  to  a  lunatic  asvium.  Finding  that  her 
casew^as  incurable, he  afterwards  brought  her  home;  and 
durin<^  the  remainder  of  her  life  he  watched  over  her  with 
unremitting  care.  From  this  "  pitiable  state  of  existence  " 
she  was  released  by  death  on  the  Kith  of  November, 
1^?37.  Southcy  had  loved  her  with  the  utmost  intensity 
of  affection,  and  his  grief  at  her  loss  was  deep  and  sin- 
cere. During  more  than  two  thirds  of  my  life,"  he 
writes,  ^  she  had  been  the  chief  object  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  of  hers.  No  man  ever  had  a  truer  helpmate!  no 
children  a  more  careful  mother.  No  family  was  ever 
more  wisely  ordered,  no  housekeeping  ever  conducted 
with  greater  prudence  or  greater  comfort''  *  Time,  how^ 
ever,  soon  assuaged  his  grief;  and  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1839,  when  sixty-tive  years  old,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  a  sister  of  the  editor  of  Pope's  works, 
and  herself  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  author 
of  several  volumes. 

His  last  publications  were  a  Naval  History  of  England, 
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in  Lardner's  Oabinet  CydopcBdia,  which  he  did  not  live 

to  complete ;  The  Doctor,  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
icmarkable  books  ever  pablished  ;  a  new  edition  of  Cow- 
per's  Work8»  with  a  Life ;  and  a  collected  edition  of  his  own 
Poems.  His  powers,  however,  were  now  on  their  wane ; 
and  before  long  his  mind  was  completely  shattered.  He 
had  endured  an  amount  of  mental  labor  to  which  few 
men  in  any  age  have  been  equal  ;  and  at  last  both  hnrly 
and  mind  gave  way.  They  could  bear  thr  str  iiii  no 
longer  ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  complete  mental  imbecility.  But  even  now,  ac- 
cording to  his  son,  "  His  mind,  while  any  spark  of  its 
reasoning  powers  remained,  was  busy  with  its  old  day- 
dreams,—  the  History  of  Portugal,  tiie  History  of  the 
Mona.siic  Orders,  ihc  Doctor;  all  were  soon  to  be  ta- 
ken in  hand  in  earnest,  all  completed,  and  new  works 
added  to  theae.'^  *  He  would  sit  and  read,  or  walk  me- 
chanically roond  his  library  and  take  down  the  volumes 
which  he  had  formerly  loved,  while  his  vacant  look  and 
hesitating  step  showed  that  reason  had  forsaken  her 
throne.  Death  was,  indeed,  a  blessing  to  him.  He  died 
on  the  21st  of  March,  184i3,  and  was  buried  in  Cros* 
thwaite  churchyard,  within  sight  of  the  once  happy  home 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  busy  years.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  within  the  church,  and 
other  iTiarks  of  respect  were  shown  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  peculiar  traits  of  his  character,  ~  bi?^  amiability  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  life,  his  alVection  fur  his  wife 
and  cbildren,  his  generosity  towards  young  writers,  and 
his  bitterness  towards  his  opponents, — the  habits  of  his 
mind,  the  changes  in  his  opinions,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
basis  on  which  those  opinions  rested,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently  exhibited  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  Of  his 
position  as  a  poet  and  prose-writer,  and  the  geneml  char- 
acteristics of  his  works,  we  may  possibly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  hereafter.  But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  observe  now,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
his  publications,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  wiH 
maintain  as  high  a  place  in  the  regards  of  future  genera- 
tions as  he  held  in  those  of  the  last    Some  of  his  works 
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will  donbtteBs  live  and  be  admired  always;  batcrthen 

have  already  been  foigotterif  and  many  more,  we  believe, 
will  follow.  Upon  a  careful  estimate  of  wliat  he  has 
done,  it  ia  not  believed  that  his  name  will  bold  a  veiy 
high  place  among  the  illostnons  writers  whom  his  oonn* 
try  has  produced.  a  a  s. 


Art.  v.— justification  BY  FAITH. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  doetrine  of  " jnstifieation  by 
faith"  was,  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  as  a  ])metH  al  pystem,  if  it 
was  not  the  central  principle  of  spiritual  lite.  Whatever 
theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  great  Apostle's  in- 
spiiiiuoM,  and  the  relation  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Savionr'g 
words  as  authority  in  religious  matters,  the  views  of  Paul 
must  possess  a  great  interest  for  every  earnest  Christian 
stadent,  and  every  devout  mind  will  feel  more  at  ease,  at 
least,  to  know  that  its  own  religious  convictions  are  not 
opposed  to  those  of  the  chief  missionary  of  the  Church. 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  how<- 
ever,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  is  almost  etjual  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry.  In 
none  of  the  Epistles  is  the  subject  developed  systemati- 
cally; it  is  only  sketched,  and  rapidly  presented;  and  all 
the  passages  that  primarily  relate  to  it  would  not,  if  ar- 
ranged consecutively,  equal  the  Epibtle  to  Titus  in  ex- 
tent. 

We  shall  not  find  nnnnimity  of  opinion  in  relnfion  to 
the  doctrine  among  those  Christian  thinkers  ;ind  com- 
mentators who  eonsider  that  tl)<'v  are  tlie  patrons  of  it. 
As  a  general  tlnii^',  however,  orUnnlox  i)elievers  consent 
in  maintaining  tliat  Paul's  theory  is  l)nsed  on  a  saeritieial 
scheme  of  redemption,  and  implies  thai  wonderful  com- 
promise^ between  Divine  justice  and  mercy  by  which, 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  the  siimer  may  receive  pardon 
and  be  accounted  just  in  the  sight  of  God.  According 
to  this  interpretation,  the  world,  until  tho  birth  of  Ghris^ 
was  under  a  system  of  law,  and  only  by  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  every  demand  of  the  law  and  every  intimation  of 
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eonfleleoee,  could  any  boqI  expect  any  favor  lirom  the  Al- 
migllty.  God  could  not  pardon  the  sins  of  men  consist- 
ently with  his  equtty,  and  since  each  sin  deserved  eternal 

penalties,  the  whole  race  was  drifting  swiftly  to  ruin* 
But  the  abasement,  toil,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesoa 
lifted  us  oat  of  the  dominion  of  law:  —  some  say,  be- 
cause he  paid  thp  ppiialties  that  wctv  duo  ;  others  say,  be- 
cause God's  ablinirciicp  of  sin  was  suilieienlly  ej'prfssrd 
in  the  degrada?  ion  and  agonies  of  the  Saviour; — and  ilius 
a  way  was  opened  fur  a  safe  and  consistent  exercise  of 
God's  riierey,  in  the  forgiveness  of  our  transgressions. 
Instead  of  a  keeping  of  the  law,  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Sav- 
iour was  substituted  as  the  condition  of  acceptance,  and 
all  who  acknowledge  their  depravity  and  moral  impotence, 
and  cling  to  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  will  receive  pardoD| 
and  experience  "  justification  by  faith.'' 

Such  is  the  logical  skeleton  of  the  prevalent  theoryi 
divested  of  those  graces  of  rhetoric  which  have  so  often 
concealed  the  severity  of  its  outlines,  and  that  spirit  of 
bnmility,  reverence,  and  piety  with  which  the  lives  of  the 
best  Christians  have  associated  it. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
this  version  of  Paul's  doctrine,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  the  literature 
of  that  very  system  of  rigid  law  under  which  it  is  said 
the  race  was  held  before  tlie  coming  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  sacrificial  theory  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  lies  in  its  oHer  of  forgiveness, 
and  its  disclosure  of  terms  by  which  pardon  is  possible 
on  the  part  of  God.  But  in  the  light  of  such  a  theory 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  Psalms  and  the  prophetic 
books?  Are  they  not  distinguished  for  their  iLipiurous 
de»criptions  of  the  joys  of  pardon,  and  their  promises  of 
forgiveness  if  men  vill  repent?  ^  The  tioid,''  said  Da- 
vid, « is  nigh  nnto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
eaveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit"  He  even  went  so 
fiur  as  to  say,  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that  thon 
mayest  be  feared."  Isaiah,  too,  declared,  among  many 
c»ther  equally  solemn  and  decisive  passages,  ^Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  wil| 
have  meiey  upon  him,  and  to  onr  God,  for  he  will  abun- 
dantly pardon*^'   if  we  co«ld  bring  together  all  the  paa- 
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■ages  from  the  religioas  books  d  tiie  Old  Testament  tfast 
bear  upon  this  jx>int,  we  should  see  that  the  Old  Testae 
ment  contains  far  more  declarations  of  GocFs  free  meiej, 
and  his  willingness  to  pardon,  than  the  New.  Promises 
of  Clod's  favor  are  sprinkled  upon  its  pages  as  thick  and 
as  brilliant  as  the  stars  that  s^em  the  ni^bt-beaven.  Ita 
inspired  men  plainly  knew  nothing  of  any  conflict  of  Di- 
vine attribute?,  and  they  never  con  filed  the  exercise  of 
nierey  and  forgiveness  with  any  other  coadition  than  sim- 
ple penitence. 

Ih  it  said,  that  these  promises  of  pardon  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  made  to  Jews  who  had  an  anticipation 
of  the  sacrilicial  death  of  Jesus,  and  were  grounded  on 
their  fore-looking  faith  in  that  sacrifice  ?    It  is  sufficient 
to  give  either  of  three  replies  to  snch  a  statement  Firsl^ 
that  no  such  condition  is  ever  mentioned,  imptied,  or 
hinted  by  the  Old  Testament  writera.    Second,  that  p8F> 
don  was  granted  to  heathen  nations,  each  as  the  Nine- 
vites,  who  could  have  had  no  fore-looking^  to  Christ,  oa 
the  siniple  condition  of  repentance.    Third,  that  the  Jew- 
ish nation  had  so  little  anticipation  of  the  atoning  death 
of  the  Saviour,  as  a  discharge  of  any  debt  to  Divine  jus- 
tice, that  the  one  thinir  which  they  could  not  comprehend 
about  him  v/hen  be  came,  and  which  shattered  the  hopes 
of  his  own  disciples,  was  how  their  Messiah  could  die  at 
all.    «  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law,"  they  said,  "that 
Christ  abideth  for  ever;  and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of 
man  must  be  lifted  up?    Who  is  this  Son  of  man?" 
**  The  cross  of  Christ,"  that  is,  the  ignoble  death  oi 
Christ,  «  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,"  as  well  as 
^ to  the  Greeks  foolishness."    The  prevalent  theory  d 
justification  by  faith  should  be  supported  by  a  back- 
ground  of  shadows  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  questioo 
hgft        but  upon  that  point  the  Old  Testament  ia 

It  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  dwell  long  upon  the  point, 
that  this  r  onuTion  view  of  Paul's  doctrine  b  inconsistent 
wiLU  Uie  Saviour's  teachings  respecting  Divine  forgivenc«8| 
and  his  own  n  lations  to  our  spiritual  welfare.  We  know 
1,^L.   ^^!u  ^^»out  the  impossibiUty  of  pardon 

p^priation  of  ,t  through  faith.  There  arc  passai^es  which 
»P«K  oj  bis  takuig  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
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wbtch  declare  that  whoso  "  believeth  in  him  shall  not 

perish,  but  have  everlasting  life";  hut  no  person  would 
think  of  finding  a  sacrificial  theory  of  forgiveness  and  jus- 
tification in  them.  It  is  sutlici*  iit  to  allnfle  to  a  few  of 
tb»*  prominent  instances  in  which  the  S  iviour  refers  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  in  order  to  show  how  hostile  such  a  theory 
is  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Among  the  first  dec- 
larations of  his  first  discourse  are  the  words,  "  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ublain  mercy."  We  read, 
too,  the  language,  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  bow  much  more  shall 
year  Father  which  In  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  him  ?  "  We  are  taoght,  id  the  tiord'a  prayer,  to 
ask  forgiveoeae  directly  from  the  Pather'a  mercy,  not  on 
condition  of  a  substitQted  punishment,  or  any  vicarious 
suiTeringB  that  open  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  mercy. 
In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  do  we  not  read,  that  at 
soon  as  the  prodigal  was  penitent,  and  when  he  was  a 
great  way  off,"  the  father's  arms  were  opened,  and  ha 
ran  that  he  might  welcome  him?  In  the  case  of  the 
Pharisee  and  publican,  is  it  not  said  that  the  latter  went 
down  to  h\<  hon^^e  "justified,"  after  his  sincere  prtition, 
"  Lord  be  liierciiul  to  me  a  sinfier"?  And  Jesus  piavcd 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  ninr(l<*rers.  not  on  the  ground  of 
his  own  sacrifiee,  hut  beean.-»'    thi  v  kjiow  not  what  they 

«•' 

do."  It  is  plainly  iinj)o.-.:.ible  to  reeoucilc  the  doctrinal 
substratum  of  the  common  views  of  justification  by  faith 
with  the  fundamental  religious  principles  of  the  Psalms, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  four  (Jospels,  and  however  we  may 
wish  to  honor  Paul,  it  is  too  dangerous,  at  least,  to  as* 
cribe  to  him  a  theory  which  stands  prominent  by  reason 
of  such  high  relief  from  the  rest  of  Scripture. 

But  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  by 
connecting  it  with  such  a  theory  of  forgiveness,  and  the 
offer  of  any  equivalent  or  legal  tender  to  the  Divine  law 
for  our  tmusgressions.  To  his  mind  justification  by  faith 
was  connected  with  a  new  and  quickening  revelation 
God  which  Christianity  brought.  This  new  conception 
of  God  stood  in  total  contrast  to  the  Pharisaism  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  We  must  study  his  doctrine,  as 
it  seems  to  lis,  with  constant  refi'rence  to  the  Phfirisaism 
of  bis  day,  rather  than  to  the  Judaism  oi  the  Uid  Tci^ti^ 
mcut. 

22* 
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There  n  world-wide  differenee  between  the  ideas  and 
spirit  of  thr  two  Ry><tems,  ^ — a  dirterence  as  ^rvnt  as  that 
which  separates  a  modern  Portuguese  Catholic  pri<^st 
from  the  spiritual  strife  of  a  man  like  St.  Augustine. 
That  struggle,  whicli  is  apparent  enough  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  the  prophetic  against  the  priestly  tendencies, 
of  the  living  spirit  against  the  techtiical  forms  of  relig- 
ion, had  ceased.  In  Pharisaism  tiie  legal  and  ritual 
tendency  culminated  and  triumphed.  The  feeling  of  joy- 
ful and  vivifying  persmuU  relations  with  the  Deity  was 
lost  Traditionatisrot  as  always  happens,  ended  with 
stifiing  the  life  of  the  traditions  themselves.  The  Phari* 
saic  systems  were  as  void  of  every  thing  that  oould  impart 
and  foster  piety,  as  a  mummy  is  empty  of  blood.  The 
great  Rab!)is  could  tell  the  number  of  letters  in  each 
chapter  of  Moses ;  oould  give  a  fantastical  interpietation 
of  the  plainest  matters  of  fact  in  Jewish  hbtory ;  could 
inform  their  scholars  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
commandments,  and  teach  them  how  to  compound  for 
remissness  in  one  by  extraordinary  diligence  with  an- 
othrn  ;  could  give  directions  how  to  wash  the  hanrls  be- 
fore eating,  and  demonstrate  the  i in  porta lu-e  of  pouring 
the  water  first  upon  the  elbow,  and  letting  it  nin  off  the 
ends  of  the  fiiigt^^r.s  ;  could  give  minute  directions  about 
times  of  fasting,  and  the  way  of  wearing  sackcloth,  and 
the  manner  of  paying  tithes,  and  the  breadth  and  style  of 
phylacteries,  and  the  propriety  of  divorce,  if  a  wife  over- 
salted  her  husband's  food ;  could  show  the  necessity  of 
stopping  all  work  when  the  hour  of  prayer  arrived,  the 
reasons  for  redUng  eighteen  prayers  a  day,  the  number  of 
cubits  to  be  wallied  before  a  new  one  was  commencedi 
and  the  proper  forms  of  ejaculation  if  one  suddenly  came 
to  a  place  where  a  miracle,  had  been  done,  or  idolatry 
looted  out,  or  if  a  dwarf,  a  negro,  or  a  maimed  man  was 
encountered  in  the  streets.  The  foundation  of  this  theory 
of  religion  was  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Almighty  critic  of 
human  actions,  and  the  claimant  of  perfect  legal  etiquette 
in  every  thought,  and  through  every  hour  of  the  day. 
The  type  of  character  it  produced  may  be  symbolized 
by  a  stately  and  intricately  constructed  temple,  in  which 
is  no  hallowing  presence,  but  wlicri  only  dust  and  silence 
are  about  the  dark  and  neglected  slirme. 

It  was  iu  the  straitest  sect  of  such  a  class  of  men  that 
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Paul  was  edocated.  The  idea  of  a  covenant  relation 
with  God  was  familiar  to  him,  by  which  certain  favor?^, 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  specify,  might  be  gained  l/t/ 
the  Jews  on  condition  of  strict  obedience  to  the  ritual  and 
moral  law.  But  the  idea  of  any  imineHinte  r-ommiinion 
witli  God,  of  direct,  unpurchased  favor  from  the  Deity,  of 
the  intrii)j5ic  value  and  joyfulness  of  a  relictions  state  of 
heart,  or  any  sense  of  t})e  friendliness  of  (Jod^s  provi- 
dence, and  an  infinite  d<'sire  in  the  Deity  to  bless  and  fill 
all  the  souls  he  had  created,  was  what  he  had  never 
drt  arned.  It  is  probable  that  the  feeling  of  penitence  was 
seldom  experienced  by  even  an  earnest  Pharisee,  and  the 
necessity  of  it  did  not  make  a  vital  element  of  their  the- 
ology, so  little  account  did  they  make,  in  their  ceremo- 
nial stoicism,  of  spiritual  life ;  so  completely  had  they 
lost  the  sense  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms ;  so  thor* 
oughly  had  they  learned  to  materialize  religion  into  a 
round  of  observances,  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  some 
promised  benefit,  and  to  consider  God  as  the  hard  task- 
master and  exact  bargainer,  who  would  not  pay  a  jot,  if 
the  letter  of  the  contract  was  not  fulfilled. 

Paul  came  out  of  these  habits  of  thought  into  acqaaint- 
ance  with  the  Saviour's  teachings,  as  one  comes  from  a 
dimly  lighted  rave  into  the  noonday.  lie  learned  there 
the  parental  character  of  God  ;  that  his  spirit  is  ever  near 
the  soul,  and  his  mercy  infinite  as  his  power;  that  he 
loves  every  spirit  that  exists,  —  Jew  and  Gentih* ;  and 
that  tlie  soul  may  be  conseious  of  that  love,  and  live  with 
a  sense  of  filial  fellowship  with  it«  IVIuker. 

These  truths  opened  a  new  world  to  hifn,  and  poured 
a  whole  tide  of  life  into  his  breast.  He  had  been  an 
earnest  man,  and  with  his  theory  of  religion  his  sins 
troubled  him  more  than  he  could  express.  He  felt  that  he 
was  not  fulfilling  his  own  ideas  of  ceremonial  and  moral 
perfectness.  How  then  could  he  believe  that  the  strict, 
and  omniscient,  and  all  holy  Jehovah  regarded  him  as 
dean,  and  would  treat  him  with  favor?  But  now  he 
found  that  where  his  chief  diOieulty  lay,  the  great  source 
of  strength  appeared.  So  far  from  being  merely  the  strict 
scrutinizer  and  analyst  of  his  deeds,  God  was  his  friend 
and  father,  and  desired  to  have  him  cherish  the  filial 
temper  of  faith,  reliance,  and  love,  and  wotdd  accept  that 
state  of  heart  as  the  great  indication  of  loyalty,  even 
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when  the  steps  faltered  and  the  will  seemed  weak. 
Thus  his  allcctiona  were  reached,  and  religion  became  a 
fxmer  of  life  in  him.  Instead  of  looking  ever  at  the  stem 
standard  of  duty,  and  bearing  the  demands  and  the  coa« 
deronation  of  the  law,  he  coold  come  into  communion 
with  God,  as  the  very  fountain  of  love  and  strength,  and 
feel  the  invitations  from  heaven  to  a  consecrated  and 
faithful  life.  Sin  seemed  ever  more  heinous  in  his  eyes 
than  before,  for  it  wore  the  same  darkness  as  ever  in  the 
radiance  of  God^s  holiness ;  while  the  new  light  of  God's 
Fatherhood  was  east  upon  it,  so  that  it  became  not  only 
rebellion,  but  ingratitude.  A  new  power,  however,  was 
imparted  to  his  sonl  in  the  revelation  of  God's  free  good- 
ness and  paterniTv,  wliicl)  inspired  his  breast,  rxud  invigo- 
rated hin  win,  gave  him  strajiije  joys,  turtud  his  heart 
from  any  love  of  evil,  and  lifted  kim  above  the  dominion 
of  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  shall  appreciate  the 
depth  of  Paul's  meaning  in  his  use  of  tlie  words  "grace," 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  "  the  gift  of  the  Spirit."  As 
a  Pharisee,  such  words  could  not  have  been  received  into 
his  religious  vocabulary.  He  bad  always  considered  him- 
self ond  of  a  covenant  people,  who  might  expect  certain 
favors  for  certain  definite  acts  of  service  rendered.  But» 
after  his  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  he  could  speak 
of  access  by  faith  to  this  grace  in  which  we  stand,''  and 
of  "  the  hue  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the 
Holy  Bpirit  which  is  given  unto  us."  In  this  new  mani* 
festation  of  God  to  him  he  saw  that  his  religions  life 
would  have  an  entirely  different  complexion,  and  be  filial, 
not  legal ;  liberty,  not  bondage  ;  that  he  "  should  serve  in 
the  newness  of  the  spirit,  and  not  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 

The  seeond  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians discloses  the  same  truth,  that  the  peculiarity  of  his 
change  from  Pharisaism  to  Christianity  con5i5«ted  in  the 
different  view  ol  (iud,  and  of  relationship  to  God,  which 
he  obtained.  From  a  stiff,  isolated,  and  ritual  stoic,  he 
became  a  healthy  mystic,  and  conid  say  with  a  raptnre 
that  he  had  never  felt  before,  "  Now  we  have  received 
the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.'*  This  spirit 
was  the  joyous  consciousness  of  God's  favor  which  quick* 
ened  every  spiritual  nerve,  and  enlightened  the  whole  na* 
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tare,  making  life  and  duty  wear  a  different  hue.  Before, 
God^s  highest  quality,  to  him,  had  been  holiness  which 
made  him  unapproachable,  and  all  thought  of  partidpa- 

tion  in  his  spirit  blasphemous. 

But  the  fullest  expression  of  these  new  relations  which 
acquaintance  ^^•ith  Christianity  had  disclosed,  and  which 
inspired  his  licart,  is  found  in  the  eighth  rhapter  of  Ro- 
mans. "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  aro  tho  i>otis  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondaj^e  ac^ain  to  fear,  but  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 
The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  si)irit,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  children,  then  heirs ; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ*'  And  the 
new  life  that  had  been  imparted  to  his  inward  na- 
ture is  suggested  in  the  passage,  For  I  am  persnad- 
ed  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prind- 
paltties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.** 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  Paul, 
in  becoming  a  Christian,  adopted  in  exchange  for  his 
Pharisaic  doctrine  of  justification  by  ritual  and  moral 
works,  flowed  from  the  totally  different  (•oneej)tion  of  the 
Deity  tint  burst  upon  him  in  his  conversion.  It  was  the 
practical  statement  of  the  truth  that  God  is  not  only  the 
moral  Governor,  but  the  Father;  it  was  the  confession 
that,  being  children  of  CukI,  and  not  his  servants,  we 
should  live  as  his  children,  in  love  of  him  and  confi- 
dence towards  him,  whatever  be  the  course  of  his  prov- 
idence ;  since  it  is  tins  spirit  that  be  demands  first  of  all, 
and  this  spirit  alone  that  can  purify  character  at  its 
springs,  and  give  us  power  and  peace  in  all  the  trials  and 
temptations,  the  darkness  and  sorrows,  of  life. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  relations  which  Christ 
sustains  to  this  justification  by  faith.  So  far  from  its  be- 
ing true,  that  this  faith,  according  to  Paul,  must  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  a  placating  sacrifice  and  cancel- 
ling  death  of  Jesus,  any  such  hypothesis,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Apostle^s  vital  doc- 
trine. We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  prove  from  the  Pauline  writings  that  there  was  a 
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oonflict  of  Divine  attributes  which  made  it  imponible  for 
simple  peniteDoe  to  avail  for  the  paidon  of  sin,  and  which 
veqnifed  a  sacrifice  to  open  the  possihility  of  Divine  for- 
gveness.  That  theory  is  one  of  the  corollaries  of  the 
Trinity,  but  it  has  never  been  directly  proved  from  the 
Epistles. 

Paul  frrqucnflY  sprnks  of  f!n»  ^nlTfrings  and  d^^-^^h  of 
Christ  in  roniiection  with  the  doc  irine  of  the  Holy  8['iriT, 
and  tlu'  new  mode  of  justituatiou  by  faith.  But  it  js  in 
another  w^y  that  he  connt'cts  the  two  facts.  The  mmiI 
cxprrii  ?KT8  the  now  life  and  the  justiticatiun  by  laith 
wlirn  it  becomes  consciouii  of  God's  parental  relatiun:^  to 
it,  but  it  can  s^et  that  consciousness  only  through  faith  in 
Christ,  that  is,  in  the  whole  mission  of  Jesus.  God 
sent  him  as  the  exhibition  of  his  own  spirit  of  mercy,  as 
the  revealer  of  the  new  religious  relation  into  which  the 
son!  might  rise,  and  as  the  (Hedge  that  ail  the  hopes  bom 
cf  that  new  relation  woold  be  fulfilled.  In  speaking  of 
Christie  death,  of  coarse  the  Apostle's  language  would 
take  the  coloring  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  contain  met* 
aphors  borrowed  from  the  ritual ;  but  whatever  imagery 
be  uses,  tiis  thought  always  is  that  Christ  came  to  reveal, 
not  to  porchase,  God's  favor  to  nricn ;  to  commend,  not  to 
bargain  for,  his  iove ;  to  disclose  the  fulness  of  his  love, 
not  to  remove  any  obstructions  that  had  hampered  its 
exercise. 

Christ  abased  himself  from  his  angelie  stnte,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  t()(»k  (nir  form,  lived,  antl  -titlrt cd.  tiiat  the 
deptli  of  God's  ic»ve  tor  mtti,  and  ins  di^ph  ;isure  at  sin, 
and  his  desire  to  have  the  raee  united  to  lum  in  filial 
ties,  might  be  most  impressively  manifested,  and  o|)erate, 
in  haruiony  with  the  great  imths  he  taught,  to  (juickeu 
the  affections  of  men,  and  root  out  the  very  principle  of 
sin*  **€k>d  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.'*  *^  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  bim  also  freely  give  us  all  things?" 
It  was  as  a  powerful  dedamtion  of  God's  desire  to  re- 
ceive men  to  the  nearest  relationship  and  fullest  com- 
munion, that  he  sent  forth  Jesus  to  teach,  and  toil,  and 
suffer,  and  die*  And  the  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  eel* 
ebrated  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans,  "But  now 
the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  mcmife^ledj'^ 
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not  bonghti  hat  manifested ;  and  be  speaks  of  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Jesas  Christ,  whom  uod  hath  set  forth 
as  a  new  Mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  bis  own  blood,  to  de^ 
chre  Ood*s  bonness  and  goodness  in  the  foigiveness  of 
sins.  The  forgiveness  and  fiivor  of  Ood  are  never  spoken 
of  as  purchased  by  Jesus,  but  as  lerealed  most  vrvidly,  in 
their  highest  form,  through  him ;  and  since  the  soul  can 
attain  the  knowledge  of  these  relatians  and  that  inspir- 
ing disposition  of  God  in  no  other  way  than  by  Christian 
discipleship,  of  cou^fc  faith  in  the  office  and  rppresenta- 
tive  mission  of  Clirist  is  the  npco^^nry  condition  of  thf* 
possible  spiritual  blessings.  Justitication  by  laitii  is  a 
matter  directly  between  tlic  s(ml  and  God,  but  the  only 
way  of  attaiiiiiii(  tliat  jieculiar  knowledge  ut  God,  through 
which  it  couki  be  experienced,  was  through  entire  and  in- 
tense faith  in  Christ, 

Nothing,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  more  com- 
pletely opposed  than  the  prevailing  theories  of  Christ's 
mission,  and  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and 
bis  conception  of  the  cross.  They  dilier  in  form  and 
spirit,  root  and  branch,  leaves  and  frait  The  one  is 
loimded  on  the  idea  «f  a  conflict  in  the  Divine  nature,  the 
other  on  the  conception  of  God's  free  mercy ;  the  one  im» 
mgines  that  penitence  of  itself  is  unable  to  procure  the 
pardon  of  sin,  the  other  that  God  delights  to  receive  the 
sonl  to  his  own  fellowship,  whenever  it  will  break  through 
its  own  wall  of  separation;  the  one  is  opposed  to  the 
plain  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels, 
the  other  is  a  clearer  revelation  of  that  mercy  of  which 
the  propliets  speak,  aud  a  fU'w  ?(^ttitjg  of  the  great  truth 
taught  by  Jesus,  —  the  paternity  ot  Ciod. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  jnstilieatioii  by  faith  is  presented  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  snch  as  his  criticism  of  the  history  of  Abraham, 
and  his  argument  for  the  etjual  privileges  of  the  Gentiles, 
—  ail  of  which  illustrate  and  coniirm  the  interpretation 
we  have  given ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  more 
Bpace  with  them  here.  We  win  only  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  this  theonr  of  justification  by  faith  is  in  harmony  with 
the  deepest  dhristian  experience.  AU  the  spiritual  life 
produced  by  the  vicarious  systems,  we  believe,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  intense  conception  of  Christ's  free  sacrifice 
and  boundless  love  for  the  soul.   This  iS|  no  doubt,  most 
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deeply  felt,  and,  as  Christ  is  warded  in  sacb  systems  as 
(Sod,  it  is  really  the  feelins  of  God's  love  and  yearning 
towards  our  nature  that  fosters  the  highest  and  purest 
piety  of  the  Trinitarian  sects,— the  same  doctrine  which 
Paul  taught,  and  which  belongs,  or  should  belong,  devoid 
of  the  Trinitarian  absurditiesi  tp  the  essence  of  every  re- 
ligious system. 

Thf  re  no  other  spring  of  free  spiritual  lif«  th:in  the 
doctrine  and  the  ronsciousness  of  justification  by  iaith. 
No  man  can  rt  ;it  li  a  perfect  -laiidard  of  duty,  nor  ic>  there 
any  standard  nor  any  law  so  unelianging,  that  it  wiii  not 
rise  inio  new  loftiness  as  the  soul  spiritually  a^^cends.  If 
we  stand  outside  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  of  (lod,  and  feel 
the  eye  of  hi.s  holiness  upon  us,  and  have  uo  oilier  guide 
but  conscience  and  the  written  law,  we  cannot  have  any 
satisfaction,  any  religions  repose,  any  inward  joy.  The 


rest  The  Christian  life  is  bom  of  another  experience,^ 
the  sense  of  Gkxl's  paternal  rdations  to  ns,  the  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  him  in  a  filial  temper,  the  desire  through 
prayerfulness  and  communion  to  live  by  his  goidance, 
the  disposition  that  manifests  itself  in  penitence  as  in 
faithfulness,  and  the  assurance  that  he  will  bless  our 
aspirations,  approve  our  struggles,  and  mercifully  distin- 
guish between  failure  of  strength  and  disloyalty  of  will. 
In  such  afi  experience  we  are  in  harmony  with  Paul,  and 
have  an  inward  consciousness  of  justiiication  by  faith. 

T,  s.  K* 


Aw.  VI.— THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries  with 
which  we  are  conversant,  the  firmament  has  been  con- 
templated with  awe.  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge;  there  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heanL^ 
Tlie  hrmdiwork  of  Omnipotence  is  recognized  by  the 
sava<7e  and  the  sage, —  the  shepherds  of  Ai»ia  and  the 
iavans  of  Europe. 


more  intense 
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The  vast  accessions  to  our  stock  of  astronomical 
knowledge  which  have  distinguished  the  last  half-century, 
and  the  deep  and  abiding  intemt  whieh  these  acquire- 
ments bare  inspired  on  ibis  stda  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
oecesaarily  given  to  institiitions,  strictly  astronomicali 
a  position  and  a  valne,  to  which  a  jnst  view  of  their  im- 
portance, in  most  of  the  great  concerns  of  Hfe,  has  at  all 
times  entitled  them.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  American 
discoveries,  we  can  scarcely  pennadc  oanelves  that  only 
twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  President  John 
Qoincy  Adams,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress, 
urged  upon  that  most  unscientific  body  the  establishment 
of  a  national  ob=:rTvatory.  At  that  period,  ns  wns  Ftntnd 
bv  the  Prc.>i(l(Mit,  while  on  the  comparatively  small  territo- 
rial surface  of  h'urope  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
obsorvatories,  there  was  not  one  in  our  whole  ronntry; 
important  as  was  the  science  to  the  growing  comnierce  of 
the  couutrv,  "year  after  year  the  earth  rolled  on  in  per- 
petual darkness  to  the  unsearehing  eyes  of  one  half  of 
the  globe."  Still  more  difficult  it  is  to  believe,  that  this 
proposition,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  characteristio  ar- 
dor of  that  iUustrioos  patron  of  science,  met  only  with 
the  ridicole  of  the  country.  Length  of  days,  however, 
enabled  the  veteran  to  sweep  the  heavens  with  his  own 
eye,  in  his  own  State,  by  means  vying  with  those  of  all 
Europe. 

The  establishment  of  an  astronomical  observator>^  con* 
nected  with  Harvard  University  was  an  early  proposition, 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bowditeh,  and  a  committer,  consisting  of 
himself  and  Professor  Farrar,  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1816,  to  proeiire  instruments  in  view  of  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  present  Director  of 
the  Observatory,  beincf  about  to  visit  England,  was  re- 
quested by  the  Corporation  of  the  College  to  examine 
some  observatories  in  that  country,  and  to  obtain  plans 
and  estimates  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution. 
This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  reported  to  the  College 
government ;  but  it  being  impossible  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  first  workmen  in  Europe,  the  whole  matter  was 
permitted  to  rest  In  1823,  and  again  in  1825,  President 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  urged  upon  the  Corpo- 
ration the  erection  of  a  building,  even  though  instraments 
could  not  be  immediately  procored,  and,  to  momote  this 
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end,  he  proposed  at  both  these  periods  to  subscribe  one 
thoiT^and  dollars  himself,  provided  ih^  roqnisite  stim 
could  be  raised  but  the  iiltcmpt  pri>\  inL:  iueirectuaJ,  no 
further  action  was  had  till  the  autumn  t)t'  1^39.  To 
astronomers,  William  C.  Bond,  E^c].,  of  Dort  Ik  >tur,  had 
been  long  favorably  known  as  a  hkilfnl  and  diligent  ob- 
server. With  a  few  instniment^,  in  a  retired  but  beauti- 
ful position,  "  the  world  forj^etting,"  he  spent  much  of 
the  nighl  in  obser\'ing  and  collecting  celestial  plicnomena ; 
and  though  closely  occupied  during  the  day  in  an  ardu- 
ous calling  Id  the  city  of  Boeton,  no  eclipse  or  occultation 
escaped  bis  attention.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
had  secured  his  services  in  a  series  of  astronomical  and 
magnetic  observations,  corresponding  with  those  which 
were  to  be  made  by  the  Exploring  Expedition.  These, 
with  only  a  trifling  remuneration,  aided  by  a  much  la- 
mented son,  he  was  prosecuting  with  unparalleled  seal, 
when  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Quincy,  proposed  to  him,  with  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  government,  to  transfer  all  his  instru- 
ments and  ap|>tirat\i3  to  Cambridge.  He  yielded  to  this 
plan  withoiii  ))r(^s]^r(  t  of  pecuniary  rewar(!,  and  though 
a  mere  Iractiou  oi  the  ohpervations  made  here  and  at 
Dorchester  ha.s  been  pubiislied,  tiie  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions* of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
bear  testimony  to  an  unexampled  amount  of  labor.  His 
hopes,  however,  rested  u])on  the  prospect,  which  he  has 
since  happily  realized,  of  having  at  some  day  the  man- 
agement of  such  instruments  as  his  gifts  as  an  observer 
and  skill  in  the  adjustment  of  instruments  justly  entitled 
him  to  enioy,  and  which  would  render  him  useful  to 
science.  A  convenient  house  was  procured  near  the 
Colleges,  and  smaller  buildings  were  erected  on  the  stn^ 
rounding  grounds  for  the  transit  and  magnetic  observa- 
tions. The  instruments  conveyed  from  Dorchester,  the 
property  of  the  observer,  consisted  of  an  excellent  four^ 
foot  transit,  still  in  good  condition,  an  altitude  and 
azimuth  instroment,  one  or  two  achromatics,  a  Ghrass 
declination  magnetometer,  a  magnetic  dip  circle,  a  side- 
real clock,  besides  chronometers,  and  the  usual  meteo- 
rological instruments.   In  addition  to  these,  the  American 
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Academy  had  pvucfaased  a  set  of  Lloyd's  magnetic  ap- 
paiatna,  and  placed  it  at  the  dispoaal  of  W.  C.  Bond. 
Thus  equipped,  the  coune  of  observations  consisted  of 
the  tranait  of  stan  for  time  and  the  correction  of  instru- 
mental errors,  moon  culminations  with  moon-cnlmi not- 
ing star?  carried  through  the  entire  lunations,  occulta- 
tions  of  stars  by  the  moon,  monthly  term-day  obfservations 
of  Lloyd^s  de'clinntion  iii^frnmrnt,  ntul  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical force  magnetometer  coiitiinu  d  thron^h  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours.  The  latter  were  made  by  the  Gauss 
magnetometer,  and  sometimes  in  connection  witli  Lloyd's. 
Meteorological  observations  were  cousiauUy  kept  up,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  were  made  hourly.  In  the  magnetic 
observations  the  Messrs.  Bond  were  occasionally  assisted 
by  Professors  Peirce  and  Levering ;  but  the  entire  family 
of  the  Director  were  occasionally  pressed  into  the  service, 
though  the  chief  aid  was  derived  from  the  ddest  son. 
This  excellent  youth  devoted  the  brief  period  of  his  ex- 
istence to  the  promotion  of  his  father's  wishes,  and  the 
amount  of  his  tabors  and  the  accuracy  of  his  results  will 
be  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fidelity,  as  well  as  to  his 
skill  and  application.  Death  deprived  the  father  of  the 
services  of  the  son  in  November,  1842.  His  place  has 
been  admirably  filled  by  his  brother,  GJeorge  P.  Bond,  of 
whom  we  are  soon  to  speak. 

A  part  of  the  astronomical  obser^'^ations  made  at  tliis 
est;il)[i.-ihment  have  been  pnhlif^hed  montlily  in  the  i^io- 
cecdiiigs  of  the  American  Academy.  Copies  of  a  Lnrater 
number,  liowever,  are  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Wiikcs  of 
the  Kxplorihg  Expedition,  and  of  Sears  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of 
thelongiiude  of  various  stations  on  the  Pacilic  atid  At- 
lantic coasts.  Some  of  the  magnetic  observations  are 
ootttained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  some 
have  been  published  by  Colonel  Sabine ;  but  much  the 
lamr  portion  remains  unpublished. 

Neither  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  nor  the  friends 
of  astronomical  sdenoe  generally,  were  satisfied  with  the 
telescopes  which  had  been  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of 
Mr.  Bond*  Indeed,  the  College  had  hitherto  furnished 
no  instrument  better  than  those  removed  from  Dorches* 
ter,  and  even  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment were  paid  from  the  personal  resources  of  the  Diiec- 
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tor.  Thie  was  no  lesB  a  BOmce  of  uneasiness  to  the  Col- 
lege than  to  the  Observer,  and  at  length  it  was  concladed 
to  erect  a  V)iiilding  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
Equatorial  Refnctor  of  the  largest  class,  and  forthwith  to 
order  the  instniineiit.  This  design  wa.s  largely  promoted 
by  the  a|>|)t'arance  of  the  great  comet  of  1843.  The 
limits  of  ihia  article  will  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  the 
stepa  t  liat  were  taken  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  It  is 
sullieient  for  our  purpose,  however,  to  say,  what  indeed 
is  know  u  to  the  friends  of  the  Observatory,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  institution  was  met  by  the  united 
contributions  of  the  College  and  of  the  American  Acad* 
emy,  and  by  individaals,  friends  of  sdaiioe,  dtixens  of 
Boston  and  its  vicioity,  desirous  of  seeming  the  services 
of  the  present  Director. 

The  boiiding  is  beantifally  ntaated  on  an  eminence 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sorroanding  conntry,  and 
distant  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  northwest  directioa 
from  the  College  buildings.  The  edifice,  consisting  hith- 
erto of  the  centre  building  or  tower  sarmoonted  by  the 
dome  which  covers  the  Great  Refractor,  with  one  wing 
only,  has  presented  an  awkward  appearance  ;  but  the 
other  wing  is  now  in  proirre^s,  and  when  com]>letcd,  the 
whole  will  }>resent  an  appropriate  and  imposini,'^  nspeet. 
On  entering  the  lower  aparfjuent  of  the  Observatory 
proper,  the  stranger  is  surprised  that  his  progress  is  ar- 
rested by  a  prt>digious  circular  mass  of  mason ry.  This 
is  the  pier  for  the  support  of  the  GmiiJ  l^quatorial,  the 
great  step-stone  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  perceive 
the  necessity  of  this  solid  base,  when  he  calls  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  the  slightest  tremor,  when  magnified  by  the 
power  of  the  instrnment,  becomes  of  safficient  moment 
to  vitiate  entirely  the  delicate  determinations  of  the  ob- 
server. To  obviate  this  difficoHy,  an  excavation  was 
first  made  twenty-six  feet  below  the  natural  soromit  of 
the  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  was  placed  a  coating  of 
cement  int^mixed  with  coarse  gravel  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which,  when  hardened,  formed  an  entire  mass  of 
great  firmness.  On  thb  bed  the  pier,  composed  of  five 
hundred  tons  of  large  granite  blocks  well  fitted  to  each 
other  and  laid  in  cement,  rises  thirty-three  feet  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  dome.  On  the  cap- 
stoiae  of  this  rests,  on  three  bearers,  a  solid  granite  tripod 
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or  pedestal,  of  eleven  tons'  weight,  to  the  top  of  which  is 
attached  the  Great  Equatorial,  which  we  hasten  to  de- 
scribe, passing  over  most  of  the  minor  in-^mmrnt-  of  the 
Observatory.  We  have  no  ho  pp.  hn\\(-\rr,  of  (htiriL/  any 
thing  like  justice  to  this  noble  in:siiUiiii;iit,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  apparatus  of  thf^  Observatory  then  in 
use,  is  deseribed  scientifically  by  Mr.  \V.  C.  Bond  in  a  me- 
moir coiiiinunicated  to  the  Acaiiciay  in  NuvciiXer,  1848. 

The  Great  Refractor  was  made  by  Merz  ^  Mahler, 
the  successors  of  the  celebrated  Frauenhofer,  at  Munich. 
It  ifi  the  largest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world ;  Avhen 
finished,  it  was  thought  by  the  maken  to  be  the  best,  and, 
if  we  can  jud^e  of  its  merits  by  its  perfcmnanoe,  we  moat 
concar  in  tbeur  opinion.  Its  only  l  ossible  rival  is  that  at 
Palkova,  which  it  somewhat  exceeds  in-  eSod&n  aper« 
ture,  that  at  Cambridge  having  fomtsen  and  ninety-five 
hundreths  indies.  Its  ibcal  leiaglh  is  twx^nty-two  feet 
eight  inches,  and  it  is  mounted  equatorially  on  the  Gter* 
man  plan.  It  is  (nrntshed  with  eighteen  eye-pieces» 
These  consist  of  four  annular  miopometcrs,  with  powers 
as  detr  rmincd  by  the  Director  ranging  from  103  to  373, 
five  plain  eyr-pirrn",  with  pnwf^r-^  ^rom  222  to  1 .1 18, 
and  nine  spicier-iinu  niieruiacicrj*,  with  powers  from 
141  to  2,004.  The  field- view  of  the  latter  i«  only  a  single 
minute  of  arc,  somewhat  less  than  a  thirtieth  of  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  The  motion  of  the  earth, 
which,  with  uiduiaiy  instruments,  is  constantly  throwing 
the  object  out  of  the  field,  is  here  counteracted  by  clock- 
work, which  commnnicates  sidereal  motion  to  the  tele- 
scope. The  defining  excetlenee  of  tfaia  telescope  is  with* 
oat  example ;  with  a  power  of  two  tfaonsand,  the  dMs  of 
the  satellites  of  Jnpiter  and  that  of  Neptane  have  bem 
well  shown.  With  a  power  of  eight  bniuihedi  stars  have 
been  sepeurated,  whose  measured  &tanoe  was  only  tbiee 
tenths  of  a  seoond.  With. this  telesoope  the  edge  of 
Saturn's  ring  never  disappears. 

It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  manufacturer,  trifling  as 
the  fact  may  seem,  that  the  packing  of  thft&inetnunent^ with 
all  its  complicated  and  delicate  machinery,  was  performed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  its  safety  through  the  va- 
rious modes  of  fonveynnce  nec<^^-nry  m  it- journev  from 
Munich.  The  gram' [ii'df»«tn!,  :ilr'-;[(l\  ;illii(tf*d  to,  imtl  to 
whicU  the  iMxl-plate  oi  the  equatoriai  rn^^nuti'ing  ot  tliiff 
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teie^cope  is  attnchrd,  was  prf^parrd  prpvionsly  to  the  arrival 
of  the  telescope,  and  the  nmuiitiiig  ol  \hv  inslruiiient,  with 
all  its  equatorial  and  clock-worli  rnoveinents,  attests  tiie 
skill  of  the  Director.  Indeed,  his  mechanical  gifts,  and 
judguicnt  in  the  adjnstmcnt  of  instruments  of  every  de- 
scription, have  at  all  uiucs  given  Imn  aii  acknowledged 
advantage  over  most  observers  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  His  anxiety  during  the  long  period  of  its  maniH 
faofcafe  had  impraMed  upon  hia  mind's  eye  as  perfect  an 
image  of  every  joint  ana  screw  and  pinion  aa  was  «abaa» 
qnently  impresfled  on  his  yetina  in  the  Observaloiy,  n* 
weight  of  the  telescope,  with  its  iron  diaphiagms  and  hiaii 
strengthcning-rods,  is  upwards  of  three  tons,  and  yet  tlia 
friction  is  so  Buccessfuliy  relieved  by  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  wheels  and  counterpoises,  that  the  finger 
of  a  child  may  change  its  direction.  The  improvem^is 
which  the  Director  has  made  in  the  observing-chair  must 
be  gratifying  to  every  one  who  Ims  witnessed  the  awk- 
ward and  painful  twisting  to  w'hich  obscrrcr?  are  usually 
subjected,  especiaiiy  in  observations  on  zenith  objects. 
It  is  ingeniously  balanced  by  weights  suspended  by 
chains  consu  iictf'd  in  the  manner  of  the  fusee  chain  of  a 
watch.  It  niuvcs  horizontally  on  rails  of  round  inch- 
iron  let  into  the  iluor  of  the  dome,  and  the  observer  is 
enabled  with  perfect  ease,  at  all  times,  without  leaving 
liis  seat,  or  disturbing  the  chronometer  which  may  lie  be- 
side him,  to  move  the  chair  round  on  the  railway,  adjust 
his  poeitioB  in  altitude,  and  change  at  pleasure  the  direc- 
tion of  the  telescope.  ^  .^jf...^ 

Of  the  insiraments  of  less  magnitude,  besides  those 
brought  from  Dorchester,  the  most  important  are  an  ez« 
eellent  five-foot  achromatio,  mounted  in  a  detached  build- 
ing, a  comet-seeker  by  Merz,  so  fruitful  in  the  hands  of 
the  younger  Bond,  and  a  transit-circle  on  the  plan  of  . 
that  successfully  used  by  Groombridge  at  Blacfcheaih. 

"We  come  now^  to  the  results  of  the  labor  in  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  duriiig  the  short  period 
in  W'hich  the  mstruments  have  Ix  cn  in  working  order. 
In  discussing  these,  which  we  sh:Lll  do  l)ri('ily,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  entire  Ibrcc  eniployed  in  the 
Observatory,  till  within  the  last  six  months,  has  consisted 
of  the  (  ctor,  William  C.  Bond,  assisted  by  his  son, 
George  P.  Bond.    The  latter,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
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nty,  had  already  distiDgoished  faimaeif  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  though  young  has  communicated  several 
learned  memoirs  to  the  American  Academy  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Tlieir  first  labors  were  necessarily  directed  to 
the  minute  di  ti nnination  of  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Observatory.  In  doing  this,  the  wide  ditVer- 
ence  between  the  slull  and  labor  requisite  in  the  minute 
determumtion  of  these  elements,  and  that  employed  by 
the  navigator  or  the  geographer,  must  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  An  apj>roximate  result  is  aii  that  id  ever 
obtained  at  sea,  except  it  be  by  accident.  Observations 
of  this  kind  are  deemed  of  no  importanoe  to  the  Ohserva- 
toi^.  The  position  of  the  Observatory  is  the  starting* 
point  in  ail  latnre  time,  and  to  obtain  it  with  snffident 
accoraoy  is  a  work  of  magnitude.  For  their  latitude,  be* 
sides  Tarious  other  methodsi  they  obtained  three  hundred 
prime-vertical  observations,  and  for  their  longitude,  the 
transit  of  six  hundred  moon-culminating  stars,  two  hun- 
dred occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  and  all  the  visi- 
ble eclipses  that  have  occurred  in  dear  weather.  Besides 
these,  the  Director  has  been  engaged,  the  last  two  years, 
for  thr  service  and  nt  t1ie  cxprnse  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
accutiiulating" results  from  dironometers  of  his  own  and 
those  bc'l(Hif:^ing  to  the  Cuiiurd  line  of  steamers  for  rela- 
tive loDi^iiude;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  determi- 
nation ot  local  time  at  Liverpool,  an  arrangement  w-as 
last  year  made  with  the  Director  of  the  new  observatory 
of  that  city,  who  has  obligingly  taken  charge  of  all  the 
chronometers.  The  number  of  results  hitherto  made  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fiTe  by  fifty  chronometers  in 
thirteen  voyages.  It  may  well  M  conceded  that  the  data 
obtained  by  this  variety  of  means,  so  multiplied,  should 
entitie  the  Observatory  to  be  considered  the  standard  of 
longitude  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Perhaps  there  is 
no  spot  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  whose  position  is 
so  accurately  determined. 

An  immense  labor  has  been  involved  in  the  examina- 
tion of  nebule,  as  appears  by  the  papers  on  this  subject  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Academy.  The  well- 
known  nebula  of  Afidromeda  and  that  of  Orion  w^cre 
fields  of  special  labor.  Eoth  of  these  nebulae  have  intrr- 
ested  astronomers  from  early  times;  that  in  Andromeda 
long  before  the  iuvenlion  oi  the  telescope.   In  beptem- 
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ber,  1847,  very  poon  after  the  adjustment  of  the  Great  Re- 
fractor was  completed,  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
object  was  eorarnenced,  when  it  was  found  to  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  stars  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  seem- 
ing to  have  no  connection  with  it  Fifteen  hundred  were 
found  to  be  witiiin  its  limibs ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures, now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  hnman  eye, 
were  two  narrow,  dark  bands,  in  which  no  deviation  from 

Serfect  straightness  conld  be  detected,  and  scaioely  any 
eviation  from  parallelism.  These  bands  stretched  qnite 
across  the  field  of  vision  and  through  the  entire  nebula  in 
the  direction  of  the  longer  axis.  In  view  of  the  distance 
of  this  nebula  assigned  to  it  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the 
younger  Bond  has  estimated  the  length  of  these  bands 
to  be  twenty  times  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  the  solar 
system.  These  phenomena  have  been  since  observed  by 
Tiord  Rosse,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
jBntish  Association. 

With  regard  to  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  tlir  public 
are  already  aware  that  the  observers  at  Cambridge  dis- 
covered  very  early  after  mounting  the  great  telescope, 
that,  in  common  with  most  nebulse,  this  also  was  com- 
posed of  the  blended  light  of  aa  inrmitc  number  of  stars 
clustering  in  obedience  to  some  law,  or  in  accidental  jux- 
taposition. The  Director  has  more  recently  subjected 
this  beautiful  nebula  to  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  communi- 
cated his  results  in  a  learned  memoir  to  the  Academy, 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  stare  embraced  in  it  and  having 
no  connection  with  its  nebulosity.  By  means  of  this 
catalogue,  and  the  maps  and  telescopic  views  which  both 
observers  have  dmwn,  they  have  detected  three  new  stars 
near  the  trapezium,  and  ascertained  the  curious  fact,  that 
one  star  in  its  neighbourhood  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude 
is  variable  in  its  light;  at  its  minimum  entirely  disap- 
pearing. Probably  this  is  the  only  variable  telescopic 
star  known,  and  extends  this  curi£ins  property  to  a  very 
distant  region.  Otlier  nebnln'  antl  (  lusters  have  e?i»^n«i^ed 
the  attention  of  the  observers  at  Cambridge,  and  among 
their  diagrams  they  have  completed  a  map  of  every  star 
steadily  visible  by  the  (ireat  Refractor  in  the  cluster  in 
Hercules,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  at  a  distant  day, 
their  relative  motiuiia  and  contiguration. 

At  diflferent  periods  through  ihc  ytaia  1847  and  1848, 
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laborioos  observations  were  made  upon  the  satellite  of 
Neptune  near  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation,  for  the 
determination  of  its  mean  distance  from  the  primary,  in 
view  of  ascertnining  the  mass  of  Neptune  as  well  as  the 
orbit  of  the  satellite.  And  although  the  results  of  Professor 
Peirce,  as  derived  from  these  observations  when  compared 
with  those  of  Professor  Stnivc,  have  been  the  subject  of 
criticism,  fhf'ir  close  n^^reenient,  when  we  consider  the 
delicacy  ot  these  measures  upon  these  exceedingly  mi- 
nute and  immensely  distant  objects,  may  be  placed,  as 
it  has  been  hy  Professor  Pcircc,  among  the  wonders  of 
modern  astronutaical  observations. 

On  the  16th  day  of  September,  1848,  the  younger  Bond 
*  discovered  a  |)uiiit  of  light,  reset nl  ling  a  star  of  1he  seven- 
teenth magnitude,  in  the  plane  ol  Saturn's  riiig,  between 
two  of  the  well-known  satellites  of  that  planet  He  en- 
tered this  npon  his  diagram  of  stars  and  satellites  at  the 
time  in  that  region.  On  the  18th  it  was  seen  by  both 
the  observers,  and  by  both  recorded  with  expressions  of 
doubt  as  to  its  trae  character.  On  the  19th  their  micro- 
metrical  determinations  indicated  that  it  partook  of  the 
retrograde  motion  of  8aturn,  and  no  doubt  remained 
that  this  object  was  a  satellite  of  Saturn  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  world.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  dis- 
covery should  also  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Lassell  of 
Liverpool  only  two  days  later,  and  we  deem  it  quite  as 
remarkable,  and  a  matter  of  ^nrprise,  that  the  Enc^lish 
astronomers  claim  the  honor  ot  this  discovery.  If  the 
question  be  asked,  Who  saw  it  first?  the  answer  from  all 
parties  must  be,  George  P.  Bond ;  and  if  it  be  asked, 
Who  saw  it  next?  the  answer  must  be,  William  G.  Bond  ; 
but  the  clew  on  which  the  British  astronomers  rest  their 
claim  is,  that  Lasjjell  made  a  map  of  its  position  relative 
to  the  other  satellites  on  the  18th.  But  the  Bonds  made 
careful  measurements"  on  the  same  day.  Who  ever 
thought  of  withholding  from  Sir  WiUiam  Heischel  the 
credit  of  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  because  he  at  first  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  comet,  and  because  it  was  reserved  for 
another  observer  to  detect  its  true  character  many  months 
afterwards?  The  editor  of  the  London  Atbenteum,  who 
never  forgets  the  claims  of  England,  maintains  that  there 
was  no  priority  in  either  observer  as  to  the  first  suspicion 
that  the  object  was  a  satellite,  and  plausibly  recommends 
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that  the  English  say  it  was  discoTored  by  Bond  and 
Lasaell ;  the  Americans,  by  Lassell  and  Bond.  Wc  do 
liot  nssont  to  this.  Bond  saw  the  object  and  mapped  it 
on  the  16th  ;  and  both  observers  detected  its  true  chaiao- 

ter  on  the  19th. 

A  mnltitndc  of  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
changes  in  the  belts  of  ihc  plannt  Jnpiter.  These  wvre 
taken  during  the  years  lb4b  and  1"^ 49,  \vh(  ii  the  planet 
was  favorably  seen  in  high  northern  declination.  Changes 
in  these  and  in  the  relative  briirhtness  of  the  satellites 
have  been  mapped  out  by  the  observers,  with  explanatory 
notes,  exhibiting  very  interesting  phenoim  n;i.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  the  elder  Bond  on  one  occa- 
sion saw  an  eelipsc  of  the  first  satellite  in  the  shadow  of 
the  third,  both  satellites  being  off  the  planet,  and  both 
shadows  on,  a  circumstanoe  necessarily  or  rare  occurrenoe, 
and  probably  never  before  seen* 

Drawings  of  the  solar  spots,  which  were  observed  on 
every  clear  day  through  the  apparent  annual  revolation 
of  the  sun,  have  been  made  at  the  Observatory,  and,  when 
collected  with  the  notes  and  explanations  which  accom- 
pany  them,  will  furnish  new  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  period  of  his  rotation,  and  will  oontribote  also  to 
an  explanation  of  those  mysterious  appearances. 

Very  valuable  observations  for  the  determination  of 
the  sun's  parallax  were  ma  le  on  the  plaiiet  Mars  in  Xo- 
vember  and  December,  J  HID,  and  January.  18'30,  duruig 
the  opposition  of  the  planet.  Its  position  relative  to  the 
best  SI  mated  fixed  stars  within  tlie  range  of  the  microm- 
eter of  the  Great  Refractor  was  carefully  measured  every 
morning  and  evening.  By  allowing  for  the  motion  of 
the  planet  in  the  interval  beiween  the  morning  and  even- 
ing measurement,  they  obtain  the  sum  of  its  parallaxes, 
east  and  west,  a  quantity  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
the  sun's  parallax,  which  they  propose  to  obtain  from  it. 
This  method  has  been  aforetime  practised  for  the  deter* 
minattott  of  the  parallax  of  a  comet  while  eircnmpolar; 
but  never,  we  believe,  for  that  of  the  sun*  It  is  plain 
that,  by  tsiking  advantage  of  the  earth's  rotation  to  carry 
them  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  a  chord  of  about 
five  thousand  miles,  they  obtain  the  parallax  of  Mars 
as  effectually  as  by  the  removal  of  the  telescope  to  an 
equally  distaat  point  of  the  earth.   For  this  cbss  of  ob* 
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aerrations,  nothing  can  be  more  opportune  than  the  elec- 
tric clock,  aided  by  the  spring  governor,  a  late  invention 
of  the  Director,  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak.  By 
means  of  this  they  can  reckon  on  two  or  three  thousand 
measurements  for  a  night  and  morning's  work  of  two 
hour?  cnch.  Such  a  set  of  determinations,  thus  mnlti- 
plied,  will  afford  them  as  accurate  a  determination  of  the 
sun^s  parallax  as  can  be  obtained  by  a  transit  of  VenaS| 
and  mav      repeated  as  okcn  as  desired. 

Eleven  cuiiicts  had  been  discovered  by  the  Assistant 
Observer,  George  P.  Bond,  before  receiving  any  intelli- 
gence of  their  having  been  seen  elsewhere.    Nine  of 
these  were  strictly  telescopic,  —  a  greater  number,  it  is 
believed,  than  has  ever  been  discovered  by  any  unassisted 
Individual,  except  the  celebrated  Messier.    With  some  of 
these,  as  with  the  satellite  of  Saturn,  the  European  ob- 
servations were  nearly  simultaneous ;  indeed,  the  comet 
of  June  3, 1845,  and  that  of  April  11,  1849,  were  both 
discovered  here  and  in  Europe  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  hour  of  local  tune,  the  priority  being  only 
equivalent  to  the  difference  of  longitude.    The  tirst  of 
these,  which  has  been  claimed  by  I^ofessor  Colla  of  Par- 
ma, and  distinguished  by  his  name,  is  another  instance  of 
European  injustice.    Both  observers  saw  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3d,  civil  reckoning.    Colla  obtained  no  ob- 
servation of  its  place,  merely  stating  it  was  in  Perseus, 
and  no  European  observation.^  were  made  earlier  than  on 
the  7th  ;  but  th<'  Hands  had  good  places  on  the  2d,  4th, 
and  6th,  astronnniieal  time,  and  it  was  sub«eqT7ently 
proved  that  a  Houihern  gentleman  of  this  country  saw 
it  on  the  last  day  of  the  previous  month.    And  yet  this 
coiiiet  is  called  Colla' s  comet  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  Professor  has  claimed,  and  it  is  supposed  obtained, 
the  medal  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  although  beyond 
question  this  was  an  American  discovery.   Stricter  jus- 
tice, however,  is  done  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the 
ccmiet  of  the  29th  of  August  of  last  ^ear.   The  priority 
of  George  P.  Bond  is  acknowledged  in  Europe,  and  this 
comet  is  distinguished  by  his  name. 

Besides  the  efements  of  the  comets  discovered  by  him- 
self, this  young  man  has  calculated  those  of  twenty 
other  ccmiets,  as  well  as  the  orbit  of  Neptune  and  that  of 
the  new  satellite  of  Satunu   Those  only  who  have  per- 
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formed  this  operation  can  be  sensible  either  of  its  labor 
or  intricacy,  and  to  those  who  are  entirely  familiar  with 

the  methods,  the  great  liability  to  errors  which  are  fatal 
to  the  results  renders  it  at  least  a  very  perplexing 
problem. 

We  come  now  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  rintr  of 
Saturn,  one  of  the  greatcbt  discoveries  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  iiighest  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Great 
Refractor.    During  the  last  autumn,  Saturn  being  favor- 
ably situaicd,  the  observers  were  perplexed  with  an  ap- 
pearance connected  with  this  planet  which  was  entirely 
new.    This  was  a  dark  line  bofdeiioff  the  inner  edge  of 
the  ring  projected  with  the  shadow  of  the  ring  npon  the 
body  of  the  planet   At  first  they  eoppoeed  this  phenom- 
enon had  some  connection  with  the  shadow ;  bat  it  eonld 
be  traced  on  some  occasions  thronghont  tlie  entire  cir- 
cnniference  of  the  ring,  and  on  the  inner  anser  of  the  old 
ring  presented  an  edging  of  faint  light.    Suspecting  its 
true  character,  the  question  remained  unsettled  till  the 
beantiful  night  of  November  15th.    It  was  qoite  calm, 
the  sky  being  just  hazed  over  with  thin  cirrus.  Saturn 
was  on  the  meridian,  and  was  probably  never  before  so 
well  seen.    All  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  ring  interior 
to  any  liitherto  known  was  at   once  removed.  The 
younger  Bond  has  prepared  a  faithful  dra\^'ing  of  its  ap- 
pearance on  that  occasion,  it  being  exceedingly  rare  that 
an  o])portunity  so  favorable  occurs.    It  has  been  inti- 
mated that  the  Cambridije  observers  have  been  antici- 
pated iii  iliis  discovery  by  several  astronomers;  but  it  is 
not  so.    The  mistalte  originates  in  confounding  a  plural- 
ity of  divisions  of  the  old  ring  (which  is  all  they  profess 
to  have  seen)  with  the  new  ring.   Encke'a  article  in  the 
As$rommi8^  NaehrithUni  No.  386^  has  been  cited  as 
anticipating  the  Cambridge  discovery ;  but  it  contains  not 
a  word  aboat  a  new  ring  mstde  of  the  old  one.  It  simply 
intimates^  what  has  been  several  times  done,  that  there  are 
elimpses  of  divisions  in  the  old  rings.    He  pats  the  inner 
diameter  of  the  old  ring  at  26^.76  at  Saturn's  mean  dis» 
tance,  agreeing  precisely  with  the  Cambridge  measure- 
ment, and  also  with  that  of  Professor  Struve.    Now  the 
diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  nr  w  ring  is  only  23''.3. 
To  suppose  an  error  of  this  magnitude  is  absurd.  The 
breadth  of  the  new  ring  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
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the  outer  of  the  two  old  rings.  Its  light  is  very  much 
faiDteTi  an  interesting  peculiarity ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
crossing  the  bright  planet  it  is  distinctly  visible  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  dark  line. 

It  may  be  a.«k<vl  why  these  discovorios  were  not  before 
made.  To  satisl y  tiiis  inquiry,  it  is  suliicient  to  say,  that 
at  no  iiiiie,  since  the  mounting  of  the  Great  Equaiuhai, 
had  the  earth  been  so  favorably  situated,  in  reference  to 
the  plane  of  Batiim's  ring,  as  when  these  discoveries 
were  made. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  appDcation  of  the  Spring 
Governor,"  an  invention  of  the  Director,  and  for  which 
he  has  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mechanic  Association.  It  was  made  in  the  Observatory 
under  the  eye  of  the  J^rector,  and  owes  much  of  its  me* 
cbanical  excellence  to  the  skill  of  his  son,  Bichaid  Bond* 
The  importance  of  this  instrument)  in  faithfully  record* 
ittg  observations  communicated  by  electro-magnetismi 
cannot  be  spoken  of  in  exaggerated  terms. 

Magnetic  wires,  connected  with  the  telegraph  lines, 
and  corresponding  with  the  principal  cities  ofthe  United 
States,  had  been  brought  into  the  transit  building  at  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Purvey;  but 
the  confnsion  in  the  second  marks  made  it  nearly  hope- 
less to  expect  any  thing  from  the  method  of  observing 
by  electro-magnetism  beyond  a  few  experiments,  as  the 
dillieulty  of  reading  off  the  observations  was  more  than 
the  labor  of  obtaining  them.  Tliis  difficulty  the  Spring 
Governor  has  entirely  overcome.  It  is  a  system  of  clock- 
work, regulating  the  rotary  motion  of  a  cylinder  iu  such 
a  manner  that  its  revolutions  shall  be  performed  In  a 
given  time.  The  cyl'mder  is  of  wood,  with  paper  drawn 
smoothly  over  it  An  how's  observations  are  recorded 
on  a  siji^e  sheet,  and  when  removed  from  the  cylinder, 
the  minutes  and  seconds  appear  entered  in  regular  hori** 
sontal  and  vertical  columns,  and  may  be  read  off  by  the 
eye  without  the  slightest  danger  of  confusion  or  inaccu- 
racy. After  the  necessary  preparation  in  the  Director's 
office  or  elsewhere,  the  observer  repairs  to  the  dome,  un- 
attended if  he  please,  adjusts  the  telescope  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  star  night  or  day ;  in  a  moment,  the  object  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth  enters  the  field  of  view,  and  ap- 
proaches the  vertical  wires  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope.- 
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At  the  instant  the  star  passes  the  wire,  (his  finger  being 
previously  placed  upon  the  break-circuit  kc//,  attaelied  to 
the  observing  chair,)  he  sndclm) v  prrpsi  s  downwarr!,  and 
this  simple  rnovement  being  repeated  at  the  transit  of 
each  wire,  he  returns  to  the  otlice,  and  the  minute,  sec- 
ond, and  part  of  a  second  of  each  event  are  there  re- 
corded as  by  magic.  It  is  not  important  that  the  record- 
ing cylinder  should  be  near,  so  long  as  the  connection  is 
perfect  Theoretically,  it  may  be  carried  around  liie 
world,  and  practically  to  places  quite  remote. 

In  making  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  oondition  of  this 
prosperous  institatioD,  we  have  pcwsed  over  a  mnltitiide 
of  observations  and  labors  of  less  importanoe  to  seienee 
than  those  we  have  enumerated,  yet  not  less  necessary  in 
the  daily  routine  of  duty ;  but  we  trust  enough  has  been 
said  to  satisfy  the  generous  contributors  to  this  Observa- 
tory, that  the  best  ends  have  been  accomplished  by  their 
means,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  concur  with  us  in  the 
opinion,  that,  if  we  except  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  —  which,  as  a  mere  discovery  by  the  telescope, 
claims  but  little  credit,  —  if  we  except  this,  the  origi- 
nal discoveries  made  at  this  Observatory  since  its  estab- 
lislirtient  are  scarcely  excelled  by  those  of  the  whole 
world  beside  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

No  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  duties  of  an  ob- 
servatory can  be  sensible  of  the  labor,  the  intense  anxi- 
ety, the  continual  disappointments,  watchings,  and  priva- 
tions, to  which  the  practical  astronomer  is  subjected; 
and  we  know  of  no  living  man  who  has  done  so  much 
drudgery  for  science^  with  so  slight  a  reward,  as  William 
C.  Bond  But  a  better  day  Is  dawning  upon  the  father 
and  the  son.  Edward  Bromfield  Philiipa,  a  young  man 
of  fortune,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  a  classmate 
and  a  fiiend  of  the  younger  Bond,  died  a  tew  years  since, 
leaving  a  bequest  to  the  Observatory  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  perpetual  capital  fund,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  annually  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  observers,  or  for  instruments,  or  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Observatory,  at  the  dtsm  fion  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  College,  who  are  made  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  It 
was  an  act  of  great  discretion  in  this  youn*];  man  to  place 
the  funds  in  the  control  of  persons  who  would  be  likely 
to  be  faithful  in  the  execution  of  his  wishes.    With  tliis 
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pFOvision,  and  with  that  countenance  and  sympathy  of  the 
officera  of  the  Ck>llege  which  they  have  always  enjoyed, 
the  observers  at  Cambridge  can  scarcely  fail  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  adencei  and  render  themselves  nsefol  to 
the  world.  bl  ■ 


Art.  Vn.— THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ON 

HUNGARY* 

If  any  evidrnrp  wnrc  wanting  beside  that  which  is  of- 
fered in  the  plain  tacts  of  the  case,  to  prove  how  com- 
pletely the  cause  of  Hungary  is  identified  with  the  cause 
of  popular  rights,  this  evidence  would  be  found  in  t)ie 
alarm  which  the  prospect  of  the  reestablishment  of  that 
country  excited  in  the  despots  and  bureaucrats  of  Eu- 
rope, the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which,  from  the  first, 
their  partisans  assailed  the  patriotic  movement  there,  and 
the  paramount  importance  which  they  have  attached 
to  the  Hungarian  struggle  over  the  other  wars  which 
agitated  Europe  in  1848  and  1849.  They  felt  that  the 
contest  in  Hungary  was  one  which,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, claimed  the  sympathy  of  free  nations,  and  of  those 
who  desired  or  hoped  for  freedom,  and  that  it  threatened, 
in  its  double  character  of  a  war  for  freedom,  and  a  war 
for  constitutional  rights  and  the  integrity  of  a  state,  to 
enlist  on  its  side  men  of  all  shades  of  liberal  opinion, 
from  the  uWt'Pl  rulieal  to  the  moderate  con>=("rvntive.  It 
was  therctore  ionnd  especially  necessary  to  m i-ippresent 
the  character  of  this  war.  This  has  been  done  systcnmt- 
ically  and  nn)si  auilaciously.  It  has  been  represented, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  result  of  a  disorganizing  and 
subversive  movement,  in  order  thus  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  adherents  of  the  established  order;  while, 
on  the  other,  to  detach  from  the  Hungarians  the  sympa- 

*  1.  Jfortk  Amtdam  JMm,  Jmouy,  ISBO.     31«  IF«r  4^  JImm  m 

Hyngary." 

2.  jS'urth  Jlmerican  Rrritw^  April,  1S50.    "  The  Politics  of  Europe** 

3.  AbrfA  AiterUan  RtvUw,  January,  1851.    *^  The  Rtbtllion  of  th$  StU^ 
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tbies  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress,  the  contest 
which  they  so  heroically  maintained  has  been  declaimed 
against  as  the  attempt  of  an  ambitions  race,  while  secur- 
ing their  own  independence,  to  usurp  nnjnst  dominion 
over  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Neither  of  these  charges  can  stand  for  a  moment,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  actual  facts.  The 
Hunp^rians  flcsircd  no  violent  revolution.  Thvy  wi'-^hed, 
jiot  the  overthrow  of  their  iu'^titntions,  but  llicir  piiritiea- 
tion.  They  did  not  seek  to  rxpei  their  kings,  but  only  to 
force  thorn  to  the  ol)serv:uic(^  of  their  coronation  oath. 
When  blow  after  blow,  bei^inniiig  with  the  February  rev- 
olution in  France,  was  struck  at  the  foundations  of  royail 
power  in  Europe,  the  Hunf^nrians  did  not  avail  them- 
belves  of  thi.-?  season  oi  iiii penal  iielplessne.ss  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  and  perfidies  of  centuries,  and  cive  the  last 
impulse  to  the  tott<»rtng  throne.  The  revdution  whidi 
they  accomplished  was  a  peaceful  and  bloodless  onoi 
conducted  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  law.  They  ao* 
quired  by  it -only  the  possession  of  those  rights  whidi 
their  constitution,  and  the  terms  of  the  compact  in  which 
the  king  was  bound  with  his  people,  ought  long  before  to 
have  secured  to  them,  and  the  guarantee  of  sucli  an  inde- 
pendence of  the  Austrian  cabinet  as  was  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  Many  causes  combined  to 
crivr  to  the  Iluni^arian  revolution  of  March,  1S4^<,  this 
character  of  moderation.  The  resj^eet  for  law  which  has 
always  dij^tinguished  the  Ilnnii^arians,  their  generosity, 
and  their  high  sense  of  national  honor,  had  each  a  share 
in  this  result.  The  compact^  whose  fulfilment  they  had 
been  so  long  vainly  uri^ing,  it  was  not  for  them  to  vio- 
late, when  fortune  had  placed  theni  in  the  superior  posi- 
tion, and  had  put  it  in  \  \\v\v  power  to  retaliate  the  faith- 
lessness from  which  they  had  suffered.  The  Hungarians 
bad  never  been  known,  in  past  times,  to  desert  their  king 
in  his  need ;  tbey  had  even  disdained  to  extort  from  hia 
distress  concessions  which  thev  preferred  to  owe  to  his 
gratitude,  when  the  return  of  the  prosperity  which  their 
blood  and  wealth  had  aided  to  purchase  should  leave 
him  leisure  to  reward  — ■  or  to  forget  their  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  most  glorious  recollections  of  their  history 
were  associated  with  this  chivalrous  loyalty  to  their 
thankless  princes.   Severe  and  repeated  disappointments 
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had  indeed  taught  the  Hungarians  to  modf^rate  this 
somewhat  exnixj^erated  sentimpnt;  but  the  same  o;ener- 
ositv,  chastened  only  by  this  bitter  experience,  the  same 
higii  sense  ui  honor,  directed  their  conduct  in  1848,  which 
had  e^overned  it  in  1741  and  1>?09.  They  resolved  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  their  constitutioni  and  to  enter  at 
once,  and  in  full,  into  the  possession  of  those  rights  which 
they  had  before  been  gradually  reclaiming,  year  by  year; 
but  they  made  no  encroachment  on  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  prince.  Nor,  while  they  took  measnreB  to  gaard 
the  liberties  of  their  oouatry  (torn  foreign  dangers,  were 
they  unmindful  of  those  which  threatened  its  prosperity 
from  the  defects  of  its  internal  political  organization.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  then  rep* 
resented  the  nation,  acquired  in  the  grant  of  a  responsi- 
ble Hungarian  ministry  the  gaarantee  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  they  demanded  and  obtained  the 
right  to  divest  themselvcH  of  their  own  privileges,  and 
to  bestow  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  JIungary  a  share 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  A  law  was 
piissed  by  t!ie  Hungarian  diet,  and  received  tlie  sanc- 
tion of  the  king  in  April,  1848,  which  bestowed  the  right 
of  suffrage,  limited  only  by  a  small  property  qualifica- 
tion, on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eountr\'.*  In  this  fact 
alone  is  found  a  sufficient,  an  incontrovertible  answ^er  to 
the  charge  that  the  Hungarians  of  the  Magyar  race  de- 
sired to  oppress  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  absurd, 
on  the  face  of  things,  to  talk  of  oppression  exercised  by  a 
minority  in  a  country  where  universal  or  nearly  univer- 
sal  suroage  prevails.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
laws  or  institutions  of  Hungary  which  was  displeasing 
to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  a  safe  and  easy 
remedy.  They  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  arms  to  obt 
tain  the  possession  of  any  just  right  They  had  but  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation,  where  superiority  of  numbers  must  have  decided 
the  victory.  That  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  Hun- 
gary proper  and  Croatia  constantly  refused  to  submit 
their  demands  to  such  an  arbitramr  iit,  though  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  is  the 


*  The  deputies  to  the  next  diet,  uhieh  WM  ■WBIIlblld  10  Jntj  of  Ux 
•MM  jVKtt  w«re  cboMD  under  (iiia  Uw. 
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best  proof  that  they  knew  that  they  had  hot  tlic  nation 
with  them,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Slnvoiiiaiis  and 
Wallachs  of  Hungary  felt,  nut  as  Slavonians  and  Wal- 
lachs,  but  as  Hungarians. 

The  writer  of  the  article  called  "  The  War  of  Races  in 
Hungary/'  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Janitaiy, 
1850,  completely  ignores  the  important  change  which  took 
place  in  the  representatiTe  system  in  Hnngarr  in  1848. 
There  is  not  an  intimation  given  in  the  article  that  he  had 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  electoral  law  passed  by  the  diet 
in  March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  April.  So  far 
from  it,  he  aacrihes  the  final  decision  of  the  Hungari* 
ans  to  effect  a  complete  separation  from  Austria  to  the 
liberal  terms  of  that  portion  of  the  constitution  octroyed 
by  Francis  Joseph,  which  relates  to  the  composition  of 
his  imaginary  Austrian  diet. 

^*The  constitution  of  the  lower  house  in  the  Imperial  Diet  is 

still  more  fatal  to  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Magyars  to  govern 
nil  other  races  and  nationalities.  *The  lower  house  proceeds 
Iroin  general  and  direct  elections.  The  fmnchise  belongs  to 
every  Austrian  citizen  who  is  of  age^"*  and  who  pays  a  moderate 
tax,  which  is  not  iii  any  case  to  exceed  twenty  florins,  and  may 
be  as  small  as  five  fiorins.  This  is  eqval  sufirage,  and  it  cer> 
tainly  comes  as  near  wdvertal  suffrage  as  any  leasonable  liberal 
could  desire,  consideriog  how  little  experience  the  subjects  of 
Austria  have  had  in  managing  representative  institutioos.  Under 
such  a  law,  llv^  1, '200 ,000  Mr<iivnrs  lose  all  control  even  of  Hun- 
gary proper,  which  has  a  population  of  10,500,000;  \hv  reins 
pass  at  once  from  tlicir  liands  into  those  of  the  despised  Sclavo- 
nians  and  VVallachiuns,  who,  tuken  together,  number  over  six 
millioQS.  The  Magyar  nobility,  who  number  aboat  600,000, 
beheld  themseWes  reduced  from  a  condition  in  which  they  had 
the  entire  control  of  public  afiairs  to  a  level  with  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  peasants.  This  proud  aristocracy  is  absolutely  crushed 
by  the  genuine  republicnnism  of  the  constifjtiorw  This-  was  the 
grievance  which  produced  the  Hungarian  declaration  v(  inde- 
pendence, a  declaniiion  put  forth  by  a  diet  consuiuled  almusl 
exclusively  of  the  Magyar  nobility,"  —  i\.  A,  Review,  Vol.  LXX. 
pp.  102,  108. 

Is  this  justice  to  the  reader  who,  in  liis  eoiitideiice  in  the 
North  American  Review,  applies  himself  to  its  pages  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  "  nature  and 
causes  of  the  war  in  Hungary,''  and  the  "motives  and 
aims  of  the  belligerents,''  of  which  the  Reviewer  has 
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promised  him  an  exposition?  Could  such  a  reader 
divinr,  Iroin  the  above  statement,  that,  nenrly  a  year 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  Ollmiitz, 
the  Hungarian  nobles  had.  by  their  own  act,  placed  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  j)()liiioal  rights,  on  a  level  with  the 
peasants?  Could  lie  diviiie  iliat  a  law  more  liberal  in 
its  provisions  than  this  which  -the  Reviewer  so  praises 
was  already  in  force  in  iluugary?  that  the  deputies 
to  this  very  diet  which  issaed  the  maDifesto  of  the 
14th  of  April,  were  chosen  under  it?  Yet  thie  was  the 
actaal  state  of  the  case.  If,  then,  this  diet  was  **  almost 
ezdiisively  constituted  of  the  Magyar  nobility,"  it  was 
because  this  nobility  had  so  secured  to  itself  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  people,  that^  after  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  new  possessors  of  this  right  believed  they 
could  intrust  their  interests  to  no  safer  bands. 

Neither  of  the  writers  referred  to  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Reviewer,  as  his  authorities,  oflEers  confirmation  of 
his  statements  on  this  subject.  Neither  of  them  inti- 
mates that  the  Magyars  endeavoured  to  secure  undue 
political  inliuence  by  ii  restriction  of  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage, founded  on  dillerence  of  race.  Both  De  Langs- 
doril  and  Desprez  (the  Reviewer's  authorities  from  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Monde s)  are  advocates  oi  what  h;is  been 
called  the  Slavonic  party  in  Hungary,  and  appear  to 
think  the  demands  of  this  parly  to  alienate  iioui  Hun- 
gary a  large  portioii  of  its  dominions  very  reasonable ; 
but  neither  of  them  pretends  that  a  deprivation  of  politi- 
cal rights  made  any  part  of  the  grounas  of  this  intended 
separation.  We  have  already  seen*  that  De  Langsdorff 
mentions  the  *^  reffreBewtalian  of  the  whole  populaHon^ 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  birth^^  f  as  amon^  the  first 
measures  offered  ibr  the  approval  of  the  king  m  Marchi* 
1848.  He  afterwards  states,  that  an  electoral  law  was 
passed  by  the  diet,  by  which  *^ihe  right  of  svfra^e  was 
conferred  on  all  who  possessed  a  capital  of  300  florins*^ 
Desprez,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  End  of  the  War  in 
Hungary,  '  %  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  in  March,  184b,  says:  — 

BorrowiDg  from  the  legislators  of  the  West  the  iibeml  prind* 

*  Ckrittian  Easavuner  for  November,  1(:)5Q.  p.  475. 
I  JUam  dMM  Dnac  Momdes,  15  Oetobre,  184(5. 
t  toM  4m  Dmt  Mvnda,  V  Septemtret  1849. 
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pies  spruog  from  the  FreDch  Revolutioo,  they  proclaimed  equal- 
it^  of  civil  ftod  polttieal  rights.  ImfmA  of  attrictiog  tbe  SIbto- 
nians  and  Wallachiaaaf  tbMO  coooeanoos  repellod  them.  What 
they  demanded  was  not  an  equality  which  incorporated  and  idio* 
glcd  them  for  ever  with  the  Magyar  race ;  it  was  the  equality  and 
autonomy  of  each  nationality 

In  another  passage  q|  the  same  article,  Despiez  ex- 
plains more  distinctly  his  views  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  those  of  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Austria. 

The  Slavonians  have  fought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
united  Hungary,  to  dtnolve  the  old  Hungarian  unity ;  in  a  word, 

to  cut  Hungary  into  fn\}T  ponions,  acrrirding  to  the  races.  Is 
thifl  clear?  The  iSlavoninris  and  tlie  Slavistes  hnvc  wished  that 
a  Ma<^yaria,  a  Croatia,  a  Transylvania,  and  a  Slovakia  should  be 
formed  from  iho  ruins  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.*' 

More  is  something  very  ditierent  from  a  demnndfor  an 
equality  of  political  righis  :is  Hungarian  citi^fMi-. 

Is  it  niiittcr  ol  surprise,  is  it  matter  of  cetisure,  that  the 
Hungarian  patriots  could  not  at  once  bring  themselves 
to  consent  that  this  idolized  fatherland,  which  they  hoped 
to  raise  into  a  free  and  powerful  country,  should  be  cut 
np  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  which  must,  separately, 
be  defenceless  against  the  nsurpationa  of  Anstiia  ?  And 
thisy  too,  when  the  demand  was  made,  not  by  the  gen« 
eral  voice  of  the  people  in  whose  name  it  was  o^red, 
but  by  ambitions  demagogues  in  league  with  the  Aus- 
trian government  ?  Yet  for  this  refuel  the  Hungarians 
have  been  assailed  with  equal  violence  by  the  reaction- 
ary and  the  ultra-radical  writers  in  Europe.  By  the  firsts 
advisedly,  and  from  sinister  motives.  By  the  last,  igno- 
rantly  and  sincerely.  By  many  of  these  writers,  the 
•mere  fact  that  an  insurrection  has  taken  place  in  a  coun- 
try is  accepted  suliicient  prrKjf  tliat  there  was  just 
cause  for  it.  Thus,  wtien  they  hear  of  the  »>ervian  in- 
surrection, by  which  a  portion  of  Hungary  was  ravaged 
in  the  snnnner  of  1848,  they  cry  out  against  the  pride 
and  obstijiacy  of  the  Magyars,  who,  as  tliey  as^sume,  re- 
fused to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  Servians.  Let 
us  exuiiiuje,  then,  the  claims  of  the  Servians,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  claims  made  in  their  name,  by  the 
unprincipled  and  reckless  men  who  worked  upon  the 
prejudiceB  of  an  ignorant  people. 
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The  Senrians  or  Bascians  of  Southern  Hungary  are 
not,  as  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  by  the  aocueera  of 
i\\v  Magyars,  the  dc^ceadants  of  the  original  inhabitaniB 

of  that  country,  striving  to  regain  an  in  l*  [  '  f.d' noe  of 
which  their  anoestors  had  been  deprived  by  th(^  Magyar 
conqueror:^.  They  are  the  desoendants  of  emigrants  from 
the  Turkit^h  provinces,  who  have  taken  rcfui^e  in  liun- 
p'ry  in  hirgc  bodies,  at  diflerent  periods.*  A  large  mi- 
f^rr  :;ion  of  this  sort  took  place  in  1481,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Matthias:  nnother  in  1690,  when  a  body  of  this 
pcojile,  consistii iL-^  i  f  between  thirty  and  forty  ihonsand 
families,  passed  iuiu  linngary,  uiidt  r  thiiir  patriarcli  Cser- 
nowics,  uijtl  were  perinittiHl  to  settle  on  some  of  the; 
lands  recently  recovered  from  the  J'mks.  The  Rasciaii^ 
or  Servians  are  chiclly  of  the  Cireek  religion,  eind  among 
this  portion  of  them  Kusi^iaii  emissaries  have  been  at 
work  for  the  last  twenty  yeais,  inciting  them  to  hatred 
of  the  Magyar8.t  A  large  body,  chietiy  composed  of  the 
lowest  elass  of  this  people,  assembled  at  the  snmroona  of 
a  priest  of  the  Gieek  Chnrch^  named  Baiachicb,  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  CarloWitz,  in  what  they  called  a  Ser- 
Tion  national  assembly.  To  this  meeting  thronged  greot 
numbers  from  the  neiglibonring  principality  of  B^viai 
from  Bosnia,  and  the  other  Turkish  Slavonian  provinces. 
Acting  under  the  direction  of  Raiachich,  this  heterogene- 
ous nudtitude  declared  the  independence  of  the  Servian 
nation,  elected  a  Wnivrode,  and  re-nlmrl  that  a  large  por- 
tion ot  bouthern  HungarY.  inchidiii-  il /  \',  hnlf  of  the  Ra- 
nat,  the  counties  of  liacci-iiutirog,  Baian^a,  and  Szercm, 
and  o  jHi  tion  of  the  military  frontier,  should  be  formed 
into  aa  liidependent  Servian  Woiwodiu.i.  The  Servians 
did  not  compose  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger  part,  oi  lac 
population  of  the  region  of  which  they  proposed  to  |>os-« 
sess  themselvea*  Some  statistioa  of  the  coanties  which 
they  proposed  to  separate  bom  Hungary  will  place  the 
case  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  €»ther  mode  of  argument. 


•  *  Bm  tmffAf  Gesthichten  dts  I'ngrischtn  Rekhs,  III  3^]  ;  V.  144,  14(1, 
150.     Stiiwarltier,  Siaiistik  KOnigreicLi  Lrmrrji.  II.  IK).  J^chan*^, 

Vngam  und  tier  l'nubh(lngigk*;iUkrUg,  X.  2U5.    Csaplowic^,  Gtmiiidc  vun 

t  Thr  rrru^rr  will  Hi.  I  riiii'  !t  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  in- 
trij;utiji  ol  Rusfiui  lo  iluiigury  und  Tmon/lvauiii,  in  Mr.  Pui^et  •  work  on 
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Of  the  three  connties  of  the  Ban  at, —  Torontdl,  Temes, 

and  Kraf5«^n,  —  TorontAl  has  a  population  of  349,836.  Of 
these,  136,932  nrr  nf  Slavonian  race,  of  whom  124,447 
arc  Servians.  la  Tcmes,  of  a  population  of  320,475,  there 
are  of  Slavonian  race  23,G78,  of  whom  only  14,260  are 
Servians.  Tti  tlie  county  of  Krassu,  out  of  219,191  inhab- 
itants, only  10,040  are  of  Slavonian  race;  of  the  Servian 
tribe  there  are  none.  In  the  county  of  Szerem,  the  Ser- 
vians form  the  majority  of  the  population.  Of  106,924 
inhabitants,  101,528  arc  Servians.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  county  of  Bacs-Bodrog  is  493,786.  Of  these, 
200^70  are  of  Slavonian  race,  of  whom  189,991  ate  Ser- 
TiaoB.  The  population  of  the  county  of  Baranya  is 
251|552.  There  are  in  thie  county  only  41,000  ServiaiiB ; 
the  rent  of  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  Magyars  and 
Germans, — 132^480  Magyars  and  76,834  Germans.* 

The  insurgent  Servians,  whose  prindpal  force  con- 
sisted in  the  trained  troops  of  the  military  frontier,  rein- 
forced by  large  bodies  of  Slavonians  from  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
Austrian  ar-^efml«,  and  led,  rvr'n,  in  many  instanees,  by 
Austrian  otiieers,  tell  upon  the  delenceless  inhabitants  of 
the  region  of  whieh  they  wished  to  possess  themselves, 
burning  and  piunderin*^,  with  every  refinement  of  cru- 
elty. This  is  the  Servian  iiisiirreetion,  on  account  of 
whieh  i?ympathy  has  been  dciuuaded  for  the  oppressed 
Servians. 

This  cry  of  "  Magyar  oppression  "  has  been  so  bruited 
through  Europe,  that  it  has  come  to  pass  cnrrent  as  an 
accepted  fact  by  that  large  dass  of  persons  who  believe 
a  thing  because  they  have  heard  it  often.  But  when  the 
grounds  of  the  oharees  against  the  Magyars,  which  have 
.gone  the  rounds  of  German  and  Frcnch  newspapers 
and  reviews,  are  examined,  there  will  be  found  nothmg, 
which  —  except  in  the  view  of  an  advocate  of  an  exag- 
gerated, and,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  impossible 
application  of  the  principle  of  "  equality  of  rights  for  all 
nationalities" —  could  convict  the  Magyars  of  injustice. 
It  will  not  appear  that  t!iey  desired  to  exercise  any  other 
ascencle!ipy  in  Hniiir^iry  ttian  .such  as  i-^  po-^ses-^et!  by 
some  ouc  race  iu  every  country  where  the  population  is 
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not  perfectly  homogeneous such,  for  example,  as  is 
exercised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  United  States. 
The  Grerman  of  Pennsvlvania,  the  Frenchman  of  Lonist- 
ana>  is  not  said  to  be  depriTed  of  his  political  rights  be* 
cause  neither  the  Crerman  nor  the  French  language  is 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  English,  as  the  official 
language  of  the  county. 

The  North  American  Reviewer  has  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  questions  at  issue  in  Hungary. 

•*  We  see  not,"  he  says,  "  what  right  the  Magyars  have  to  cp- 
prapHate  exclusively  to  IhemHlvtM  the  name  i)i  Hun^ariam,  though 

they  nre  less  than  five  millions  in  number,  nnd  first  came  into  the 
country  as  intruders  and  conquerors  in  iluj  toiuh  century,  while 
they  refuse  to  give  this  common  apptliaiion  to  the  Sclavonians 
and  Wallachians,  numbering  over  seven  millions,  wiio  were  the 
aboriginal  and  rightful  possessors  of  the  soil.**— JV.  A.  Review^ 
Vol.  LXX.  p.  508. 

The  very  object  which  the  Ikaigarian  patriots  had  in 
view  was  to  make  a  Hungarian  citizen  of  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  country.  It  was  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  that  the  Austrian  covemment  em- 
ployed its  agents  to  sow  dissension  in  we  various  parts 
of  me  country.  It  was  to  further  this  object, the  mak* 
ing  Hungary  a  firm,  united  state,  capable  of  defying  both 
the  power  and  the  arts  of  Austria,  —  that  such  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  to  effect  its  establishment 
as  the  official  language  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  Hnnijarians 
have  sutlered  greater  misrepresentation  than  tiiid  ques- 
tion of  language.  The  North  American  Reviewer  has 
*  accepted  and  transferred  to  his  own  pages  the  most  inju- 
rious of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
them.  Yet,  ia  the  work  of  Do  Ucrando,  which  he  took 
as  the  theme  of  his  article,  he  might  have  found  accurate 
details  upon  this  subject,  and  the  confutation  of  these 
very  charges.  De  <3emndo  speaks  often  and  feelingly 
of  the  cruel  calumnies  which  were  put  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject by  a  portion  of  the  Gennan  press.* 

•  PuIfEkjr,  n  lTiin^'i\rinn  noble  of  Slavnnir  HescoTit,  wrote  a  tery  nble 
pampiilet  on  this  iiiubject,  eDtitled  Dit  S^racU/rage  in  Ungam^  in  which 
M  liiowad  the  iojiutiiM  of  the  dwifw  wiudi  wtra  brooght  againit  tlM  Hip 
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*^The  German  press/*  he  says,  *^  took  upon  Itwlf  tbe  office  9f 

supplying  with  information  those  io  foreign  countries,  who  took 
an  interest  in  this  question.  It  did  so  in  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
partiality which  had  characterized  the  accouai.s  of  the  debates  ia 
the  diet.  'Tlic  oppression  of  the  Slavonians^  served  these  writ- 
ers  as  a  new  theme  for  their  attacks  on  the  liberal  party.  They 
published  a  number  of  incredible  storiee,  and  couYerted  into  an 
odious  tyranny  what  was  only  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  politi* 
cal  supremacy*  They  had  declared  that  the  emperor,  in  his  lib- 
eral and  paternal  attempts  in  favor  of  the  people,  had  been 
checked  by  the  feudal  pretensions  of  the  riris'ocrncv.  They  now 
affirmed  further,  that,  the  diet  Nvislnnr^  to  imiuise  ihe  Hungarian 
language  by  violence  upon  all  the  mimbiiunts,  the  sovereign, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  bad  found  himself  constrained  to  tue 
the  part  of  the  oppressed.  The  Hungarians  have  coroplatned  oT 
these  caluomiee;  but  they  have,  perhaps,  been  of  service,  b^ 
forcing  them  to  watch  over  themselves,  and  to  banish  ftoro  their 
tlmughts  every  thinn;  whif'li  could  re'?emb!e' oppression.  When, 
in  fact,  their  opponents  \\(  le  called  upon  to  make  un  exposition 
of  their  grievances,  tliey  .cuuM  only  cite,  in  n  large  book  winch 
they  wrote  on  the  occasion,  u  few  isolated  lucts  which  hud  al- 
resdy  been  condemned  by  a  general  censure.  For  never  nw 
the  diet,  never  has  the  Hungarian  nation,  manifested  exaggemted 
pretensions.**— De  VEtfril  FubUe  tm  Htmgrie^  pp.  8S8, 

The  viodication  of  their  nationality  was  not  the  piAf 
object  which  the  Hungarians  had  in  view  in  establishing 
the  national  language  as  the  language  of  public  afiairsy 
and  in  encouraging  its  cultivation.  There  is  another 
very  important  view  of  the  subject  We  will  present 
this  view  in  the  words  of  De  Gerando. 

*nn  restoring  priority  to  their  language,  the  Hungarians  were 
not  merely  fortifying  the  independence  of  Hungary.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  recovering  a  lost  position,  but  also  of  efiect* 

ing  a  democratic  revolution.  The  Latin  language  might  indeed 
sulhce  for  the  country  as  long  as  the  nobility  alone  were  counted 
in  the  stale.  But  it  must  necessarily  give  place  to  n  po[>ular 
idiom,  when  political  rights  were  no  longer  to  be  conhned  to  a 
small  number."  —  De  V Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie^  pp.  333, 334. 

Which  of  the  langtiagn«  spoken  in  Hungary  had  a 
claim,  then,  to  occupy  piaee       The  language  of 

the  people  who  had  given  their  name  to  the  country, 
who  h;i(i  Iramcd  its  iUbiiiutions,  who  were,  moreover, 
ilie  luob t  numerous  race  speaking  one  laiigua^je,* — the 

*  Tbsre  are  not  lew  than  Mventasa  diflbrent  isnguagss  and  dfalse^ 
spoksn  ia  Unmnj. 
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language  which,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  that  of 

the  prinripnl  raco,  and  regnrded  as  the  national  tongrie, 
is  more  diffused  than  any  other?  *  Or  should  one  of  the 
Slavonic  dialects  be  ^elected,  each  euiiliiit-d  to  its  own 
locality  and  spoken  by  a  comparatively  «mall  number  of 
people  ?  If  Jill  ^^xisting  claims  of  pn  (  i  dcnee  were  set 
aside,  how  should  ihe  (juestion  of  pjiurity  of  lani^nage 
be  decided?  The  question  lay,  la  fact,  not  between  ihe 
Magyar  language  and  any  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  not 
between  the  Magyar  and  the  Wallachian,  but  between 
the  Magyar  and  the  German,  the  national  language  and 
the  language  of  the  foreign  prince.  The  Gmnan  lan- 
guage was,  therefore,  in  Hangary,  the  symbol  of  Bubjeo- 
tion;  the  Magyar,  that  of  independence* 

It  has  been  asserted.that  the  Slavoniana  of  Hungary^ 
on  this  quesUon,  held  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the 
Magyars,  that  these  held  to  the  Austrian  government. 
This  assertion  was  made  by  Count  Leo  de  Than,  a  Bo- 
hemiaii  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  attempted 
to  excite  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary  to  organize  an  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  as  the 
otlicial  language  of  the  country.  De  Qerando  thus  com^ 
ments  on  this  assertion  :  — 

**'The  SlavoDians,'  says  Count  de  Thun,        resisting  the 

Hungarians,  would  be  In  the  same  position  as  the  Hungarians  re- 
sisting Austria.'  These  uvn  5?iiuations  ought  not  *o  be  confountled, 
for  Hungary  only  resists  v*iien  it  has  to  repel  oppression.  Be- 
sides, the  Hungarian  law  which  distinguishes  Hungary  from  Aus- 
tria makes  no  distinciion  between  Slavonian  and  Hungarian,  and 
it  is  to  this  equality  that  the  Slayonian  has  owed  his  political  rights. 
The  author  does  not  perceive  tliat  be  is  aiding  the  Austrian  tnflu* 
ence,  which  he  dreads,  he  says,  for  Bohemia,  his  own  country, 
as  well  as  for  Hungary.  Resistance,  in  this  case,  is  equivrilt  r.! 
to  separation.  Hungary  ought  to  remain  separate  from  Aus- 
tria, under  pain  of  seeing  itself  confounded  with  ibe  other  states  of 

*  I>c  Gerando  8tate>^  i  !i  it  the  Hungvitii  hngwage  is  mare  widelj  difibted 

in  Hungary  ihon  t!;.  I  i  .  ji'  fi  language  vt^  in  Fi  ni'  ■  fifty  years  ugo.  "In 
17^"  be  says,  i'  rench  w^sonly  spoktu  lu  riitccn  deparLatenU  of  the  io- 
tsrior,  Md  •  Ibtiilb  p«rt  of  tlw  population  wi»m  at  that  time  wfaolly  igno- 
rant of  llie  mtinnnl  language."  *' T!i-'  ffrtrrnri  in  language,"  he  says, 
tiiougb  Uslougiog  to  only  aouut  live  milliuus  ut  the  uihebiUuiti  of  Hun^ 

fary,  it  fiunilur  lo  •  miieh  greater  ottmber/*  **  At  tbe  great  ftiri  of 
lungary,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  I  liive  Iicnrd  the  Slavonians  of  different 
dialccta  converse  in  HungariAO|  ia  order  to  imdetataiici  one  anoUier."  —  Dt 
VKspril  Public,  pp.  323,  ^4. 

VOL.  L.  4th  S.  vol.  XV.  NO.  11.  25 
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the  empire,  and  of  lonng  tie  glorious  uiit*»tive«  its  life  even,  — 
nothing  lea.  The  example  of  Galieia,  wbero  the  imperial  ad* 
miniatratioD  has  waited  eighty  yean  before  oodcrtaking  the  moit 
elementary  work  of  civilization,  even  suflering  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment it<^p!r  to  go  in  advance  of  it,  tells,  plainly  enonrrh^  what 
would  become  of  Hungnry,  if  it  were  ever  abandoned  lo  Aus- 
trian nr-iivitv.  It  IS  because  resistance  has  the  meaning  of  &ej> 
aiauuii  ihai  the  Slavonic  resistance,  if  it  were  organized,  would 
not  only  be  anti-Hungarian,  but  anti*Slavonie.  In  order  that 
Hungary  should  preserve  and  develop  its  free  institutions,  which 
all  its  inhabitants  enjo3r,  or  will  soon  enjoy,  without  distinction  of 
language,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  weigh  in  the  Austriae 
monnrr-hy  with  the  weight  of  ilurteen  millions  of  men.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  sovereign  should  iiave  to  do,  not  with  seventeen 
different  populations,  but  with  thirteen  millions  of  Hungarians. 
The  contest  between  Austrian  and  llungariua  mlluence  in  Hun- 
gary, is  that  of  absolutism  and  liberty!  Whenever  the  emperor 
of  Austria  shall  make  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
he  will  not  find  Slavonians  there,  except  to  find  Austrians.  To 
understand  the  importance  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
the  Gerinnn  population,  although  less  numerous,  has  much  more 
weight  than  the  Slavonic  element,  because  it  is  more  cultivated. 
It  is  the  error  of  Slavomanic  writers,  foreign  to  Hutigary, 
to  believe  that,  if  the  Hungarians  liad  lost  their  supremacy  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  been  taken  fiom  them  by  the  Shiv^ 
nians.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  by  the  Germans. 
This  is  so  true,  that  there  where  the  Hungamn  spirit  has  found 
antagonists,  in  Croatia,  Austria  already  acts  as  absolute  mis* 
tra«/**— pp.347,348. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statementB  made  by  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
language.  The  first  atatement  made  by  him  on  this  sab* 
ject  is  the  following:  — 

*'  In  a  country  where  there  was  so  great  a  conAision  of 
tongues,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  laDguage 

should  be  chosen  for  a  universal  medium  in  matters  of  govern* 
ment  and  legislation.  The  Latin  has  long  been  adopted  for  this 
purp(js(  ,  its  use  having  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  liie  general  inrdium  of  learning  throughout  T'.uropc,  and 
its  preservation  in  Hungary  su  lung  after  it  was  abandoned  else* 
where  bein^  due  to  the  rivalry  of  different  nationaUties«  two  or 
three  of  which  have  been  offended  by  the  selection  of  any  living 


*  06  Gtrando*!  work  wm  conplslsd  at  Pratburg,  in  Novnabsr,  1647« 
•ad  was  pnbliilMd  in  1848,  bolbrs  the  wtr» 
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language.  The  Lalio  was  neutral  aroand,  on  which  the  Ger* 
nian,tM  Magyar,  the  SclavoDiao,  and  the  Wallachian  could  meet 
without  cause  of  ofience.''  -^N.  A»  Reviem^  Vol.  LXX*  p.  111. 

Where,  we  would  ask,  was  the  necessity  for  such  a 
compromise  between  the  different  nationalities,  in  regard 
to  the  language  used  in  matters  of  government  and  leg- 
islation, il  the  Magyars,  according  to  the  Reviewer's  re- 
peated assertion,  ^  held  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
country  in  their  hands"  (p.  83),-«if  ''the  affairs  of  the 
oonnties  are  regulated  exclusively  by  Magyar  nobles" 
(p.  88), — if  "they  alone  compose  the  county  assemblies, 
which  send  delegates  to  the  general  diet,  which  has  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom "  (p.  94)  ? 
Surely  it  was  an  extrn ordinary  act  of  complaisance,  on 
the  part  of  the^^e  haughty  oppressors,  to  for!)ear  the  use 
of  their  own  language  out -of  consideration  for  their  sub- 
jects, who,  after  all,  could  be  but  little  scnsililf  of  the  fa- 
vor, they  having,  as  it  would  seem,  no  share  in  "  matters  of 
government  and  legislation,"  and,  from  the  account  given 
by  iiic  Reviewer  of  their  condition,  being  very  little  like- 
ly to  be  much  better  lu  <)ii ainted  with  the  Latin  than  vv ith 
the  Magyar.  And,  again,  liow  came  these  "  subject  races,*' 
as  the  Reviewer  is  pleased  to  style  them, — these  ^^paiietU 
and  laborious  WaUachians  and  SdavoniaHs^  who  have  tilled 
the  gronmd  for  them  [the  Magyars]  for  eeniurieSi  hardfy 
conscious  how  fifndy  ike  yoke  of  servitude  rested  on  their 
necks  "  (p.  87),-*  to  be  thus  suddenly  elevated  to  a  condi- 
tion of  ^  rivalry  "  with  theur  lords  9  On  page  85,  we  are 
toid  that  submission  and  inferiority  have  been  enforced 
upon  them  through  so  many  generations,  that  they  have 
become  the  badges  of  their  tribe^  and  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  thai  tlie  idea  of  resistance^  or  the  possibility  of 
asserting  an  equality  of  rights^  has  even  occurred  to  Mem." 
On  the  same  page  we  are  told  that 

^  The  Stttjeet  natioos,  both  Wallachian  and  Sclavonic,  ate  a 
rude,  uneducated  people,  who  have  never  been  able  to  acquire 

the  languairos  of  ihcir  master?,  whirh  are  fundamentally  difler- 
ent  from  tiieir  own;  and  tdis  cir^-uinsiancc  alone  has  raised  aa 
insuperable  bar  to  intercourse  between  ihem." 

Rather  an  inconvenient  state  of  things  certainly,  peo- 
ple Hvini^  together  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  servants 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  all  the  while  ^<  an  insu- 
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perable  bar  to  interooaiM  between  tbem  " !  Does  the  Re- 
viewer intend  to  eay  that  this  bar  was  happily  lemoved 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin,  and  that  this  langnase 
has  furnished  a  **  neutral  ground/'  on  which  this  *^rade 
and  uneducated  people"  could  meet  their  lords"? 

The  Reviewer  then  speaks  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Joseph  the  Second  to  introduce  the  German  as  the  ofn- 
cial  language  of  Hungary,  and  the  successful  resistance 
offered  ia  his  encroachments.   He  then  proceeds :  — 

^  The  Magyars  bad  thus  vindieaMd  the  respect  due  to  their 
own  vemscular  tongue,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  lespect  the 

langimjrc  and  the  national  feeling  of  others.  By  constnntly 
prf'ssin<;  the  Aiif^trian  govcrnnn^nt  on  this  point  rvrr  since  ItsOO, 
they  hafi  at  last  succfH^led  in  causing  ibu  Latin  to  be  supplanted 
by  tite  Magyar  luuguugc  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet,  and  ia 
the  acta  of  the  goTemment ;  thb  change  was  not  consummated 
till  1844.  The  Tew  ScIa?oni8iis  in  the  legislatuie  were  still  al- 
lowed, as  of  necessity,  to  address  the  assembly  in  Latin,  and  the 
government  officials  sometimes  spoke  Germany  though  they  risked 
their  popularity  by  so  doing.*'  —  p.  112. 

This  statement  that  "  the  few  Sclavonians  in  the  legis* 
lature "  *  were  still  allowed  to  use  the  Latin  langaage. 


*  The  diot  of  Croatia  and  Siavonia  sent  three  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 
dirt,  ono  of  whom  sut  in  tl»e  uj>per»  and  two  in  the  lower  hotisr.  The  It^n 
ufCroatia  and  the  Diohon  of  Zagrdh  (in  Croatia)  had  also  in  tiie  upper 
house,  or  . Chamber  of  MagiMlai.  Toe  free  district  of  Turopolya  (in  Croa* 
lia),  whose  inhabitant)!  wtrc  t  jinoblpd  in  l^?»*r>,  hkewise  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  tlungnnati  diet.  Tiio  ntniiitcr  ornobli's  in  Croatia  is  32,000.  Siavonia 
iMd  not  only  n  voiea  in  the  rhnice  of  the  deputies  elected  bj  the  proriaeUJ 
diet,  bill  tilt'  tiir<  e  counties  of  iSlavoniu  —  Vt  rocze,  Pozaega,  and  Szirem  — 
also  sent  eucli  iwu  Ueputies  to  the  llunearian  diet,  these  counties  being  on 
a  jMrfect  equality  in  that  rwpeet  wira  the  other  Hnngvien  eountiiea. 
"Thus,"  isnys  Csaplovics  (a  Slavonian  Hungarian),  in  h\~  SJnmnitn  und 
Croatien^  "  the  SUvoniaa  counties  are  doubly  represented  in  ibe  llungahaa 
diet;  namely,  on  their  own  eecount,  and  al«o  by  the  Croat*8laTonic  depa> 
ties."    The  nunib»T  of  nobles  in  the?e  couniies  is  very  small,  in  conse- 

auence  of  this  part  of  the  country  having  been  long  under  the  dominion  of 
ie  Turks.  After  its  recovery,  it  remained  for  some  time  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Vienna  Cooncil  of  War,  notwithstanding  th(>  remonstrances 
of  thn  TTtinwnriftD  diet.  These  three  ronnties  were  rertttablished  as  Hun- 
^unaa  iuuiiiitH  in  the  middle  of  llm  inai  century.  Ver(k;ze  has  a  popula- 
tion of  i:i'),()ti4;  Boblea.  1,014.  Szcrem  has  a  population  of  1U6,984 ; 
nobh'^,  '*Mfi  !*<>T<»egn  has  7'.{,12^>  inhlbitants  ;  nohh-s,  (j38.  The  noldts  in 
these  counties  are  so  few  in  number,  that  ottices  were  often  bestowed  upon 
Boo-fioblea.  (See  Csaplovics.)  Theae  eonntiea  aent  the  aane  nomber  of 

representatives  tn  tfi.'  IfiDiL^'  iian  diet  with  tlie  lar^f -t  llungarifln  i  >;iir  tii-^; 
With  Bihar,  for  example,  which  has  a  population  of  more  than  4U0,iH>U,  and 
mor*  than  30,000  sobtaa.  Is  tha  diat  of  1843  ->  44,  th«  Aat  4»f  which  Uw 
Raviatrar  ben  apaaka,  ware  dapntiaa  of  SlaTonic  noe,  not  only  fkom  CnMb- 
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after  the  law  had  made  the  Magyar  the  langaage  of  that 
assembly,  seems  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  conduct  ascribed  to  the  Magyars.  This  indul- 
gence, anfl,  indfTcl,  tlie  very  appearance  of  these  Slavoni- 
ans in  the  diet,  aririie,  it  would  seem,  a  liberality  harrlly 
to  have  been  expected  from  this  haughty  and  imperiuuii 
race." 

The  next  statement  of  the  Reviewer  is,  however,  well 
calculated  to  remove  any  such  fuvorubie  impression. 

Having  carried  this  point  against  the  Imperialists,  the  Ma* 

gyars  attempted  lo  impose  their  language  upon  the  subject  races, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  use  it  upon  all  occasions. {\)  The  scliool- 
masters  and  the  cler^jy  in  every  province  and  every  village, 
though  it  might  be  inhabited  exclusively  by  Sclavonians  and 
Wallacliians,  were  ordered  to  teach  and  to  preach  only  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  This  law  created  great  irritation  everywhere, 
bat  especially  ia  Croatia.**  —  p.  112. 

If  the  Reviewer  had  stated  accurately  what  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to  promote  the  diiVusioii  nf 
•  the  national  langua^^e,  and  had  candidly  considered  their 
justice  and  expediency,  he  would  have  given  his  readers 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  merits 
of  this  question.  Accepting  as  literal  facts  all  the  state- 
ments which  he  lays  before  them  on  this  subject,  they 
could  make  but  one  decision.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Hungarian  legislature  to  promote  by  every  just  and 
leasonabfe  means  the  difTaBion  of  the  national  language 
throughout  the  coantry,  that  the  people  of  Hungary 
might  thus  become^  in  time,  a  united  and  powerful  na« 
tion.  But  it  never  attempted  to  proscribe  the  languages 
of  the  non-Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  or  to  im* 
|>oee  the  Magyar  upon  them  by  violence.*  From  the 
time  that  the  Magyar  was  made,  in  the  place  of  the 
Latin,  the  official  language  of  the  country,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  that  all  the  inhabit- 


tia  and  Slavonia,  but  from  many  fionnlieaof  Hunirary  proper,  and  this  not 
only  from  counties  c h if  flr  peopled  by  PIsvonians,  uut  in  some  cases  even 
from  those  in  which  the  Maxyaruopulatiun  predoiniaates.  Those  counties 
of  Hongarv  proper  in  whioo^a  SuTOiiio  popaUtion  predominates  were  on 
precisely  the  mom  foociog  io  Nfud  to  NproMiitatioo  as  the  otlier  Htmgarian 
counties. 

*  Do  Oonuido,  Dt  tE$prk  Public  m  Bangrit^  pp.  336, 316, 368, 364. 
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ants  of  the  conntiy  should  be  funiibhed  with  the  moans 
of  acquiring  a  knowledi^e  of  this  language.  It  certauily 
was  not  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  Wallach  or  the  Slavo- 
nian of  Hungary,  to  allord  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  language,  a  knowledge  of  which  enabled  him 
to  undentand  the  proceedings  of  the  legnalatme,  and 
opened  to  him  the  caieer  of  pablic  life.  TThat  the  ob- 

i'ect  which  the  national  and  liberal  party  in  HongaT^ 
lad  in  view  was  of  great  importance  to  the  prospen* 
ty  and  freedom  of  the  country,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Among  its  most  ardent  promoters  were  found  men  of 
Slavonian  race. 

The  statement,  that  the  dergy  were  ordered  to  preach 
only  in  the  Magyar  Uxnguage^  even  to  Slavonians  and 
Wallachs,  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  in  18^40,  ordaining  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Magyar  should,  for  the  fntnre,  be 
required  in  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  eierical  of- 
fice. This  was  one  of  the  means  taken  for  the  pruino- 
tion  and  general  diffusion  of  the  natioiial  language.  It 
waa  not,  certainly,  expected  that  any  ek  i  L'^yman  should  * 
preach  in  this  language  to  a  parish  that  tlul  not  under^ 
stand  it  A  knowledge  of  tlie  prineipal  languages  of 
the  country  was  very  important  to  a  clergyman.  It 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  population  of  the 
same  parish  was  composed  of  difTerent  races,  and,  in 
such  cases,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  same  clergyman 
to  perform  the  religious  services  in  the  different  lan- 
guages alternately.  The  law  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Magyar  language  in  candidates  for  ordination  wan 
enacted  K>r  Hungary  proper  only,  and  did  not  extend  to 
Croatia. 

De  Gerando,  in  the  work  which  the  Reviewer  claims 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  information,  when 
speaking  of  the  calumnies  against  the  Hungarians  cir- 
culated by  the  German  press,  gives  the  following  story  as 
an  example:-* 

w  One  of  the  least  ridiculous  of  the  tales  put  forth  by  the  Ger- 
man press  is  the  history  of  the  pastor  of  Kemeotze  The 

Augsburg  rJn7ctt(!  {Allf^emelnf  Zeitunf^),  on  the  17th  of  August, 
184??,  related  ttio  following  story  :  —  A  Hungarian  nunister,  M. 
Soresz,  who  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  language. 
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was  placed  over  the  Slavonian  Protestant  parish  of  Kemtnize,  with 
orders  to  Ma gy arize  the  iniiabitants.  lie  made  constant  efforts 
to  obtain  the  prescribed  end,  but,  aficr  twelve  years  of  fruiliess 
attempts,  touched  with  the  complabti  of  his  parish,  he  began  to 
make  use  of  the  Sla?oniaD,  which  he  had  learned  at  Keroentze. 
The  superintendent  of  the  district,  having  asked  an  account  of 
his  mission,  M.  Sorens  replied  that  he  had  labored  in  vain  to  Ma- 
r^ynrize  the  S!nvonjnnR,  and  had  renounced  the  project,  which,  in- 
deed, he  regarded  as  an  impiety.  This  reply  caused  the  removal 
of  M.  Soresz.  But  the  parish  having  threatened  the  superintend- 
ent thai  they  would  embrace  Caiholiuism,  if  deprived  of  tl»eir 
minister,  he  was  taatored,  and  continues  to  live  and  to  speak  as  a 
Blavonian.* 

**This  account,  very  circumstantial,  as  the  reader  may  ob- 
senre,  bore  the  signature  of  the  peison  v  ho  wrote  it.    No  detail 

wfis  wnntinc.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  were  cited,  in 
such  a  mannr  i  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
fact.  Yet  in  all  this  recital  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.  M. 
Soresz,  informed  of  the  publication  of  this  iuble,  contradicted,  ai 
a  very  energetic  declaration,  made  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  parish,  what  he  called  a  pmuUnnHie  eaJumnp.  He  discovered 
nine  falsehooods  in  the  relation  which  has  just  been  read.  To 
speak  only  of  the  principal  ones,  he  declared  that  he  ^vas  himself 
a  f^Invonian,  although  his  name  indtcatrd  a  remote  Magyar  ori- 
gjii  ;  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Keujontze,  not  to  Marryarize  the 
inhabiluiits,  but  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  hiiiiisclf  a  Slavo- 
nian ;  tliai  lie  had  never  spoken  Magyar  to  his  auditoi^,  fo»»this 
reason,  among  others,  that  this  language  was  lass  lamfliar  to  him 
than  his  own ;  that  he  had  never  been  reprimatided  or  removed 
by  the  superintendent,  and  that  his  parish  had  never  manifested 
the  intention  of  abjuring  Protestantiam*  The  story  of  Kemcntze 
was,  I  believe,  translnfod  into  all  language^,  and  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  we  spare  our  readers."!  —  J}e  V Esprit 
Public  cn  Uongrie,  pp.  35-1  -  357. 

The  statement,  that  the  Magyars  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose their  language  on  the  other  races,  and  ^  to  oblige  them 


*  '*  Thew  details  aro  the  more  extraordinary,  inaamuch  at  there  are  at 
the  very  gal«t  ofPest,  in  th«  heartof  Hungary ,  villagea  whieh  are  inhabited 
conjointly  by  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Ciermans,  and  in  which  the  relic* 
ious  aemcea  are  performed  «lteraatelj  io  the  three  langOMffit," JfgU  Sg 
JDe  Gerando. 

t  **  We  matt  do  the  MIgemeine  Zeitun^  tfie  justice  to  say,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  it  rrprinted  the  refutation  (Jan.  liilth,  1844).  This  is  a  Ihci  fiuffi- 
cicDiiv  rare  to  deserve  notice.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the 
day  on  which  the  ^Ugemeiru  Tleitung  should  write  with  independeSeS 
would  bf  tiie  last  cn  whirl]  it  would  be  rrri  iv'-<(!  in  Atisitria,  whetSlt  SOSi- 
bers  two  thirda  of  its  subtcribert." — JfoU  by  JJ$  Crsntnde. 
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to  vse  it  on  all  nrrasions,'^^  has  no  foundation  in  any 
act  of  the  Ilmii^aii  in  dirt.  The  Reviewer  appears, 
however,  to  be  quiu  serious  in  this  assertion,  for  we 
find  him  afterwards  enumerating  among  the  claiiub  of 
the  Croats  and  other  Slavonians,  which  the  Magyars, 
according  to  him,  could  not  bring  themselves  io  Errant, 
even  after  the  Wiir  with  Austria  had  begun,  the  peiiais- 
sion  to  "  speak  their  own  Imigma^c   /  * 

The  unhappy  dissensions  which  had  existed  in  Croatia 
for  many  yean  pievioiui  to  the  events  of  1848,  had  tbeif 
origin  chiefly  in  canaes  over  which  the  Hnngarians  had 
no  oontroL  These  causes  were  found  in  the  a^tation 
carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of  Russia,  in  the  efforts  of 
the  propagandists  of  panslavismi  and,  above  aU,  in  the 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  fos- 
tered every  latent  germ  of  strife. 

The  Austrian  government  had,  indeed,  for  a  course  of 
years,  both  by  open,  illegal  proceedings,  and  underhand 
machinations,  interfered  with  the  rights  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Croatia.  The  TTnngariaiis  had  not  encroached 
upon  the  liberties  of  their  rrnntiati  countrymen  ;  tliey  only 
desired  that  the  union  ^houid  be  maintained,  by  which 
the  welfare  of  both  people  was  promoted.  The  feeling 
which  the  national  party  in  Hungary  entertained  for  their 
Croatian  countrymen  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Coinmittee  of  Order  in  the  city  of 
Pest  to  the  Croatians,  in  March,  1848,  shortly  alter  the 
consent  of  the  king  had  been  obtained  to  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

"Croatians!  brothers!  After  sufrerinry  from  nn  o[)pression  of 
three  centuries'  duralioa,  we  slan  J,  at  last,  on  the  itireshold  of 
independence  and  liberty.  The  victory  we  have  won  has  been 
won  for  you  as  much  as  for  ouraelves.  The  watchword  under 
which  we  have  contended,  and  under  which,  if  it  be  needful,  we 
will  still  contend,  is  not  nationality,  but  the  holy  name  of  inde* 
pendence,  of  freedom,  comprising  all  nationalities  and  all  inter- 
ests. Th^  cause  is  common,  yours  as  well  as  ours.  The  enemy 
is  comtnon  to  us  both;  —  the  Austrian  despotic  bureaucracy. 
Against  this  we  must  unite,  Magyar,  Croat,  Serb,  German,  VVal- 
lacb,  and  every  race  that  inhabits  this  land.  Only  thus  can  we 
win,  only  thus  can  we  malnlain,  the  independence,  the  liberties,  of 
the  country.   Beloved  countrymen  t  It  is  in  the  holy  name  of 

*  JMk  Ammium  JIhmw,  Jib.,  1860,  p.  199. 
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the  fKendship  which,  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  has  bound  ai 
for  eight  hundred  vem,  that  we  addrew  you.  The  brother  will 
hear  the  word  of  the  brother.  Croalians,  by  Ail  you  hotd  sacred, 
we  conjure  you,  let  tliere  lie  no  variance  between  us.   Let  us 

forcret  diversity  of  language,  M'e  who  are  one  in  the  interests  of 
common  liberty.  Let  ns  not  listen  to  ihosr  who  incite  us  against 
each  other,  for  thtv  ^vlsll  in  use  our  disunion  for  our  coiDOlOIl 
weakening  and  oppression.    Brothers,  let  us  be  united."* 

The  Austrian  government,  forced  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mand^?  of  the  Hungarians,  had  recourse  to  its  usual  sys- 
tem of  policy.  At  thf  ??^mc  time  that  the  domand  for  an 
indepondeiit  Hungari  iii  ministry  was  j^^rantcd,  Jellachich 
was  appointed  to  the  oflice  of  Ban  of  Croatia,  at  the 
request  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  desired 
the  separation  of  that  country  from  Hungary,  and  the 
erection  of  an  independent  Slavonic  state.  The  views 
of  this  party,  indeed,  went  very  far  beyond  those  which 
were  expressed  in  the  demand  they  made  of  the  Austrian 
government  The  Slavonic  party  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary loolied  forward  not  so  much  to  independence  as  to 
domination*  They  cheriehed  echemee  of  completely  rev- 
olutionizing the  Austrian  empire,  and  oonverting  it  from 
a  German  into  a  Slavonic  empire.  Having  this  view, 
they  were  veiy  willing  to  see  Hungary  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  integral  part  of  this  empire,  in  which 
they  promised  themselves  their  numbers  would  give  them 
the  predominance.  Whether  Jellachich  was  originally 
the  deceiver  or  the  deceived,  whether  he  intended  to 
make  use  of  the  Austrian  government,  as  the  Austrian 
government  intended  to  make  use  of  him,  or  whether  he 
was,  even  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice botii  tlie  schemes  of  his  party  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country  to  his  own  personal  aiiilution,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  lUyrian  party  in  Croatia  saw  his  ton- 
duct,  at  the  time,  in  the  former  light,  and  jrave  in  to  what 
they  supposed  to  be  his  plans,  little  dreiuning  that  the 
result  was  to  be,  not  only  the  demolition  of  their  air-built 
castles,  but  the  loss  of  that  liber^  which  Croatia  had 
before  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution. 

From  this  time,  the  leaders  of  the  disunion  party  in 
•  BMgU  ^  Magyar     leftfiw  lUm^rft,  PUrt,  1660. 
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Croatia  aasumod  ilie  tone  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  emper- 
or and  king.  They  denoonced  the  Hungarians  as  rebels, 
and  declared  their  own  watchword  to  be,  the  integrity 
of  the  empire."  From  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jella- 
chich  upon  his  office  of  Ban,  all  free  expre^^ion  of  opin- 
ion was  prohibited  \u  Croatia.  Kxtraordiiiary  tribunals 
were  established,  bi'tore  which  those  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary  were  dragged, 
and  siiniinarily  condeiimed.  The  Ban  ordered  that  all 
those  should  be  punished  as  seditious  persons,  who  sht'uld 
be  found  informing  the  peasants  that  they  owed  ilie 
abolition  of  the  robot  or  soccage  dues  to  the  Hungarian 
diet.  The  county  magistrates  were  everywhere  dis- 
placed, and  their  places  filled  bv  the  creatores  of  Jella* 
chich  and  Gaj.  The  Ban  proceeded  to  raiae  recruits,  and 
to  levy,  by  hb  own  authority,  compulsory  contribution8| 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  bis  preparations  for  a  war 
against  Hungary.  The  people  were  assured  that  all  that 
be  did  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

The  Hungarian  ministry  in  vain  made  every  attempt 
to  effect  an  accommodation.  They  repeatedly  requested 
Jellachich  to  name  the  grievances  of  the  Croatian  peo- 
ple, promising  every  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of 
their  nationality,  and  the  fuKilrnent  of  every  reasona- 
ble demand.  The  Palntine  suinmonefl  him  to  take  a 
plaee  in  the  Council  of  State.  He  disregarded  the  snm- 
itions,  denied  the  authority  of  the  Palatine,  and  declared 
tlic  entire  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary.  The 
Pal  itine  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  ministry  then 
apj)t>in((ni  (May  10)  Hrabuwszky  Royal  Commissary  in 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order 
and  of  reestablishing  the  authority  of  the  law.  This 
course  was  authorized  by  a  royal  rescript,  addressed  to 
the  Palatine  (May  6).  Another  ro^al  rescript  was  (May 
7)  addressed  to  Jellachich,  in  which  the  king  declared 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  and  commanded  the  Ban  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  commands  of  the  Palatine.  The  royal  man- 
date was  disregarded,  and  the  commission  of  Hrabow- 
Bzky  remained  without  effect  Jellachich  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  royal  presence^  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct.  He  neglected  the  summons,  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  was  acting  in  the  inteiests  ol  the 
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king,  and  was  seottre  of  the  royal  approbation.  The 
king,  by  another  edict  (May  29),  forbade  the  a88em<> 
bling  of  the  diet  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  Jel- 
lachich had  illegally  Bummoiied  by  hie  own  authority. 
Thk  mandate  was  slighted,  like  the  former.  Finally, 
by  a  royal  decree  issued  on  the  10th  of  June,*  Jella- 
chich was  divested  of  his  office  of  Ban,  and  of  all  his 
military  offices.!  In  the  mean  time  be  had  actively 
commenced  his  preparations  for  making  war  upon  Hun- 
gary, still  declaring  that  he  was  acting  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor  and  kinir.  nnd  thnt  his  ol)jo('t  was  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  monarchy.  {Shortly  alitor  the  issuing  of 
the  decree  of  the  10th  of  June,  by  wliich  he  was  di- 
vested of  his  dignities,  he  presented  himself  at  Inn- 
spruck,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  imperial  family, 
as  the  faiihiui  bupporter  of  their  cause.  He  returned  to 
Croatia  to  continue  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Hungary,  and  was  famished,  at  first  secretly,  afterwards 
more  openly,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  money  from 
Vienna.^   On  the  opemng  of  the  Hnngarian  diet  on  the 

•  We  would  correct  an  inndvertence  in  the  article  on  "Ilunpnr^'  nnd 
Austria,  in  the  Ma/  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  On  page  4i>a,  line 
27,  the  reader  is  requested  to  substitute  ^^June  "  fur  *^tk*  fotUnoing  moatk.** 
ToMM  words  origioallj  referred  to  the  month  of  ittn«.  The  article  was, 
OD  account  of  its  too  great  length,  retrenched  in  many  p:irf«  f)f  forn  sending 
to  the  press,  ^me  fMt^uges  rulalioc  to  occurrences  in  May  wuru  thus 
O0dtt«d,aiiil,b3r«ii  oversight,  the  wonb  "  the  foltowiiig  month,*'  in  the  co« 

SllillCMnten<-<~,  were  not  ril'r rcrl  \n  suit  ihe  change. 

t  The  principles  >vhtch  guide«J  ilic  conduct  of  the  Austrian  government 
daring  this  period  are  well  des<-rilit  il  by  Scblesinger,  in  htmMu  Umgnrn, 
'•Thf  poliry  of  the  cabinet  of  Vii^nna  toNvards  the  Magyars,  artfnlfv 
cioaked  by  the  proclamation  declaring  the  Croatian  agitator  a  traitor,  and  by 
the  decleretiona  of  neotrelity  made  by  Latoar,  the  Minieter  of  War,  in  tho 
diet  :tt  Vj'*niin,  now  iit-s  clear  hffore  tho  \vor!f)  Tfi^  |)rini  which  it  n)l- 
lowed  may  be  stated  in  few  words :  —  Ostensible  friendsliip  lor  tbe  Magyars ; 
■ecret  moport  of  tbe  SlaTonians  in  tbe  South ;  offidaJ  denial  of  all  ahare  io 
the  Soiitiicrn  Slavonian  insurrection;  secret  8ubsidieii  for  Jellachich ;  pre- 
tended attempt*  at  mediation,  and,  at  the  aawe  time,  active  agitation  to  ran* 
der  til  recottdllation  impoesible.** 

X  "  On  tho  same  day  that  Jellaehieh  was  commanded, bj  •  kitler  Aon  tho 
king,  to  submit  himself  to  the  command  of  the  Hongftrinn  ministry  and 
General  Hrabowszky,  Latour  »eni  biui  5U,()0U  guldens  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  besides  arms  and  ammunition.  These  j^upplien  were  continued 
through  the  whole  month  of  Anj^ist,  nnd  the  materi  ils  of  wnr  were  chiefly 
taiteu  truiu  the  ursooals  in  Vienna  and  Wiener* Neuinttidt  and  the  equipment 
■toree  in  Stoeketnu.  As  early  as  the  13lh  of  August,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna  from  Inn»|inirk,  Latour  believed  the  prrp- 
arationa  of  Jellachich  so  far  advanced,  that  he  sent  him  tbe  necessary  means 
for  pacMD^  tho  Drave,  two  complete  pontoon  bridges,  which  were  carriod 
through  Vienna  on  mori;  than  a  hundred  wngnns  to  the  Glll|fpiihl  llibotd,*' 
—  Sobatte,  Ungarn  und  dor  UnabhangigktiUkrUg. 
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5th  of  July,  1848,  the  Aastrian  government  not  being  yet 
jn  a  condition  to  lay  aside  disrrni^r,  the  Palatine,  Arch- 
duke St('})}ifMi,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  Kitii:  Ferdi- 
nand the  Fiiih,  called  upon  tlie  diet  to  take  instant  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  the  conntry.  He  dt»elared  that 
his  Majesty  had  heard  with  great  grief  and  concern  of 
the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the  royal  name  by  the 
instigators  to  rebellion,  and  assured  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion, that  the  king  was  resolved  to  maiotain  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  to  guard  sacredly  the  integrity 
of  his  Hungarian  crown.  On  the  11th  of  July,  KoBSuth, 
the  Minister  of  Finanoei  offeied  in  the  diet  a  motion  for 
a  levy  of  men,  and  a  contribation  of  money  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  oonntry.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
upon  that  occauon,  he  laid  before  the  diet  a  statement  of 
the  relations  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  We  offer  our 
readers  an  extract  from  this  portion  of  his  speech,  desii^ 
ing  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  they  are  not  reading  an 
account  drawn  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Hungatians  in 
foreign  countries,  but  a  statement  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  ministry  to  the  diet  of  the  nation. 

•*  If  the  Hungarians  had,  by  any  unjust  act  of  theirs,  given 
cause  for  thb  rebellion  in  Croatia,  I  would  call  upon  them,  even 
now,  to  quiet  this  rebellion,  not  by  arms,  but  by  a  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  justice.  It  is  koown  to  vou,  that,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  extended  its  rights  only  to  the  especial* 
ly  privileged,  it  made  Croatia  a  sharer  in  ever)' right.  The  na- 
tion has  possessed  no  right,  since  ilie  days  of  Arp&d,  in  which 
Croatia,  from  the  lime  of  its  connection  with  us,  has  not  fully  par- 
ticipated.  (/^az  /  True  !)  But  Croatia  has  not  only  shared  all  our 
rights;  it  has  also  received,  at  our  expense,  peculiar  privileges. 
.....  We  canooti  therefore,  find  in  the  past  any  ground  to  se- 
cuse  ourselves,  or  to  feelt  tf  we  are  forced  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  our  country,  that  we  ourselves  have  provoked  this  insur- 
rection. There  is  no  cause  in  the  past.  Din,  then,  tlie  lust  (liet, 
which  created  a  new  epocli  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  make  any 
change  in  the  favorable  relations  of  Croatia  with  Hungary  ?  I 
answer,  No ;  those  rights  wliich  we  won  for  ourselves,  we  won 
for  them.  The  freedom  which  was  granted  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  was  bestowed  by  the  diet  also  on  the  people  of  Croatia ; 
the  indemnity  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  nobles  of  Hungary 
was  extended,  at  the  cost  of  Hungary,  to  those  of  Croatia,  which 
was  unable  itself  to  defray  this  charge. 

In  regard  to  their  nationality,  concerning  which,  though  only 
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in  consequence  of  misunderstanding  and  erroneous  representa- 
tions, they  had  formerly  some  anxiety,  the  last  diet,  with  a  view 
to  appeasing  this  anxiety,  decreed  that  the  Croatians  had  a  per* 
feet  right,  in  conformity  with  their  own  statutes,  to  use  their  own 
language  in  their  pu!  lie:  aifairs  within  the  limits  of  their  own  coun* 
try.  Their  municipal  riglus  have  not  been  rctrrnchcH,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increasfMl.  Is  there  a  more  important  r^u'^  t  than 
that  of  regulating  the  luode  of  choice  of  the  rcprcseiilaiives  svho 
are  called  to  make  tlto  laws,  to  secure  freedom,  to  defend  the 
country  ?  The  diet  has  said  to  them,  Croatian  brothers,  decide 
for  yu urselvcs  how  you  will  elect  your  representatives.  Thus  the 
last  diet  has  fulljr  recognised  the  independence  of  Croatia  in  re- 
gard to  the  manieipal  sphere.  The  decrees  of  the  late  diet,  then, 
offer  no  cause  for  this  rebellion.  Is  it,  then,  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  ?  VV^e  have  taken  a  step,  Gentlemen,  for  which 
we  are  responsible  to  you.  If  this  step  had  produced  any  etfect 
in  quieting  the  disposition  to  rebellion,  I  should  gladly  have  an- 
iiouoced  it  to  you.  As  it  is,  I  come  to  you  with  the  confession 
that  we  have  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law*  But  we  have 
gpne  beyond  it,  because  we  believed  it  impossible  not  to  accept 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  law.  Since  the  diet  had  recop* 
nized  the  right  of  the  Croatians  to  use  their  own  language  in 
ihcir  own  internal  affairs,  the  ministry  believed  itself  justified  in 
exieniJing  this  recognition  of  their  nationality  to  the  governmental 
communications.  It  therefore  resolved,  that,  in  its  correspond- 
ence  with  Croatia,  a  Croatian  translation  should  be  placed  beside 
the  Hungarian,  and  that  decrees  should  be  issued  in  this  manner. 
The  Croats  attach  great  importance  to  the  power  of  the  Ban. 
The  last  diet  not  only  left  the  power  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  entire, 
but  secured  to  him  an  influence  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
kin;iflom,  by  passing  a  law  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  admitted 
to  a  place  in  the  State  Council  of  the  Palatine.  Tin  ministry, 
therefore,  immediately  summoned  the  Ban,  —  this  Ban  wiiom  the 
power  which  fell  under  the  scourge  of  truth  and  freedom  im- 
posed on  US,  as  a  cuise,  in  the  last  moments  of  its  ezisteoce,  to 
try  whether  the  demon  of  reaction  might  not,  by  his  means,  be 
conjured  up,  — the  ministry  summoned  this  Ban  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  ministry 
as  to  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  order  in  Croatia. 
The  ministry  at  the  same  time  called  upon  him  to  present  the 
demands  of  the  Croats,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  grant 
every  just  demand,  if  it  came  within  their  power ;  if  not,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  lay  a  bill  to  this  tmoi  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  to  make  Its  acceptance  the  condition 
of  their  continuance  in  office.  The  Ban  did  not  appear  ;  he  ob> 
stinately  rejected  the  sammons,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
VOL.  L.— 4th  b.  vol.  zt«  no,  II.  26 
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of  the  rebellious  party  in  Croatia,  openly  proclaimed  the  npaiA* 
tkui  of  that  country  irom  the  Flungarian  crown. 

**  I  do  not  deny  that  Croatia  has  special  grievances  which  have 
Dot  yet  been  redressed  ;  but  for  these  neither  the  iiallou  nor  the 
ministry  is  responsible.    These  grievances  are  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  fomier  govemment  The  oatioD  has  always 
made  these  griefs  its  own,  and  has  attempted  by  eyerr  means  to 
obtain  their  redress,  as  that  of  their  own  grievances.   The  desire 
to  take  instant  measures  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances  was, 
indeed,  one  of  tlic  motives  which  induced  us  to  call  upon  Jella- 
chid),  as  tiiL'  Ban  named  by  his  Majo??y,  to  enter  into  an  under- 
standing Willi  the  ministry;  for  the  ministry  considered  ilsclf  not 
merely  empowered,  but  bound,  wherever  the  law  had  ix;en  vio* 
kted,  to  reinstate  it  in  its  integrity.   The  Ban  has,  however,  by 
his  rebellion,  out  off  the  ministry  from  all  possibility  of  making 
known  to  the  Croats  its  decisions  in  regard  to  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  by  the  diet  of  the  province  in  1845.  Yet 
the  mini'^trv,  under  these  circumstances,  neglcctc  i  nothing  which 
could  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  quiet  in  Croatia  and  the  fron- 
tier districts.    The  last  diet  gave  the  frontier  distnriii  ti  c  right  of 
represeulauoa.    Tiiey  obUiiacd,  therefore,  a  rtghl  wiuch  they 
had  never  possessed  since  the  military  organization  of  the  fron* 
tier.   The  ministry  has  not  only  taken  every  measure  which  laj 
in  its  power  for  causing  this  to  go  into  effect,  hut  has  left  nothing 
untried  by  which  it  could  hope  to  conciliate  the  population  of  the 
frontier.    It  has  commissioned  General  Ilrabowszky  as  Royal 
Commissary,  and  empowered  bim  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frontier  the  property  of  the  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  urbarial  tenants  in  Hungary  proper. 
It  empowered  him  to  abolish  the  rohot  due  to  the  state ;  it  em- 
powered him  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  the  exercise 
of  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded ;  it  empowered  him  to  afford  every  facility 
for  free  migration.    At  the  same  time,  the  ministry  summoned 
the  poople  to  choose,  according  to  communitios  or  districts,  men 
w  ho  should  lay  before  the  ministry  tho  \vishLS  of  the  people,  that, 
if  any  thing  yet  remained  which  could  jusity  be  accorded  lo  them, 
the  ministry  might  immediately  grant  it.    These  unfortunate, 
deluded  people  have  answered  with  riot  and  insurrection,  so  that 
there  has  been^  opportunity  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  benefi- 
cial measuree  on  "which  the  ministry  resolved  weeks  ago.  .....  • 

In  a  word,  we  have  neglected  nothing  consistent  with  t!ir  free- 
dom  and  rights  of  tho  nation  to  effect  a  conciliation.  I  hrro  has 
not,  therefore,  been  the  slightest  cause  given,  either  by  the  min- 
istry or  the  nation,  for  the  Croatian  rebellion. 

^  Truly  it  is  a  strange  thing.    When  a  nation,  believing  it  has 
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too  Hute  freedom,  takes  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  greater,  it  is 
a  doubtful  game ;  for  such  arms  are  doQble-ed|ed.  Yet  this  I 
can  understand.    But  when  a  people  says,      Your  freedom  is 

too  great  for  me  ;  I  do  not  want  what  you  give  me ;  I  go  to 
bo  A'  rfown  uader  the  old  abfiolutism,*  —  ibis  is  what  1  cannot 

understand." 

Tbe  bill  for  a  levy  of  men  and  contribution  of  money 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  was  passed  by  the  diet 
But  the  ministry  (lid  not  rea?c  their  ofTorts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  accommodation.  Tiiese  efibrts  were 
without  succesy.  Jellachieh  diMiianded,  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  suspension  of  his  hostil''  preparati<ins,  the  re- 
linquishment, on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  of  the  con- 
cession obtained  I'rom  tlie  king  in  March,  ol  a  separate 
ministry  for  war  and  finance.  The  news  received  in  the 
last  of  July,  of  the  successes  of  Radetsky  in  Italy,  having 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  Austrian  government,  the 
disguise  which  had,  for  some  weeks,  been  less  carefuUv' 
maintained,  was  now  laid  aside.  Supplies  were  forward- 
ed to  Jellachieh  with  scarcely  the  affectation  of  conceal- 
ment. Id  tbe  last  week  of  August,  the  imperial  troops, 
tinder  the  command  of  Hrabowszky,  marched  towaids 
Zagrab,  at  the  summons  of  Jellachieh,  and  placed  them* 
selves  under  his  standard.  On  the  31st  of  August,  the 
troops  of  the  Ban  took  possession  of  the  free  port  of 
Flume,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Croatia. 
On  the  same  day  an  autograph  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Palatine  of  flnngar}'  by  the  king,  expressing  his  ap- 
pr(>hnti<i!i  of  an  accornpaTivinir  memorial,  drawn  uj)  by 
the  \  i<  nil  I  ministry,  in  wliicii  it  was  declared  that  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Hungarians  in  March  were 
illegal,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  that  the  king  had,  coutjc- 
quently,  exceeded  ids  powers  in  granting  them.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  Jellachieh  \s  as  reinstated  in  his  office 
of  Ban,  and  in  all  his  dignities,  civil  and  military.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  be  passed  the  Drave,  and  be> 
san  the  invasion  of  Hungary  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
forces.  The  war  which  ensued  is  the  war  which  is  treat- 
ed of  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  ISSO, 
in  the  article  entitled  **The  War  of  Races  in  Hun* 

The  view  which  the  writer  in  the  North  Americao 
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takes  of  this  war,  and  by  which  he  jDstifies  the  title 
which  he  has  mven  to  his  article,  is,  that  it  was  a  contest 
between  the  Magyars  and  the  other  races  inliabiting 
Hungary,  from  September,  1848,  until  April,  1849 ;  that 
it  first  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
after  the  publieation  of  the  Hniigarian  manifesto  of  April, 
1-^49,  deelnring  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
from  the  throne;  whieh  nirniifesto  was  called  forth,  ;tc- 
cordine:  to  him,  by  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  const jui- 
tion  ot  Olliuuiz,  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Jo^>epb,  in  March,  1849.  Up  to  this  period,  he  represents 
the  Austrian  government  as  favoring  now  one,  now  the 
other,  of  the  contending  parties,  as  appeared  most  ser- 
viceable to  its  interests  at  the  time.  These  views  are 
set  forth  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  principal  fea^ 
tares  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Ke viewer  opens  his 
subject. 

**  ThotiL'h  the  war  in  TTnn'inry  bec;an  as  early  as  Sep'onibor, 
1818,  a  declaration  ot  intiependence  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  diet  til!  the  middle  of  April,  1819.  In  the  inter- 
vening months^  though  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  contest 
was  waged  with  great  exasperation  on  both  sides,  it  had  the  as* 
peet  of  a  civil  war  between  dtflerent  portions  of  the  same  em- 
pire, the  weight  of  imperial  authority  being  thrown  altematety  on 
either  side,  according  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict  caused 
the  one  or  the  otiier  party  to  adopt  a  position  which  was  more 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  Thus  Jfllarhich  and 
his  army  were  at  first  denounced  by  the  imperial  isis  as  rebels; 
andy  after  the  Sclavonic  rebellion  in  Bohemia  had  been  crushed 
by  tfte  hombardment  of  Prague,  the  Autlrian  Mmhal  Hrahow* 
sfri',  commenced  a  campaign  agaitai  the  faxiorere  of  that  rebellion 
in  Crottiia  and  Selavonia  alsot  while  the  Hunganans,  acting  on 
the  side  of  the  impcriahsts,  menaced  the  same  countries  with  in- 
vasion from  the  north."  —  Xi,  A,  Reviewt  Jaouaiy,  1850,  pp. 
79,80. 

There  was  no  vacillation,  or  appearance  of  vacillation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  government,  during  the  period 
of  which  the  Reviewer  speaks.  From  the  time  that  the 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary  were  complet- 
ed, absolute  submission,  the  resignation  of  the  conces- 
sions of  March,  the  surrender  of  the  independence  of 
their  country,  were  the  only  conditions  on  which  Austria 
would  offer  peace  to  the  Hungarians.  The  events  which 
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the  Beviewer  cites  ae  taking  place  between  September, 

1848,  and  April,  1649,  and  from  which  he  infers  the  un* 
decided  conduct  of  Anstria  during  that  period,  actually 
took  place  in  the  period  which  intervened  between 
March,  1848,  —  when  the  Hungarians  accomplished  their 
peaceful  revolntioii,  — and  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
period  during  which  the  Austrian  government  was  still 
obliged  to  temporize,  and  to  disavow  in  public  the 
measures  which  it  directed  in  secret.  The  prfK'Inrnation 
by  which  Jeilachich  was  declared  a  rebel  bt  iirs  date  the 
lUih  of  June,  1848.  Hrabowszky  was  appointed  Royal 
Commissary  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  consequence  of 
the  illegal  and  arbitrary  procccdin;rs  of  Jelhicliich,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1848.  This  coniiiii»?»juii  was  renewed  and 
confirmed  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  Jeilachich  was  de- 

Sosed  from  his  office.  Hrabowszky  resigned  his  troops  to 
ellachich  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1848. 

**  But  the  Austrian  cabinet,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "soon 
found  that  Jeilachich  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  K'jssuth,  and 
that  the  Sclavonians  were  disposed  lo  be  more  loyal  subjects  than 
the  Magyars.  1^  tt  Budden  shift  of  policy,  therefm^  the  Croats 
were  taken  into  mvor,  and  their  redoubtable  Ban,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  put  down  the  in- 
•urrection  in  Hungary.*'  —  p.  60. 

The^ppointment  of  Jeilachich  as  Boyal  Commissary  in 
Hungary,  with  fall  powers,  civil  and  military,  was  made 
public  on  the  3d  of  October,  1848.  Of  the  events  enu* 
merated  by  the  Reviewer  as  occurring  during  the  months 
which  intervened  between  September,  1848,  and  April, 

1849,  this  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  the  spe* 
cified  period. 

Still,"  proceeds  the  Reviewer,  the  Hungarians  did  not  de- 
clare their  independence  of  Austria,  till  the  young  emperor  pro- 
claimed a  new  and  very  liberal  constitution  for  ail  his  subjects, 
of  whatever  race,  language,  or  province,  in  March,  1649.'*-* 

p.  80. 

The  Hungarians  have  always  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence of  Austria.  The  attempts  of  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment  to  subvert  that  independence  have  been  the  cause 

of  the  struggle  of  three  centuries,  which  they  have  main- 
tained nc^ninst  their  kind's  of  thr  bonse  of  Hapsburg. 
The  jealous  watcbiuloess  witix  which  they  guarded  their 

26* 
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rights  was  lolled,  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  subtle  policy  of 
Maria  Thercsia ;  but  when  her  son,  Joseph  the  Second, 
attempted  to  govern  Hungary  as  a  province  of  the  Austri- 
an dominions,  tlio  nation  rose,  forced  him  to  recede  from 
hiij  pr<'ti  iisions,  and  revoke  his  illegal  edicts.  On  tlie  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Leopold  the  Second,  the  t^rother 
of  Joseph,  in  1790,  the  Hungarians  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  him  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  The  tenth  article  of  the  acts 
passed  by  the  diet  of  1790,  and  sauctioued  by  the  king, 
is  as  follows ;  — » 

"  Hungan,^  is  a  free  and  independent  kiiifrdom,  in  no  way  sub- 
ordinate to  any  other  people  or  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  governed 
by  its  lawfully  crowned  king,  not  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  other  hereditary  dominions,  but  according  to  its  own  iaws, 
rights,  and  customs.** 

When,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  First,  the 
succppsoruf  Leopold,  attempted  to  c^orern  TTung'arv  "ac- 
cording to  the  customs  ot  the  other  hereditary  clomia- 
ions,"  the  atteni]>t  was  vigorously  and  successfully  re- 
pelled. He  was  forced  to  recognize  the  fact,  that,  lliongh 
emperor  in  Austria,  he  was  only  the  coii^tilutionai  king  of 
Hungary.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  Hungarians  obtained 
the  recognition,  in  the  fullest  terms,  of  the  indepe;idence 
of  their  country,  and  secured,  as  they  believed,  not  merely 
the  verbal  recognition,  but  the  actual  possession,  of  their 
oonstitational  rights,  by  the  fonnatioa  of  an  independent, 
responsible  Hungarian  ministry. 

It  was  this  independence,  thus  gaaranteed,  that  the 
Hungarians  were  resolved,  at  every  other  sacrifice,  to 
maintain;  it  was  this  independence  that  the  Aastrian 
government  was  resolved,  at  whatever  cost  of  perfidy 
and  violence,  to  snfavert  When  the  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  were  completed,  and  the  intention 
of  the  Austrian  government  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  empire  was  apparent, 
the  deputation  vrhicli  was  sent  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to 
malcn  a  hsr  r^)p(»al  to  the  conscience  of  the  king,  while 
they  declared  tlieir  niishaken  loyalty  to  his  person,  firm- 
ly ;i>>erted  the  indcjUMideuce  of  their  country  as  regarded 
Austria,  rernindin£(  liim  that  Hungary  was  " not  a  prov- 
ince conquered  by  force  of  arms,  but  a  free  country, 
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-whose  independence  be  had  himeelf  confinned  and  ratt* 
fied  by  hie  coronation  oath." 

In  the  protest  issned  by  the  Hungarian  diet  against 
the  arrangement  made  in  the  imperial  family,  on  the 

2d  of  December,  1848,  by  which  Fcrdinana  was  re- 
moved froTTi  the  throne,  and  the  young  prince,  Francis 
Joseph,  a{ipniiiir(l  in  his  place,  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary is  declared  in  the  most  express  terms.  The  follow* 
ing  is  an  extract  irom  this  protest :  — 

^*  Hungary^  and  the  ooantries  and  districts  annexed  to  it,  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  but 

form  an  independent  country,  which  possesses  its  own  constitu- 
tion, nrul  can  only  be  governed  according  to  Its  own  iaws,  framed 
with  the  conseiu  of  the  people." 

No  declaration  of  independence  can  be  more  explicit 
than  this,  made  by  the  diet  on  the  7th  of  Decemberf 
'  1848,  three  months  before  the  publication  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Ollmiitz. 

In  the  Hungarian  manifesto  of  April  14th,  1849,  the 
independpi^ce  of  TTnni:ary  is  asserted,  not  as  a  new 
claim,  but  as  an  existing  fact.  The  object  of  this  mani- 
festo was  to  announce  to  the  rest  of  Kuropp,  and  to  the 
world,  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine 
from  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  to  declare  the  causes 
which  had  compelled  the  Hungarian  nuUon  to  this  act. 
These  causes  are  deeian  J  to  be  the  many  acts  of  treason 
and  perfidy  committed  by  this  house  against  the  Hunga- 
rian nation ;  the  stirring  up  of  insorrection  among  tiie 
people,  with  a  view  to  involve  the  country  in  the  honora 
of  a  civil  war,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  efifect  its  sub- 
jugation ;  the  attempt  to  dismember  the  kingdom ;  the^ 
attempt  to  destroy  the  independent  politicar  existence 
of  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  calline;  in  the 
forces  of  a  foreign  power  to  aid  in  the  aocompfishment 
of  these  objects. 

The  bond  of  connection  which  a  common  sovereign 
had  formed  between  Hungary  and  Aus'tria  was  broken 
by  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  in  December,  1848. 
Francis  Joseph  never  became  lawfully  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  consent  of  the  Hungarian  diet  was  never 
asked  Id  the  arrangement  by  which  he  was  appointed  to 
the  tliroue.    Even  if  he  had  been  the  lawfully  crowned 
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king  of  Hungaiyi  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  smallest 
change  in  the  constitution' without  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  much  less  to  abolish  it  altogether.    The  conatita- 

^ion  of  Ollmiitz,  therefore,  as  regarded  Hungary,  was  a 
nullity.  It  wns  of  importance  only  as  proving  the  inten- 
tion  of  Francis  Joseph  to  destroy  complrtely  the  inde- 
pendent existence  oi  Hnngary,  in  ease  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  ins  dominion  over  that  country 
by  conquest.  The  Ke viewer  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  Hungarians  were  left  in  undistin  ln  d  possession  of 
the  concessions  granted  them  in  March,  1848.  On  the 
same  page  iu  which  he  tells  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  constitution  of  OlUaiitz,  which  incorporated  Hun- 
gary with  the  Austrian  empire,  he  talks  about  the  inde* 
pendenoe  of  the  Hungarians  having  been  amply  secured 
by  the  concessions  of  the  emperor  me  year  before^  eonees" 
sions  which  made  the  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria 
merely  nominal**!  He  can  find,  therefore,  no  other  mo- 
tive for  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Hnngariansi  than  the 
desire  to  enslave  and  oppress  their  countrymen  of  difier> 
ent  laoe,  while  Austria,  according  to  him,  engages  "  in  a 
crusade  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  liberal  constitution 
on  fendal  and  aristocratic  Hungary"  (p.  121).* 

As  the  account  quoted  above  p.  304)  of  the 

cliaracter  of  the  Hungarian  war  from  September,  1848, 
to  April,  1849,  ]^  the  very  first  statement  made  in  regard 
to  it  by  the  Nort  li  American  Reviewer,  and  im mediately 
follows  ins  announcement  of  his  authorities,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  here,  at  least,  they  will  be  found  to  sus- 
tain him.    Let  us  consult  upon  this  point  Be  Langs- 

^  *  The  constitution  of  Ollmatz  was  not  more  popular  with  Slavoniaot 
than  with  Ma^yara.  The  following  account  of  its  reroption  ia  Ctottlia  w 
taken  from  the  Rt^rue  de^  Deux  Mondfs  for  .September,  Ics4'.» :  — 

••Austria  begins  lo  f««l  llio  embarraasiuents  of  the  charter  of  OllinQtz. 
We  have  already  seTerai  times  civen  our  opinion  of  lUh  chartrr.  Instead 
of  the  inf!ivi<h!!il  crowns  of  Hungry,  Bolieiiiia,  Croatia,  rriilJicia,  A:c., 
there  iti  now  only  one  crown,  the  imperial  diadem  uf  Austria,  worn  by  a 
prince  who  is  no  longer  the  feudal  lovereign  of  subjects  independent  of 
vnrh  otlit  r,  fiiit  the  rhief  of  a  gront  administration  in  which  they  are  all 
melted,  the  first  emnloyi  of  a  vast  bureaucratic  hierarchy  which  indoaea 
them  all  in  ita  meenea,  withoot  diatiaetion  of  tongue  or  race.  Tltia  ia  tiie 

prt'sent  w^hich  was  inaili  to  the  Slavonians,  Pf»  jealous  of  tlieir  origin,  as 
aoon  as  they  had  been  driven  from  the  diet  of  Kremsier.  The  present  ia 
not  accepted  without  resistance.  The  national  council  of  the  Croatiaoa, 
which  deliberates  at  Agram,  has  broken  openly  with  the  Baa  Jellicllicb| 
who  ia  tmpoaiog  upon  it  bj  force  the  Auatnan  oonciitataoD." 
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doHTi  one  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  writer  of 
^  The  War  of  Baces."  In  an  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  MondeSf  dated  October  15,  1848,  De  Langsdorlf 
speaks  expressly  of  the  war  then  going  on  in  Hungafy, 
as  a  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary.   He  says :  — 

"  The  quarrel  between  the  Croats  and  the  Magyars  has  now 
become  the  war  between  Austria  and  Hunfjary,  and  the  Ban  of 
Croatia,  named  Lieutcnant-General  of  the  Emperor,  commands, 
by  this  title,  the  Austrian  troops  which  have  maiched  from  the 
Drave  towards  the  Danube.^ 

The  following  is  the  acronnt  oiven  by  De  Lani^^sclorflf 
of  the  progress  of  events  from  March  to  September,  1818. 
We  would  request  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
fire  reading  the  words  of  one  who  has  no  intention  of 
making  a  representation  favorable  to  the  Hungarians. 

The  period  whose  principal  events  we  recount  may  be  thus 
divided : —  1st.  From  the  16th  of  March, the  date  of  the  revolution, 
until  the  5lh  of  July,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  diet.  The 
Austrinn  rrovernment,  broken  by  blow  after  blow  in  Its  own  capi- 
tal, re[)ellcd  in  Italy,  fugitive  ai  hinspruck,  drops  the  reins,  and 
delivers  itself  up  williout  resistance  to  all  tbe  demands  of  the 
Hungarians.  2d.  In  July  and  Au^^usi,  resistance  is  organized  at 
Vienna ;  the  opposition  which  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
Hungarian  minbtry  meet  is  encouraged,  or  at  least  tolerated. 
The  two  govemnients  yet  observe  appearances  in  words,  but 
botb  see  that  a  contest  is  inevitable ;  the  contest  is  delayed  until 
the  first  days  of  Septombor.  Hd.  From  ibis  period,  hostile  reso- 
lutions are  taken  on  both  sides  ;  mufii[(  sioes  call  to  nrms.  In  the 
first  week  of  September,  Jeilachich  takes  tbe  command  of  all 
the  imperial  troo|»  asiembled  in  the  three  counties  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia.  The  Austrian  Marshal  HrabowBzky,  under  whose 
command  they  were  placed,  resigns  them  to  him  without  com- 
plaint or  lesistance." 

When  the  reader  of"  The  War  of  Races  "  has  advanced 
about  forty-five  pages  in  that  article,  he  will  receive  from 
tbe  Reviewer  himself  a  wholly  different  representation  of 
the  course *of  events  froni  that  given  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  article.  On  page  123,  he  will  learn  that  the  bom* 
baidnient  of  Bragiie— which  according  to  the  first  state* 
ment  occurred  at  some  time  between  September,  1848, 
and  April,  1849— 'took  place  on  the  "ISth  of  June." 
Following  the  course  of  the  Reviewer's  nairationi  it  will 
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appear  tiiat  JeUaobicb  was  proohtimeci  a  traitor,  aiid  Hra- 
bowBxky  oonnniasioned  to  act  in  Croatia  and  SktTonia, 
at  aome  time  between  the  bombardment  of  Prague  and  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  Batthyinyi  and  Jella- 
chich  "  in  July,  1848."  The  "  sudden  shift  of  policy  "  by 
which  "  the  Croats  were  taken  into  favor,  and  their  re* 
doubtable  Ban  commissioned  to  put  down  the  insurrec 
tion  in  TTungary"  (p.  80),  took  plnrf>,  according  to  this 
Focond  account  (p.  12'*)),  soon  iifter  this  meeting  between 
Batthyanyi  and  Jeliacbich  in  July. 

^  A  cooferenee  between  Jellaehieh  and  Batbiany  at  Vienna, 
in  July,  1848,  only  showed  that  the  hosUlity  of  the  two  races  was 

implacable.  When  ihey  so pn rated,  the  lotier  exclaimed,  *  Wo 
shall  meet  again  on  the  Drave,^  the  northern  boundary  of  Croa* 
atia.  Nf>i'  nnswcred  Jeliechich,  *  but  on  tl)e  Danube.'  The 
Ban  then  pruceciieti  to  Innspruck,  where  he  satisfieH  his  royal 
master  that  his  countrymen  would  gladly  continue  ihcir  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Austria,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  language,  and  to  enjoy  those  rights  which  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  all  his  subjects.  To  coatend  against  them,  he  said, 
was  only  to  assist  the  Magyara ;  for  if  subdued,  they  must  be* 
come  subjects  of  Hungary,  which  country  now  retained  only  a 

nominal  connection  with  the  empire,  <fcc  These  reasons 

appearing  conchj^^ivp,  the  emperor  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to 
change  sides^  to  unite  the  imperial  forces  with  those  he  had  just 
before  denounced  as  reheU^  and  to  commi^aion  the  Ban  Jella" 
€hich  himself ^  the  chief  rebels  to  put  down  l&s  tiistiiTeclfoii 
Hungary:^  —  N.  A.  Review^  Vol.  LXX.  pp.  1S4, 125. 

What  insurrection  the  Ban  could  tiud  in  IInn<^r\'  to 
put  down,  unless  it  was  tliat  of  the  Servians,  or  the  one 
which  he  was  himself  cngasfed  hi  ioinenting,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  show.  The  Reviewer  himself  has  not  in- 
timated, that,  up  to  this  time,  any  insurrectionary  act 
had  been  committed  by  the  Hungarians,  or  that  they 
had  even  made  preparation  to  repel  invasion.  The 
measnres  taken  by  the  diet  for  the  defence  of  the  conn* 
liy,  which  he  proceeds  to  relate,  were,  acoonling  to  his  ' 
own  acoonnt,  made  after  the  armngement  had*  been  con- 
cluded by  which  the  Ban  was  to  invade  Hnngaty  with 
the  imperial  forces. 

*'  This  arrangement,  however,"  proceeds  the  Reviewer,  "  was 
kept  secret  for  a  time,  to  await  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the 
Mugyurs.'*  —  p.  125. 
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Id  the  article  on  **  The  PolitioB  of  Europe,"  the  Review- 
er offers  aootber  reason  for  this  secrecy : » 

"It  is  not  surprising  liial  the  Austrian  ministers  should  at  last 
open  their  eyes  to  tins  state  of  things,  and  resolve  upon  a  sudden 
change  of  measures ;  but,  with  ihcir  usual  lorluutut  policif^  they 
kepi  this  resotuiion  Hcret  as  long  as  they  eouid,  in  order  to  lake 
the  Magyars  unawares,**     JV.  if.  Review^  Vol.  LXX.  p.  S05. 

I>eaving  onr  renders  the  choice  of  motives  for  Austrian 
dissiiinilation  which  the  Reviewer  oficrs  them,  we  pro- 
ceed with  his  narration. 

But  this  haughty  and  imperious  rscst*'  he  continues*  waited 
for  no  compiomifle*** 

The  Hungarian  ministiyt  who  had  from  the  first  used 
every  effort  to  avert  from  their  orfuntry  the  horrors  of 
war»  and  to  take  from  Austria  all  pretext  for  armed  in« 
vasion,  did  not  cease  from  their  exertions,  even  after 
the  designs  of  the  Austrian  government  were  no  lonoer 
doubt  fill.  The  conference  which  Batthy&nyi  had  with  Jel- 
iachich in  July,  at  Vienna,  took  place  more  than  a  month 
after  the  interview  between  Jeliachich  and  the  emperor  at 
Innspruck  (June  19th),  and  a  fortnight  after  the  diet  had 
passed  the  measure;?  for  the  defeticc  of  the  country,  which 
the  Reviewer  cites  in  proof  that  the  Iliingarians  "waited 
for  no  compromise."  In  this  conference  Batthyanyi  re- 
qncBtcd  Jeliachicli  to  name  the  demands  of  the  Croats. 
The  J^an  refused  to  eiiter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
Hungarians  until  they  relinquished  the  concesbions  made 
them  by  the  king  in  the  month  of  March,  of  a  separate 
ministry  for  the  departments  of  war  and  fiiiant  c;  lie  de- 
manded tiiat  these  departments  should  be  once  more 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Austrian  ministry.  Bat- 
thyanyi replied,  that  this  was  a  question  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria*  and  onoe  more  desired  Jeliachich  to 
name  the  desires  of  the  Croatian  people.  The  Ban,  in 
his  character  of  champion  of  the  unity  of  the  Austrian 
empire,'*  remained  obstinate,  and  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  independence  of  Hungary  as  the  condition 
upon  which  he  would  agree  to  suspend  his  hostile  prep- 
amtions.  The  conference  remained,  of  course,  without 
result  Even  after  the  Austrian  government  had  de« 
dared  itself  openly  by  the  retraction  of  the  ooncessiona 
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of  Marcby  aod  while  JeUaehiohy  in  oommand  of  the  impe- 
rial foices,  was  threatening  instant  inyaaion,  the  Hangar 
nana  made  yet  another  attempt  to  avert  the  war,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  their  king.  Even  when  this  had  failed^ 
and  the  invasion  of  the  country  had  already  began,  they 
did  not  desist  from  their  etlorU  to  t'fTcft  nn  accommoda- 
tion. They  sent  a  dcpiitatiou  to  lay  their  ran^c  before 
the  Anstrian  diet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nKdiai' ion  of 
that  body.  We  will  frlve  the  account  of  the  failure  of 
this  embassy  in  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
diet,  —  Dr.  Faster,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

**  The  19th  of  September  was  a  mournful  day.  Deputies  from 
the  noble  Hun^rian  nation  knocked  at  the  doors  of  l!ie  Austrian 
diet  and  begged  ndmission.  A  people  desired  to  open  ifieir  hearts 
to  nnolher  peof>N',  i  >  secure  their  mediation  in  order  to  avert  in- 
ex|)ressiblc  calitmiiics.  The  servility  of  the  Centre,  the  heartless- 
ucs^i  and  fanaticism  of  the  Bohemians,  drove  them  from  the  door,<~ 
yes,  drove  them  even  with  insult  •  •  •  • .  Ldhner'e  admirable* 
prophetic  speech  did  not  avail  to  defend  the  noblet  unfortunate 
liagyais  from  the  low  loorn  of  the  Bohemians,  who  on  that 
day  gave  proof  of  a  meanness  such  as  no  other  people  has  ever 
displayed.  "Rieger  spoke  afterwards,  in  Kremsier,  like  a  Jupiter 
Tooans  against  lyranny,  but  in  September  he  himself  behaved 
like  a  mean  tyrant  towards  the  Magyars.  And  the  centmlists, — 
the  servile  souls  who  have  always  the  welfare  of  Austria  in  their 
mouths,^  what  regard  did  they  show  for  the  welfare  of  Austria, 
when  they  give  their  vote  for  the  ezclusioo  of  the  Hungarian 
deputation?*** 

All  the  attempts  to  effect  a  negotiation,  which  the 
Huni^tirians  subsequently  iriadc,  only  proved  lo  them 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  their  couiUiy 
was  the  only  price  at  which  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
peace ;  at  this  ooet  they  cotdd  not  purchase  it. 

We  xetoro  to  the  Mviewer's  acoonnt  of  the  events  of 
July* 

•*  But  this  bnnghty  and  impenou'?  rnce  wailed  for  no  compro- 
mise, and  tiieir  spirits  only  rose  as  the  number  of  their  enemies 
increased.  Their  diet  voted  an  extraordinary  coutnbuuun  uf  a 
hundred  millions  of  florins,  a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men^ 


*  Bdirag  zur  GttckiehU  dor  IfUntr  RewUtUioHf  von  Dr.  Anton  FOfllsr* 
Fkankfbrt  sm  M  sin.  16S0. 
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and  an  issue  of  two  hundred  millions  of  paper  money.   It  wat 
also  proposed  to  lecall  tKe  Hungarian  rMpments  that  were  serv- 
ing under  Badetsky  in  Lombardy ;  but  &s8uth  cried  out,  *■ 
ware  what  you  do !    They  are  Croats  and  Sclavonians  whom 

you  wish  to  recall.'*  The  old  libera!  party  of  the  constitutional  op- 
position in  the  diet,  led  by  such  men  as  Szecheny  and  Deak,  and 
even  Balhiany,  who  was  far  more  radical  in  his  politics,  protested 
against  these  headlong  proceedings,  and  recommended  delay 
and  negotiation ;  but  the  danger  was  imminent,  the  excitement 
wes  inteose,  and,  as  usual  in  such  ceseSt  the  iiinatics  and  uttra* 
ists,  headed  by  Kossuth  and  Szemer^,  carried  every  thing  their 
own  way.** 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  July,  1848,*  that  the  Hungarian 
diet,  on  the  motion  of  Kossuth,  minister  of  finance,  voted 
a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  —  forty  thousand  of 
whpm  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  and  the  rest  in  case 
of  neoessity, — for  the  defence  of  the  eoontry.  Th^ 
likewise  voted  a  contiibatioQ  of  forty*two  millions  of  flo« 
lins  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  troops. 
These  measnres  were  not,  as  the  Reviewer  sappoees,  an 
act  of  open  defiance  to  the  Austrian  government.  The 
schemes  of  that  government  were,  indeed,  no  loiig)er  oon- 
oealed  from  the  Hungarian  ministry.  It  was  now  known 
to  them,  that  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country 
proceeded  from  that  quarter.  They  did  not,  however,  de- 
part from  a  strictly  legal  course.  The  measnrps  which 
•were  proposed  by  the  ministry  and  adopted  by  the  diet,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  were  in  acccirdMnce  with  tlic  royal  will, 
as  expressed  in  th«;  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by 
the  Palatine  (the  Archduke  Stephen),  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  at  the  opening  of  the  diet.  At  the  time  that 
Kossutii  oilered  the  motion  for  the  levy  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  ^rant  of  money  for  their  support,  he 
aimoonced  his  intention  of  afterwards  preparing  a  plan 
for  laising  a  portion  of  the  amount  voted,  either  by  loan 
or  an  issue  of  paper  money ;  he  laid  his  plan  befofe  the 
diet  in  August,  and,  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  an  issue 
of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  paper  money,  against  a 
deposit  of  five  millions  in  specie,  was  deciieed.  The 


*  ?^i!;igyi,  .V  Magyar  Fi'rradnfom  Tort^nete^  03.  Schutte,  Ungam  und 
der  Lngarudu  Ummongigkutskrugf  II.  (>d-bO.  Frev,  Ludwi£  Kossulk 
md  U»gmmMnmittua9takkii§»  1.87. 

VOL.  u  — 4tb  s.  voim  XV.  ifo.  11.  27 
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amount  of  the  Iflsoe  incieaaad  to  nxty-ooe  iiiiIlioiifl» 
towatds  the  end  of  Angiut,  when  the  invaaoo  of  the 
eoontrj  was  daily  expected  to  take  place. 

The  objectlonB  offered  by  Koseath  to  the  proposal 
for  the  recall  of  the  Huogarian  troops  serving  in  Italy 
were  made  in  his  speech  of  the  20th  of  July,  when 
the  royal  demand  for  recmits  for  the  army  in  Italy 
was  nnder  debate  in  the  diet  The  reader  will  find  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe,*** 
referring  to  the  proceedings  in  th(.  dirt  on  that  day, — 
nine  days  after  the  pn-^sinrj  of  the  me;isnres  for  the  de- 
fence of  thr  conntry  which  he  here  "supposes  to  have 
been  the  signal  oi  a  liiirtl  rnptnre  w'wh  Anstria,  —  in 
proof  of  the  conservative  dispositious  ol  the  Hungarian 
ministry. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  diet,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  measures 
the  Reviewer  supposes  to  have  been  protested  against 

&^the  old  liberal  party,**  by  8z^h^nyi,t  Beak,  and 
tth^knyi,  were  paMed,  not  only  witboat  opposition, 
bnt  withoot  diaei]0aiott4  When  koisnth  eondoded  hie 
speech  with  a  motion  for  a  levy  of  troope  for  the  defence 
of  the  conntry,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  eqaip- 
ment  and  support,  Paul  Nyary  rose,  and,  almost  before 
the  last  woros  were  pronounced,  said,  in  a  Toioe  which 
resounded  through  the  haU,  ^  We  give  it'*  The  whole 
house  rose,  with  one  unanimous  MegndfukI  (We  give 
it !)  and,  when  the  tempest  of  applause  had  subsided,  the 


•  See  .VorfA  Jimrrirnn  R^ing,  April,  18W),  p.  4[^J.  The  Reviewer  there 
■peAks  of  ihii  dubaiett  the  diet,  on  the  subject  of  recruits  fur  the  army  in 
Italj,  OS  taking  plaro  in  May.  The  diet  WM  not  in  session  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  last  met  at  Preshfirg  ^as  closed  on  the  llih  of 
April.  The  next  diet  was  opened  at  Pest  on  the  5th  of  Jaly.  The  de- 
baleH  OQ  the  Italian  question  took  place  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  In 
the  North  American  Kevicwer's  last  article  on  Hun:;:irv,  the  date  of  thi« 
debate  b  given,  ->  20cA  Jviy,  164ti.  See  JVortk  Amtrutui  RemtWt  Jaou- 
arj,  1851,  p.  23aC 

t  M.  rul^'zkv  (formerlv  Secretary  of  Slate  to  Fondlnand  the  Fifth,  king  of 
Uun^Y),  in  his  introouction  to  Soblesinger's  **  War  in  Hunjnry,"  aaya 
tiMt  ewMb^nji  '*«elod  throughout  in  oeoordaiice  with  his  oouiMigneB ;  w 

minister  front  March,  1848,  until  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  never 
opposed  to  Kossuth  ;  it  was  even  Sz6ch6nyi,  not  Kogstith,  who  originated 
tlie  proposition  in  the  ministerial  cabinet  to  issue  Hungarian  paper  money." 
—  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

X  Sen  Hzil;'<«^yi,  Schfltto,  Fffv,  Ac.  Pc  I  nngsdorfr,  one  of  the  Re- 
Tiewer  s  cliief  authoritiee,  speaks  of  these  measures  as  having  passed 
"hytiwtomathm.**    SmJIm     ite  JIMm,  1ft  Oet^  1648,  p.  m 
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President  anniraneed  that  the  motioii  of  Kossixth  had 
been  adopted  unaniiiioiisly. 

"  It  was  when  defeated  in  debate  on  this  occasion,^"'  continues 
the  Reviewer,  "  that  ihe  noble  Szecheny,  seeing  that  his  iniluence 
was  lost,  and  the  fate  of  his  country  was  sealed  by  the  madness 
of  its  demagogues*  made  an  attempt  upoa  his  own  life.** 

Szechenyi'«  raelanchoiy  derangement,  occasioned  by 
his  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  conntry,  did  not 
overtake  him  until  September,  nearly  two  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  mear*ures  of  the  11th  of  July.  He 
took  a  part  in  the  debates  during  the  month  of  August. 
He  left  Pesth,  on  account  of  the  deranged  state  of  his 
nerves,  on  the  5tb  of  September,  and  his  illness,  in  oon* 
sequence  of  extreme  distress  of  mind,  rapidly  increased, 
until  it  ended  in  derangement* 

"The  magnates  iienerally,"  conlmucs  ilie  Reviowcr,  "aban- 
doned the  cause  uL  lliis  crisis ;  they  would  not  figlU  uguin^t  their 
eountrymcn,  but  neither  could  they  lead  them  onwards  to  certain 
destruction.  They  retiied  to  their  estates,  or  left  the  country. 
Kossuth  and  the  untitled  nobles,  assisted  by  the  peasants  of  their 
race,  alone  provoked  the  ecmtest ;  and  never  did  a  large  body  of 
men  (ight  more  gallaotly  in  support  of  an  unwise,  unjust,  and 
desperate  iHnicrtaking. 

**  Their  situation,  imlt  cd,  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Early 
in  September,  1648,  Jellachich  took  the  command  of  all  the  impc* 
rial  iroopi  in  Croatia  and  SeUnamat  ths  Anttrian  Marthtd 
Hrahewddf  qmeiljf  reHgning  ki$  pott  to  Ami,  and  prepared  to 
era$M  the  Drone  and  nuarch  iqwa  Fuih,"*^ — p«  126. 

On  page  79,  as  we  have  seen,  this  month  of  September 
makes  the  commencement  of  the  period  daring  which  the 
contest  had  the  aspect  of  a  civil  war,  *^  the  weight  of  im> 
penal  antfaority  being  thrown  alternately  on  eiuier  side." 


*  The  aeeoonl  giTen  by  EzkehknyVn  phjticiani  Dr.  Balogh,  of  the  prOf* 
resa  of  his  illoeflSt  h  extremely  affecting.  He  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
toadcd  to  leave  Biida-I'eetli  by  Dr.  Balogh,  who  assured  liim  that  the  only 
hope  of  recovery  lay  ia  an  iniitani  departure  from  the  scenes  of  excitement 
around  him.  Ha  toft,  attended  by  his  physician,  on  tbe  5tb  of  September. 
When  he  had  gone  a  short  distance  frotn  the  <  ity,  he  sprang  from  the  rar- 
riage,  declaring  thai  he  could  out  leave  hi«  post,  but  that  he  would  ri-itjrn  to 
^•with  his  countrymen.  He  was  taken  oack  to  the  carriage  almost  br 
force.  On  his  journey,  his  diHense  rapidly  gained  ground,  fits  of  deep  mel- 
aoeboly  aJtematiog  with  accesaea  of^  frantic  despair,  until  his  reason  was 
complAtoly  oTertbfown.  See  A*  Magmar  ForradMlcm  Firfiai  {Tk9  Mm 
^lfaiiiMfwimAMMrfitfMii),8siU^itt».  Pmii,1860. 
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Bat  bere  we  find  that,  early  in  that  month,  the  arrange- 

ment made  at  Innspruck  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  Jellachich  then  took  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops,  and  began  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  article  on  "  The  Poli- 
tics of  Europe,"  he  will  be  presented  with  yet  another 
view  of  affairs.  The  denuncinlion  of  Jellachich  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  conimissioti  of  Hrabowszky,  which,  in 
The  War  of  Races  "  arc  enumerated  among  the  act.s  of 
the  Aubirian  government  that  prove  the  vacillation  of 
that  government  durinj^  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween September^  184H,  and  April,,  1849,  are  hrought  for- 
ward, ui  "  The  Politics  of  Europe,''  to  prove  that  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Magyars  were  firm  allies  during  the 
^fring"  and  summer  of  184o. 

"  The  Imperialisls  and  Magyars  acted  as  firm  and  indepi n  lent 
alUes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1848,  the  latter  i^iaving 
achieved  a  Yirtual  independence.  .....  Austria  and  the  Magyars 

aeled  as  allies  in  a  reciprocity  of  senrioss.  Kotaatb  and  im 
party  sent  40,000  troops  to  assist  tbs  empsfor  iaerusbiog  his  rs- 
Tolted  subjects  in  Lombardy ;  PerdinsDd,  in  returB«  denounoad 
Jetlachichand  Raiachich,the  Croatians  and  ihe  Servians,  as  rebels 
when  they  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Magyar  yoke,  and  sent  one 
of  his  field-marshals,  Hrabowski,  to  command  the  imperiali&l- 
Magyar  force  which  attacked  Cariowuz.'^  —  JV.  A.  Review,  Vol. 
LXX.  p.  503. 

The  sudd'Mi  shift  of  policy,  whicli  on  page  80  is  repre- 
bciiled  as  terminating,  at  some  indetinite  period  between 
September,  1848,  and  A])nl,  iS-PJ,  the  vacillation  of  the 
Austrian  governmi  iii  {ante,  p.  305)  which  (on  page  1'2d) 
is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  vote  of  the  diet  (July 
11,  1848)  for  the  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  oonntry,  —  a  measore  instigated,  as  the 
Reviewer  there  says,  by  this  inerease  in  the  number  of 
their  enemies  {anUe^  p,  312),^  is  on  page  505  asserted  to 
have  taken  place  in  Angost 

Bui  111  August  the  Austrian  minislry  began  to  ^e  tliat  they 
had  committed  a  great  miatake  id  allying  the  imperial  cause  with 
the  Magyars  ratmr  than  with  the  Sclavonians,**  die.  **Aniis 
and  eDcouiagsment  were  sscretly  furnished  to  the  Croatians  and 
Ssrvians,  and  a  plan  of  conduct  wo$  probably  arranged  by  the 
Ban  Jellachich  on  his  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Inn^ruck  tn  Am* 
gust:'  —     A.  Reoieiot  YoL  LXX.  pp.  505,  506. 
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In  his  last  artiele  npon  Hungary  (Jannaiy,  1851),  the 
Reviewer  brushes  away,  without  ceremony)  the  several 
theories  he  has  propounded  in  his  preceding  ones.  The 
prodamation  by  which  JeUachich  was  declared  a  traitor» 
— -  this  prodamation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adduced 
in  the  opening  of  "  The  War  of  Races"  in  proof  of  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Austria  between  September,  1848, 
and  April,  1849,  —  this  proclamation  which  in  "  The  Poli- 
tics of  Europe  "  (p.  502)  formed  the  emperor's  share  of  the 
**redprocity  of  services"  which  took  place  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  during  the  sprinc^  and  summer  of  1818, 
—  wa?,  according  to  the  Kevicwer's  latest  supposition, 
never  issued  by  Fcrdinnnd  at  alL  This  document  is  now 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery.  The  Reviewer  has  been  con- 
verted to  this  belief  by  the  following  passage  from  Ck»unt 
Mai  lath. 

The  Magyar  ministry  tried  in  vain  various  means  to  bring 
/  the  Ban  into  subjection.  He  was  summoned  to  Buda-Pesth  ;  he 
did  not  comu.  A  royal  commissioner,  General  Hrabowsky,  was 
orderod  iato  Crostia ;  bat  he  was  not  disposed  to  ester  the  prov* 
iocs.  The  Ban  was  called  lo  Innspnick  to  siwwer  for  his  con- 
duct ;  he  obeyed,  and  soon  conTinced  the  emperor  that  he  wished 
only  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy  and  the  dynasty.  On  his 
journey  home,  be  lenrned  from  a  newspaper  that  he  wasdepn<jed  ; 
but  Crontia  continucri  to  obey  him,  and  soon  a  royal  ordinance 
appeared  which  reinstated  him  in  his  dignity  and  ojjice.  This 
deposition  of  the  Baa  vvus  one  of  the  most  enignmiicai  occurren- 
ces of  the  time.  Of  the  numeioos  reports  which  were  circulated 
in  refeieooe  to  it,  the  most  probable  one  is,  that  the  President  of 
the  Magyar  ministry,  who  w^is  for  some  time  in  lanspruck,  hy 
some  unknown  means,  obtained  the  emperor's  signature  to  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then,  wilbout  the  emperor's  knowlcrlc^e, 
filled  it  out  with  the  deposition  of  tbe  Ban.  Tbis  report  was 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  not  the  sJigh/rsI  protest  was 
made  hy  the  Hungarian  minisLry  wfien  the  Ban  continued  in  the 
txeaUimofhis  ojice ;  the  Magyar  ministiy  drseded  any  thorough 
ioYestigatioQ  of  tbis  matter.^'  —  Mail&th,  as  cited  in  tbe  N»  JL 
Jtesieiv,  Jantuury,  1851,  pp.  221,828. 

Why,  we  would  ask,  was  the  Ban  reinstated  if  he  had 
never  been  deposed?  The  royal  ordinance  by  which 
he  was  reinstated  appeared  on  the  4th  of  September, 
when  all  the  preparations  for  the  attack  npon  Hnngary 
were  completed,  and  five  days  before  the  actnal  invasion 
of  the  oonntry.   In  this  second  decm^  the  authenticity  of 
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tiiefimtiseqiUeitljfeoogBiied  Tin  king  tfau  eKprnflea 
himaelf:— > 

**It  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  to  my  paternal  heart,  that  I 
OKO  ratraet  that  sentence  which  I  wai  induced  to  pronounce,  in 
my  mnifealo  of  llw  IM  of  Jim  last,  in  regard  to  an  mquiry  to 
bo  instituted  ogpunst  yoa,  and  in  regard  to  your  tempomiy  to* 
moval  from  the  dignity  of  Ban,  and  from  all  military  offices,  upon 
the  ground  of  a  supposition  which  finds  the  fuUosi  lefutation  in 
your  tried,  loyal  do?otioo«"  * 

In  regard  to  the  ^\facty  that  not  the  slightest  prot^ 
was  made  by  the  Huogarian  ministry  when  the  Ban 
oonttnned  in  the  execution  of  his  office,"  in  which 
Count  Mailath  finds  confirmation  of  the  "report"  that 

Batthyanyi  was  guilty  of  the  forgery  of  the  deerep  by 
which  Jpllachich  was  deposed,  the  Reviewer  iniijht  him- 
self have  lurnished  the  confutation  ol  this  argunii  nt.  In 
the  memorial,  dated  July  4th,  prp'^ented  by  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  to  the  ArchdukL'  Su  phcn,  from  which 
the  Reviewer  gives  an  extract  on  the  next  j^ag^e  of  his 
K^view  to  that  on  which  he  quotes  Count  Maiiutb|  is 
found  the  following  passage:  — 

"  We  now  come  to  the  second  ])oiiu,  which  we  commend  to 
the  special  attention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  John. 
It  is  this,  that  his  Majesty  can  coosider  neilhcr  the  deputies  of 
the  Apram  Congregation,  held  on  the  5Ul  of  Jllii6«  nor  toe  Baron 
Jellachich  individudly,  as  represeatatives  of  the  Croatian  nation. 
Not  the  former,  inasmuch  as  his  Majesty,  our  gracious  sovereign^ 
having  declared  the  Agiain  Congregation  of  the  5th  of  June  to 
be  illegal,  his  Imperial  Royal  Highnej?s  cnnnot  treat  the  dcpnties 
of  that  Congregation  as  the  legnl  rrpresentativcs  of  the  Sclavish 
states  without  compromising  ihe  royal  and  legal  declaration. 
Not  the  latter,  since  his  Majesty  has  suspended  Baron  Jellachich, 
on  a  charge  of  rsbellioo,  from  all  military  and  civil  fonotioos  and 
dignities.  And  on  this  point  we  eannol  enffreu  our  great  nr- 
priee^  that,  in  the  note  of  hie  h^erial-Royal  Uigmieee^  ike 
Baron  JeUachich  is  still  spoken  of  as  ihe  Ban^  a  fact  toe  are  im* 
able  to  reconcile  with  ike  legal  dedaraiiom  af  Mi^eMiy  eur 
grarioiis  sovereign.'*'^  t 

The  Reviewer  finds  an  additional  proof  of  the  spnii* 
ousness  of  the  decree  by  which  Jellachich  was  removed 


*  A  tratmlntion  of  thig  document  ifl  to  !)•  fimnd  IB  Iba  AppMidix  to 
Scbletinffer  B  War  in  Hungary,  p.  323. 
f  8««  Afptndiato  I1b«lrsrmHs^fary,bj  IfssSchlarisfar*^ 
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from  bis  office^  in  what  he  caUB  a  ^  gtoM  mbstaiement 
of  fact  in  the  docoment  itselL"  This  ^  mlwtatement  of 
fact    is  found  in  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  JeUaehich 

had  been  stinimoned  to  appear  befofe  the  emperor,  and 
had  neglected  to  obey  the  rammons.  The  Reviewer 
says,  that 

Towards  the  close  of  it  [the  proclamation  by  which  Jella* 
chieb  was  deposed]  sUusien  is  made  to  the  iaet  that  the  emperar 
had  snrarooned  Jeilaehich  to  come  before  him  tad  defend  his 
oonduet,  which  summons,  it  is  foolithly  alleged^  he  had  refiised 

to  obey."  "  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  he  did  appofir  before  the 
eniperor  at  Innspruck,  in  June,  as  summoned,  and  there  had  aa 
interview  with  the  chiela  of  the  Magyar  ministry,  iiathiany, 
Szecheoy,  Esterhazy,  and  others,  which  interview  terminated 
with  the  celebrated  mutual  defiance ^  We  shall  meet  again  on 
the  Drave  I  *  said  Bathiany.  *  No,^  answered  Jellscbieb,  *  but  on 
the  Danube.^  And  he  kept  his  word.  This  gross  oinstatemeBt 
of  fact  in  the  mstrument  itself  is  alone  enough  to  prove  CoiiDt 
Mnilaih*s  statement,  that  the  whole  document  was  n  forgery,  or 
was  obtained  by  surreptitious  means.'*  *— ZV^  A,  Review,  Jan,, 
1651,  p.  221. 

Jeilaehich  certainly  appealed  at  Innspmck  in  June, 
but  not  until  after  the  decree  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  hi?  office  had  been  issued.  This  decree  is  dated  the 
10th  of  June.  The  interview  which  Jeilaehich  had  with 
the  emperor  at  Innspmck  took  place  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  he  himself  states  in  the  proclamation,  dated  at 
Linsprnck,  which  he  addressed  on  the  next  day  to  the 
frontier  regiments  in  the  army  in  Italy.  The  date  of  this 
interview  is  given  in  two  of  the  works  to  which  the  Re- 
viewer refers  as  authorities  in  his  last  article. 

The  Reviewer  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  so  well  assured  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
tins  notorious"  interview.  Let  the  reader  compare 
with  the  above  account  from  the  North  American  Review 
for  January,  1851,  the  following  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  January,  1850 : 

The  emperor,  who,  in  the  middle  of  May,  had  secretly  left 
his  capiUil  and  iakeo  refuge  at  loospruck,  teropurized  at  hist ; 
but  as  the  ooodoet  of  the  CzedM  at  Prague  grew  more  oalia^ 
geoee,  he  became  more  hostile  to  the  SeJavoman  cause,  and  sum* 
moned  the  Ban  to  meet  him  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct  Jeilaehich  not       nfuad^  but  attended  the 
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SetaToniaQ  diet,  which  he  had  ealled  at  Agram,  where  he  wae 
Ibrmally  elected  Ban  by  that  aawmbly,  having  hitherto  held  his 

office  by  imperial  appointment  The  emperor  then  denoutuid 
him  ax  a  rebels  and  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  o^ees 
and  titles.  The  Anstnan  Marshal  Hrabowsky,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  enforce  these  commands  by  ilie 

invasion  oi  CruaUa  and  Sclavonia  The  hauglity  and  war* 

like  Magyara  would  make  no  terma  with  thoae  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  reTolted  aaljecli,  whom  they  had  ruled  with  ab- 
solute dominion  for  eight  centuries.  A  conference  between 
Jellachlch  and  Bathiany,  at  Vienna^  in  JvJy^  1848,  only  showed 
thai  the  hostility  of  the  two  mccs  was  implacable.  When  they 
separated,  the  latter  exclaimed,  '  We  shall  meet  again  on  the 
Drave,'  the  northern  boundary  of  Croatia.  *  No,'  answered  Jel- 
lachich,  *  but  on  the  Danube.^  The  Ban  then  proceeded  to  Inn' 
tpmdtf  where  he  aatiified  hia  royal  maeter/*  dsc.*  (See 
«ife,p.  810.) 

The  North  American  Reviewer  returned  to  the  subject 
of  Hungary  in  his  article  on  The  Politics  of  Europe," 
because  he  liud  louncl,  as  he  says,  that  "  the  prejudices 
of  some  persons  are  inveterate"  (p.  494).  He  wrote  the 
second  article,  of  course,  to  mainteiii  the  charges  bronsfat 
a^lnst  the  Hongarians  in  the  first  But  we  do  not  mid 
him  making  any  attempt  to  substantiate  the  main  aocu- 
sation,  enforced  br  constant  repetition,  in  The  War  of 
Baces,"  namelv,  that  the  Hungarians  engaged  in  war  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  feudal  instittUions,  He  be- 
gins that  portion  of  his  new  article  which  relates  to 
Hungary,  by  laboring  very  strenuously  quite  a  different 
point ;  namely,  that  they  did  not  wage  war  "  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic";  as  if  this  were  the  question 
at  issue.  We  mjnrd  this  as  fi  qucf^tion  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  one  tliat  concerns  only  the  IIuiii^Mrinns  them- 
selves. We  have  no  idea  that  the  Anicrican  [icople 
will  require,  before  giving  their  sympathies  to  a  struggle 
for  freedom,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  had  for  its  object  the 
foundin^^  nl  a  government  precisely  on  the  model  of  their 
own.  But  since  tlie  Ueviewer  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  devote  five  or  six  paces  to  this  subject,  and  since 
it  has  afforded  him  occasion  K>r  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
rinuation  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  statemeots  contained 
in  the    Brief  Explanatory  Beport,"  published  in  New 

*  Jf*  A,  JImmw,  Jaanaiy,  1660,  pp.  191, 196. 
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York,  by  Governor  Ujhazy,  we  think  it  proper  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  Hungarians  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties,  and  of  their  constitutional  form  of  government. 
The  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a  war  of  de- 
fence. They  left  no  honorable  means  untried  to  avert 
it,  and,  after  its  commencement,  would  willingly  have 
accepted  such  terms  of  accommodation  as  did  not  sacri- 
fice the  independence  of  the  country.  If  the  consent  of 
the  diet  had  been  asked  to  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand 
and  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  —  if  the  young  prince 
had  abandoned  the  iniquitous  scheme  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 
incorporation  o(  Hungary  with  the  Austrian  empire,  — 
if  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  legally  crowned,  and  had 
taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  —  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  permitted  to  wear  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. This  would,  probably,  have  appeared  to  a  majori- 
ty of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  the  wisest  and 
safest  course,  while  it  would  have  been  that  most  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  conduct  of  the  new  emperor  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  through 
a  return  of  the  Austrian  government  to  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  legality,  and  after  the  promulgation  (in  March, 
1849)  of  the  constitution  of  Ollmiitz,  which  annihilated 
the  independent  existence  of  Hungary,  had  proved  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  persist  in  its 
usurpations,  the  diet  passed  a  decree  excluding  for  ever 
every  member  of  that  perjured  and  treason-stained  house 
from  the  throne  of  Hungary.  The  choice  of  a  ruler  now 
devolved  upon  the  people.  The  diet  then  existing  wise- 
ly abstained  from  agitating,  at  this  critical  period,  any 
question  which  could  excite  a  division  of  parties  in  the 
nation.  They  appointed  a  temporary  governor,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  form  of  government  to  be  thereafter 
adopted  to  the  decision  of  the  national  assembly,  when 
the  restored  tranquillity  of  the  country  should  permit  the 
consideration  of  this  question. 

There  had  existed  in  Hungary,  even  from  the  days  of 
March,  1848,  a  party  which  desired  complete  separa- 
tion from  Austria  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
This  party  was  in  a  decided  minority  up  to  the  time  of 
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the  abdication  of  Feidioand  and  the  Illegal  Intranon  of 
Franois  Joseph  npon  the  thione.  The  entife  contempt 
which  was  manifestod  in  thiB  proceeding  for  the  compact 
by  which  the  Hungarian  crown  had  been  Becnrea  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  took  from  royalty  the 
support  which  it  had  hitherto  found  in  the  loyal  nature 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  For  a  time,  indeed,  they  re- 
fused \o  recognize  the  abdication  of  their  king,  and 
fouirht  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Hungary  against  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  But  this  wfis  too  slender  a  fallacy 
for  thcTii  to  clinfT  to  it  long.  The  entire  n  lease  of  Hun- 
gary Iroin  all  foreign  control,  and  the  estabiishiiient  of  a 
government  which  should  have  no  interests  separate  from 
those  of  the  people,  were  ideas  which  tvere  gradually 
ripening  in  the  public  mind.  The  following  extract  from 
the  "  Explanatory  Report "  of  Governor  Ujhazy*  will  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  political  parties  in  the  spring  of 
1^9,  at  the  time  of  the  aaoption  of  the  resolution  expd- 
ling  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lonaine  from  the  thione  of 
Hungary :  — 

A:^  la  all  revoluliuus,  so  m  ours,  there  were  several  par  ilea. 
There  were  some  who  intended  to  wage  this  contest  simply  for 
the  recovery  of  the  constitution  of  1648,  who  wished  io  keep 

open  a  way  of  retreat,  so  that  thev  might,  in  esse  of  sn  unsuo* 

cessful  issue,  fall  back  under  the  Austrian  rule. 

"  Others,  of  whom  I  was  one,  wished  to  sacrifice  their  proper- 
ty nnd  their  blood  for  a  grander,  more  worthy  object,  namely, 
for  a  separation  from  Austria  and  the  founding  of  a  republic. 

In  pureuance  of  this  ardent  wish,  there  was  formed  in  March, 
at  first  m  the  bosom  of  the  diet,  a  Democratic  Republican  Clah, 
which,  holding  public  searioni  and  honoring  me  with  the  presi* 
dency,  had  for  its  object  the  hastening  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  consultation  upon  A  subjects  of  interest  that 
might  occur. 


*  Ladislaus  Uihazy,  Foispau,  or  Supreme  Count  of  the  county  of  S&ro«, 
and  afterwards  Uovemor  of  K<m&rom,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  republican  party  in  Hungary.  An  Austrian  writer,  who  has  published 
some  vuluaieMof  sketches  of  the  leading  men  in  the  UuuKuriun  ruvuiutioo, 
•peaks  of  Ujh&zy  as  a  **  rmemmt  ftooa  the  days  of  Cromwell."  This  writer, 
vhc)>f»  sketches  are,  in  general,  certainly  not  too  fnvornble,  speaks  with 
enUre  respect  of  Ujhazy.  **  Ujhi2y,"  he  sa^a,  was,  apart  from  ois  treason- 
abla  language,  an  ««timabta  enamy.  Ha  navar  want  in  a  aiaak,  but  al* 
waysgn  r  hlmneirout  for  what  ho  was,  —  a  living  relic  of  the  Rakoczy 
tiaoe.  Uts  motto  io  tba  chamber  of  Maanates  was, — *  1  am  not  flattered 
w^a  sbnw  of  ftaadam/  "  0aa  LavUieEnigg,  Ktuiak  muf  acjna  Btrnm* 
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The  memben  of  thb  aociety  veiy  mud  composed  a  majority, 
boUi  iti  the  upper  house  and  the  house  of  representatives,  so  thai 
the  then  existing  governnoent,  the  so-called  Committee  of  Nation* 
al  Defence,  under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Kossuth^  felt  itself  in« 
oifced  to  a  declaration  of  independence. 

"This  resolution  was  solemnly  announced  in  the  cathedral  of 
Dcbreczin,  in  the  presence  of  a  countless  multitude.  Kossuth 
then  deliYered  an  eloquent  discourse,  io  which  he  so  powerfully 
and  vividly  depicted  the  injustice,  treacheiy,  and  perjury,  for 
three  centuries  piactised  by  Austria  upon  Hungary,  that  every 
hearer  uttered  curses  against  that  tyiannical  and  deceitful  house. 

"  On  this  occasion,  Kossuth  was  appointed,  by  one  universal, 
thundering  acclamation,  Governor  of  the  country.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  April.  When,  shortly  aftrr,  the  Gov- 
ernor having  named  his  new  ministry,  its  President,  UurUiulemew 
Szemere,  brought  forward,  with  distinguished  enersy  and  decis- 
ion, his  republican  programme,  there  followed  such  a  lively  ex* 
presston  of  applause  as  I  had  never  before  heard,  and  which 
sufficiently  indicated  how  well  he  met  the  views  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  to  what  maturity*  even  at  that  time*  those  princi* 
pies  had  attained. 

"From  this  decisive  epoch  onward,  the  main  care  of  the 
Huuguriuii  guvernmeut  was  to  place  tiie  administration  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  men  of  purely  republican  sentiments, 
who  fully  approved  the  declaration  of  independence.**— An£ef 
BaepkntUonf  Report^  pp.  5, 

It  is  from  the  statements  made  in  the  above  extract 
that  the  Reviewer  dissents,  and  in  terras  wiiich  imply  an 
imputation  of  intentional  inaccuracy. 

In  the  '  Brief  Explanatory  Beport,*  recently  published  at  New 

York,  under  the  name  of  Governor  T^jhnzy,  it  is  admitted  fp.  5) 
that,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Hutigarians  regained  pcssrssion  of 
their  capiial,  Biida-Posth,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  *  the  dispositions 
of  the  dicL  were  made  purely  in  the  spirit  ot  a  cunstituliuuai  re- 
sistance, and  the  Straggle  was,  SO  to  speak,  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  dethroned  Ferdinand,  against  the  young  usurper,  Fmna 
Joseph/   It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  was  a  party  formed 
among  the  members  of  the  diet,  io  March,  1849,  which  had  for 
its  object  '  a  separation  from  An^trta  and  the  founding  of  a  repub- 
lic,*—two  things  which  liic  writer  seems  to  consider  ns  one  ;  for 
his  language  in  llio  paragraphs  irninedialely  following  clearly 
shows,  —  probably,  as  the  [London]  Kxamincr  suggeiila  ma  sun- 
ilar  case,  from  the  mistranslation  of  a  Hungarian  word,  as  Gov«' 
ttfnor  Ujhazy  is  ignorant  of  our  language, — that  he  thought  the. 
Declaration  odna^endmce  was  the  same  thing  with  the  establish- 
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Mot  of  »  Hf^MU*  He  says,  fiw  iatlMoe,  *  Fkom  thb  dedslfe 
epoch  oowerd,  the  main  care  of  the  Huo^rian  goveraineiit  wea 
to  place  the  admmiitmtkNi  of  the  country  to  the  hands  of  men  of 

purely  republican  sentiments,  who  fully  approved  the  Declarnfion 
of  Tn dependence,''  in  which  tf^  name  of  repnhlir  vol  once  men- 
tioned !  We  ho[)e  the  Kn^Ush  writer  of  tins  {)aiiif)lilpt  made  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  obtain  an  apparent  sanction  of  a  statement 
which  the  Governor's  regard  for  Teracity  would  not  allow  him  to 
make.  But  there  ie  a  aeemiog  tergiTefeatioii  in  this  passage 
which  we  are  iony  to  notice.** — J?«  A,  Jteeitio,  Vol*  LXX.  p. 
488. 

Is  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  ignorant 
tbati  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independenoei  ttft 
name  of  republic  is  not  once  mentioned? 

In  enpport  of  his  extraordinary  insin nations  in  regard 

to  the  veracity  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  "  Ex- 
planatory Report"  of  Governor  Ujhazy,  the  "Reviewer 
brings  forward  a  stLitement  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
parties  in  Hungary  in  1848,  purporting  to  be  dmwn 
from  a  work  l)y  Frey,  entitled  Ludwig  Kossuth  tmd  Un- 
gams  neueste  Geschichte^  which  was  published  in  IVFann- 
heim  in  1849.  The  Reviewer  thus  introduces  Frey  to 
his  readers :  —  ' 

The  position  of  parties  in  the  Hungarian  diet  is  best  explained 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Frey,  in  his  work  published  in  London,  in  August, 
18497  entitled  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Recent  History  of  Hun- 
gary.' We  have  not  seen  this  book,  but  borrow  some  eztncts 
mm  it  from  the  London  AtheiUBuni,  which  says,  *  The  spirit  of 
the  work  is  more  than  republican ;  it  brsatbss  the  hottest  aspira* 
tkws  of  a  party  that  woiship  revolution  as  something  like  a  di- 
vine proce«;f!.'  Its  niithoritv,  ihcrefore,  will  not  be  di??ptitcd  by 
the  sympathizers  wiih  Kossuih  and  his  party,  especially  as  wc 
are  told  that  the  hook  uas  drawn  up  *from  reports  of  the  Pcsth 
National  Assembiy/  or  Hungarian  Diet,  with  the  assistance  of 

Hnogarian  writeia.*  Mr.  Frey  savs:«-  >  !v«'; 

The  Natkmal  AaMmbly  consisted  of  three  partiee ; — LA 

section  of  the  aristocracy  (Magnates),  liberal  on  the  whole,  bot 
firmly  attached  to  the  Austrian  connection ;  2.  A  middle  party, 

inchtdinf^  the  nna  minhfry^  whose  watchword  wn55  the  entire  in- 
dependence of  a  free  Hungary,  if  possible  under  an  Austrian 

*  [Frey  rays  that  hia  work  ts  eoin|Hled  with  die  aMstance  of  Hungarian 
and  Austrian  writers,  and  it  is  thus  quoted  in  the  Atbeneum.   The  pact 

which  Austrinn  writers  have  haH  in  \hf  work  is  n^ipnrcnt.  Froy'p  worK  \n 
valuable  lur  tiic  ducumeuta  and  repurUs  ui  the  debates  in  the  diet  whicii  it 

ooatniM.]  .  .  'vi 
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king,  if  not,  unrler  some  other  sovereign,  or  form  of  sov^  n^ipnty  ; 
3.  An  extreme  radical  or  revolutionary  party,  represented  by 
some  thirty  members.*  " 

The  pas^sni^^p  Avhich  is  here  brought  forw^ard  to  contro- 
vert the  statenient.s  iiiaHe  in  Ujhazy's  "  Report"  in  reirurd 
to  the  i)oaition  of  parlies  in  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Haji^burg  had 
been  decreed,  relates  to  the  position  of  parties  in  the 
Hungarian  diet  in  the  summer  of  1848,  —  before  the  con- 
cessions of  IMar<  h  had  been  arbitrarily  retracted  by  the 
king;  before  the  imperial  forces  had  invaded  the  coun- 
try; before  Francis  Joseph  had  usurped  the  Hungarian 
crown ;  before  the  octroyed  constitution  of  OUmiitz  had 
decreed  the  incorporation  of  Hungary  with  the  Austrian 
empire. 

This  passage,  moreover,  which  the  Reviewer  recom- 
mends to  his  readers  on  the  strength  of  Frey's  "more 
than  republican''  principles,  is  not  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  Frey,  but  from  the  review  of  the  first  volume  of 
bis  work  in  the  London  Atheneeum.  It  is  a  summary 
of  the  deductions  formed  from  it,  by  the  writer  of  that 
review,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Hunga- 
rian diet  in  the  summer  of  I'^H.  It  is  introduced  with 
"we  are  told."  hnt  does  not  purport  to  be  an  extract,  not 
being  distinguished  by  dilierencc  of  type  or  mark  of  quo- 
tation. The  writer  in  the  AthensBum  makes  a  number 
of  extracts  from  the  work  of  Frey,  but  they  are  all  distin- 
guished in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  from  the  rest 
of  the  article.  So  far  as  regards  the  particular  points 
which  the  Reviewer  designs  to  enforce,  the  passage  in 
question  is  not  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Frey. 
The  reference  to  <^  Kossuth  and  his  party,"  in  the  remarks 
with  which  the  North  American  Reviewer  introduces  the 
extract,  and  the  Italics  with  which  he  distinguishes  the 
words  inchidifig^  the  new  wkdsfry^  show  to  what  portion 
of  the  passage  he  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
readers,  and  what  inferences  he  intends  shall  be  drawn 
from  it.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  his  zeal  to  prevent 
Kossuth  and  bis  party  from  being  mistaken  for  republi- 
cans, he  forgets  tliat  this  party,  "  ever  since  it  was  organ- 
ized, has  been  endeavouring  to  effect  a  complete  separation 
from  Austria^  with  a  view  to  the  "  preservation  of  feudal 
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privileges,''*  and  now  indorses,  and  osptclally  recom* 
mends  to  his  leadm,  a  statement  that  this  par^  desired 
the  independence  of  a  free  Hungary,  if  poesibU  under 
an  Austrian  kingly  This  opinion,  however  correct,  is  not 
that  of  the  "  more  than  republican  Frey.f  It  is  not 
apparent  what  bearing  the  opinions  of  that  writer,  or  of 
any  other  penM>n,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  parties  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  summer  of  1848,  can  have  upon  the  accuracy 
of  Governor  Ujhazy*s  statement  in  regard!  to  thp  repub- 
lican sentiments  of  the  men  in  whose  liaads  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  was  plac  ed  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
But  since  the  Reviewer  has  tliought  proper  to  appeal  to 
Frey's  testimony  on  this  pointy  in  support  of  his  charge 
of  'Hergi versa tio II,"  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  that 
writer's  views  of  the  politics  ol  ihe  dilieKjuL  members  of 
the  ininistry  in  July,  18-18.  Frey  has  just  been  speaking 
of  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  fifteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  on  the 
snbject  of  granting  recruits  ior  the  imperial  army  in 
Italy. 

"The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  three  moyt  important 
speeches,  which  were  made  in  the  bouse  of  representatives  at 
Pest,  m  regard  to  the  Italian  question,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  characterize  the  different  parties  of  which  the  diet  consisted. 
We  count  now  three  parties,  and  the  reader  will,  after  he  bas  pe- 
rused these  three  speeches,  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  For,  we  perceive  from  llie  difTcront  speeches  of  Kossuth 
and  Eulvos,  ihe  ministerial  party  \v;is  Usulf  divided  into  two  fmc* 
tioDs;  into  the  Batthyunjt  iracUun,  to  which  Eotvos,  D^&k,  Kiau- 
zai,  Szcchdnyi,  Meszdros,  belonged,  and  into  the  Kossuth  fraction, 
to  which  the  single  minister  Sssemere  belonged.  The  first  sec- 
tion had  iu  Iwsis  chiefly  in  the  class  of  magnates,  and  in  the  party 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  emperor,  who  preferred  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  conciliatory  and  unionist  policy  of  Batlhyanyi, 
rather  than  with  ilir  violent,  revolutionary  policy  of  Kossuth.*** 
—  Ludwig  Kossuth  und  Ungams  neuesie  Geschichte^  I.  188. 

But  the  special  inference  which  the  North  American 
Reviewer  plainly  intends  shall  be  drawn  from  the  pas* 

*  JVorth  American  HevieiOf  Vol.  LXX.  p.  111. 

f  Tb«  wril»r  in  th«  Atbencmm  makea  it  perfectly  cleiir  whnt  are  Frey't 
views  of  ilie  character  of  Kossuth  ;  he  ppeaka  of  **  tht  tkorovgh -going,  rfP- 
olutionary  character''  which  Frey  ^*  inwt  to  asfigu  to  his  ktroJ  ^  Londoi^ 
Athenaumj  August  25,  lb49,  p.  ti«>5. 

X  We  give  toii  extreet  odIj  m  UlnitnitiDf  the  viewe  of  Frej. 
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eage  which  he  ofkn  in  Trey's  name  is,  that,  in  case 
the  independence  of  a  free  Hungary  should  prove  not  to 
be  possible  under  an  Austrian  lung,  the  Hungariana  still 
excluded  the  idea  of  a  republic,  and  could  turn  only  to 

^  some  other  sovereign  or  form  of  sovereignty!*  This 
opinion  is  certainly  not  that  of  Frey.  We  will  now 
place  before  our  readc  rs  that  writer's  view  of  the  princi- 
ples which  actuated  the  Hungarian  government  in  the 

spring  of  1849,  the  period  referred  to  by  T^jhazy.  Frey 
has  just  related  the  uiuinimotis  aeceptanee,  by  both 
houses,  of  the  resolution  expelling  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  from  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

The  HoDgarian  struggle,^  he  proceeds,  ^  now  began  to  as- 
sume that  import  which  the  parUf  of  the  republicans ^  Kossuth 
at  their  head^  the  Poles  and  the  many  foreigners  in  the  Hunga- 
rian army,  had  been  striving  to  ^'wp.  it  Kossuth  had 

only  wuited  for  the  favorable  moment;  he  hud  left  the  house  of 
Hapshurg  time  enough  to  extinguish,  by  their  conduct,  the  last 
spark  of  attachment  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Now,  when 
the  lip^f  every  Magyar  had  only  curses  for  the  hitherto  reign- 
ing family,  Kossuth  tors  away  the  veil  of  constitutionality,  with 
which  he  hud  hitherto  covered  his  republican  plans ;  now  he 
showed  them  boldly  ;  now  he  spoke  il  out  in  ihunderlnjj  tones, 
that  only  under  a  republican  form  of  government  could  Hunjinry 
be  free  and  happy ;  and  the  nation,  which,  perhaps,  two  months 
before,  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea,  now  shouted  forth  its 
knrful  and  triumphant  approbation.**  —  Ludwig  Kossuth  ttftd 
Ungarru  neuetle  Ge$chiehie^  III.  13, 14. 

We  can  ofTer  more  conclusive  evidence  than  tli:it  of 
Frey,  in  regard  to  the  political  principles  of  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  government  of  Hungary  was  placed 
in  the  ?pi  uig  of  1849.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  speech  in  which  Szeiriere,  the  head  of  the  ministry 
appointed  by  Koj^suth,  after  tlie  ado|)iion  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  explained  to  the  diet  the 

Erinciples  which  were  to  direct  his  conduct  and  that  of 
IS  colleagues. 

*' The  ministrv  comes  ft-rwrird  with  no  long  pro^i  runme. 
Three  [loints,  however,  must  be  named.  First,  the  niitii.stry  ac- 
knowledges itself  to  be  a  revolutionary  government,  it  will  not, 
therefore,  shrink  from  any  means  conducive  to  the  rsscue  of 
the  country.  With  the  return  of  peace  it  will  cease  to  be  a  rev- 
olutionary government  i  extraordinaiy  measures  can  be  justified 
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only  by  extreme  necessity.  Secondly,  the  ministry  declares  it- 
self to  have  a  rcpuhllcHri  tejiflrrtcy.  The  onomy  of  monarchy, 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  tlie  eaeiiiy  of  every  republic  which  preaches 
that  'properly  is  robbery.'  it  wishes  —  God  pcrmiliiiig  —  a 
republic  which  shall  bless  rather  than  shine.  Thirdlv,  the  minis- 
try  declares  itself  to  have  a  democratic  tendency.  It  adopts  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  ail,— yes*  in  all  its 
consequences.**  ^ 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  brongbi  forward  by  the 
North  American  Reviewer  is  M.  Paul  de  Boargoingy 
ancien  Mnistre  de  Frmtee  en  Eueeie  ei  en  AUemagne, 
His  evidence  is  appealed  to  in  the  article  on  The  F6L> 
itics  of  Europe,"  and  in  the  article  npon  Hungary  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January,  1851.  The  most 
important  (  xtracts  given  from  this  writer  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Transylvania.  The  long  extract  given  on  this 
subject  in  ^  The  Politics  of  Europe  "  is  deserving  of  com- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  quotation  from  a  speech 
of  We8.sel6nyi,  so  modified,  and  introduced  in  such  a 
conneetion,  tluit  this  venenible  patriot  i.s  made  to  a})})oar 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  Before  triving  this  ex- 
tract, we  wiii  ofler  a  few  remarks  on  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Transylvania,  as  liiey  existed  before  the  union 
with  Hungary,  and  the  change  wliich  this  union  intro- 
duced. 

The.  institutions  of  Transylvania  ditlercd  essentially 
from  those  of  Hungary.  In  the  latter  country,  no  politi- 
cal disti  notions  existed  founded  on  difference  of  race ; 
but  one  nationality  was  recognized,-— the  Hungarian 
nationality.  In  Tranaylvaniai  on  the  oontrary,  three  dis« 
tinct  nationalities  were  recogniaced,  the  Magyar,  the  Sax* 
on,  and  the  Sz^kler.  The  Magyar,  Ss^kler,  and  Saxon 
deputies  sat  in  the  Transylvanian  diet  as  representatives 
of  llieir  respective  nations.f  Th«  other  races  found  in 
Transylvania,  the  Wallachs,  Armenians,  &c.,  had,  as  na- 
tionalities, no  political  rights.  The  nobles  of  these  races 
possessed  the  right  of  voting,  and  were  eligible  to  the 


•  Lovitschnigg,  Kogynth  nnd  grine  Bannersc/iafi,  Pestli,  TS50. 

t  "  There  are  in  Hungary  many  nations,  but  tliey  arc  rej^nrdled  as  melted 
intooiM, —  the  Hungarian  nation,  ^^lavonian  and  (icnnun  ti^tgnates  and 
dnptitips  sit  in  th»>  l)iit  tlu-y  ^it  tf  <  rr  as  IIiiiia:'irians.  In  'rriin>ylvania 
each  ualiun  ha»  ila  territory  whicii  the  luvv  assignsi  it;  each  nation  apueart 
on  its  own  aceoont  at  the  diet,  which  represent*  whut  has  been  called  thtt 
TraoayWaDian  trinily.**  —  De  Gefaado,  Lm  SVwwylMMW,  p.  51. 
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diet,*  but  they  sat  there  as  Magyars.  Members  of  these 
laoes  could  likewise  appear  in  the  diet  as  depaties  from 
the  free  cities ;  but  they  did  not  represent  their  nation* 
By  the  union  with  Hungary,  which  was  eilected  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  all  these  distinctions  were  abolished, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  Hungarian  constitation,  which  con- 
ferred equal  rights  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  extended  to  Transylvania.  The  law  passed  by  the 
diet  of  Hungary  in  March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in 
April,  1848,  which  made  the  right  of  suffrage  nearly  uni- 
versal, from  the  period  of  the  union,  had  force  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Peputies  from  that  conntr}^  Saxons  and  Wal- 
]af  well  as  Magyars  and  Szeklcrs,  sat  in  the  Hun- 

garian diet  which  assembled  at  Pfst  in  July.  I^^AS. 

The  same  moans  were  used  lo  siir  up  sedition  and  in- 
surreetion  in  Transylvania  which  had  been  put  in  prac- 
tice in  Croatia,  and  among  the  Servians  of  Southern 
Hungary.  Austrian  und  Russian  emissaries  worked  upon 
the  prejudices  and  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  ig- 
norant Wallachs.  They  were  assured  that  the  freedom 
and  right  to  possess  land  which  had  recently  been  be- 
stow^ upon  them  were  sifts  from  the  emperor,  and  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Hnngarians  to  reduce  them  to 
servitude.  They  were  reminded  that,  if  Tmnsylvania 
were  once  more  separated  from  Hungary,  the  Wallachs, 
as  the  ^  fourth  nation  in  Transylvania,  would,  being  the 
most  numerous  race,  have  the  control  of  the  country. 
To  these  incitements  to  rebellion  was  added  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wallachs  from  Bucharest,  who  held  forth  yet 
grander  views  of  an  independent  Rumania,  to  be  formed 
by  th<>  ym'vm  of  all  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Waliach 
or  Ruuianisui  race. 

It  is  in  speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Walla(;hs,  that  M.  de  Hoi iri^oing  introduces 
the  {)assagcs  from  the  speech  of  W  esselenyi  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

"The  Wallachians,"  says  M.  de  Bourgoing,  "  who  are  mora 

properly  called  the  Ruumani^  were  the  last  to  take  up  arms  ;  they 
did  not  determine  uj)()ii  this  step  till  about  tlu^  end  of  October  ;  tho 
Hungarians,  tliey  say,  have  only  to  thank  K'u.ssuib  and  bis  party 
fur         hostihly,  which  has  been  fului  lu  ihein,  especially  io 


•  0e  G«nndo,  La  TVwimNimm,  p.  58. 
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Transylvania  They  would  have  preferred  to  be  on 

good  terms  whh  the  Hungarians;  and  for  this  end,  they  asked 
only  the  recognition  of  their  nationality,  and  the  freedom  that 
had  been  promised  without  distinction  in  the  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion to  all  the  races  inhabiting  the  kingdom.  The  moderate  par- 
ty among  the  Magyars  were  quite  willing  to  asseot  to  the  jtist  de- 
mands of  a  people  who  were  the  natural  alUee  of  their  reoe.  It 
was  thus  that  Count  Wesseldnyi,  a  blind  old  man,  who  sat  in  the 
diet  at  Pesth,  remarked  in  the  session  of  tlie  29th  of  May :  — 
*  The  horizon  of  my  country  is  darker  than  the  night  of  my 
eyes;  our  only  means  of  safely  consist  in  liolding  out  a  fraternal 
hand  to  the  Roumani,  and  propusmg  an  intimate  alliriDce  with 
them  ;  for,  like  them,  we,  too,  are  isolated  iu  Uiu  vaai  ocean  of 
nations ;  our  interests,  as  well  as  theirs,  require  a  close  alliance 
between  us.  I  esk  you,  therefore,  to  peas  a  law  that  the  natkin* 
atity  of  the  Roumani  shall  be  respected.*  Kossuth  rejected  the 
motion,  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  a  Boumanic  or 
a  Croatian  people,  and  that  he  recognized  only  Hungarian  citi- 
zens. All  the  nationalities  were  thus  trodden  under  foot;  and 
the  most  odiuus  acts  soon  followed,  and  completed  the  exaspera- 
tion of  these  races.  It  was  tiius  tiiut  the  union  of  Transylvania 
with  Hungary  was  decreed  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
Boumanif  who  form  a  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
former  province  ;  it  was  thus  that  ultra-Magyar  commissioners 
were  sent  to  different  localities  with  orders  to  exterminate  the 
men  of  capacity  and  education  (moaninf^  tlierehy  the  school- 
masters and  tlie  priests,  without  whose  direction  the  nide  Walla- 
chian  pcasntits  covdd  do  no  harm) ;  it  was  thus  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood oi  ihc  cities  and  villages,  and  even  on  the  highways, 
gibbets  were  erected,  and  on  the  public  edifices  in  every  part  of 
Transylvania  these  words  were  inscribed,  in  the  Hungarian  and 
Koumaai  language,     XJidon  or  Death, 

The  Roumani,  driven  to  extremities,  assembled,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1848,  at  Balasfalva,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
presided  over  by  tiicir  bisliops  of  t!ie  Greek  Church.  Imarres  of 
Trajan  and  Aurehan,  and  standards  bearing  the  letters  S.  P.  Q. 
R.,  reminded  this  multitude  of  their  ancestors.  The  assembly 
discussed  this  question  with  great  order  and  decorum  ;  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  a  solemn  protest  against  any  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary,  without  the  consent  of  the  Rouma- 
nic  nation*  The  Hungarian  ministry  kept  on,  and  had  recourse 
to  rigorous  measures.  Everywhere  they  forbade  the  formation 
of  the  Roumnnic  national  guard,  everywhere  the  men  of  xnlelli' 
gfticf  wf're  imprisoned,  and  some  who  had  been  thus  named  in 
derision  were  hanged.  Then  a  second  meeting,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  former  Moldo-Walluchiun  convocation  was  held  at 
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Matfalva.  Id  May,  they  bad  only  proteated  agnioct  tbe  antoo 
with  Hungary ;  but,  in  this  Becond  popular  aasembly,  tbe  Rooma* 

oic  nation  declared  itself  separated  from  this  country,  recognized 
the  Austrian  constitution,  took  up  arms  and  made  commoti  cause 
with  the  imperial  troops  against  the  Hungarians.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  the  Magyars  would  do  wrong  to  accuse  the  Kou- 
mani  of  rebelling  against  ihcm;  if  they  had  pursued  a  different 
policy,  they  would  probably  have  had  all  this  numerous  popula* 
tion  on  their  side.**  —  De  Bourgoing,  as  cited  in  the  2V.  A,  12e- 
mnn,  April,  1850,  pp.  507-509.  * 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  sperrh  of  Wcsso]6nyi, 
tnkf  n  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  ^iven  in  the 
above  extract,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  hi.s  countrymen  towards  the  Wal- 
laeh-.  and  had  couii-elled  a  more  equitable  course.  They 
would,  therefore,  a|)|>oar  to  contain  an  indirect  admijj- 
eion,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  them- 
selves, that  their  own  errors  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country.  Such  a  piece  of  evidence 
must  have  great  weight  in  the  mind  of  every  candid 
veader.  The  date,  too,  ascribed  to  tbe  speech  of  Wea- 
sel^nyiy — the  29th  of  May, and  tbe  rejection  by  tbe 
dieti  at  that  early  period,  before  serious  disturbances 
had  taken  place  in  Transylvania,  of  conciliatory  meas- 
ures proposed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots 
in  the  coontry,  would  seem  to  point  oat  the  Magyars  as 
ag^essofs. 

The  speech  of  Wesselenyi,  from  which  De  Bonrgoing 

quotes,  wa:^  delivered  in  August,*  nearly  three  months 
after  t!ir  union  witfi  Hungary  had  brcri  accepted  by  the 
diet  of  Transylvania.  The  disturbances  fomented  by 
Austrian  emissaries  and  designing  demagogues  had  al- 
ready assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Wesselenyi  begins  liis 
speech  with  a  sketch  of  the  unha}>py  condition  of  the 
country.  He  uses  the  comparison  attributed  to  him  by 
Be  Bourgoing.  •*  With  the  eyes  of  my  spirit,"  he  says, 
"  I  penetrate  the  cloud-covered  future  of  my  country. 
The  night  that  lies  upon  it  is  darker  than  the  night  of 
my  eyea>^  He  considers  the  various  means  by  which 
lescne  fj%>m  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country, 


*  Fre^,  Ludwig  Kosguth  ttnd  Lngams  neueste  GeschichU.  Mannheinii 
1819. — Lovitwhoisg,  KmOk  vml  mIm  B«iiMr«iiAi!/l.  P«tb,  1860. 
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through  the  unhappy  diBsenslons  which  distract  it,  may 
be  sought  He  declares  that  the  only  means  to  be  em* 
ployed  is  conciliation ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  reproach- 
ing his  countrymen  with  having  acted  in  a  aiffinent 
spirit  from  that  which  he  recommends.  Be  Bourgoing 
extracts  a  passage  from  the  beginning  and  another  from 
the  end  of  the  speech,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
words  the  proposal  made  by  Wossel{?nyi,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  tht;  TTmiirarian  patriot  had  desired  his  coun- 
trymen to  recognize  the  distinct  nationality  of  the  Wal- 
lachs. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  stating  the  demands  of  the 
Wallachs  or  Rnmani,  De  Bourgoing  says,  that  they 
asked  ''only  the  recognition  of  their  nationality,  ami  the 
freedom  that  had  been  promised  without  distinction  to 
all  the  races  inhabiting  the  kingdom.^  A  reader  not 
familiar  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  Hungary  might, 
finding  these  two  demands  thus  classed  together,  and 
introduced  with  '*only,*'  infer  that  they  were  of  (  ({ual 
justice,  and  that  they  were  both  refused  by  the  Hunga- 
rian diet  The  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
which  the  Hungarian  constitution  bestowed  on  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  is  one  of  manifest  justice.  From 
the  period  of  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country  had  a  right  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  privileges  of  ihv  MiuiLrarian  constitu- 
tion. Their  claims  in  this  respect  were  fully  recognized. 
That  any  misapprehension  on  this  subject  could  exist 
among  the  Wallachs  is  only  to  be  acc<  unit  d  lor  l)v  their 
extreme  ignorance,  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
emissaries  of  despotism  and  unprincipled  agitators.  The 
demand  for  the  "recognition  oi  lialiiiimlitv "  is  of  quite 
another  character.  By  the  union  with  Hungary,  the  dis- 
tinction of  nationalities  which  had  previously  existed  in 
Transylvania  was  abolished.  The  Hungarian  constitu* 
tion  recognized  only  Hungarian  citizens.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  under  this  title,  enjoyed  equal 
rights,  without  reference  to  mce.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  nationality  of 
one  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  country  could  not  be 
granted,  without  a  great  and  injurious  change  in  the 
constitution.  Such  concessions  as  could  be  suely  made 
were  made  by  the  Hungarian  diet 
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^  There  is  one  righl^**  says  Wessel^nyi,  in  the  speech  from 
which  De  Bourgoing  quotes,  "  which,  in  a  couatry  inhabited  by 
DiaDy  Dationalltles,  can  only  be  possosed  by  one.    The  official 

language  must  be  the  languago  of  the  race  which  has  given  its 
name  to  tlic  country,  the  language  which  the  oath  of  the  prince 
has  conlinued  as  the  diplomatic  language.  Tliis  right  cannot 
be  shared  ;  for,  to  decide  its  partition,  the  sword  must  be  thrown 
into  the  scale.  Every  other  right  must  be  possessed  by  all  in 
common.  We  have  hitherto  acted  righteously  in  this  respect 
We  have  divested  ourselves  of  our  own  privileges,  to  bc»tow 
privileges  upon  those  who  were  deprived  of  them.  The  privi* 
legctl  Hungarian  legislature  has  made  every  right  common  to 
the  German,  the  Slavonian,  the  VVallach.  Not  because  this  or 
that  man  is  a  Hungarian,  but  because  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
does  he  enjoy  these  rights.  But  the  people  have  been  deceived  ; 
they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  benefits  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  have  proceeded  only  ftom  the  hand 
of  the  emperor.  We  have  bestowed  all  our  exertions  to  raise 
the  millions  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  but  the  millions  have  been 
estranged  from  us;  we  have  but  weakened  ourselves.  The  in- 
triguing seducers  of  the  people  have  persuaded  the  Croats  and 
Serbs,  the  Saxons  and  Wallachs,  that  wc  wish  to  encroach  upon 
their  language.  Otherwise  these  populations  have  had  no  cause 
either  for  apprehension  or  complaint.  The  rights  of  the  Saxons 
were  based  upon  privileges ;  they  were  secured  by  no  law,  no 
constitution.  The  new  system  has  founded  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  the  populations  upon  the  constitution.  No  former 
law  secured  their  nationality  to  the  Wallachs,  and  now  no  sep- 
arate nationalities  can  receive  conslitulioos.** 

He  speaks  of  the  real  grievances  from  which  the  Wal- 
lachs had  formerly  sufiered. 

It  is  true  that  the  rod  of  arbitrary  power  was  wielded  over 
the  Wallach  ;  vet  not  because  he  was  a  Wallach  ;  the  condition 
of  the  Magyar  peasant  was  not  better.  This  appears  r\vnr\y 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Wallach  nuhle  was  raised  lo  the  highest 
oiTices.  There  was  also  the  persecution  of  those  professing  llie 
old  Greek  faith,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  nuin^  died  without 
baptism,  and  lived  in  unconsecrated  marriage.*  This  has  ceased ; 
for  in  regard  to  theur  religious  laith  they  are  now  as  free  as  the 
Hungarians.'* 


•  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  oppresfion  oxcrristnl  l»y  tlie 

Austrian  government  over  the  Wallnchx  of  Transylvania,  bclon^^ing  to  the 

old  Greek  Church,  in  Pagel's  Hungary  and  Transulvaniat  Vol.  II.  pp. 
188, 1S9  (BngHtli  •dilioD,  1850). 
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Tilt!  motion  which  \Vossel6nyi  proposed  was,  that  the 
house  should  otier  to  the  Wallachs  or  Rninu!ii,  and  to 
all  the  nationalities,  the  assurance  of  its  intention  to 
protect  ihfiu  in  the  posses««Ton  of  all  their  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  uiitl  tliai  llie  Walluclis  should  be  allowed 
the  use,  in  ollicial  matters,  of  the  Wallachiaii  language 
together  with  the  Hungarian.  The  motion  was  accept- 
ed by  the  diet* 

We  caooot  but  be  of  opinion,  that,  apart  from  the  use 
made  of  the  name  of  Wessel^nyi,  the  account  ^veo  by 
De  Boorgoing  of  the  origin  of  the  inBurrection  in  Tran- 
sylvania contains  inconsiBtendes  which  might  arrest  the 
attention  (  en  of  a  careless  reader.  For  example,  the 
motion  of  Wesselenyi  is  said  by  I)e  Bourgoinii:  to  have 
been  made  and  rejected  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  most 
odiovs  acts  soon  joUowcdr  Among  these  acts  are  re- 
counted the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hnnsriiry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  KnnKini,  the  sending  conmiission- 
ers  with  orders  to  i  xtennmate  the  men  of  capacity,  and 
80  on.  "  The  Ruuniani,"  our  author  continues,  driven 
to  cxtrcmiliesy  assembled,  in  the  month  of  May^  to  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand,"  &c.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
understood,  that  the  Rumani  were  "  driven  to  extremi- 
tiesby  the  ''odious  acts"  which  ioUowed  the  rejec- 
tion of  Wesselenyi's  conciliatory  proposal  of  the  29th 
of  May.  If,  therefore^  we  suppose  the  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Balasfalva  in  May  to  have  taken  ^aoe  on 
the  very  last  day  of  that  month,  but  one  intermediate  day 
is  allowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  union,  the  ereo- 
tion  of  gibbets  on  the  highways,  the  placing  inscriptions 
upon  the  public  edifices  in  every  part  of  Transylvania, 
and  the  sending  forth  of  commissioners  for  the  exter* 
mination  of  the  men  of  capacity.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  the  diet  to  which  Wesselenyi  oti'ered  his 
conciliatory  motion  is,  by  M.  de  Bourgoing,  stated  to 
have  been  held  at  Pest.  The  first  dif  t  held  at  Pest 
w^as  opened  on  the  5th  of  July.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
Ilnngarian  diet  was  not  in  pession  during  the  month  of 
May.  It  was,  therefore,  an  impossibility  that  it  should 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  proposal  of  Wesseicnyi  in 


*  Frey,  Lmdmr  KowtOk  wnd  Umganu  ttmtiU  OuehklUt,  MaoobeiiB, 
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that  month*  The  meeting  at  Balksfatya  was  held  on  the 
Idth  of  May;  consequently,  fourteen  days  befove  the 
date  assigned  by  De  Bonrgoing  to  the  motion  of  Wes- 
sel^nyi,  the  rejection  of  which  was,  according  to  that 
writer,  the  first  of  the  series  of  unjust  acts  which  caused 
the  Wallachs  to  assemble  in  this  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  union.  We  give  an  account  of  this  meeting, 
from  Schiitte's  Uiigam, 

^  The  Wallachs,  also,  seemed,  at  first,  not  avem  to  the  un- 
ion, the  exertions  of  their  popes  and  procufatois,  and  some 
Hungarian  patriots,  a  great  popular  meeting  was  called  to- 
gether at  Bali'sfnlva  ;  and,  on  the  Ifjth  of  May,  twelve  thon^and 
horsemen  Hp[)i  ar*  <]  on  the  plains  of  Balasfalva,  —  perhaps  the 
most  remarkiiblc  assembly  which  Europe  has  seen.  VVallachian 
procurators  lu  their  advocate's  dress,  proiopopes  with  their  high- 
pointed  caps  and  long  beards,  Boyais  in  their  Oriental  costume, 
Hungarian  jumtes.  Magnates  in  their  fanciful  dresses,  and  the 
Sas^kely  chiefs,  harangued  the  stormy  crowds  from  tlic  difierent 
stages.  The  result  of  the  day  was,  that  the  Wuilacbs  were  ac- 
knowledged as  the  fourth  politically  privileged  nation  ;  civil,  re* 
ligious,  political  emancipation,  freedom  of  the  press,  ^:c.,  were 
assured  to  them,  and  they  therefore  declared  themselves  for  the 
union."  • 

The  Wallachs  were,  accordingly,  represented  at  the 
next  Transylvaiiian  diet,  by  which  the  union  with  Hun- 
gary was  decreed.  The  ft)llo\viiig  account  of  the  pro- 
ceed inj^^s  in  this  diet  are  taken  from  ISziiagyi'a  History  of 
the  Hungarian  Kevolution.f 

"  The  diet  assembled  on  the  28th  of  May.  The  royal  com- 
missary was  Baron  Puchncr,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Transylvania,  The  details  of  the  second  sitting,  in  which  the 
union  was  proclaimed,  are,  on  many  accounts,  worthy  of  being 
related. 

"  It  was  ten  o^clock  in  the  mormng.  Noise,  tnovemeDt,  excite* 
ment  everywhere,  showed  what  ao  important  day  was  in  pros* 
pect.  The  throng  collected  in  the  street  spoke  of  the  expected 
opposition  of  the  deputies  from  EIcrmaDStadt.  Many  feared  some 
dangerous  outbreak.   Ali  the  benches  were  taken  early  in  the 


*  Ungarn  und  der  Ungariscke  UtuJihatungkuUkrieg,  von  Dr.  A.  Scbotte, 
1.231. 

t  This  is  a  Hungarian  work  published  in  Pest  in  1850,  dariog  the  idmin- 
ifttration  of  Haynau.  It  is  anti-national  in  spirit,  but  v.  rv  vnhiahle  on 
account  of  the  documents  it  contains  in  the  original  Huuguriau,  untl  a\m  be- 
cauM  it  pves  muij  deUiJt  not  to  Im  foaod  olMwIiero. 
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morning,  and  a  dense  erowd  fitfed  tbe  ball  and  the  stTeet  witluMit 
The  hall  presented  a  striking  spectacle.  Plttmea,  bannera,  waved 

Irom  the  (pdieries.  An  expression  of  intense  expectation  sat  on 
even,'  f\\(*(^.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  wa*!  elected  a  stage  fof 
ladies,  l)ut  part  of  this  too  was  occupied  by  men. 

**  Ua  the  left  of  the  throne  were  tlie  benches  of  tlie  royal  of- 
ficers. Not  one  of  the  heroes  of  liie  diet  of  1847  wus  to  be  seen 
here.  In  their  place,  a  deputation  from  Peat,  who  represented 
the  sympathizers  ill  Hungary,  occupied  a  comer.  On  the  bench* 
es  oi  this  deputies  at  the  right  sat  the  popular  men  of  Transyl* 
Tania  ;  opposite  to  the  throne,  the  taxal  and  Saxon  deputies. 
In  the  centre,  a  table  surrounded  by  the  regalisls,  and,  finally, 
the  seat  of  the  president.  At  the  doors  stood  members  of  the 
nntionnl  fiuard,  for  the  crowd  outside  pressed  in.    The  walls  were 


live  the  king,  the  Palatine,  the  Hungarian  ministry,'  dec.  After 
ten  o'clock,  tbe  members  of  the  diet  began  to  assemble.  The 

hall  received  its  old  faToritee  with  thundering  eljeng*  When 
Weasel^nyi  entered,  it  seemed  as  if  the  acclamations  would 
nf^ver  have  an  end.   The  same  thing  happened  at  the  entrance 

of  Lemeny. 

"The  hall  is  full  ;  there  is  not  a  place  for  anollu  r  foot.  The 
shout,  Eijcn  az  unio  .'  Live  the  union  !  resounds  from  the  street. 

"  The  president  opened  the  meeting.  Baron  Wessel^nyi  then 
declared,  in  a  short  and  pithy  speech,  that  the  only  thing  for 
Transylvania,  under  the  present  circumstances,  was  the  union. 

Then  Charles  Szasz  rose,  and  asked  a  declaration  from  the 
President,  Dominic  Kcmcny  calls  upon  thope  who  have  any  ob- 
jections to  speak.  All  eyes  turn  on  the  Saxon  deputies.  There 
is  silence  as  of  the  grave,  and  intense  expectation.  The  Kron* 
suidt  deputy  rises  and  speaks  thus  :  — *  In  the  name  of  my  con- 
■titaents,  I  give  my  vote  for  the  union,  with  the  mainteuance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.* 

"Amid  tremendous  acclamations,  the  Saxon  deputies  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  assembly,  which  was  transported  with  joy.  Diony* 
sius  Kemeny  spoke  nt  length  of  the  objects  of  the  union,  of  the 
advantages  whicli  laight  be  expected  from  it,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  was  the  oidy  remedy  for  the  disturbed  slate  of  the 
people,  iu  a  purt  of  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs.  Upon  that,  Schmidt,  the  deputy  from  Herman- 
siadt,  declared  the  groundlessness  of  all  those  calumnies  which 
had  been  circulated  concerning  the  Saxons.  (Approbation.)  *  It 
was  reported  among  them,  too,  that  here  the  life  of  a  Saxon 
would  not  be  safe.  1  did  not  believe  it,  and  the  best  proof  is, 
that  hen-  !  am.'  The  people  without  called  for  Schmidt  and 
Lemeny,  who  went  out  to  them.    The  Saxon  deputy  [Schmidt] 
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greeted  the  Magyar  people  in  the  name  of  the  Saxon  natioD,  and 

related  what  had  just  taken  place  in  the  hall.  They  brought  a 
chair  to  Bishop  Lemeny,  and  the  venerable  old  man,  standing  on 
it,  Sj)oke  in  a  moving  manner.  He  reciprocated  with  grateful 
ffreeiing  the  respect  paid  to  the  Wuliacii  tiuiiuu  in  his  person. 
He  urged  the  aaaembled  crowd  to  concord,  to  attachment  to  their 
king  and  country,  and  promised  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
Wallach  nation.  The  people,  with  loud  shouts  of*  Long  live  the 
Wallacha  I  *  *  Long  live  the  Saxone !  ^  led  them  back  to  the  hall. 
After  some  more  speeches,  the  president  declared  ihr\t  the  union 
had  bef  n  accepted  by  geneml  consent** — SsuUgyi,  ii^  Magjfor 
Forradahm  Torlinelc^  70,  71* 

It  was  Bot  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  found 
the  name  of  John  Paget  in  the  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  Hungary  brought  forward  by  the  North  Amer* 
ican  Reviewer.  Mr.  Paget  is  the  author  of  a  valuable 
"work)  entitled  ^  Hungary  and  Transylvania^''  published 
about  eleven  years  ago.  His  motive  for  writing,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  the  same  with  that  which  in- 
fluenced M.  de  Gerando,  —  the  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  an  interestinir  dple,  whose  insti- 
tutions and  character,  in  consequt;ncc  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  positioD}  were  very  little  understood  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Reviewer  has  given,  in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe," 
two  sets  of  extracts  irom  the  work  of  Mr.  Paget  The 
first  consists  of  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Magyars.  National  pride  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  feeling  will,  doubtless,  in  Hungary,  as  in 
other  countries,  especially  among  the  uneducated  dasses, 
sometimes  display  itself  in  an  unreasonable  manner. 
But  national  pride  is  not  in  itself  a  repreliensible  trait 
When  based  upon  worthy  grounds,  it  affords  the  same 
security  in  refisurd  to  the  conduct  of  a  nation,  which  a 
high  sense  of  personal  character  ^ves  in  the  case  of  an 
individuaL 

All  the  cruelties  of  a  HaynaUt^*  says  Seh&tle,  could  not 
bring  the  Hungarians  to  make  repriaals  upon  the  numerous  pris- 
oners that  were  in  their  hands.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  rage  of 
battle,  this  generous  trait  in  the  Magyar  character  displayed  itself 
towards  their  wounded  ami  fnllen  enemies  

National  feeling  has  no  little  innuence  on  this  feature  of  the 
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Magyar  character,  for  everywhere  this  motive  is  in  the  back- 
ground :  — '  Thus  acts  the  Magyar  !  '  An  Austrian  oiliccr  died 
after  the  l>atlie  of  Gudollo  in  the  arms  of  a  Honvcd,  and,  in  dying, 
gave  into  his  hands  the  only  thing  of  value  he  had  with  him,  a 
watch,,  which  he  requested  him  to  aend  to  a  lady  in  Vienna. 
The  poor  Honved  answered  nothing  but  Magyar  ember^  (I  am  a 
Magyar,)  made  his  way  through  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
and  delivered  the  watch  into  the  charge  of  nn  Austrian  of- 
ficer. When  it  was  «upi:'^''tpd  to  Kossuth,  that,  in  the  worst 
event,  he  nii[?ht  tiiake  Aubin  m  bank  notes,  as  he  had  ail  the 
means  for  u  lu  hi»  power,  and  thul  he  need  only  give  them  out 
in  case  Austria  would  not  acknowledge  the  Hungarian  notest  he 
rejected  the  proposal  with  a  simple  Magyar  mmr.  We  could 
bring  forward  a  hundred  such  examples  from  the  late  war,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  this  noble,  but  sometimes  overstrained,  self- 
re^'pr'ct  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Iliingar}'' ; 
for,  m  a  contest  with  brute  force,  gert'^rositv  is  often  dangerous." 
— •  Ungarn  und  der  Ungaruiche  Unal>hangigkeUskrieg^  i.  6U,  64. 

This  innate  Belf-respect,  which  deters  from  what  is  un* 
generous  or  unworthy,  is  a  trait  in  the  Magyar  character 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  even  by  their  opponents. 
"  The  Magyar  people,"  says  Desprex,  "  have  preserved  in 
their  character  a  gravity  and  elevation  which  would  have 
rendered  vulgarity  of  sentiment  or  expression  odioii»j  to 
them  ;  Kossuth  has  never  spoken  to  ihcm  any  other  I m- 
guage  than  that  of  poetry,  honor,  courage,  national  dig- 
nity."* 

Tfie  second  set  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Pasret's  work  con- 
sists ui  a  number  of  detached  passages,  brought  forward 
to  support  the  Reviewer's  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles 
were  exercised.t    It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  out  of  the  six 


«  Kevue  d€4  Deux  .Vondes^  15  Ddc,  1849. 

t  Pram  MDM  pasMu^et  in  **  The  War  of  Races,"  it  would  seem  that  the 
writAr  of  that  article  supposed  that  th«  peasants  of  M agyaf  race  enjoyad 
aaperior  privilegps  tn  the  rest  of  the  peasantry.    He  says;  — 

The  Masyare  who  are  nut  noble  form  the  higher  class  of  the  pcaa- 
aptry;  and,  though  not  often  ri(  h,  they  have  gf>nerally  meat  of  the  nt>ct;s- 
aaries  and  even  tlu'  <'i)nin)rts  uf  life  ;  as  tin*  feudal  hiirdans  on  their  l;md!» 
are  not  txcessivcs,  and  their  t<>nant  riatits  arc  olten  very  valuable."  —  JS'urtk 
Jimtrican  RrvUttj  Januarv,  185(1,  p.  oO, 

Til.  !  iirdt  iia  of  tlu-  Maifvar  peasant  were  not  ligJitcr,  nor  his  tenant 
rights  autre  valuable,  than  those  of  the  peasants  of  the  other  races.  The 
laws  ina<le  no  distinctiona  between  the  different  raeea.  (We  use  the  paat 
tense,  b«'i  i m--'  in  Man  h,  1H48,  the  urbarial  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
jpaaaants  by  the  act  of  the  diet — composed  of  landed  prophetora  —  were 
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passages  selected  by  the  Reviewer  with  this  object,  four 
relate,  not  to  Hungary,  but  to  Transylvania,  where  re* 
form  had  made  much  leea  progress,  and  where  the  die* 
tinction  between  ''sovereign  uatioue"  and  subject  na- 
tions," which  the  Reviewer  supposes  to  have  existed  in 
Hungary,  really  existed,  prior  to  the  union  of  the  two 
countries,  in  1818.  Even  in  Transylvania,  however, 
great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
were  ctlucted  during  the  ten  years  preceding  Hun- 
garian war.  This  improvement  was  due  to  the  Magyar 
magnates  and  nobles/ 

We  do  not  believe,^  says  De  Gerando,  that  there  is  found, 
in  the  history  of  political  parties,  one  more  worthy  of  interest 

and  sympathy  than  that  which  the  liberal  nobility  of  Trnnsylvania 
compose.  This  party  sincerely  desires  reform;  it  has  already 
realized  some  of  the  most  important.  And  for  whose  benefit? 
For  that  of  a  suHering  class  wiiom  long  servitude  has  formed  to  ha- 
tred, and  who  may  oue  day  imitate  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
in  Galieia.  Who  prevonts  thit  nobility  from  repairing  a  past  of 
which  it  \s  innooentyand  from  introducing  justice  into  the  legisla- 
tion i  The  government^  which  ought  to  lake  in  band  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  And  yet  is  it  not  upon  the  nobles  that  the 
popular  vr[|f;earice  will  fall,  if  the  breaking  of  this  yoke,  which  is 
mainUiined  in  spite  of  themselves,  is  delayed  ?  When  will  the 
Austrian  policy  cease  to  paralyze  the  most  noble  efforts  ?  Holy 
justice,  how  long  shall  this  heavy  hsnd  weigh  on  a  whole  peo* 
pie  V^^Ih  VEtprit  PMic  en  Hangriej  p.  237. 

Of  the  two  cxtrart5^  of  tliis  series  which  relate  to  Hun- 
gary, the  first  has  relerencc  to  a  law  formerly  existing, 
which  gave  the  manorial  lord  the  right  of  ordering  the 
indiction  of  corporal  punishment  on  his  peasants,  to  the 


made  owners  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied.)  If  the  Magyars  are  re- 
garded as  forming    the  higher  class  of  the  peasantry,"  it  is  not  to  their 

freater  wealth  tlwt  tliey  owe  this  distinction.  The  German  peasants  of 
lungary  have,  in  this  respert,  from  their  great  indnctrv  and  frugality,  a  de- 
cided Biiperiority  over  ail  the  other  races.  (Seo  i  cnyeB^  Magyurorsziig 
Leirusa.)  De  LangsdorflT,  — 'Ooe  of  the  Reviewttr*!  •ulhofttieat— in  an  ar- 
ticle in  whicli  he  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  Hungarian  p«nsantry,dw«lUl 
much  upon  the  superior  prosperity  of  those  of  the  German  race.  **Tha 
bardent  of  the  G«ni»n  peasant,**  be  says,  **  are  preciaely  those  which  am 
borne  by  all  the  peasants.  If,  thr  n,  rh*  rt?  is  not  fljum!  ;itn*ing  tlie  oifir  r  mrcs 
that  enviable  comfort  which  the  German  villous  display,  it  is  to  the  vices, 
or,  if  yoo  will,  to  thn  qaalttiet  of  race,  thtl  it  n  to  bo  attribuled,  not  to  tho 
Orbarial  Fegislalion." —  Rrmr.  ths  Deux  MondfSy  15  DcVcmbre,  1848. 

*  See  De  Geraodo,  Dt  VEsprit  Fubtic  m  Uongru^  pp.  2i£2  -237. 
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amoiint  of  twenty-five  blows;   Mr.  Paget  speaks  of  this 

law  as  already  repealed. 

The  other  extract  relating  to  the  Hungarian  peasantry 
refers  to  the  easaa  dome$Hca,  or  the  taxes  raised  for  the 
expenses  of  the  county,  which  were  formerly  borne  by 
the  peasants  alone.  The  Reviewer  has  himself  informed 
D«  in  his  article  on  "  The  War  of  Races/'  —  when  lie  de- 
signed to  show  the  injustice  of  bestowing  the  land  on  the 
ppRsants  without  indemnifu;!!  ion  to  the  owners,  —  "that 
the  aggregate  of  -all  these  burdens  does  not  amount  to  a 
fair  rent  for  the  value  of  the  land"  (p.  95).  But  whether 
this  system  was  an  oppressive  one  to  the  peasants,  or 
not,  it  waij  nuiubered  among  past  things  before  the 
breakinj?  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  PajB^et  expresses  with  frankness  and  decision  bis 
opinion  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  objectionable  in  the 
institutions  of  Hungary ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  work 
which  will  justify  the  inference  that  the  rights  of  the  no- 
bles over  the  peasants  were  exorbitant,  or  harshly  used. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  peasants,  he  adds :  — 

I  have  entered  thus  at  length  into  the  laws  affecting  the  Hun- 
garian peasantry,  especially  those  whieh  lefpilals  their  interooarse 
with  their  lords,  becsuss  1  have  been  snxious  to  show  that  they 
are  not*  as  strangers  commonly  sup[)osc,  serfr,  nor  their  lords 

tyrants,  with  unlimited  powers  over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"  The  rii^bts  of  eocb  nre  nccuratety  defined,  nnd  a  chenp  nnd 
easy  process  exi<^!s  fo)'  ol'iaiuing  justirc  on  either  side,  l^tie  rrnt 
paid  bv  the  pcnsaiu  in  labor  and  pnuiuce,  iiistefid  of  cash,  is  ex- 
cecdtu^l^  ::»inuU  \  and  he  is  endowed  wiiii  u  right  io  the  property 
incoQSMtent  even  with  our  notions  of  the  faiodlord's  just  claism'* 
—  l&ngory  tmd  Truntyhmia^  Vol.  I.  p.  905. 

It  is  to  l)c  remembered,  in  reading  Mr.  Paget's  work, 
that  it  is  mure  than  twelve  years  since  lif  was  in  Hun- 
gary, and  that  many  reforms  took  place  \\\v\v  -uhsequeiit 
to  his  visit,  even  before  the  changes  which  were  eli'ected 
in  Mareh,  1848. 

The  Reviewer  begins  his  last  arutli^  u|joii  Hungary 
with  about  thirty  pages  of  extracts,  culled  from  various 
sources,  leaving  it  to  the  discrimination  of  his  readers  to 
make  such  application  of  them  as  they  will,  or  can.  It 
is,  of  course,  nnderstood  that  all  these  passages  contain 
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flomethin^  which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  would  prove  -to 
be  very  discreditable  to  the  Hangarians,  either  as  regards 

their  earlier  or  more  recent  history;  but  many  of  them 
will,  we  believe,  in  this  view,  even  with  all  the  aid  which 
the  Italics  of  the  Beviewer  offer  to  the  imagination,  be 
found  to  ballle  the  penetration  of  the  most  acute  reader. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  —  especially  those  taken  from  rc- 
ppcctable  authoriti*"  .  rin^t  ^^  quite  unintelligible,  ex- 
cept to  those  reader?^  who  are  familiar  with  the  book^  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  whose  memory  can  supply  the 
context.  Witli  such  Headers,  tliey  will  entirely  fail  of  the 
efTcct  intended.  Hav!n<!  thus  placed  bi  lore  his  readers 
what  he  calls  "  a  forauJable  array  of  authorities,"  the 
Reviewer  informs  them  that  he  has  told  the  story  of  the 
war  in  Hungary  over  agaiu,  "  merely  usme  the  laiij^uagc 
of  a  crowd  of  reputable  and  unimpeached  witnesses,  in- 
stead o("  his  own." 

The  first  of  these  unimpeached  witnesses  is  Lamar- 
tine,  whom  the  North  American  Beviewer  has  else* 
where  characterized  as  a  "fantastic  rhetorician,  wholly 
devoid  of  practical  talent"  (see  iV.  A.  Revieir^  Vol. 
LXIX.  p.  wiio  "established  himself  at  the  head  of 
atfaiis  by  virtue  of  a  theatrical  maimer  and  a  few  liigh- 
sonnding  speeches"  (p.  2S3),  and,  finally,  "our  j^nnr, 
phrasc-mdkin^^  gasrunadin'^  friend  Lamarlinc^^  (p.  2^i). 
With  what  conscience  does  the  Review^er  bring  forward 
the  opinions  of  such  a  person  as  evidence  on  nn  Iiupor- 
tant  hi-torical  question  ?  If  the  North  American  iU  view- 
er dors  not  believe  that  LamaiiniC  (see  N.  A.  Rvvicxr^ 
Vol.  LXIX.  p.  IiI2)  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Frcuch  revolution,  what  reason  has  he  to  sup« 
Dose  1  hat  he  is  bettci  qualified  to  pronuance  ou  that  of  the 
Hungarians  ? 

The  next  witness  is  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  sum- 
moned, possibly,  to  confirm  the  r^rth  American  Re- 
viewer's statements  in  regard  to  the  **  ciedit "  due  to  the 
Austrian  government  for  its  seal  in  the  promotion  of  re- 
form. Lord  Brougham  ascribes  the  measmes  of  reform 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  which  were 
aooompTished  in  Hungary  between  1^']2  and  or, 
as  he  says,  "  the  new  urbarium  of  1H:3.'>,"  to  an  "edict" 
of   that  eminent  statesman,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 
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Austrian  councUff'*— Prince  Metternich  1  If  this  be 
oorrect,  what  becomes  of  the  account  given,  after  De 
Langsdorff,  in  "  The  War  of  Races »  (p.  107),  of  the 

reforms  passed  by  fhf^  Hungarian  diet? 

It  ia  not,  however,  necessary  to  resort  to  any  secondary 
autliority  to  show  that  the  *'  new  urbarium"  was  j)assed 
by  the  votes  of  the  Hunfi^rian  diet.  We  have  betore  us 
the  volume  containing  the  acts  of  the  Hiinyiirian  diet  of 
1832 - 36,  published  at  Pressbiirg:  in  lliinganaii  and  Latin. 
Among  these  are  the  urbanai  law:?,  and  all  the  laws  past 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
daring  that  period,  being  Articles  IV.  to  XIIL  inclosivey 
of  those  acts.*  These  laws  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
by  the  Hungarian  Chancellor  RencKky.  The  king,  in 
promulgating  these  law%  says  that  the  loids  pielatesi 
barons,  mafnates,  nobles,  and  other  states  and  ofdm 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the  parts  thereto  an- 
nexed, have  laid  before  his  Majesty  these  artides,  which 
have  been  concluded  in  the  diet  by  their  common  votes 
and  suffrages,  praying  that  he  would  benignly  deign  to 
accept,  approve,  and  confirm  the  same,  &e. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Reviewer's  antlj^ri- 
ties,  one  which  has  lurniyhed  him  with  not  less  tlian  a 
dozen  of  his  citations,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  published  in 
TiOndon,  under  the  name  of  Corvinus.  It  is  a  production 
oi  lu)  value  whatever,  and  not  worth  noticing.  Such  as 
it  is,  however,  its  testiniuuy  m  regard  to  the  objects  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  is  in  direct  contradiction  lo  ilie  as- 
sertions of  the  North  American  Reviewer.  For  example, 
in  spealdng  of  the  diet  of  1847-48,  he  says,  ^ 

"But  a  spirit  came  over  that  diet  which  no  administrative  re- 
forms could  satisfy,  —  a  spirit  tdtnlly  at  variance  with  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  —  whicli  cslabhshed  its  ascendency  by 
abrogating  that  constitution,  and  sought  to  maintain  it  by  sacritic- 
iag  the  monarchy.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  war  of  1848-49  was  a  movement  in  defence  of  the 
time-hoDored  institutions  which  had  their  roots  in  the  laws  of  St 
Stephen  and  Andrsas  the  Second,*' — Ihtngwry^  dnx*  by  Cor> 
vtnus,  p.  9. 


Uculi  Conutwrum  Anni  lb^i|  Po'aonjrban. 
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How  does  this  coincide  with  the  statements  in  (pp.  120, 

130.  13-'))  tho  North  Am^Tionn  Kt  view  for  Jaiinnrv.  l^oO, 
tl»:it  the  Mairyars  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  support  of 
their  ancient  lendal  institutions  ? 

We  believe  thai  the  readers  of  ihe  North  Arneriean 
must  be  vividly  impre>.sed  with  the  dilHculty  of  obtain- 
ing available  evidence  against  the  Hungarians,  when 
they  find  the  Reviewer  ottering  them  the  opinions  of 
an  anonymooa  correspondent  of  an  unknown  newspa-* 
per,  quoted  ia mti  anonymoiift  wofk*   Tbe  Reviewer  is 
iadftbted,  for  iim  important  oontribation  to  the  nomber 
of  bis  aothoritiesy  to  a  work  entitled  I%ronfolg'e  und  detf 
^ogmaHsckt  SamcUom  im  C^tmi,  published  in  Press* 
bug  in  1849.    This  work  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  original  character,  if  we  nmy  in  l;,'e  from  the  two 
extracts  given  from  it  in  the  North  American  Review. 
One  of  tliese  belongs  to  this  nameless  newspaper  coiv 
respondent,  the  other  is  the  property  of  M.  Desprez, 
being  taken  from  an  article  l)y  that  writer  in  the  llcvue 
(les  Viux  Mjfu/cs  of  the  lOth  of  August,  1848  (pp.  020, 
i)21).    Thest;  articles  in  the  Rrvue  (U'S  Deux  jMc/h/cs  are 
an   inexhaustiijle  mine  lor  the  enemies  of  IlMii«'arv  on 
both  sides  of  the  Athintic.    They,  of  course,  furnish  their 
contribulicms  to  the  North  American  Revi(;w  for  Janu- 
ary, ISol.    Desprez  thus  does  double  duty  there,  appear* 

*Se«  the  extract  on  pp.  232,  233,  of  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  beginning,  **Jtneiespnpcr  correspondent  wu  right  tcho^^'  &e» 
This  is  nnt  th<!  only  occaaioD  on  wliicli  the  North  Amprican  Kc viewer  hai 
relied  upon  letttiuiony  of  this  nature.  The  stateiuentK  ol'an  English  olH- 
cer,"  introduced  on  p.  132  of  the  North  Amariooii  Review  for  January, 
IS'yO,  to  «tih!»tnntiate  the  Reviewer's  asgertions  in  regard  tu  tfie  crueltifs 
pcroetrated  by  Dem'a  army  in  Transylvania,  rest  on  the  autliunty  of  the 
Mt&ymooa  correspondent  of  a  newgpaper.  Some  paanaffes  f^om  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  an  "  Engli^ih  ofricf-r,"  r»nmi}inii<-atfd  to  the  London 
Times,  aroquoled  in  an  article  in  the  lierue  des  Detu  Monde*  for  Auguat, 
1649  (p.         by  De  Langidorff,  who,  however,  oraMt  hit  aathoritj.  A 

Eortion  of  the  extracts  given  from  this  lelfcr  by  I)e  I-nng^dorir  are  traii-^lated 
lick  into  J;^nKli»h  h^  tbe  North  American  Reviewerjt  and  appear  beforo 
tiM  Am«Hoiiii  pome  as  valid  teatimony.  Thit  is  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  injurious  tales  ngainst  the  ITiingririans  and  their  leaders  are 

firopacated.  (The  letter  in  qu«>siion  may  be  luund  in  the  London  Even« 
ng  Mail,  9th  and  11th  of  April,  1849.)  It  \»  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  North  American  Reviewer  should  manifest  such  respect  for  the  opin- 
iong  and  staternentH  of  unonymous  correspondents  of  European  journals, 
while  he  treats  in  the  most  cootomelious  manner  tbe  writings  ui'  men  of 
astabliibed  repqMkm  io  tlia  aewapayen  of  bb  owii  pvmtij. 
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ing  once  in  his  own  persoOi  and  figuring  as  a  separate 

authority  in  Tkronfolge. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  artides  of  the  North 
American  Reviewer  afforded  no  stronger  examples  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  valid  testimony  as^inst  the 
^^n^arian^^,  tlian  is  found  iji  his  thus  elevating  into  au- 
tlu  ritii's  anoiiyinons  rorrespondents  of  newspapers,  and 
wnuTs  for  French  ]^?viows  of  articles  whose  incon- 
sistfMU'ies  with  thenisuives  and  with  each  otiier  should 
uione,  it  would  seem,  have  indicated  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  some  more  nnthentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation. But  a  more  striking  illur^tration  of  this  fact 
is  found  in  the  mode  in  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
make  bit  citations  from  the  more  respectable  works 
which  he  has  classed  among  his  aothonties.  It  is  not 
oar  intention  to  enlarge  npon  this  topic.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Paget  has  been  republished  in  this  ooontry,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Hungary  will  doubtless  determine  for  themselves  wheth- 
er the  pages  of  this  writer  convey  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  Hungaricms,  which  might  be  inferred 
ttom  the  partial  quotations  given  in  the  North  American 
Review. 

One  of  the  works,  however,  from  which  citations  are 
made  in  the  last  number  of  that  Review,  seems  to  de- 
mand a  more  extended  notice.  This  is  the  work  by 
Max  Sclilesinger,  published  in  Berlin,  early  in  the  last 
year,  under  the  title  Am  Un^nrn.  This  title  is  more 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  work,  than  that 
which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  Englisli  translation,  — 
"  The  War  in  Hungary."  It  is  a  coUection  of  sketches, 
written  in  a  spirited  style,  and  conveying  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  from 
which  one,  previously  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
and  those  immediately  antecedent  to  it,  could  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  them.  The  writer  takes  for 
^[ranted  a  certain  degree  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  history  of 
the  war,  nor  is  it  written  with  strict  historical  accuracy. 
Mr.  Pulszky  has  furnished  an  introduction  to  the  English 
translation  of  this  work,  together  with  notes,  in  which 
he  has  corrected  the  most  important  of  the  occasional 
inaccuracies  into  which  the  author  haa  laiien. 
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We  have  not  spaoe  to  examine  all  the  rxtractB  whicli 

the  North  American  Reviewer  has  given  from  the  work 

of  Scblr'^inirf'T',  or  to  supply  the  context  of  all  those 
which  arc  iinintoliigible  as  they  stand  in  the  pnges  of  his 
Review.  We  will  take  the  tirst  extract  there  given  from 
this  work,  as  an  example  from  which  the  reader  may 
judge  how  faithfully  most  of  the  other  citations  express 
the  opinions  of  the  writer  from  whose  pages  they  are 
drawn.  This  first  extract  is  on  page  212  of  the  North 
American  Review  for  January,  1851.  It  is  from  that 
portion  of  Scblesinger's  work  in  which  be  speaks  of  the 
ehaiacter  of  the  Hnngarian  revolntion. 

"  The  Magyar  movpment  is  widely  distinguished,  both  by  the 
power  which  called  it  Ibrth  and  the  object  it  had  in  view,  from 
all  the  revolutions  that  convulsed  Europe  during  the  last  two 
yean.  The  political  knowledge  of  the  Magyars  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  that  of  their  own  coostitotbn ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
with  what  singular  affection  and  constancy  this  ancient  constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  defects  and  abnormities,  has  been  held  fast  and 
cherished  by  the  people.  Whilst  all  the  other  nations  have 
sought  to  enlarge  more  or  les'^  their  representative  constitutions, 
the  Magyar  has  dreaded  any  change  in  his,  clinging  to  its  very 
letter,  as  the  Mussulman  to  the  words  of  the  Koran." 

Thus  far  quotes  the  North  American  Beviewer.  Schle* 
singer  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

The  cause  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  a  belief  in  its  excel* 
ience,  as  in  iho  long  struggles  of  the  constitutional  principle 
against  the  absolutist  efforts  of  the  Vienna  cabinet,  to  oppose 
which  the  Magyars  in  their  diet  at  Pressburg  had  no  more  effec- 
tive weapon  than  the  letter  of  their  constitution,  ratified  as  it  has 
been  by  the  cofonation  oath  of  every  suocesnve  king.  In  this 
policy  the  opposite  parties  in  the  diet  were  agreed  |  indeed,  ibr  a 
long  time  past,  it  had  been  the  safest,  nay,  the  only  possible 
course.  The  liberal  Hungarian  did  not  cling  to  his  ancient  con- 
stitiiTton,  as  the  free  citizen  of  the  United  States  docs  to  his,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  excellence,  but  because  he  knew  that  the  con- 
cession of  any  single  point  would  strengthen  the  absolutist  gov- 
ernment in  Vienna.  With  this  feeling  the  Left  party  at  Press- 
burg, advocated  and  held  up  to  view  the  articles  of  the  constitu* 
tion  long  eoougb  to  endear  them  to  the  less  olear«sighted  mass  of 
the  people. 

"  The  extension  of  the  constitution  upon  its  legitimate  basis  ap- 
peared to  the  lihemi  pnrtv  to  he  unadvisnble  until  the  absolutist 
principle  was  crushed  by  the  March  revolution.    This  extension 
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wa8  soiJi;1it  ami  rarricd  out  by  the  abrogation  of  old  abuses,  by 
the  iriiiocluciioii  o[  lawa  utiuptcd  to  the  times,  and  by  the  creation 
oi  uii  iiidependctu  uad  responsible  ministry.  That  this  last  meas- 
ure entailed  a  breach  with  Austria  was  known  to  thoae  men  who 
■tfove  to  accomplish  it;  yet  they  were  ahort-eigfated  enough  to 
believe  that  such  a  rupture  might  consist  with  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

"  The  nnciont  constitution,  which,  in  accordance  with  strict  legal 
form,  had  undergone  material  alterations,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  national  representatives  and  the  sanction  of  the 
king,  remained  ttie  basis  of  the  last  revolution.  Austria  declared 
henelf  not  bound  by  the  Hungarian  constitution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  fundamentally  modified ;  for^tting  or  denying 
that  the  very  esBence  of  that  constitution  provided  for  its  gradual 
and  independent  progression,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  in 
the  chambers  and  the  crown.  By  the  renunciation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, Austria,  from  tlie  very  first,  destroyed  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting any  good  understanding  with  the  Magyars,  and  the  latter 
had  no  longer  a  ground  upon  which  to  resist  the  centralizing 
policy  of  Austria," — PTor  in  Hungary,  Vol.  I.  pp.  114- 117. 

Another  extract  iri>iii  Schlesinger  which  calls  for  com- 
ment is  that  given  on  pp.  234,  235  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  (or  January,  1851,  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  diet  held  at  Szegedin  (July,  1819).  This  is 
one  of  the  passages  in  Schlesinger  to  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  PulKzlcy,  has  appended  a  noj^,  stating  that  it  is  uieof^ 
recL  The  North  American  Reviewer  quotes  the  passage, 
but  omits  the  note.  Schlesinger  appears  from  this,  and 
some  other  passages,  to  labor  nnder  some  misapprehen- 
sion respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Ilangarian  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  insurgent  Servians  and  Wallachs, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  had  not  adopted  eveiy  means 
in  their  power  to  effect  a  pacifieation.  In  place  of  all 
other  comment  upon  this  subject,  we  will  give  an  ex- 
tract froiu  thr  speech  of  tlio  prime  luini^tpr.  Szrrnere,  de- 
livered on  the  21st  of  July,  1849,  at  the  opening  of  the 
diet  held  at  Szegedin. 

"  The  next  wish  of  the  nation  is  the  pacification  of  the  races 
who  have  been  incited  to  insurrection.    Terrible  is  the  misery 

of  the  Wallachs  and  Servians,  who  hive  oxiled  thcjnselves  from 
their  own  homes,  but  yet  more  terrible  are  the  cr'u  !ties  which 
they  have  exercised  upon  the  Ma£!vars  nnd  Germans.  i'hc  blind- 
naas  of  these  people,  which  perinii^  ihcrn  to  be  excited  to  rebellion 

hy  the  intrigues  of  the  dynasty  which  oppresses  them,  is  incon- 
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cetvable.  But  yet  more  inconceivable  is  the  impriilcipled  heart- 
lesiness  of  their  leaders,  who  in  various  ways,  if  not  indeed  di. 
rectly,  are  wasting  the  strenc;th  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  that 
very  dynasty  with  whom  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  originate. 
What  have  not  the  people,  the  VVallach,  the  Servian,  and  the  Ma- 
gyar people,  suffered  in  this  beautiful  country  ?  £very  tiling,  ev- 
ery thing ;  all  the  tuflerings  of  Bervitude.  When  and  how  long 
did  they  suffer  ?  Since  the  memory  of  man,  untU  1848.  Who 
^vemed,  who  ruled,  in  Hungary  until  1848?  The  Vienna  cab- 
inet, the  Austrian  ministry.  It  was  this  government  which  held 
the  ogricullural  population  undor  the  yoke,  so  that  neither  their 
thougiits  nor  their  property  were  their  own.  It  was  this  govern- 
ment which  made  the  Wallachs  the  servants  of  their  lords.  It  was 
this  governmeot  which  prohibited  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  the 
old  Greek  Church.  It  was  this  government  which  deprived  the 
Servian  people  of  their  ancient  rights  in  regard  to  their  liberty  in 
ecclesiastical  matters*  This  government  subjected  the  Wallachs 
to  the  Servian  clergy.  It  was  this  government  which  bound  the 
inhabitants  of  the  milllarv  frontier  to  the  soil.  Finally,  it  was 
this  Austrian  government  which  kept  these  races  in  a  state  of 
constant  irritation  against  each  otiier,  so  that  those  who  lived  on 
the  same  soil,  under  the  same  sky,  drew  into  their  souls,  with 
God*s  air,  only  mutual  hatred.  The  executive  power  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation  only  in  1848.  And  how  did  the 
Hungarians  use  this  power?  They  abolished  the  tithes  and 
robot.  They  proclaimed  equality  of  rights  and  obligations, 
wilhniit  (! is!! ruction  of  race  or  religion.  They  convoked  the  synod 
of  the  (M-(  <;k  Church,  and  nppointed  for  the  mnnacfement  of  its 
afiairs  a  separate  section  m  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
ministry.  They  liberated  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  from 
their  8ervitude«and  thus  the  great  masses  of  Wallachs  and  Servi- 
ans living  there  not  only  obtained  the  right  to  elect  representa- 
tives totbe  dietf— a  right  before  attached,  not  to  race,  but  to 
nobility,  —  bnt  were  also  freed  from  their  military  bondage  ;  so 
that  they  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  inhab- 
itants ol  the  country,  while  their  material  prosperity  was,  at  the 
same  lime,  secured  by  important  concessions. 

"It  was  thus  that  the  Hungarian  government  entered  upon 
the  ez^fcise  of  its  power.  The  foundation  of  fraternity,  of 
equality  and  freedom,  without  distinction  of  langusge  or  religion^ 
was  laid ;  nothing  remained  but  to  adapt  these  three  sacred  prin- 
ciples in  detail.  It  was  then  that  the  Intrigues  of  the  soulless 
dynasty  —  which  hnA  concrnlefl  from  the  people  the  gift  of  free- 
dom that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them — caused  this  misguided 
people  to  break  out  into  insurrection,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  celebrating  the  festival  of  their  libera- 
tion. 
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"Gentlemen,  you  know  all  this  well.  I  do  not  therefore  enter 
into(U'tnils.  }]\\\  it  wns  needful  for  me  to  say  thus  mtich,  for  the 
rni'-L''n<lc(i  projilc  arc  ignorant  of  all  lliis,  —  ihnt  ;)(H)[)k'  w  lio  were 
gouu,  quiet,  and  pulient  in  their  servitude,  and  nuw,  iiUutuated,  are 
shedding  their  Uood  io  tbe  contest  against  freedom.  Europe 
iloet  not  know  thia.  Europe  eeee  in  Ihe  rebellioo  of  the  Wiil« 
)tuHm  and  Servians  a  proof,  not  that  the  Hnogarian  gofernment 
has  bestowed  freedom  oo  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountiy  with* 
out  distinction,  but  a  proof  that  it  desirrns  to  keep  thf^m  in  servi- 
tude. Anrl  this  is  one  of  the  piincipul  reasons  why  the  govern- 
ment rcgai  us  ii  as  its  chief  aim  lo  pacify  the  people  at  any  price, 
so  liuu  it  can  be  duuc  consistently  with  justice.  I  remember 
with  grief  the  many  thoussnd  Magyars  and  Germans  who  hav« 
fidien  victims  lo  the  Airy  of  these  people.  But  I  ieel  piiy  for  tbe 
murderers  of  those  victims  also ;  for  a  deceived,  infhtnaled  peo* 
ple»  even  in  their  sin*  merit  not  condemnation  only,  but  compas- 
sion. Had  the  Hun^rian  government,  in  the  beginning,  an- 
swered cruelty  with  cruelty,  there  would  prrhaps  have  been  peace, 
if  only  tlie  peace  of  the  grave.  Rut  this  w;is  not  done.  Every 
means  of  moral  luliuence  w&a  put  in  use,  to  bind  once  more  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood.  Expknations,  proclamations,  were  distrib- 
uled  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  used  every  hoooiable  means 
Uiat  the  press  afforded.  We  supported  the  representatives  in  their 
efforts  for  pacification,  and  we  aided  those  who  have  become  vic- 
tims of  the  persecutions  of  tbfir  own  kindred,  in  consequence  of 
these  efforts.  We  knew  that  llie  leader  of  the  Molrlnvian  move- 
ment exercised  great  influence  over  the  VV'nllaciis,  and  we  tried  to 
neutralize  this  influence.  We  knew  also  liiai  the  Servian  rebelhon 
was  nourished  from  Servia ;  and  we  did  not  delay  to  oomrounieale 
to  the  Servian  prince  and  his  government  our  views  in  regsid  to 
the  rights  of  the  di6forent  races  in  Hungary.  These  views  were 
vseeived  with  full  approbation.  We  did  not  delay  a  moment  in 
our  work  of  pacification,  or  in  presenting  our  principles  in  detail. 
And  what  was  the  result?  This;  —  when  we  were  victorious, 
our  views  were  satisfactory  ;  but  wlien  the  star  of  our  fortune 
began  to  be  clouded,  we  were  answered  with  evasion  and  po»t< 
ponement  In  a  word,  the  most  upright,  the  most  honoiahle 
conduct  upon  our  part,  met  only  with  deceit  and  treachery.  Our 
object  in  this  has  been  no  other  than,  on  the  one  mnd,  to 
hs^n  tbe  security  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  of 
civil  liberty ;  on  the  other,  to  restore  tlic  reign  of  mild  humanity, 
so  tliat  the  cliief  glory  of  our  revolution,  a  mild  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment, might  be  kepi  unpolluted  hv  the  bloody  footprints  of 
terrorism.  Our  conditions  were  so  Iramed  limt  we  could  not 
srant  more  without  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  state,  and  less  we 
did  not  think  sufficient.  They  were  so  framed  that,  certainly. 
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no  country  ever  gave  such  rights  to  the  smaller  nationalities 
dwelling  within  its  boundaries.  V^  r  expressed  every  thing  in 
clear  language,  with  precision,  ubiituiniug  entirely  fronn  those 
false  promises  with  which  Austria  is  accustomed  to  deceive  the 
people, — •Austria,  which  promiaed  the  Seiriant  a  Woiwodiiia» 
iNit  which  gave  them  only  the  name wbieb  piomieed  freedom 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  who,  however,  are  still  aerfa, 
glebe  bound,  and  forced  to  send  their  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
men  to  serve  in  foreign  wars; — Austria,  which  proclaimed  equal- 
ity of  riglns  for  all  nationalities  ;  yet  tlsc  Servians,  Wallachs,  Ga- 
licians,  and  Croats  are  obliged  to  use  ihe  (Jcrman  language  as 
soon  as  they  pass  their  own  thresholds; —  which  promised  to  the 
Bukowina,  that,  though  it  be  only  a  small  territory,  the  vemaco* 
lar  language  should  Sb  introduced  into  the  sebools,  and  then  ex- 
plained this  promise  to  mean,  tliat  all  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  German  language,  but  that  it  should  be  permitted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tcacli  the  rii1e<^  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

These  efforts  for  the  pacitication  of  the  insurgent  populations, 
we  judged  to  be  suitable  and  just.     Hitherto  they  have  re- 
mained without  effect ;  but  we  hope  that  they  may  yet  become 
effectual.    We  are  responriUe  to  you  in  this  world,  and,  be-^ 
yond  this  world,  to  God ;  and  we  have  wished  so  to  conduct  tbia* 
government,  that  the  All-powerful,  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations- 
in  his  hand,  may  say  of  the  Hungarians,  This  nation  deserves  to 
be  free,  for  it  knew  how  to  be  just  to  other  nations,  to  whom  it 
has  i'iven  land  from  its  own  land,  rights  bought  with  its  own 
bloof],  and  to  whom,  even  after  they  had  carried  slaughter  and 
devaslaiion  through  the  land,  it  was  still  generous  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  olive-branch  of  peace  with  brotherly  hand."  • 

The  work  of  Schlesinger,  notwithstanding  Bome  ot  <  fi- 
siuiiiil  inaccuracies,  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Hungarian  struggle.  It  ih  of  so  interesting 
and  popular  a  character,  that  it  will,  undoubtedly,  soon 
be  republished  in  this  country.  It  is  the  less  necessary, 
therefore,  to  niake  many  extracts  from  it.  But  since  we 
have  not  space  to  comment  upon  all  the  citations  made 
from  it  in  the  North  American  BevieWy  we  will  give  at 
few  passages,  iUuatrative  of  the  authoc'B  views  on  some 
points,  in  regard  to  which  they  mi^ht  be  misapprehended^ 
if  judged  of  only  bv  the  extracts  raeie  offered.  Schlesin* 
gc^  thus  explains  the  motives  which  induced  Jellachich  to 
reject  all  the  conciliatory  proposals  of  the  Hangariaa 
ministiy :  — 

•  .-]'  Magyar  Forradalom  Fi^rfmi,  Szilagyi  Saodorlol.    Pesteo,  l^iSO. 
VOL.  L.  4tu  8.  VOL.  XV.  NO.  11.  30 
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"The  Prince  [Estcrhazy,  member  of  the  Hungarian  mint** 
try]  had  several  conferences  with  Jellachich.  The  ministry  at 
Pesth  declared  that  they  desired  notiung  more  than  a  peaceful 
lettlement  of  afiairs,  and  that  the  Croati»  had  only  to  come  for- 
wud  in  aooMtittttioiiml  maooer  io  the  Nadooal  Aaaembly,  where 
they  enjoyed  equal  rlghis»  end  all  their  teeaonable  deeirae  would 
be  satisfied. 

"  But  how  could  such  proposals  obtain  a  hearing,  while  Jel- 
lachich was  at  the  sixmv  time  secretly  receiving  the  promise  of 
Austrian  support,  —  a  promise  which  ie  l  hm  to  expect  an  easier 
attainment  of  his  purposes  than  iu  the  Hungarian  Diet,  where,  at 
roost,  he  could  obtain  only  partial  concessions  from  tite  majority 
of  the  liagyan  f 

»  True,  indeed,  that,  among  the  thirteen  millions  lepraaented  at 
Pesth,  only  five  millions  were  Magyars;  and  the  tfttifffftn  may  ask 
with  surprise,  why  the  Sclaves  had  recourse  to  arms,  when  they 
were  sure  of  a  victory  in  Parliament.  Jellachich  and  the  court 
knew  very  well  that  such  statistical  reasoning  was  fallacious, 
since  the  Slovacks  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Wallachs  and 
Croats,  with  all  the  (Germans  of  the  country,  were  in  the  Magyar 
inteiest.'* —  Wur  im  Hungary^  Vol  L  pp.  80,  Zh 

Schlesinger  exposes,  in  a  few  words,  the  absurdity  of 
the  siip})()^ition,  that  what  is  called  the  Slavonic  move- 
ment 111  Hungary  was  a  general  one  among  the  Hunga- 
rians of  that  race,  and  that  the  JVIagyars  fitood  aloDe  iu 
the  contest  against  Austria. 

**  The  war  has  proved  this  truth  ["  that  the  Sclavish  movement 
did  not  originate  with  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try  to  demonstration.  Sclavcs  fought  by  thousands  m  the 
ranks  of  the  Hungarians,  but  no  Magyars  in  the  Sclavish  armv. 
The  Serbs,  Wallachs,  Slovacks,  Croats,  Sclavoniaus,  lllyriaos,  and 
the  Hungarian  Ruthenes,  notwithstanding  all  their  boesled  major* 
itv,  were  unable  to  obtain  the  upper  hand.  Austria  even,  with 
all  her  reeources,  succumbed  ;  and  the  mightiest  monarch  in  the 
world  had  to  be  drawn  into  an  alliance,  to  terminate  a  war  which, 
according  to  the  protestations  of  the  Austrian  mioistryt  was  car* 
ried  on  by  ^  a  small,  rebellious  fraction.* 

^  If  the  Hungarian  revolution  was  really  the  struggle  of  a 
*  small  fraction,*  for  what  reason  did  the  large  fraction  avoid  the 
contest  in  the  diet  whteh  the  former  party  invitad  i  How  came 
it  that  the  weaker  party  were  viotorbus  ?  Da  what  prstext  were 
the  *'  overwhelming  masses  of  loyal  suhjeets  *  punished  by  the  loss 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  for  the  sins  of  *  a  handful  of  reb- 
els *  ?  Marvellous  logic  and  justice  this  in  Austrian  policy  1 
Wor  »A  Hungary^  Vol.  I.  pp.  30,  31. 
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Scblesingcr  gives  too  favorable  a  view,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  the  character  of  Jeliachich,  bat  be  is  very  far 
from  representing  him  as  the  champion  of  freedom, 
when  he  inTaded  HuDgaiy  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
forces. 

**  it  has  already  lieen  observed,  timt  the  frontier  regiments 
fornied  the  flower  of  the  army  with  which  the  Ban  took  the  field, 
to  detach  the  provinces  of  the  south  from  the  crowo  of  St  Ste- 
phen. He  held  the  oommaod,  as  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal,  in 
the  emperorV  name ;  the  majority  of  his  officers  were  in  the 
Austrian  service ;  the  cannon,  taken  from  the  magazines  of  tlie 
frontier,  were  served  by  imperial  artillery-men,  nnd  his  cavalry 
consisted  of  the  Banal  Hussars.  Great  exertions  wore  used  to 
raise  and  equip  this  army,  whose  achievements,  however,  nmke 
but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  annab  of  the  war.  As  for  the  80,000 
men  who  roved  after  the  Ban^s  army«  belter-skelter,  most  of  them 
dispersed  again  before  they  had  time  to  gain  any  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  those  who  remained  with  the  army  got  accoutred  by 
degrees,  but  were  always  a  lapadous*  worthless  rabble,  ready 
only  to  bum  and  pillage. 

**  With  thiis  army,  Jellacliich  passed  the  Drave  on  the  9th  of 
September,  and  entered  upon  liuiigunun  soil.  A  man  of  such 
hieh  cultivation  of  mind  could  not  Iw  stopped  by  the  formality  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  —  that  absurdity  in  the  law  of  nations ;  be 
came  with  no  avowed  intention  of  detaching  Croatia  from  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  nor  as  an  invading  foe  ;  he  announced  him- 
self in  the  cnpactty  of  Imperial  Lieutenant  FielH-Marshal,  come 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary. 

**  The  fact,  that  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  trace  of  a 
levdutioii  in  Hungary,  was  not  allowed  to  suggest  any  question 
or  difficulty  to  enlightened  minds;  if  a  revolutimi  bad  not  taken 
place,  one  must  at  all  hazards  be  provoked,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
pretext  at  Vienna  for  interference.  This  task  Jeliachich  took 
upon  himself,  like  a  well-tmined  (lo'j,  which  is  taught  to  set  two 
bears  on  one  another  for  Ibe  amusement  oi  the  spectators  and  the 
proht  of  his  master. 

If  Jeliachich  imagined  that  he  could  win  for  his  nation  more 
liberty  by  the  sword,  aided  by  Austrian  diplomacy  and  cannon, 
than  they  had  received  from  the  Magyars  by  the  last  act  of  the 
Diet,  he  was  simply  a  fool.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  aware 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  that  he  was  leading  his 
countrymen  to  slaughter,  nierelv  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  the 
court  }n  ohtnin  absolute  possession  of  Hungary,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  hemous  crune."  —  War  in  Himgary^  Vol.  1.  pp.  55  -  57. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  tareat  with  any  degree  of  fulness  a 
subject  so  extensive  as  this  Hungarian  question,  within 
the  limits  of  a  leview  article.  We  leave  still  untouched 
several  topics  on  which  we  would  willingly  have  offered 
some  comments.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  offer  some  . 
explanations  in  regard  to  those  points  which  have  been 
made  more  especiaiiy  the  subject  of  misrepresentation. 

M.  f. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  find  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology. 
Edited  by  Willi  am  Smith,  LL.  D.  In  Three  Volumes.  Bos- 
ton: Little  &  Brown.    1849.    8vo.    pp.  1094,  1220,  1406. 

A  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography^ 
Mythology^  and  Geography^  partly  ba$ed  igtan  lAe  DkUimmy 
of  Greek  mut  Roman  Biography  emd  Myikologp.  By  Wn> 
LIAM  Smith,  LL.  D.  ReotMd^  with  Numerous  Correct ion$ 
and  Additions.  By  Charles  AiiTnoVt  LL.  D.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1851.    8vo.    pp.  1040. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  Lafin-Knglish  Lexicon,  fotmded  on  the 
Larger  Latin-German  Lexicon  of  William  L  keund.  With 
Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  Lexicons  of  Gesner,  FaC' 
eiolatiy  Sehdter^  Georges,  4-c.  By  £.  A.  AnnsBwe,  LL.  D. 
New  York :  Harper  6t  Brothera.  1851.  Boyd  6vo.  pp. 
1664 

The  works  whose  titles  we  have  transcribed  seem,  as  they 
stand  before  us  in  iheir  huge  forms  and  their  scholarly  inscrip- 
tions, to  constitute  in  llicinseives  a  library.  And,  indeed,  wiiat 
is  there  so  essential  lu  llie  library  of  any  student  or  reader,  as 
good  dietMoartet  or  lencons  ?  One  thing  is  oertatiif  that  such 
noble  volumes  as  these,  so  fall,  so  thorough,  and  etahorate,  ren- 
der  UNcless  a  great  many  books  that  are  retained  in  libraries  by 
sufferance,  because  of  their  occasional  but  ioscciire  help.  In 
one  of  the  religious  papers  of  this  city,  a  notice  of  one  of  these 
dictionaries?  is  introduced  with  fi  fhnnkscriving  to  God  on  account 
of  those  palieul  men  to  whom  lie  gives  nhility  to  make  lexicons. 
How  many  of  the  scholar  n)onks  of  the  Middle  A^es  would  have 
told  their  beads  in  grateful  prayer  a  thousand  times  over*  for 
either  of  these  volumes !  We  feel  that  we  have  a  treasure  in 
possessing  them,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  even  the  school* 
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hoys  who  m  jaU  eatering  upon  the  study  of  the  bomaiiities  will 
find  tbe  wearinaat  of  tbeir  task  ralie?ed  becaiin  of  the  facililief 

fbr  its  thorough  execution. 

The  work  first  named  above,  though  it  lionrs  the  imprint  of 
our  most  distinguished  buok-jiublibhing  hrm  ui  Ivjston,  is  from 
the  LoadoQ  press.  By  an  arrangement  made  witli  the  English 
publishers  by  Messrs.  Little  d&  Brown,  an  edition  of  Dr.  SmithV 
noble  volumes  was  printed  in  London  for  this  country,  and,  what 
IB  more,  our  scholan  eao  puichase  the  work  for  half  its  London 
price,  though  its  materials  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
copies  circulated  in  Great  Britain.  We  are  glad  that  so  favora- 
ble an  arrangement  for  nil  parties  hns  l>een  made,  and  we  hope 
that  the  example  will  he  followed  in  other  case*?.  The  work  is 
a  splendid  specimen  oi  art,  as  well  as  of  sciiolur»hip,  and  its  cost 
is  less  than  that  of  any  similar  work  now  to  be  purchased. 

It  is  a  complete  compend  of  classical  literature,  history,  and 
biography  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  results  of 
the  most  laborious  investigations  and  researches,  the  deciphering 
of  old  monuments  and  inscriptions,  the  philological  inquiries  of 
all  the  Continontal  scholars,  as  well  as  the  collating  of  the  best 
annotated  ediUuns  of  the  classics,  have  contributed  to  authenti- 
cate the  contents  of  these  voluines.  Let  any  reader  turn  to  any 
title  of  the  more  marked  men  of  antiquity,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
farm  some  idea  of  the  industiy  whose  fruite  are  before  him. 
Homer,  Socrates,  Alexander,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Cicero,  are 
treated  with  the  familiarity  of  contemporary  biographies.  The 
contents  comprise  all  matters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  down 
to  A.  D.  476,  and  of  Pyznntinp  history  down  to  1453.  The 
ancient  Christian  writers  are  uicluded.  St,  Jerome  figures 
among  others  who  bear  his  name  (Ilieronymus),  —  in  some 
respects  no  unfit  companionship  for  him.  Painters,  sculp* 
tors,  and  architects,  with  tbeir  surviving  works,  find  due  treat- 
ment. In  writing  of  matters  which  have  a  controversial 
aspect  in  theology  or  philosophy,  the  editor  has  pursued  the 
method  of  common  sense,  to  the  equal  disregard  of  ancient 
prejudices  and  modern  mysticism.  Wood-cuts  of  nneimt  coins 
illustrate  the  pages.  Very  elaborate  tables  of  chronology,  par- 
allel years  and  dynasties,  are  given  in  the  third  volume.  Of 
course,  no  one  mind,  however  stored,  would  have  been  compe- 
tent for  this  nobte  undertaking.  Dn  Smith  has  had  the  assist- 
ance of  tfairtyfive  scholars,  whose  initials  follow  their  respective 
contributions. 

A  fourth  volume,  consisting  of  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Rotnnn  Geography,**  has  been  publnhed  under  the  same  edito- 
rial supervision. 

Af\er  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  Dr,  Smith  and  his 
brother  projected  a  condensation  or  abridgment  ui  xl,  to  serve  as 
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a  Classical  Dictionary  for  schools.  It  is  this  Abridgment  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  second  work  abovo  named,  edited  by  the 
diligeot  and  paios-taking  Dr.  AnthoD,  wboie  labors  as  editor  of 
a  gfeatly  improved  edition  of  Lempriere^s  anttqiMttod  Dic^ioRary, 
ten  years  ago,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task.  Dr.  Antbon 
affirms  that  he  has  added  more  than  fourteen  hundred  independ- 
ent articles  to  Dr.  Smith'?'  AhriHgmcnt,  besides  spen(?ing  an  incal- 
cul  il)'e  amount  of  care  aii  i  research  in  correction,  in  veritication, 
aii'l  rnlargement.  It  is  only  by  close  comparison  and  frequent 
use  lliat  we  can  be  prepared  to  judge  uf  the  reiulive  merits  of 
the  English  and  American  editions  of  the  Abridgment.  We  are 
willing,  howeYer>  till  we  have  pursued  such  a  comparison,  to  ac- 
cord to  Dr.  Anthon  all  that  he  may  claim  for  hb  labor.  School* 
boys  and  college  students,  if  they  appreciate  the  toil  that  has 
been  spent  in  their  bf^lmlf,  will  not  fail  to  thank  him  for  his  work. 
We  should  inter,  from  tlie  very  full  notes  which  lie  attaches  to 
his  editions  of  classic  authors,  that  his  faults  lean  to  the  side  of 
pity  and  mercy  towards  tyros. 

We  have  at  rapeated  intervals  taken  in  hand  the  solid  voloma 
edited  by  Dr.  Andrews,  and  regard  it  as  a  work  of  which  wo 
may  feel  proud  as  a  Specimen  of  the  scholarship  of  the  country. 
What  publisher  among  us,  twenty  or  thirty  yenrs  ago,  would  have 
ventitr<'d  on  an  undertaking  which  the  Harpers  have  now  so 
conliilenily  risked  ?  The  Lexicon  indicates  an  era  in  our  aca- 
demiciil  and  collegiate  history.  Not  that  we  were  without  a 
Latin  Lexicon  of  eminent  accuracy  and  value.  On  the  contraryy 
the  compilation  from  Paeciolati  and  Poroellini,  by  Messrs.  Lev* 
erett  and  Torrey,  answered  every  needful  purpose  of  common 
use,  and  is  not  likely  no%v  to  be  superseded.  The  introductico 
of  certain  philological  and  philosophical  principles  in  the  nppam- 
tiis  of  the  work  is  the  great  novoUy  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 
The  basis  of  it  is  the  large  wurk  of  Dr,  Freund,  condensed  by  a 
retrenchment  of  citations,  while  the  peculiar  features  of  the  orig- 
inal are  all  retained.  All  other  Lexieoos  are  content  to  name 
the  authors  who  use  a  word ;  Dr.  Freund  refers  us  to  the  veiy 
place  in  each  author  whom  he  cites.  In  the  authm''s  originid 
rreface«  which  is  translated  by  President  Woolsey  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, wc  hnve  the  philosnphicnl  principles  on  which  the  work  is 
constructed,  and  which  arc  mechanically  illustrated  in  its  typog- 
raphy. Words  are  regarded  ns  embracing,  under  their  original, 
their  acquired,  and  their  metaphorical  signitications,  the  following 
elements:  —  Grammatical,  Etymological,  Exegetical,  Synony* 
mous.  Historical,  Rhetorical,  and  Statistic.  WImvs  the  uses  of 
any  word  involve  several  or  all  of  these  elements,  they  are  stated 
consecutively  in  the  order  of  their  development,  so  that  we  have 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  language,  as  well  as  an  index  of  its 
ingredients.  A  dry  study  is  thus  greatly  enUveoed,  and  we  are 
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continually  impressed  anew  with  tlie  marvellous  and  curious 
processes  which  are  comhinetl  in  t!ie  human  faculty  of  speech,  in 
the  invention  of  languaije,  in  its  iniangible  creations,  and  with  its 
perpetual  hazards,  winch  are  held  iu  check  by  laws  somewhat 
more  itriiigent  than  con?eiitiaiia1buiiSt 

The  transhitioD  of  Dr.  Preund^s  work  has  been  made  by  Pro- 
fymoT  Robbins  of  Middlebury  Collejn,  and  Professor  Turner  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  editor.  Dr.  Andrews^  so 
far  aided  by  others,  has  performed,  wo  infer,  the  rest  of  the 
heavy  task,  by  verifying  all  the  citations  of  Dr.  Freund,  by  con- 
densing unnecessary  redundancies,  and  by  rectifying  errors. 
These  joint  labors  have  given  to  us  a  work  which  deserves  many 
years  of  distinguished  lavor.  We  hope  that  the  seat  of  general 
approbation  will  give  to  the  laborers  a  reward  congenial  to  a 
scholar,  whether  peconiaiy  gain  does  or  does  not  attend  it 


The  History  of  the  Boston  Athenmm^  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  tiff  Deceased  Famtden,  By  Josiah  Quimct.  Cambridge : 
MelcalfdcCo.   1651.  Qto.  pp.  264  and  104. 

The  readers  of  the  Memoir  of  "Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  by  his 
sisit  r,  will  remember  ihul  many  of  the  pages  of  that  deliglitful 
book  contain  references  to  the  Hosion  Athenaeum  in  its  day  of 
small  things.  The  institution  itself  has  a  iiistory,  —  a  history  wor- 
thy of  being  told.  And  who  could  tell  that  history  better  than  one 
always  the  friend  of  the  institution  and  its  fonndeis,  and  for  many 
years  its  President  ?  Mr.  Quincy,  whose  labors  will  evidently 
cease  only  with  his  life,  proves  his  love  of  usefulness,  and  his  wis- 
dom too,  in  emplovinfT  hi<?  pen  to  «o  good  a  purpose.  With  that 
careful  statement  of  all  statistical  and  financial  particulars  which 
is  needed  to  authenticate  the  rise  and  growth  of  any  public  insti- 
tution among  us,  Mr.  Quincy  combines  a  literary  history  and  a 
series  of  personal  memoifs,  which  have  an  independent  raterest 
The  Athenseum  originated  in  the  Anthology  Club.**  The  mer* 
ebants  of  Boston  have  heretofore  most  liberally  sustained  it,  by 
making  themselves  shareholders,  and  by  large  free  gifts.  Not 
the  least  intere*Jtin«7  volume  on  the  shclvrs  of  the  new  and  splen- 
did edifice  in  Beacon  Street  will  hencetorwnrd  be  that  which 
records  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  institution  iu>cir. 


The  Half  Century ;  or  a  History  of  Changes  that  have  taken 
plarr,  and  Events  that  have  transpired,,  chirjii/  in  the  United 
SlaieSf  between  180U  and  1850.   By  Emebson  Davis^  D.  D. 


With  an  Introduction  hy  Mabk  Hopkins,  D.  D.  BostOD: 
Tappan  6l  Wbittemore.    1851.    Idmo.   pp.  444. 

TBiCODteota  of  this  volume,  and  the  way  in  which  its  sii!)jectB 
are  treated,  furnish  no  unfit  sirniie  of  the  period  of  time  of  whose 
chanj^ea  and  inventions  it  makes  a  record.  Wc  eipect  to  suffer 
from  confused  dreams  as  we  close  it  before  retiring  to  rest, 
Buch  a  strange  jumble  of  inalcrials  has  the  book  introduced  into 
our  brai^  The  theme  is  too  ponderous  for  ihe  writer  to  manage 
well.  He  bas  indeed  gathered  together  manj  intereslaiig  ftcts, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  whole  of  his  suhjeet  His  religious  pre* 
possessions  are  apparont.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  growth 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  of  the 
extension  of  tlie  Pupal  hicrnrchy  over  our  laud,  nor  of  a 
score  of  oilier  religions  topics,  which  are  vastly  more  important 
in  their  relations  to  the  ago  than  the  issue  wuh  Dr.  Bushueli. 
The  book  is  on  the  whole,  though  with  marked  exceptions,  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  what  it  should  be  with  such  a  title  as  it 
bears.  It  reminds  us  of  a  Chinese  map,  la  which  the  celestial 
empire  5l!s  the  great  central  space,  and  all  other  countries  appear 
as  little  islands. 


TAa  hUmd  World  of  the  Pacific:  heing  th9  Personal  NatV' 
tint  and  Results  of  Trcasel  through  the  Sandwich  or  Ha^ 
waitan  hlands,  and  other  Parts  of  Polynesia.  By  Rev.  Hen- 
ry T.  Cheever.  With  Engravings.  New  York:  Harper 
£c  Brothers.    1851.    l2mo.   pp.  406. 

A  cHAHNiNO  book,  which  we  can  read  with  oonfidence  in  the 

author's  statements,  and  with  unflagging  interest  in  the  fresh 
scene"?  wliirti  he  brings  so  vividlv  hefore  It  is  a  most  in- 

structive book  for  yonng  persons.  The  ocean  paradises  of  which 
it  makes  report  to  us  will,  before  long,  be  visited  by  summer  tour- 
ists.  We  might  specify  blemishes  in  the  book,  but  we  forbear. 


WavrrJry  Poetry :  being  ihe  Poems  sraticred  through  the  Wa- 
verlcij  Novels.  Attributed  to  Anonymous  Sources ^  but  pre- 
sumed to  be  written  hy  Sir  Waller  Scott.  With  Titles  and 
Index.  Boston  :  Mnnroe  &  Francis.  1851.  12mo.  pp.  268. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of  scraps, 
carols,  datches,  and  mottoes,  with  now  and  then  a  ballad  or  a 
lyric.  There  are  some  beautiful  gems  scattered  through  the  vol- 
ume, which  are  worthy  of  being  brought  together  under  a  tiilo 
bearing  the  name  wh^  thirty  years  ago  was  in  the  mouth  of 
every  reader  of  English* 
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Am$rieaH  UnUarian  Biography.   Mmain  of  IntUoidmaU  who 
have  been  ditiingmihed  by  their  Writings^  Character^  and  Ef 
forts  in  the  Cause  of  Liberal  Christianity,    Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Ware.    Vol.  IL   Boston:  J.  Muoroe  6i  Co.  1851. 
12mo.   pp.  452. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Ware  has  found  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue  his  gnteful  undertaking.  We  would  commend  to  all  onr 
readen  the  support  of  so  thankworthy  a  purpose,  in  order  that 
many  more  volumes  may  follow.  The  present  contains  Memoirs 
of  Rev.  Drs.  Pierce,  Channing,  Tuckerman,  Parker,  and  Bortlett, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Ruckminster,  Thacher,  and  Forster,  Professor  Fria- 
ble, and  Judges  Story  and  Howe.  The  Memoir  of  Channing  is 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Furness,  and  that  of  Judge  Story  is  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Newell. 


lAoes  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  con- 
nected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Ag- 
nes Strickland.  Vol.  I.  Mew  York:  Harper  d&  Brothers. 
1851.    12mo.   pp.  374. 

Miss  Strickland  has  won  the  right  of  occupancy  of  a  portion 
of  the  literary  field  which  is  most  rich  and  attractive,  and  she 
has  shown  her  ability  to  labor  in  it  with  unnuesiioned  success. 
Mar:^aret  Tudor,  Magdalene  of  France,  and  Nfary  of  Lorraine, 
arc  cuuiinemorated  with  a  practised  skill  in  ilna  volume.  Many 
original  materials  are  now  for  the  first  time  wrought  into  their 
hiograohies.  The  promised  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  will 
be  looked  for  with  a  keen  anticipation.  The  hints  which  the  au- 
thoress drops  in  her  Preface  concerning  that  long  promised  work 
lead  us  to  expect  something  t ery  eiabomte. 


£ssays  and  Reviews.  By  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  In  2  vols. 
Second  Edition.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed,  6&  Fields.  1851. 
16mo.    pp.  421,  408. 

Upon  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Whipple's  Essays,  about  two 
years  since,  wo  took  orrasion  to  speak  at  con^irlr  rabic  Icnglli  of 
their  merits  j  and  upot»  llie  publication  of  his  l>ccturcs,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  an  esteemed  friend  again  extended  u  cordial 
graeting  to  him  through  our  pages.  We  have  therefore  Kitle  to 
add  at  Uie  present  thne  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Bendee 
the  papers  comprised  in  the  first  edition,  the  present  edition  con* 
tains  two  articles  which  are  now  first  collected,  —  the  essay  on 
Hesiy  Fiekiing,  from  the  North  American  Review,  and  the  re- 
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fiewal  of  Dana^i  Poems  and  Prose  Writmgs,  from  our  own  jomv 

nal.  Thn  volumes  now  hf^foro  its  f\rc  stereotyped,  nnr!  nr*^  is- 
sued in  uniform  style  nnh  the  author''s  Lectures  on  Literature 
and  Life.  It  is  almost  rn  cdless  to  add,  that  they  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  typographical  an  j  since  the  names  of  the  pubiinh- 
eis  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  nothing  more  could 
be  wished  in  the  way  of  paper,  types,  or  binding. 

From  M  r.  Whipple's  minute  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in 
all  its  rekitix)ns,  we  have  long  felt  a  strong  desire  that  he  might 
he  induced  to  prepare  a  critical  nnd  popnTnr  TTistorv  of  Fnglish 
Literature.  For  such  a  task  hv  is  adijiinibly  qualified  by  all  his 
studies;  and  wo  happen  to  know  ihat  !ip  possess<»s  ample  and 
valuable  materials  for  a  work  whicli,  like  iMr.  Tickuur's  History 
of  Spanish  Uteratnnit  shonld  be  an  honor  to  oor  conntiy.  S& 
fhr  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  b  no  woric  that  covers  the 
ground  over  which  a  complete  and  well  digested  survey  of  Eng« 
lish  literature  would  pass.  There  are,  indeed,  valuable  publica- 
tions on  special  point?'  nnd  individual  writers;  hut  ^herp  is  not  a 
single  work  which  pr<  nts  a  consistent  and  juiiicious  history  of 
the  noblest  literature  liiai  the  world  hue  ever  seen.  Cliainbers's 
Cyclopaedia,  and  the  numerous  minor  publications  which  have  at 
difPereot  times  fallen  under  our  notice,  are,  in  some  lespeels, 
useful  and  necessary  books  for  reference.  But  something  more 
than  they  contain  is  imperatively  called  for ;  and  it  is  discredita* 
bio  to  our  repnrd  for  the  great  and  immortal  names  with  which 
our  literary  histcirv  abounds,  tliat  such  a  work  does  not  exist. 
We  commend  tliis  u  hole  subject  to  Mr.  Whipple's  attention,  with 
a  full  assurance  that  he  is  entirely  competent  to  supply  the  want, 
and  thus  place  his  own  name  in  a  still  more  honorable  place  than 
it  now  occupies. 


Celehrated  SaUHms,  by  Madame  Gat  ;  and  Paririan  LeUen^  By 
Madaks  GiBAaniK,  TramMluted  frmn  the  Brenck^  by  L.  WiL- 
LABO.   ISmo.  pp.  96(K 

Arc  extremely  interesting  and  attractive  work.  The  sconos  are 
described  and  conversations  i(  la'cd  with  much  vivaciiN .  and  in  a 
very  attractive  way.  Sunic  oi  ihe  most  remarkable  subjects  and 
persons  of  the  time  are  brought  forward  in  so  fresh  and  lively  a 
manner,  as  to  give  them  a  new  interest  French  life  and  thought, 
French  society  and  spirit,  are  reflected  in  sneh  a  way  from  thn 
saloons  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Josephine,  Countess  Merlin,  dec, 
that  we  seem  to  be  present  and  taking  a  personal  part  in  what  is 
laid  and  done.  It  certainly  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  valuable  of  that  class  of  books  which  the  French 
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know  how  to  make  bottor  than  any  other  people.   Books  of  thie 

character  are  to  moet  readers  much  more  interesting  than  elaho* 
late  biatoiy  or  grave  philosophy.    The  translator  has  rendered  a 

good  service  to  the  reading  public  by  bringing  it  so  well  into 
Knglisli,  and  it  should  be  regarded  aa  a  moat  agreeable  additioa 
to  our  libraries. 


TTie  Old  Red  Sandstone :  or  New  Walh  in  an  Old  Field.  By 

Hugh  Miller.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  From 
the  Fourth  London  Edition.  Boston:  Gould  ^  Liocolo. 
1B51.    12mo.    pp.  288. 

This  was  the  first  scientific  essay  which  brought  into  notice 
the  crenius  of  Mr.  Miller.  Self-taught  n??  he  was  in  the  science 
of  jT< ology,  the  peculiar  value  of  his  two  worits  lies  in  iheir  adap- 
tuiiun  to  popular  instruction.  Though  he  uses  of  course  the 
technical  terms,  —  which  we  cannot  but  hope  will  one  day  be 
aimplified,  or  at  least  shortened,  —  he  is  the  most  intelligibie  of 
geological  writers,  and  enlivens  his  most  erudite  pages  with 
■cintiliationa  of  thought  and  wisdom,  which  addie«  the  feelings 
and  the  judgment  of  his  readem.   The  illustrations  are  admirable. 


Prhiriplcs  of  Zoology ;  teaching  the  Structure^  Development^ 
distribution^  and  Natural  Arran'^emrnt  of  thr  Races  ufAni- 
malsyliving  and  extinct.  Wiih  numt  roiis  Jilustjal  ions,  rart  I, 
Comparative  Fhysiology.  Far  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
Uges,  By  Louis  Agassiz  and  A.  A.  Gould.  Revised  Edi« 
tioo.   Boeton :  Gould    Lincoln.    165L    12mo*   pp.  248. 

The  repulaiion  of  this  texi-bouk  of  Zoology  is  already  well 
established.  By  the  simplicity  of  its  method  and  the  thorough* 
ness  of  its  analytnal  classification,  as  well  as  by  its  recogohioo 
of  the  most  recent  discoveriee  and  hypotheses,  it  takes  precedeace 
of  all  other  manuals  upon  its  great  theme.  Messrs.  Gould  & 
Lincoln  are  doing  good  service  to  the  community  by  the  publica- 
tion of  these  excellent  scientific  works. 


Faust :  a  Drama  tic  Poeniy  by  Goethe.  Translated  into  En^^- 
lish  Prose^  v-if.h  Notrs^  etc^^  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq.  A  lu  w 
Eiiition.  But^iuu  :  Tickuor,  Reed,  &  Fields.  1851.  16iuo. 
pp.  8S3. 

For  all  who  do  not  read  German,  Tlnywrirrl  is  the  authorized 
interpreter  of  Goelhe^s  Faust,  bis  iraoslutiou  being  univeisaUy 
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orknnwiedgcd  to  be  by  far  the  best.  The  Bo«^toTi  publish*  rs  Vin\  e 
given  us  in  a  very  handsome  shape  n  book  whicli  in  ihe  London 
edition  is  too  costly  for  popular  circulation.  An  apparatus  of 
Preface*  Notes,  and  Appendix  fumishM  abimdant  Ulmtiations  of 
all  that  is  obacura  m  tha  maatefpiaoa  of  the  gieat  idol  of  Germaii 
lilemture. 


Miscdkmeous  Essays.     By  Thomas  Db  QmtfCEY.  Boatoii: 
TickooT.  Reed,  &  Fields.   1851.    16ina   pp.  250. 

This  is  the  third  Tolume  of  the  oolleeted  worhaof  De  Quincey, 
a  genius  unrivalled  in  one  peculiar  vein  of  writing.  Bfr.  Pieldt 
18  more  than  a  publisher  of  this  series  of  striking  works.  He  has 
done  what  the  author  of  them  could  never  be  persuaded  to  do,  — 

has  coUected  from  various  sources  the  scattered  productions  of 
the  only  surviving  mernber  of  a  famed  literary  circle,  and  lias 
put  iheiii  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  rerii!f  rs.  Wo 
set  a  iiigh  value  upuu  the  Uirec  vuluiii&i^,  aud  look  wiili  mlcrest 
for  more. 


Tkanktgwing  for  the  Union  :  A  DUcownt  delivered  in  the  Fed* 
eral  Street  Meeting-house  in  Boston^  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Noremhrr  28,  1850.  By  Ezra  S.  Gamkstt.  Boston  :  Cros- 
by &  Nichols.    8vo.    pp.  22. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law :  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  West  Bridgewaler,  November  17,  1850. 
By  J.  6.  PoKiuii.  Boston :  Crosby  6t  Nichols.  8vo.  pp.  3C 

The  LimUs  of  Giinl  Obedumoe  :  A  Sertnon  preached  in  the  Ftrgt 
Church,  Dorchester,  January  12, 1861.  By  Nathahiil  Hall. 
Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols.    8vo.    pp.  26. 

The  State  of  the  Nationy  considered  in  a  Si  rnion  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  preached  at  the  Mrlodron,  iSovcmher  28,  1850.  By 
Th£odob£  Bark£b.   Bostou :  Crosby  6i  Nichols.  8vo.  pp.  38. 

The  Great  Controversy  of  Statu  and  Peopie*  Boston :  Crosby 
^  Nichols.    12mo.   pp.  45. 

Duty  to  Government  and  to  God  :  A  Sermon  preadned  in  the 
Warren  Street  Church,  Boston,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  No* 
vernier  29,  1850.  By  Otis  A.  SKiMM£a.  Boston :  A.  Tomp- 
kins &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  24. 

The  above  are  the  titles  all  of  the  pamphlets  which  have 
passed  beneath  our  own  eyes  on  the  great  theme  which  now  agi- 
tates tiie  nation.  We  liave  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  titles  of 
twice  as  many  more  that  have  been  published,  aaU  references  to 
scmsthat  have  been  preached,  on  the  same  pregnant  theme. 
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We  were  about  to  say,  that  wboever  would  lake  the  peins  to  col* 
tect  and  road  the  whole  of  them  would  have  the  materiala  fiom 

which  to  form  a  fair  and  instructed  judgment  on  the  whole  case 
at  issue.  But  this  would  be  to  advance  a  proposition  scnroely 
less  vague  than  if  we  were  lo  say,  that  any  one  who  Imd  uli  ilie 
letters  of  tiie  alphabet  before  him  would  have  all  the  materials 
for  the  fltatemeot  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  We  should  be  glad 
to  give  in  our  pages  a  well  considered  article  upon  the  Ethia  of 
a  QmpromUef  and  upon  that  most  prsctteal  of  all  casuistical 
questions,  the  relations  between  conscience  and  law.  We  are 
withlieM  from  uttering  the  thoughts  now  in  our  mind,  because  on 
all  such  matters  we  have  a  dread  of  ail  one-sided  statements. 
Some  of  the  most  stirring  pages  of  social  and  political  history 
have  brought  under  discussion  the  same  casuistry  of  compromise, 
the  same  rebellion  of  conscience  against  law.  When  the  noble 
and  ever  to  be  honored  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England,  refused  to  assent  to  the  act  which  legalized  the 
divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catharine,  the  following  con- 
versation was  held  in  his  examination  before  the  Council  nt  Lam- 
beth. Afore  had  raised  the  plea  of  ronscience.  Says  the  Abbot 
oj  Wesiminsler^  "But  you  ought  to  ihink  your  conscience  errone- 
ous, wh^n  you  have  against  you  the  whole  council  of  the  nation/^ 
More,  1  should,  if  I  had  not  for  me  a  still  greater  council, — 
the  whole  council  of  Christendom."  (Mote's  Works,  p.  1447.) 

Dr.  Gannett  presents  some  of  the  causes  for  devout  gratitude 
which  are  to  hv.  fuund  in  the  union  of  these  States,  suggests  some 
of  the  calamities  w  hicli  would  ensue  from  its  dissolution,  and 
asserts  that  he  sce^  no  reason  why  the  recent  legislation  upon 
slavery  should  bring  about  disunion.  Mr.  Skinner  conies  nearest 
to  Dr.  Gannett  in  the  loyalty  to  law  which  is  insisted  upon  in  his 
Discourse,  though  he  asserts  that,  while  it  is  rebellion  to  resist  a 
law  by  force,  it  is  not  uoloyal  to  say  that  we  cannot  obey  an 
oppressive  law.  Mr.  Hall  limits  the  allegiance  due  to  civil  gov- 
ernment by  the  souFs  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  endeavours  to 
establish  this  principle,  and  to  guard  it  against  abuse.  Mr.  For- 
man  enters  into  a  criticism  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  compares 
it  with  a  provision  in  the  law  of  Moees,  and  distinctly  urges  the 
dotr  of  jMssive  resistance.  Mr.  Pbrker^s  sermon  is  more  sen* 
era!  in  its  contents,  making  but  incidental  allusion  to  the  law, 
and  presenting  a  graphic  and  interesting  rSntmSf  in  curt  phrases 
and  striking  statements,  of  tlie  compaiattTe  good  and  evil  in  the 
workings  of  our  national  system. 

The  anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  Great  Controversy  of  States 
and  People  contains  some  admirable  thoughts,  and  opens  trains 
of  sound  reasoning.  A  little  more  thoroughness  in  its  discus- 
sions, and  a  more  careful  elaboratioo  of  its  main  points,  would 
give  to  it  almost  a  judicial  character. 
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*'  A  Centennial  Disco'Dse,  delivered  September  9,  1850,  before 
ihe  First  Church  and  Society  in  Athoi,  with  an  Appendix.  By 
Samuel  F.  Clarke,  Minister  of  the  First  Church.  Boston  :  Crosby 
^Nichols.  1851/'  (8vo.  pp.95.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  io* 
tarestiog  and  U?ely  of  our  nuroerous  town  and  chnreh  eommem- 
orniife  discourses.  Mr.  Clarke  has  the  true  spirit  of  fondness  for 
such  a  work,  and  has  executed  it  with  fina  taste  and  with  admi- 
rable skill.  Its  rcrerencf'  to  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  from  the 
Indians,  its  piquant  narrative  of  parish  difficLilties,  its  anecdotes 
of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  singing,  and  of  the  church  member 
who  bad  drank  a  iiltle  and  smoked  a  great  deal,  as  well  as  its 
general  felicity  of  style  and  its  careful  antiquarian  investigations, 
will  give  the  pamphlet  a  value  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

** Christ  the  Son  of  God.  A  Discourse  in  Review  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilkes^s  Sermon,  entitled  *  Who  is  Christ  ?  *  delivered  in  the 
Unitarian  Churchy  Montreal*  January  19, 1851.  By  John  Cordner. 
Montreal:  James  Potts.  1851."  \Sv  pp.28.)  "  Tlie  Philo- 
sophic  Origin  and  Historic  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity: 
A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Unitnrinn  Church,  Montreal,  January 
26,  1851.  By  John  Cordner.  Montreal.  1851."  (8vo.  pp.  22.) 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  delivery  and  the  publication 
of  these  two  sermons  are  stated  on  their  pages.  We  could  not 
name  two  other  productions,  in  all  our  abundance  of  controversial 
literature,  which  we  should  regard  as  better  suited  to  effect  their 
purpose  than  tliese  two  sermons  of  Mr.  Cordner.  We  have  been 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  instructive  matter,  of  direct  argument, 
of  Bif'lirRl  criticism,  and  of  learned  research,  which  ihoy  embrace. 
The  writi  r's  directness  and  simplicity  of  style  adapt  the  discours- 
es to  popular  use.  His  learning  does  not  obscure  his  meaning. 
His  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Is  a  masterly  performance.  We  hope  that  the  Unitarian  Associa* 
tlon  will  reprint  these  sermons,  and  give  them  a  wide  circulation. 

**  Marks  of  the  True  Church,  by  Austin  Craig  (Peapack,  Som- 
erset County,  New  Jersey).   Reprinted  from  the  'Christian 

Union  and  Religious  Review.*  (8vo«  pp.  16.)  The  causes  of 
the  division  of  Christendom  into  sects  being  briefly  slated,  Mr. 

Craig  proceeds  to  present,  in  the  lanfjuapc  of  Scripture,  and  with 
brief  comments,  four  marks  of  the  True  Church,  namely,  Unity, 
S  iiictity.  Universality,  and  Apostolicity.  With  no  wosie  of  ar- 
gument, the  writer  expresses  himself  eiTectively,  and  wuh  the 
Gospel  warrant. 

**  Minutes  of  a  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church, 
held  at  Marion,  New  York,  October,  1850.  Philadelphia.  1851.** 
(8vo.  pp.  24.)  The  especial  objects  which  occupied  this  con* 
vention  were  the  adoption  of  measures  for  raising  $  100,000  to 
found  a  University,  and  for  a  more  perfect  and  general  organiflf 
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lion  of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  discussions  with  reports 
upon  Tflrious  matters  of  reform  and  Chriitiaii  enterprise. 

**Kcaiarks  uu  du  Article  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Prince- 
ton  Review,  concerning  a  recent  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
Goovention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts.  By 
Edwards  A.  Parlc^  Abbot  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary/*  (8vo.  pp.  48.)  We  took  up  ibis  pamphlet,  intend- 
ing only  to  glance  over  its  pages,  bnt  were  so  fascinated  by  its 
rich  diction,  and  the  acuteness  and  precision  of  its  deprecatory 
arguments,  that  we  could  not  deny  ourselves  an  honest  perusal. 
The  Princeton  Reviewer  did  foul  injustice  to  Professor  Park,  but 
the  Professor,  with  admirable  temper,  yet  with  the  very  keenest 
skill,  parries  every  aim,  and  nobly  keeps  erect  The  charm  of 
the  pamphlet  lies  in  the  felicity  with  which  diflTuseness  and 
repetition  are  wholly  freed  from  weariness  by  a  constant  variety 
in  the  turn  of  expression,  and  the  perpetual  freshness  of  phrases 
used  simply  to  ftay  the  same  thuigs  over  and  over  ;igain.  The 
controversy  relates  to  that  remarkable  sermon  of  Professor 
F&rkX  entitled  "  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the 
Peelioffs.'*  The  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  will  brighten  the 
wits  of  the  dullest  theologian*  As  an  incidental  illustration  of  the 
unrivalled  literary  eicellenca  of  the  ScriptureSf  it  is  of  high  value, 

**  The  Mormons.   A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical 

Society  of  Pennsylvania,  March  26,  1850.  By  Thomas  L.  Kane. 
Philadelphia:  King  dt  Baird.  1850."  (8vo.  pp.92.)  We  npprc- 
iiend  that  the  pprnsnl  of  this  pamphlet  would  surprise  many  persons 
who  know  nothing  ot  the  Mormons,  save  what  they  have  learned 
from  newspaper  paragraphs.    Mr.  Kane  gives  us  a  narrative  of 

{personal  experience  and  observation  among  this  singular  people, 
n  a  very  spirited  and  earnest  plea  in  their  behalf,  he  represents 
them  as  a  sincere,  pure,  laborious,  and  much  injured  community, 
whose  faith  is  not  composed  entirely  of  stupid  and  fanatkml  in- 
gredienf;,  nntl  wliose  mode  of  life  would  do  credit  to  any  class 
of  huriiau  Ik  iiijis-.  We  tliank  Mr.  Kane  for  n  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour  with  his  Discourse,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  ask 
him  some  questions. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

LITERAEY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Groie*s  History  of  Greece*  —  This  voluminous  and  most  admirable 
history,  beyood  comparison  the  best  of  the  eight  woriu  which  bear  the 
same  title,  hss  slissdy  been  levlewed  ia  oor  psges  up  to  the  sighth  vol* 
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ume,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by  us.  A  Boston  firm  has  had 
the  enterprise  to  undertake  its  repubhcatrotj,  rtnd  wp  liope  that  they  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded.  John  P.  Jeweit  ^  have  already  i&sued 
two  volaiDM  of  tbeir  npriot,  which  will  be  enbraoad  in  t€0  volumeSf  to 
appear  at  brief  inteffaia.  The  reprint  is  from  the  second  London  edi- 
tion. Those  volumes  contain  Legendary  Gxeeee,  sod  the  hiet4Nric  period 
to  the  xeign  of  PeiaisUatua. 

Lacengro,  The  SeMar,  The  Gypsy,  Tfte  Prieti.  ^T)»  antbor  of  this 

mcdlev.  (Jcorcf'  Borrow,  Es^q.,  has  already  <'nj^a^ed  a  welcome  hearing 
from  the  luvers  ol  racy  literature  by  his  two  popular  works,  The  Bible 
in  Spain,**  and  **  The  Gypsies  of  Spain."  We  hare  received  hie  new 
work  too  late  to  enable  us  to  pvooOttnoe  upon  it  in  oar  pn^ent  nonbo'. 
VVp  promise  onr^t'lvp?  hiirli  pleasure  from  its  pemsal.  George  P.  Putnam, 
ot  ^lew  York,  has  pubh&hcd  a  hantlsomc  edition  of  it  (l^mo,  m>.  550), 
and  by  the  efforia  which  he  made  to  eecure  the  eheeta  from  England, 
and  to  praeent  the  woik  in  a  proper  form,  he  is  enUtled  to  the  maraet. 

There  arc  some  fine  passages  and  some  gleaming  thoughts  m  The 
Bards  of  the  Bible,  by  George  Gilfillan."  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1851.  12ma  pp.378.)  A.  writer  of  any  sensibility  ud 
skill  could  liardly  deal  with  such  :\  thctn(^  without  a  do^rrce  of  success, 
for  his  material  is  in  a  great  measure  already  wrought  into  fonu.  The 
book  is  disfigured,  however,  by  much  faulty  rhetoric,  and  by  remarks 
whieh  shock  the  taste  of  the  reader,  while  ofibnees  sgmnst  rcTereoce 
are  by  no  matiis  rave  in  it. 


For  poetry  we  have  before  us  "  The  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late 
Mary  Elisabeth  Lee,  with  a  Bi<^raphical  Memoir  by  S.Gihnan,  D.  D.'* 

(Charle.ston,  S.  C.  :  Walker  &  Richards.  1851.  12mo.  pp.  224.) 
And  "The  Dove  and  The  Eagle."  (Boston:  Ticknor,  Heed,  & 
Fields.  IBal.  IGmo.  pp.  27.)  Miss  Leo's  poems  ate  characterised 
br  heartineaa  and  aimplicity  rather  than  by  any  brilliancy  of  genius. 
Their  topics  are  naturally  found  in  the  conmion  srcnrs  of  life,  and  are 
treated  with  a  healthful  tone  and  with  a  pure  spirit.  Ur.  Oilman's  Me- 
moir is  dictated  by  a  respectful  aifection  for  one  who  was  worthy  of  it. 
The  Dove  and  the  Eagle  ia  a  little  piece  of  covert  eatire  on  aome  present 
agitations,  set  forth  in  an  airy  colloquy  between  the  two  birds  as  re[>rc- 
sentativrs  of  certain  human  (]nn1ities  whieh  ihev  respectively  symbolize. 
One  must  read  the  poem  fur  himself  if  he  would  know  ita  drift. 

'J  Malleville,  a  Franconia  Story,  by  the  Anther  of  the  Rolto  Booke,** 

(\r\v  York,  Ilarf  cr  &  Hrothers,  18mo,  pp.  219,)  is  an  attractiYe 
little  vdluiiio,  with  a  profitable  moral.  Its  scenery  is  in  the  interesting' 
northern  region  of  our  own  Franconia,  and  its  pictures  of  winter  sports 
will  fix  the  gaxe  of  the  boya  at  least 

Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols  have  republished,  for  the  Hassschusetts 

Temperance  Society,  ihe  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  William  B.  Carpenter.  To  this 
Essay  was  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  o^red  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  gentleman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev*  Dr.  Carpenter, 
is  one  of  the  most  di^tinL'uished  physiologies  of  the  sge,  and  his  Essay 
has  been  highly  commended. 
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Mmub.  PhiWps,  Sampson,  it  Co*  Will  soon  publish  works  under  the 

following  titles  :  — "  The  Worcester  Pwlpit ;  J)oin|?anHis!orirn!  Arcount 
of  each  Ueligioas  Society  in  the  City  of  Worcester,  from  iis*  Orgaitization 
to  the  Present  Time,  by  Rot.  EhunSmalley,  D.  D."  "The  True 
Remedy  for  Woman's  Wronfrs,  by  Cathttine  E.  Beccher."  "  The  Re- 
ligion of  Geology,  and  it^  foil  ii(  ril  Sp?f>»icr?,  hy  T'rf^sidentHitclicook.'* 
**  Life  in  Varied  Phases,  by  Mrs.  Catharine  ii.  Jiutler."  And  a  new 
and  improved  edilioo  of**  Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal/'  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Judd. 

Messrs.  Tickiior,  Keed,&  Fields  will  conlinuo  their  publication  of  a 
eoroplete  collection  of  De  Quincey's  Works  by  a  foorth  volnme,  con- 
taining  "  Tlie  Csssars.*'  They  have  in  press  a  second  edition  of  the 
**Mrrni>iTs  of  Dr.  and  Joseph  S.  Buckminster."  Also,  "  Warreniann," 
a  collection  in  the  style  of  the  Hejccied  Addresses;  Goethe's  Wilhelni 
Meister;  a  new  romance  by  Uawthurne;  and  the  Poems  of  Henry  T. 
Tuolcennao. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Pagan^s  Opinion  uf  Christianity.  — -  Prtn-Iamnfinn  of  n  Mandarin. 
—  We  have  read  with  interest  (in  the  Journal  des  Uebals^  taken  from  a 
Chinese  paper  of  the  $}9th  of  October  Ia«t)  the  proclamation  below,  as  a 
singular  instance  of  the  effect  which  Christianity  produces  oo  a  mind 
cvi(!(  nt!y  not  wiihoiit  cullure  and  widely  extended  information,  standing 
outbide  of  it,  and  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  it.  Of  the  many  millions  of 
oor  brethren  at  our  antipodes,  we  have  known  but  little  save  that 
they  call  ns  baihariaos,  and  we  have  given  them  the  eredit  of  knowing 
utterly  nothing  about  us.  Hut  the  mandarin  Vau  i'^  rvidenily  quite 
familiar  with  the  main  truths  (or  errors)  of  Christianity  as  received  by 
the  majority  of  men.  Vau  is  a  mandarin  of  no  very  high  rank,  ruling 
a  nnall  part  of  the  province  of  Canton,  lying  to  the  northeast,  and  wear- 
irm-  n  ti'hite  button  in  his  cap  (which  indicates,  the  Jmirnal  tells  us,  the 
filth  in  the  sacred  orders).  He  must  be  a  roan  of  some  sense,  for  his 
argtmients  against  the  phase  of  religion  which  has  come  before  his  vision 
are  eondusive.  We  commend  to  all  believers  in  the  Trinity  the  ChinSr* 
man*s  unsophisticated  qucftii  n,  "  How  could  a  body  that  was  master 
of  heaven  be  so  little  master  ul  itself  that  it  could  be  spiked  on  the  cross 
by  the  bands  of  vulgar  mortals?  "  and  the  equally  sound  common  sense 
which  Ibllows.  His  view  of  German  politiee  and  the  eomparison  with 
Japan  may  excite  a  smile,  but  the  arnrumcnt  certainly  meets  the  ease  in 
band,  and  answers  the  governor*s  purpose. 

The  occasion  of  the  proclamation  was  briefly  this.  The  daughter  of 
a  Christian,  in  the  de^mrtment  Kayingchau,  a  province  of  Canton,  mar- 
ried a  Pagan.  IIi  r  rffitrta  to  convert  her  husband  s  family  excited  their 
indignation,  and  Ihcy  appealed  to  Van,  who  set  on  foot  a  general  i^rse- 
cution,  destroyed  one  or  mure  elm  relies,  and  imprisoned  several  Christ 
tians,  and,  among  others,  a  French  missionary.  This  happened  on  the 
31st  of  last  August.  On  the  17th  of  September,  the  French  minister, 
informed  of  the  fact,  interfered.  Tiie  designs  of  Vau  were  arrested  by 
the  higher  authorities,  the  missionary  set  at  liberty,  and  the  privilege 
■eoored  to  the  Christians  to  esiabliah  and  extend  their  ehnicn.  We 
li«naUte  fnm  the  French  tranalatieii. 
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"  Van,  gov^or  of  the  lower  defMntment  of  Kayiofdiaii  (pforiDee  <^ 

Canton),  etc.,  orders  lh*»  puMirntinn  nf  thr  prppcnt  prr>r1nrnnnM?i, so  that 
the  hearts  of  men  may  be  held  m  the  right  road,  and  the  lawe  retaio  the 
leapaet  whieh  is  their  due. 

**  Know,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the  Western  werid  a  doctrine  in- 
troduced thfn?  hy  Tf'^ii*?  So  Ion?  as  the  barbarians  propagate  nr  prac- 
tise this  doctrine  among  themselves,  explain  their  books,  and  adore  the 
Lord  of  hea? en  according  to  their  liturgy,  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but 
it  ia  not  permitted  them  to  introduce  thonaelTea  into  the  central  empire 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  this  doctrine ;  and  such  subjects  of  the 
celestial  empire  as  aid  these  strangers,  come  from  distant  conntries,  in 
peuetrating  into  our  territories,  league  themselves  with  Liiem,  indame  and 
trauUe  the  spirit  of  the  people,  Mduee  the  women  to  thto  doetriae,  or 
commit  any  other  offence  apainst  the  laws,  are  punishable.  The  te^m• 
of  the  code  are  explicit;  who  will  dare  to  vitdate  th^m  ^ 

'*  In  this  de|>artinent,  ihc  iitcrary  doctrines  recognized  by  the  law  (i.  e. 
Boddhiam,  Coniiieianiam,and  rationaliam)  ate  held  in  bigk  eonaidemlieo, 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  justly  esteemed ;  descended  from 
persons  who  have  filled  public  offices,  or  bound  to  such  functionaries  by 
ties  of  blood,  the^  certainly  will  not  abandon  the  science  of  the  sagea 
and  of  the  mora  tlloatriona  by  their  firtnea  thfooghoet  the  eentra]  en-' 
ire,  in  order  to  run  at  a  venture  in  chase  of  another  doctrine.  It  has, 
owever,  come  to  my  knowled^re,  that  the  simple  and  unenliirhtpnod  in- 
habitants uf  the  village  of  Chukaug  and  ita  vicinity  have  recently  mvited 
men  of  diatant  eonntriee  to  eoiae  to  than,  and  that  aome  of  them  have 
eeoeladed  to  nnite  themselves  with  tbeee  atraagen,  and  that  the  women 
even  have  been  affiliated  to  thi««  riew  society,  a  serious  infraction  of  the 
laws,  it  is,  then,  my  duty  to  seek  out  those  who  have  hem  guiity  of 
giving  aid  to  tin  attangeie  in  eomiag  to  the  eonotiy,  to  eaoee  them  to  he 
arrested  and  severely  punwhed  aooonling  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  an- 
ciently adopted,  and  niso  to  publish  a  prorlamation  for  the  in?'tnirtio!<  of 
the  people.  In  eonscqaenoe,  I  pciblish  the  present  for  the  instruction  of 
all,  the  military  ae  weU  aa  odieia* 

*^  You  will  all  know  that  Jean%  born  in  the  time  of  Nguti,  of  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  Hans,  ought  not  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  man  a 
higher  rank  than  Hwatoh  (Hippocrates  of  China),  and  others,  since  he 
eoold  do  no  more  than  solace  men  by  caring  their  disMsea,  The  power 
whieh  he  bad  of  noarialiiaff  a  multitude  of  three  thousand  men  v^itb 
seven  loavrs  of  hrmd  h  no  more  a  reality  than  the  services  of  the  ration- 
alists. In  other  respects,  tliere  was  no  particular  merit  in  it.  As  to  hta 
extravagant  title  of  Lord  who  created  the  heavens,  remember  the  prm- 
eee,  emperera,  great  phikaoplien,  who  abed  cifiliBlioa  abroad,  and 
were  the  agents  of  heaven  n  thnu^nnd  and  trn  thonsnnd  yerirs  before 
Jesus.  Believe  that  the  diti'erent  countries  situated  beyond  Uie  sea  have 
had  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world  sovereigns,  inhabitants,  forms  of 
goveniiDeot,  and  laws  for  the  punishment  of  erime ;  ia  it*  tben,  poeaibla 
to  say  that  nonn  of  these  existed  before  Jesus  appeared  OH  the  earth  to 
Oieate  th»Mn  frdiii  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Hans. 

ia  the  iiai-kwoh-tu-chi  (an  embellish^  Chinese  encyclopajdia  of  re- 
eent  dato,  of  whieh  the  ftmona  Lin  ia  oaid  to  be  the  aathor)  you  will 
discover  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  the  wife  of  a  man  called 
Joseph,  hut  that  Jesus  denied  his  father,  and  that,  rejiardinp  hinT^pM'ns  the 
child  of  his  mother  conceived  while  she  was  a  virgin,  he  talscly  aliirmed 
that  be  waa  her  gloriona  aon  created  hy  Hearen.  Tlie  oanvena  to  loi 
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dootfine  pevmit,  then,  no  sacrifice  to  ancestors,  or  sovereigns,  or  the 
sacred  representatives  of  supernatural  beings.  They  trouble  the  spirit  of 
the  people  with  doubts,  tbey  teach  them  to  believe  that  there  exists 
neither  Deaven,  nor  law,  nor  father,  nor  sovereign  snperunr  to  Jesus; 
that  diere  is  neither  filial  piety  nor  fidelity  to  the  prince,  nor  eympatliy 
for  their  equals,  nor  mnrn]  Hutirs.  Thus, the  tnger  of  UeaTen  wae  ex* 
cited,  and  its  judgiueut  fell  upon  Jesus. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  king  of  Jadea  caused  him  to  be  seized, 
and,  his  crime  having  been  proved,  he  «ras  punished,  according  to  the 
laws  (if  the  realm,  by  death  on  the  cross.  His  blood  flowed  in  such 
quantities  tbat  his  body  was  covered  with  it.  In  seven  days  he  was 
dead,  and  urders  were  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  have  him  buried. 
But  hie  disciples,  people  witiioet  legal  employment  or  meana  of  subsist- 
ence, invented  a  fable,  and  pretended  that,  after  hnving- passed  three  days 
in  tbe  lonib,  he  revived,  and  forty  days  later  ascended  to  heaven.  This 
account  was  invented  fur  the  purpose  of  attracting  men  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  preached ;  but  it  rercmbles  that  which  was  told  of  Suu- 
Nyau,  who,  aocordinp  l<)  the  story  of  his  partisans,  having  been  drowned 
after  tbe  defeat  of  his  troops,  becanie  a  spirit  of  the  waters.  It  resem- 
bles, also,  the  fables  of  the  faction  of  the  white  Lys,  who  declare  that  the 
hodies  of  their  comrades,  put  to  death  by  long  and  ignominious  torturee, 
surrendered  the  spirits  w  hich  animated  them,  and  that  they,  disengarring 
themselves^  moanled  to  heaveo,  called  to  another  aiate  among  celesiial 
beings. 

**  The  ihct  coaM  not  have  heen  aa  they  fdate,  for  if  it  were,  how  would 

it  be  possible  that  a  body  which  was  the  master  of  heaven  was  so  little 
master  of  itself  t!int  it  mtihl  be  put  to  death  and  spiked  upon  a  cross  by 
the  hands  of  vulgar  luoriuls.^  L  ive  incredible  assertion  of  his  disciples, 
that  in  hia  dignity  of  Lord  of  heaven  he  anflered  the  peine  of  ein  for  the 
love  of  man  is  as  extremely  ridiculous.  Thus,  to  conceal  tbe  shame  of 
a  death  on  tlie  cross,  the  body  which  is  the  grand  minister  of  heaven 
and  earth  could  do  every  thing  except  to  remit  to  man  the  punishment 
of  their  eina,  and,  in  order  to  aooompUeh  thia,  he  was  obliged  to  euhmit 
to  chastisement  in  their  place. 

**  This  doctrine  protends  also  to  encourage  virtue  and  rf'press  vice  ;  but 
the  learned  have  aiwava  said  the  same.  The  dogma  wiach  pretenda 
that  the  believera  on  the  Lord  of  heaven  will  he  happy,  and  that  aftet 
death  their  spirits  will  mount  to  heaven,  while  those  who  do  not  believe 
will  be  exposed  to  all  miseries,  and  after  death  their  spirits  will  be  con- 
demned to  the  eternal  prison  uf  hell,  —  this  doctrine  is  precisely  the  same 
aa  that  of  Wn-eao^ ;  — <  Thoee  who  are  good  to  me  are  good ;  thoee 
who  arc  vile  to  me  are  vile,'  Suppose  that  the  believers  on  the  Lord 
of  heaven  should  be  thieves  or  vicious  persons,  they  will  nevertheless  be 
happy,  while  those  who  have  not  believ^,  although  just  and  meritori- 
ous penona,  ate  all  condemned  to  miaery.  Never  baa  that  DivhM 
Providence,  which  recompenses  virtue  and  punishes  vice,  been  changed 
and  confonndrd  on  this  point.  Is  not  thia  doctrine  fatal  to  thoee  notions 
of  good  winch  heaven  has  given  ual 

**  Thsn,  the  words  *  palace  of  heaven '  and  *  prison  of  hell  *  sze  only 
plagiarisms  from  the  most  modem  BuddliiNt  hooks,  and  still  theCMs- 
tians  srnrn  the  Buddhists  as  people  condemned  to  the  eternal  priM>n  of 
heii.  i  he  crocifixion  of  Jesus  while  living  is,  like  tlie  tree  of  three 
swords  snd  the  nonntain  of  aims  io  the  heO  of  tbe  Boddbists,  absolnt*- 
I7  inpossibie  to  ptove. 
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"Beitknown  further,  that,  of  all  theoatlombeywid  the  seaa,  none  has 

such  strnnrf  faith  in  the  1  A^r{\  of  hcavrn  n**  nfrrimriy,  and  still  her  in- 
habitants are  torn  from  all  social  and  pohiicai  bunds.  Her  power  is  in 
rums,  her  territory  has  been  more  than  once  dhrided.  Why,  then,  sineo 
oho  bolievea  on  tlie  Lord  of  heavoa,  has  not  happiness  been  given  herf 
Among  the  countries  which  do  not  bclipvn  mj  the  l/ord  Jesus  Christ, 
none  can  compare  with  J:ipan.  Upon  the  quay  of  her  port,  open  to 
strangers,  is  graven  a  cro&«,  aud  every  merchant  who  comes  there,  who 
at  his  landing  does  not  trample  this  imago  at  onee  andor  fiK>t.  k  imiii»* 
diately  decapitatoi]  to  snrvc  for  in  rramplr  to  others.  Yet  more. 
Al  the  rrate  of  thn  \  is  ;ui  imai^e  of  Josus  buried  in  the  soil,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  trampled  under  foot  every  day,  and  still  this  realm  bus 
lasted  two  thoosand  years.  Why  has  not  tM  Lord  of  haaTon  ioflkled 
a  terrible  punishment  upon  it  ^  This  proves  that  the  pretended  power 
of  renderinif  happv  or  unhappy  is  a  fib!c  without  foundation,  its  ef- 
fects are  plauiiy  tiiat,  in  this  life,  ignorant  people  leave  the  tombs  of 
their  anoeetoia  withoot  the  aaerilieea  whieh  are  doe  to  them,  witbont  per* 
fumed  incense,  without  the  prescribed  oblation;  and  thataf\er  death, 
they  will  be.  iti  their  turn,  blind  spectres,  subjected  to,  beside  the  priva- 
tions which  i  have  just  enuoierated,  the  punishment  of  burning  till  their 
bonea  afaall  be  reduoed  to  aahea.  Wnat  happioeaa  ean  Teaolt  from' 
such  a  d<x:lrine  ? 

'*  Although  an  ordinanep  of  recent  date  has  recognized  the  right  of  the 
barbarians  to  discourse  among  themselves  upon  their  sacred  books  of 
mli^n,  it  b  not  allowed  tbeni  to  eatabliah  themaelvea  in  the  eeotral 
empire,  to  mingle  with  ita  inhabitanta,  and  to  propagate  their  doetrinea 

among  them.  If,  iJicn,  there  are  tho*^  who  invite  the  etmn?*^^,  who 
unite  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  and  troubling  the  pubhc 
spirit,  of  eonveiting  the  fbmales,  or  ▼tolating  the  law  in  any  way,  ihey 
will  be  punished  either  by  strangulation  after  impriaonment,  or  by  trana- 
pnrtation,  or  by  the  bastinado;  the  law  allowf  no  commutation.  If, 
however,  the  guilty  come  of  tbeir  own  accord,  and  surrender  themselves 
to  the  aathoritiee,  dedam  their  repentanee,  and  liaili|lle  tha.froaa  under 
foot,  in  that  caae  the  pnnidioient  will  be  in  some  degree  milder*  Tlie 
laws  of  tfie  state  are  ^p\nrp  \  but  they  have  always  V'ft  repentance  open 
to  the  culpable.  If,  then,  lliere  are  among  you, simple  people,  any  who 
have  sufiered  themselves  to  be  led  astray,  wt  them  hasten  to  enter  the 
path  of  salety ;  hot  know  ye  who  pewevers  in  crime,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  urest,  condemn,  and  punish  you,  that  ye  inav  serve  for  rxnmples  to 
the  perverse.  The  families  of  scholars,  those  whose  members  are  in 
the  public  service,  those  who  are  descended  from  ancient  functionaries, 
most  make  their  resolutions  known  in  the  temples  of  their  aooestors, 
expcT  from  th(  ir  tribes  all  children  nr  brothers  who  mav  Imve  ndopted 
this  doctrine  as  persons  who  have  renounced  the  socieiy  ot  tiaeir  rela- 
tives, dead  and  hving.  In  the  jurisdiclioits  of  tlie  <x)untrv,  tliu  magis- 
trates of  the  village,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  ahould  be  prompt  to 
inform  ;  and  if  they  discover  members  of  any  society  who  are  employed 
III  proparrating  this  doctrine,  they  should  give  them  no  time  to  seduce  or 
agitate  the  |>opulalion,  bui  they  ought  immediately  tomtunn  titeir  superi- 
on,  and  aid  in  arrssting  the  guilty,  if  they  wovdd  not  themselveB  be 
treated  as  accomplices. 

"  By  these  means  the  hearts  of  men  will  be  kept  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  laws  will  be  more  solemnly  observed.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  it 
may  be  ao.  Let  eaoh  one  tremble  and  obey.** 
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CHRISTIAN  EXAMINEE 

EELIGIOUS  MISCELLANY. 


MAY,  1851. 


Art.  I.— PREACHING,  AND  THE  AFTERNOON  SERVICE. 

There  is  too  mnch  preaching.  Thore  is  too  much 
preaching  for  the  preacher.  There  is  too  much  prpnrhing 
ibr  the  hearer.  Ciiaiuiiug  unce  said  to  the  writer  of  ihis 
article,  "  I  think  there  arc  too  many  sermons.  One  in  a 
month,  perhaps,  —  an  earnest  one,  listened  lo  with  inter- 
est as  an  unusual  privilege,  —  would  make  more  imprea- 
slon.**  He  did  not  mean,  of  course,  to  leeommend  so 
great  a  change;  bat  to  present  his  thought  with  the 
form  of  oontiBst  An  aged  and  eminent  dersyinan  still 
among  ns,  it  is  well  known,— one  of  a  kinmed  school 
and  spirit,  — for  many  years  of  his  active  ministry,  with- 
drew his  main  stren^h  from  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  to  pa- 
rochial visitation.  It  is  really  time  to  raise  a  doubt  abont 
this  much  preaching. 

There  is  too  much  preaching  for  the  people.  Choose 
the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  world  besides  religion, 
—  let  it  be  some  science  or  art,  or  some  j)ractical  interest 
of  life,  as  education  or  polities.  —  or  a  combination  of  all 
subjects,  the  subject  of  all  subjects,  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  humanity,  —  and  what  would  lie  the  efi'eet  on  the 
public  mind  of  two  discourses  a  week  uj)on  it,  the  year 
round  and  life  through  ?  Suppose  it  were  treated  in 
the  most  methodical  and  scientific  laaiiiicr,  and  carried 
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the  mind  forward  from  step  to  step,  and  to  the  highest 
point  of  culture  ;  what  would  be  the  etioct  of  so  much 
teaching?  Would  not  the  pupils  grow  weary  of  it? 
What  class  could  bear  unending  philosophy  counes? 
But  now  suppose  the  discoursing  were  aesnltory  and 
vague,  although  sincere  and  earnest;  that  it  seldom  open- 
ed any  fresh  fountains  or  unfolded  any  new  facts ;  that  it 
did  not  carry  forward  the  mind  with  any  decided  stepsi 
but  left  it  In  age  very  nearly  where  it  was  in  youth ;  then 
what  would  probably  be  the  effect  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
great  weariness  of  such  teaching  ?  Would  there  not  be 
a  great  merit  in  attending  upon  it  ?  Should  we  not  hear 
men  enumerating  it  among  their  most  meritorious  ac- 
tions and  greatest  sacrifices  to  conscience,  that  they 
had  not  missed  a  single  lecture  for  the  whole  year? 
Suppose  one  of  the  lecturers  were  to  say,  what  a  preacher 
was  heard  to  say  one  Sunday  evening,  that  he  had  de- 
livered five  discourses  that  day,  —  even  that  would  l>e  a 
great  merit;  but  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  merit  of 
having  heard  iheni. 

Can  it  be  well  that  religious  instruction  should  be  so 
arranged  as  necessarily  to  produce  this  feeling  of  re- 
pletion, dulness,  weariness?  One  sermon  a  Sunday 
would  be  strain  enough  upon  the  capacity  of  the  hearer 
to  be  interested.  The  plan  of  one  sermon  a  Sunday 
would  be  perilous  enough ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
supposition  just  made  militates  almost  equally  against 
that.  And  so  it  does,  unless  preaching  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  oommonlv  is,  a  stately  and  formal  dis- 
course,—  unless  it  so  mingle  and  blend  with  the  devo- 
tions of  the  people  as  to  breathe  into  their  souls  and  bear 
up  the  ofTerifitr  of  worship,  which  is  for  ever  interesting. 
But  if  preaching  be  this  great,  and  solemn,  and  touching 
spiritual  ministration  wliieli  fills  the  soul  with  worship, 
with  adoration,  with  sacred  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  truths  uttered,  even  then  the  miiiistration  should  not 
be  repeated  the  same  day.  The  tame  train  of  thoughts 
cannot  be  carried  with  vqndl  effect  into  a  second  service. 
Another  train  of  thoughts  equally  touching  and  impres- 
sive will  only  displace  the  first  The  whole  matter  of 
the  day's  meditation  will  be  vague  and  confused.  The 
hearer  will  not  eairy  the  same  distinct  impression  with 
him  into  the  week,  which  one  discourse  might  have  given 
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him.  The  next  day  he  will  not  know,  probably,  what 
was  the  subject  of  either  dim;otirse.  But  if  the  effect  of 
80  much  preaching,  even  of  the  highest  kind,  is  thus 
questionable,  far  more  so  is  that  of  the  ordinary  |)reach- 
ing.  It  falls  with  stunning  effect  upon  the  jjublicear; 
and  the  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  is,  that,  in  general, 
preaching  is  proverbially  the  dullest  thing  in  the  world. 

These  will  probably  be  tboneht  to  be  veiy  rash  wordSi 
What,  it  will  be  said,  is  to  be  done  with  the  afternoon  of 
Snnday  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  second  service? 
These  are  questions  to  be  answered  when  they  are  fairly 
reached.  If  there  were  no  difficiiltieB  about  the  after- 
noon service,  all  this  would  be  not  only  rash,  but  supers 
fluous  and  irrelevant  If  there  were  no  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties, then  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  religious  indolence  or  apathy  of  the 
people.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  believed  that  there  are  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties; and  it  is  believed,  too,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  be  plainly  dealt  with.    But  let  us  proceed. 

There  is  t-oo  much  preaching  for  the  preacher.  There 
is  a  strain  upon  the  powers  of  the  preacher,  both  in  pre- 
paring and  ill  delivering  so  many  sermons,  that  is  very  lit- 
tle understood.  The  sermon,  it  is  to  be  considered,  is  not 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  ooats  far  more  eiRni.  It 
does  not  fall  into  the  beaten  track  of  custom,  —  at  least 
not  with  the  true  men  of  the  age.  It  cannot  be  extracted 
from  books  or  bodies  of  divinity.  It  does  not  consist  of 
a  first,  and  secondly^  and  thirdly,  and  a  condosion  or 
improvement  It  is  more  practical.  It  deals  more  with 
life,  and  the  life-conscience,  and  the  varied  interests  of  • 
life;  in  short,  it  is  a  far  more  original  production.  The 
work  is  as  if  a  poet  should  write  a  poem  every  week,  or 
a  lawyer  should  make  a  great  plea  every  werk.  No  man 
could  bear  it.  "  No  man,"  said  a  very  pniiiuMit  physi- 
cian, whose  name  would,  if  quoted,  be  the  st  au- 
thority, "  no  man  can  put  forth  his  utmost  intellectual 
strength  in  a  sennon  or  speech  every  week,  and  live,  or, 
at  any  rate,  live  in  health.  At  least,"  said  he,  "  I  never 
knew  any  man  but  Kirkland  that  could  do  it  You  must 
write  three  sermons  carelessly,  curretUe  calamOf  On  some 
easy  theme,  or  in  an  easy  way.  Upon  the  fomtb,  i,  e.  once 
a  month,  you  may  lay  out  all  your  strength."  ^  YeSf**  was 
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the  reply,  "  bat  here  is  the  diffiealty.  Where  is  the  easy 
theme  to  be  found,  and  how  is  the  easy  way  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  There  is  no  small  case  for  the  preacher,  as 
there  is  for  the  lawyer.  Every  point  in  religion  is  to 
fixed  thought  like  the  borning-glass  when  its  rays  are 
steadily  concentrated  upon  one  spot;  it  must  kindle  every 
thing  into  a  Hame.  No  theme  can  really  touch  the  con- 
science and  the  highest  welfare,  but  it  will  lay  hold  upon 
every  energy  and  feeling;  and  even  then,  all  effort  to  do 
it  justice  comes  far  short." 

There  is  too  much  preaching,  let  it  be  repeated,  for 
the  preacher.  First,  he  writes  too  many  sermons.  For- 
merly clergymen  wrote  three,  four,  five  thousand  ser- 
mons in  a  life,  and  lived  easy  aiid  wvW  tu  a  great  age. 
They  cannot  do  so  now.  Where,  in  our  pulpits,  are  the 
aged  ministers  ?  There  are  some  that  are  looking  old, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five;  and  no  wonder.  No 
preacher  should  ever  think  of  writing  more  than  one 
sermon  a  week,  and  that  is  too  much.  But  if  he  writes 
bat  one  sermon  a  week,  and  preaches  two,  what  follows? 
He  must  repeat  hh  sermons.  And  what  then?  "Why 
in  five  or  ten  years,  if  not  sooner,  his  sermons  have  been 
repeated  tiU  they  will  bear  repetition  no  longer;  and 
then  he  must  leave  the  parish.  This,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  perhaps,  accounts  for  what  is  felt  by  some  to 
be  a  great  scandal  in  our  day, —  the  unsettled  condition 
and  almost  nomadic  wandering  of  enir  (  h  rgy.  The  peo- 
ple complain  of  it;  the  public  journals  cast  reproach 
upon  it ;  and,  if  they  hear  of  a  man  who  has  kept  his 
pulpit  twenty  or  thirty  years,  laud  the  instance  as  a 
.kind  of  redeeming  marvel  of  the  times ;  but  if  there  is 
to  be  any  essential  relief  from  the  difficulty,  it  must  be 
foond  in  the  demand  for  fewer  sermons. 

Secondly,  the  preacher  preaches  too  many  sermons. 
Too  mnch  is  required  of  him  in  this  way,  whether  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing  be  considered,  or  the  health 
of  the  man,  or  the  etfect  upon  his  mind.  It  is  unrea* 
sonable.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  not  only  the  sermon, 
but  the  other  services,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
Earnest  prayer  is  more  exhausting  than  preaching.  To 
this  whole  service,  then,  of  devotion  and  discourse,  sup- 
pose that  n  !nfin  h;is  given  himself  for  an  fionr  and  a 
hali^  with  the  utmost  intensity  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
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feelings.   It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  him  to  do  that  again^ 
two  or  three  hoars  afterwards.    It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  do  it,  with  the  fresh  and  living  earnest ne^»s  that 
properly  belongs  to  such  a  service.     It  could  be  more 
easily  done  immediately.     In  two  or  three  hours  the 
whole  system  is  run  down  to  the  lowest  point.    The  ex- 
haustive effect  of  the  service  is  most  felt  then.    In  the 
first  hour  alter  service,  the  effect  is  not  so  much  exhaus- 
tion as  suffering ;  many  persons,  immediately  after  such  an 
effort,  fed  a  pain  in  their  bones,  a  laeking  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  if  they  wanted  to  lie  down  upon  a  board  or  apon 
some  hard  place,  — if  the  reader  can  understand  what 
that  means.  Bnt  to  this,  aflter  a  time,  suooeeds  utter  Ian* 
guor.   And  then  it  is  wrong  to  preach  and  pray  again. 
It  is,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  a  kind  of  sacrilege.    Many  a 
preacher  has  felt  what  an  earnest  man  was  lately  heard  to 
say,  "God  forgive  me  my  afternoon  services  I "    He  re- 
members the  words,  "  And  will  ye  offer  the  lame  for  sac- 
rifice ?  "    He  could  t)etter  speak  to  men  if  that  were  all; 
but  to  offer  a  solemn  and  prolonged  service  of  jiraver  to 
God,  in  such  a  state  of  debility  and  languor,  is  some- 
thing dreadlul.     Let  not  this  be  thought  to  be  over- 
strained sentiment,  or  an  overstrained  account  of  the 
matttT.    It  is  simple  truth.    It  is  a  terrible  reality  to 
many  an  earnest  man.    Few  hearers,  perhaps,  compre- 
hend what  is  this  stupendous  service  of  prayer  and  med- 
itation  Many  look  upon  it  as  something  professional, 
mechanical,  a  matter  of  course ;  they  see  no  reason  why 
it  cannot  he  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  They 
are  mistaken !    They  are  mistaken,  that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  system  has  made  the  preacher  mechanical ;  and  then 
it  is  no  matter  how  much  he  preaches,  and  not  much 
matter  how  little.   But  a  man  really  alive  and  in  earnest 
will  suffer  in  the  way  here  stated,  —  will  suffer  in  con- 
scinire,  too, —  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  called  to 
perlorm  a  service  for  which  he  is  religiously  unfit.  The 
celebrated  Edward  Irving,  who,  with  all  his  mistakes, 
was  a  really  earnest  man,  while  drawing  crowds  to  his 
church  in  Hatton  Garden  in  the  morning,  fell  into  such 
an  ordinary  strain  of  discourse  in  the  second  service,  that 
one  conld  hardly  recognize  him  for  the  same  man :  and 
he  plainly  said,  ^Yon  demand  a  second  sermon  of  me, 
and  X  will  give  it;  bat  I  cannot  preach :  I  will  read  a  dis* 
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coursie  to  you.''  Every  strong  preacher  will  feel  the  same 
thing,  and  if  he  arouse  himseli,  as  Mr.  Irving  would  not, 
to  do  all  in  his  power,  still  a  discerning  hearer  nnay  euisily 
see  the. difference,  —  a  certain  tone  of  sadness  or  depres- 
sion iii  the  prayer,  und  in  ihe  bcriiiou,  not  the  true,  deep, 
welcoming,  joyous,  free  oatburet  of  the  heart,  but  a  cer- 
tain unnatural  or  diseased  earneatness,  as  if^  indeed,  the 
theme  could  never  be  unintefesting,  bat  as  if  it  fell  on 
sore  and  sick  nerves.  One  wants  to  fueach  on  death,  or 
hellf  or  sin,  or  sorrow,  in  sacb  a  frame,  and  it  will  be 
fonnd,  probably,  that  most  sermons  of  the  dark  and 
monmfol  cast  do  come  in  the  afternoon.  It  will  be 
hard  then  to  speak  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  for 
the  mind  is  not  in  the  bao3rant  state  that  is  fitted  for  the 
theme. 

And  all  this,  though  it  is  of  less  consequence,  must 
have  an  eifect  upon  the  health.  The  clergy  —  at  least 
within  the  range  known  to  most  of  our  readers — are 
more  out  of  health  than  any  other  profession.  There 
are  scarcely  any  old  men  among  iliem.  More  of  them 
travel  abroad  every  year  for  their  health,  than  of  all 
other  professions.  Mr.  Southey  remarked  that  fact  to 
the  writer  many  years  ago. 

Then,  again,  upon  the  mind  of  the  pmoheri  this  in* 
oessant  repetition  of  his  great  task  most  have  an  iiiiuri* 
,  OQS  eflect  The  spirit  of  rootine  is  the  gr^t  peril  of  the 
profession,  as  sympathy  with  snffering  is  its  great  trial 
The  mind  is  apt  to  be  in  a  hot-bed  of  religions  influ* 
ences.  The  free,  fresh,  common  air  of  life  does  not  cir- 
culate enough  in  the  preacher's  study*  His  views  of  life, 
of  duty,  of  religion,  are  liable  to  be  unreasonable,  extrav* 
agnnt,  depressed,  visionary.  They  want  practicalness 
and  ( omrfion  sense.  They  want  a  healthy  tone.  The 
people  feci  this,  and  give  but  half  the  weight  to  the 
preachers  words  which  the  most  solemn  and  momen- 
tous of  all  words  should  liavc.  All  this  comes,  in  part 
at  least,  from  over-work,  from  an  over-excited  brain  and 
an  over-burdened  heart. 

Thns  much  has  been  said  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  wltii  the  after- 
noon service  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  are  difficulties 
about  this  service ;  that  these  difficulties  are  becoming  ap- 
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parent  in  all  Protestant  oonntrio^,  and  especially  in  the 
larger  villages  and  town^;  that  they  are  revealing  them- 
selves particularly  among  the  more  intellitrcnt  classes, 
wherever  the  pulpit  leaves  them  any  freedom  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  In  Protestant  countries  it  is 
that  the  difficulty  is  felt,  for  the  Roman  Church  fuis  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  It  does  not  require  its  people  to  utu  iid 
upon  so  much  preaching.  "  Poor,  blinded  creatures,'' 
doabtless  maoy  a  Protestant  thinks,  '<that  hear  bat 
one  sermon  a  day,  if  so  much!"  The  Roman  Chnich 
has  repeated  masses,  bat  not  for  the  same  persons.  It 
has  a  nnmerons  priesthood,  and  it  Is  seldom  that  an^  of 
them  preach  twice  on  a  Sunday.  This  mnch  preaching, 
in  faci,  is  a  Protestant  usage ;  it  came  in  with  Plrotes- 
tantism;  it  had  its  fitness  for  its  time ;  the  people  wanted 
instruction;  this  new  system  wanted  explanation;  the  lai- 
ty could  not  read;  books  were  rare;  the  pulpit  was  sole 
instructor.  But  now  all  this  is  ehauf^ed  ;  tlie  need  of  so 
much  preaching  is  diminished ;  the  usage  is  wearing  itself 
out  In  London  many  of  the  churches  are  permanent- 
Iv  closed  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  man  say  in  iMigland  that  he  always  goes  to  church  in 
the  morning  ;  tlial  he  never  goes  ui  tiie  afternoon.  In  this 
country  the  same  tendency  is  manifest.  In  many  of  our 
city  churches  the  afternoon  attendance  is  constantly  de» 
dining;  no  efforts  of  the  clergy  can  keep  it  np ;  nothing 
can  keep  it  up,  but  a  conviction  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  it  is  their  boonden  dnty  to  come. 
They  say,  if  they  say  what  they  feel,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  come ;  that  they  are  heavy  and  dull  after  dinner; 
that  they  are  likely  to  go  to  sleep ;  that  they  do  not  see 
that  it  is  any  advantage  to  them ;  that  they  can  read 
better  sermons  at  home  than  they  are  likely  to  hear  at 
church.    And  they  say  what  is  true. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  dour  with  the  afternoon  service? 
Several  things  may  be  proposed. 

First,  defer  it  till  evemng.  It  is,  wherever  the  change 
has  been  made,  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the  preacher;  it 
is  an  immense  advantage  to  ilie  hearer,  —  that  is,  if  he 
proposes  any  rational  benefit  to  himself  in  going  to 
chnicb.  Both  speaker  and  bearer  come  fresh  to  the  ser^ 
vic&  The  whole  aspect  of  an  audience  is  different  from 
that  of  an  afiemoon  service. 
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Some  may  object,  that  this  would  cut  them  off  from  a 
very  acrreeable  family  or  friendly  reunion  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  on  Sunday  evening,  and  they  may  de- 
cidedly say  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  consent  to  it 
Be  it  so.  Still,  more,  and  many  more,  will  go  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  afternoon.  Experiment  proves  this 
beyond  all  donbt 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  What  will  people  do  with  Sunday 
afternoon  if  there  is  no  semce?  will  it  not  be  a  dan* 
gerooB  innovation  ?  Will  it  not  lead  to  Itoenee  and  die- 
Older?  Does  it  produce  this  retult  in  those  congre* 
gations  that  defer  the  Bervloe  till  evening  ?  Are  our 
people  80  ignorant  and  undomestio,  that  they  cannot 
spend  an  afternoon  quietly  at  home  in  reading  and  con- 
versation ?  And  if  they  should  wnlk  abroad,  would 
there  be  anv  harm  in  that?  Even  in  the  less  instructed 
Catholic  popuiaticMi  of  Europe,  filling  the  streets  and 
public  squares  with  crowds,  one  seldom  sees  any  thing 
that  violates  the  decorum  of  tlie  day.  We  talk  about 
a  Jewish  rigor  in  S;ibbath-keeping.  Why,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  a  huiiday  compared  with  ours.  There  was 
to  be  a  complete  abstinence  from  work;  but  this  was  all 
in  favor  of  the  oheerfolness  of  the  day.  Jahn  says  it  was 
observed  very  much  as  holidays  were  among  other  na* 
tions.  The  truth  is,  ours  is  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  Foiitan 
rigor. 

Secondly,  whether  the  service  be  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening,  let  it  be  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
the  morning  service.  One  great  and  solemn  season  of 
prayer  and  meditation  is  enough  for  one  day ;  let  the 

other  occasion  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  congrrt^ation,  —  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  history  ol  tfie  Church,  in  the  biography  of 
good  men,  in  the  boundless  field  of  natural  theology. 
The  manner  of  this  teaching  might  be  varied  to  suit  the 
su!)ject  and  the  convenience  or  the  gifts  of  the  preacher. 
Sortjetimes  it  might  be  by  written  discourse,  sometimes 
by  extemporaneous  exposition,  sometimes  by  easy  in- 
struction, as  in  a  school.  The  teacher  might  stand  op  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and,  proposing  his  subject 
or  passage  of  Scripture,  say  upon  it,  in  an  informal 
manner,  what  oceuired  to  him,  and  then  invite  questions 
from  those  around  him*  He  might  find  occasion,  in  such 
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easy  and  informal  communication,  to  let  drop  many  an 
important  remark,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  never  finds 
place  in  his  elaborate  discourses.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  congregation  so  instructed  for  ten  years 
would  become  a  phenomenon  among  our  churches. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  suggestionB  upon  this  pkn. 
Let  there  be  a  good  parish  library  collected  in  furtheiw 
ance  of  it  Let  there  be  a  library-ioom  built,  as  a  pen- 
dant to  every  church,  large  enough  for  conferences  and 
the  Sunday  School  Let  the  youngest  children  of  the 
congregation  be  taught  here  during  the  hour  of  the  after* 
noon  meeting;  all  above  twelve  years  old,  upon  the  plan 
proposed,  would  be  best  instructed  with  the  congregation 
at  large;  and  the  Sunday  School  teachers  would  not 
then,  as  now,  have  their  whole  Sunday  employed  in  pub- 
lic services.  In  fine,  let  the  congregation  resolve  itself 
into  a  Christian  school.  Tiet  it  say,  "  We  meet  once 
on  Sunday  for  a  great  and  solemn  act  of  worship ;  we 
meet  again  to  study  our  religion,  its  records,  its  history, 
its  evidences,  and  the  great  book  of  God  s  teaching  in 
the  world  around  us." 

Thirdly,  in  country  churches,  unless  this  plan  is  adopt- 
ed,  abolish  the  second  service  entirely.  Make  the  one 
service  longer,  if  it  is  desired.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  di* 
Tided  into  two  parts,  the  worship-service  and  the  school- 
service,  each  an  hour  long.  This  would  be  preferable  to 
a  long  interval  between  the  two. 

The  present  plan  is  open  to  such  great  and  serious  ob- 
jections, that  it  is  surprising  they  should  not  have  drawn 
attention,  and  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  some  change 
could  not  be  efTected.  Observe  a  farmer's  family,  living 
three  or  four  miles  from  church,  and  see  what  the  Sun- 
day routine  rnnst  be;  for  it  is  all  routine,  and  no  quiet, 
or  quiet  meditation.  All  tiic  morning  is  occupied  with 
cares  pertaining  to  the  household,  in  doors  or  out  doors, 
and  the  family  has  barely  time  to  get  to  church  in  sea- 
son for  the  morning  service.  In  the  interval  of  an  hour 
or  two  between  the  service,  they  saunter  about  without 
any  opportunity  for  reading  or  thought,  or  any  thing  else 
that  is  profitable  or  commrtable ;  or  else  they  attend  a 
prayer-meeting,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  very 
sure  to  be  heavy  and  dull.  After  the  second  service  they 
return  home ;  and  by  the  time  they  have  taken  their  sup- 
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per  and  fed  the  cattle  in  winter,  or  attended  to  the  dairy 
in  summer,  it  is  night.  Here  is  a  day  without  leisure, 
without  repose,  without  rtuding,  without  private  medi- 
tation, witiiout  nny  quiet  family  reunion,  —  wanting  al- 
most every  thiiig  that  ahonld  cbanieteiuce  a  Sanday^'^a 
day  of  rest 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  people  like  it;  that  they  are 
too  qniet  and  aolitary  during  the  week ;  that  they  want 
to  talk  with  one  another  and  prefer  movement  to  repose* 

Let  the  objection  have  wh  it rver  weight  belongs  to  it; 
bat  is  it  enough  to  turn  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of 
routine,  and  driving  about,  and  of  total  nnxest  ?  The 
people  need  to  acquire  habits  of  reading  and  self-com« 
munion.  A  day  is  given  for  mental  and  sjiiritnul  cul- 
ture. Does  this  religious  dissipation  best  answer  the 
pnrpo^p  ?  What  might  not  a  seventh  day  do,  wisely 
devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  proper  ends?  It  might, 
in  no  great  len^h  of  time,  chaii^  tlie  face  of  the  world  ! 

But  whatever  be  thought  of  these  suggestions,  —  and 
the  writer  would  very  gladly  listen  to  better  ones,  —  yet 
they  certainly  involve  matters  of  great  interest,  —  the 
utility  of  Sunday,  and  the  vitality  of  the  ministry. 

The  time  must  oome  when  this  seventh  pait  of  life 
will  receive  a  new,  and  a  new  kind  of  considemtion ; 
when  the  question  will  be,  not  merely  how  to  lay  more 
lestricttons  upon  the  day,  but  how  to  give  it  more  efficien- 
cy ;  when,  like  any  other  seventh  part  of  the  time  of  life, 
it  will  be  subjected  to  the  rational  question,  How  can 
it  be  turned  to  the  best  account?  It  has  been  called  the 
Lord's  day,  till  it  is  forgotten  that  it  is  man's  day,  that 
it  was  "made  for  man."  It  hns  soinehow  dropped  out 
of  the  account  of  time.  No  man  nsks  what  he  shall  do 
with  Sunday,  \vith  a  determination  to  do  something,  as 
he  asivs  what  hr  shall  do  with  Monday  or  Tuesday;  still 
less,  with  the  sanic  practical  freedom  of  thought,  to  con- 
sider what  he  eaii  best  do  with  it  Every  other  day  must 
have  its  business  and  purpose,  ita  purpose  well  settled 
and  its  business  well  arranged,  but  Sunday  may  take 
care  of  itself. 

Let  the  great  daim  of  rest  be  fairly  admitted.  Thm 
is  no  intention  in  this  communication  to  drive  matters 
hard  with  any  body.  Let  the  plea  be  listened  to  that 
says,    I  am  weary;  I  am  worn  out  with  toil  and  care 
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and  perplexity ;  let  me  rest ;  let  me  alone  ;  let  me  be  alone, 
free  from  the  junglings  and  importunities  of  the  world; 
let  me  have  one  day  for  rnysdf."  Yes.  be  it  so;  be  the 
day  such,  —  a  breathing-tiiae  in  the  race  oi  iile,  a  pause  in 
its  hurry  and  struggle,  a  sacred  inclosure  fenced  in  from 
the  oommoo  world,  88  the  first  and  best  of  all  days. 

But  best  it  cannot  be,  nor  happiest,  if  it  be  given  np 
to  utter  indolence,  to  desnltoiy  wandering  of  the  mind| 
to  lonnging  upon  beds  and  solas.  No  mortal  can  pass 
a  day  in  utter  idleness,  without  finding  it  as  wearisome 
as  nuBeless.  Let  there  be  rest ;  but  let  there  be  a  min- 
gling with  brethren  and  friends  in  holy  and  reverent  wor- 
ship of  the  Infinite  Goodness ;  and  let  there  be  private 
reading  and  thought ;  and  then  let  there  be  a  walk  to  re- 
fresh the  spirits ;  and  then  let  there  be  pleasant  family 
communion.  Let  the  man  be  awake,  —  bright  and  alive  ; 
let  him  not  fear  tliat  a  merry  sayinsf  or  a  joyous  laugh 
will  profane  Hie  day  ;  lei  hun  not  bin<]  dow  n  liis  facul- 
ties to  superstitious  stn|)()r,  speaking  wiili  (oiistraint,  and 
looking  demure,  and  making  a  dismal  aUu  ui  liis  relig- 
ion, —  making,  in  fact,  the  babbutii  day  a  sort  oi  iiicubus 
upon  his  life. 

It  were  positively  better  for  a  man  to  learn  a  language 
or  study  the  mathematics  on  Sunday,  and  so  to  improve 
bis  mind,  than  to  pass  it  in  the  way  that  many  do. 
Bot  there  is  a  better  thing  than  this;  and  that  is  to  de« 
vote  the  day  cheerlbliy,  rationally,  freely,  to  the  great 
training  for  which  it  is  given,  —  to  worship,  to  thought* 
fulness,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  the  study  of  nature, 
to  the  ever-onward  progress  that  links  these  Sabbath 
days  to  the  days  of  eternity. 

Then  for  the  vitality  of  the  ministry, —* the  matters  of 
this  discusFinn  much  concern  it. 

Can  any  body  t»'ll  why  the  gr(  ;itrst  pppf^olie^  in  the 
world  arc  not  sermons,  —  the  speeciie.-^,  tiui  oi  i)em<is- 
thenes,  and  Cicero,  and  Jnirke,  and  Chatham,  and  Mira- 
beau,  but  of  Mas  i lion,  and  Robert  Hall,  and  Chan- 
ning ?  They  are  not.  Why  are  they  not?  Tliere  is 
no  subject  so  sublime,  no  interest  so  momentous,  as  that 
of  religion ;  nothing  that  ought  so  to  call  out  ail  the  fEU> 
olties  of  a  man  in  eloquent  speech. 

Now  there  are,  doubtless,  many  reasons  for  this ;  and 
before  aU  stands  as  a  reason  the  want  of  a  true,  a  gen- 
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nine  religious  caltnre.  The  ciergyman  docs  not  as  truly 
and  vitally  apprehend  the  objeetH  of  his  calling,  aa  does 
the  lawyer  or  physician  his  objects.  He  does  not  as 
distinctly  see  the  connection  of  cause  and  elVect  as  they 
do.  His  sermon  is  not  to  cure  disease,  like  the  doctor^s 
prescriptions,  or^  to  cot  to  the  qnick,  like  the  surgeon's 
knife,  or  to  rescne  property  or  honor,  like  the  lawyer's 
plea.  And  yet,  if  he  saw  the  tmth,  he  would  see  that  it 
goes  deeper  and  sharper  to  the  vitality  of  all  things  than 
any  of  these. 

But  next  to  this  want  of  seeing  and  feeling  the  mat- 
ter is  the  fimrmaHsm,  mannerism,  routine,  that  have  stolen 
over  the  sacred  ottice.    Preaching,  in  the  manner  of  it,  is 

like  no  other  speakinc^.  It  is  manacled,  fettcrcf?,  bur- 
dened, as  with  some  spell  of  dulness.  It  wants  the  free 
and  fresh  tone  of  living  earnestness.  There  are  excep- 
tions, doubtless,  but  this  is  the  general  charartrr  of  it. 
Why  is  it?  For  this  reason,  it  is  believed,  among  oth- 
ers, that  the  preacher  is  put  to  the  constant  and  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Upon 
the  elastic  spring  of  his  mind  there  is  a  perpetual  weight 
It  is  almost  impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  resist 
the  spirit  of  routine ;  and  whatever  can  properly  be  done 
to  abridge  or  vary  his  tasks  should  be  done. 

You  complain  that  the  preacher  is  uninteresting,  dnU, 
formal ;  and  yet,  with  a  strange  sort  of  formalistic  per- 
sistence of  your  own,  you  demand  more  and  more  of 
this  same  dull  preaching,  —  as  if  every  dull  sermon  you 
hear  added  to  your  chance  of  salvation.  Why  drive  the 
preacher  so  hard,  if  you  would  leave  any  fresh  life  in  him  ? 
You  would  treat  your  horse  more  wisely.  Why  set  his 
brain-  ^oething  every  week  with  unnatural  excitement, 
till  tliry  are  sodden  in  dulness  and  formality  ? 

Tliis  is  a  subject  of  uncalonlated  imjiortancp.  The 
people  take  their  leading,  and  abiding  impressions  oi  re- 
ligion from  the  preacher;  and  in  making  these  impres- 
sions, his  manner  has  as  much  effect  upon  them  as  his 
matter, —  perhaps  more.  What  a  backward  and  half- 
depressed  manner  is  there  in  almost  all  the  prayers  and 
readings  of  the  pulpit!  How  seldom  is  a  psalm  of  Da- 
vid read  in  a  psan-like  tone !  Dr.  Mason  used  often  to 
read  a  psalm  in  that  tone ;  and  it  is  remembered  to  this 
day  quite  as  much  as  bis  preaching. 
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Let  not  innovation  be  dreaded  as  if  it  were  destruc- 
tion. There  is  no  due  sense  of  the  honor,  dignity,  pow- 
er, beauty,  and  everlasting  vitality  of  religion,  in  the 
timid  and  ob.stinate  protest  against  all  change,  as  if  it 
threatened  to  bring  down  the  fabric  of  religion,  and  of 
the  civii  order  too,  upon  our  heads.  There  is  no  sneh 
danger.  But  there  is  danger  in  rigid  and  intlexible 
usage,  danger  lest  the  living  letters  of  ever-changing  truth 
settle  into  itiiden  stereotype,  and  never  print  any  thing 
but  the  dogmas  of  superstition  and  the  worn-out  tiaces 
of  dead  custom. 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  pages  has  not  made  nse  of 
the  pronoun  Pot  tbongh  the  leadefs  of  this  jonmal 
are  well  aware  that  all  the  opinions  to  which  it  may  give 
expression  are  not  to  be  taken  with  an  editorial  indorse- 
ment, it  may  be  well  in  the  treatment  of  some  themes  to 
ayoid  all  misconstmction.  The  opinion  of  an  individual 
has  been  here  expressed.  o.  n. 


Art.  11.  — MASSACHUSETTS  SANITARY  SURVEY,* 

That  the  bc?t  physical  di  vclupiuf  iil  of  a  eommunity 
is  a  subject  w  iiliin  tlie  reaeh  of  legislative  i  uaetments, 
the  **  Report"  before  us  abundantly  proves.  Nor  is  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  a  novelty.  The  sanitary  laws  in  the 
Jewish  code,  touching  oncleanness  and  pnrmcation,  the 
allowance  of  certain  meats  only  at  speci  Bed  seasons,  and 
the  prohibition  at  all  tiroes  of  certain  others,  were  wise 
then,  and  are  still  much  observed  in  Syria.  The  Spartan 
youth  were  trained  for  the  severest  athletic  exercises  hy 
rigorous  sobriety.  Plato  and  Aristotle  advocate  health 
offices;  and  we  are  told,  that  Eparoinondas,  Demos- 
tliencs,  and  Plutarch  served  in  those  institutions.  The 
Romans  were  yet  more  enlightened  and  efficient  legisla- 
tors on  this  subject    The  Cloaca  Maxima  of  the  two  Tar- 

•  Report  of  a  General  PIbh  for  the  Promotum  of  Publie  mnd  Pertonal 
Health,  devised ^  prepared ^  ond  recommended  by  the  Commissionert  etppointed 

under  a  Resolre  of  the  Legislature  of  Massarnvsftts^  relating  to  a  Snnitary 
Surrey  of  the  Slate.    Presented  April  S^,  Dotttoo.    1650.  dvo 

pp.  544. 
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quins  still  serves  as  the  great  sewer  of  Rome ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  aqueducts  show  how  vast  were  the  sup- 
plies of  pure  water  brought  to  the  capital  for  its  public 
baths  and  private  dwellings.  In  Western  Europe  since 
13'50,  \\\wx\  Kinu  .Tdhn  the  Serofid  established  in  France 
the  first  sanii arv  survey,  other  nionarchs  have  oceasion- 
ally  followed  the  example  of  this  pioneer  reformer.  In 
Great  Britain  very  little  attention  had  been  given  to  tlie 
subject  before  1825 ;  but  since  then,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  aided  by  a  few  others,  has  aroused  both  govern- 
ment and  peoj)le  to  an  niierest  in  the  agencies  of  health 
aiid  disease,  and  has  thereby  conferred  durable  good  ou 
his  country  and  the  world;  for  in  the  fifteen  annual  re- 
ports- which  her  has  published  is  wrought  out  this  con* 
elusion,— that  one  fimrih  of  all  the  pauperism  in  England 
amd  Wales  is  the  result  of  preventable  disease. 

Our  own  journal  invited  attention  to  this  subject  in 
1843,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of 
Dorchester,  a  veteran  in  this  department  of  philanthropy, 
whose  eftbrts  since  1830  have  been  unwearied  and  suc- 
cessful. His  Boylston  Prize  Dissertation,  written  in  1845, 
on  "  The  Influenee  of  Climate  on  Longevity,"  his  able 
papor  rend  before  the  Ameriean  Statistieal  Association 
in  lJi47,  anotiar  read  before  the  Medical  Society  in  1*^48, 
together  with  his  Amiual  Address  before  the  same  fc>oci- 
ety  in  1849,  upon  ^'  The  Produetion  of  Vital  Force,"  — 
these,  with  several  other  contributions  to  periodicals,  have 
led  to  a  series  of  applications  to  the  Legislature,  which 
were  iinally  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  the  ^  Commission  "  whose  labors  we  are  now  review- 
ing. In  October,  1849,  the  Commission  requested  the 
councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to  fur- 
nish them  with  any  suggestions  they  might  deem  useful 
on  the  subject  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  and  on 
the  best  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  with  facts  which  might 
illustrate  the  subject.  Dr.  .Tarvis  was  selected  as  the 
member  best  able  to  reply  to  this  important  request ;  and 
on  page  252  of  the  Report"  begins  his  invaluable  let- 
ter, which  has  hints  that  might  be  expanded  into  a  philo- 
sophical sanitary  treatise. 

**  Felix  qui  potait  rMum  cognoflcere  eaunt.'* 

To  gather  reliable  information  on  these  topics  from 
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other  countries, — to  ascertain  the  state  of  disease,  and 
the  moral  and  physical  ciu.^t  s  operating  on  the  health  of 
our  people  and  on  the  increase  of  our  population,  —  is  a 
work  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  no  one  could  have  been 
more  indastrious  or  faithful  in  such  an  enterprise  than 
Mr.  Shattttck,  who  is  the  author  of  the  ^  Report''  under 
consideration.  This  gentleman,  having  collected  a  large 
sanitary  library,  and  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the 
work  of  gathering  statistics  of  health  and  disease,  of 
population  and  immigration)  is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  give  the  best  information,  and  to  recommend  the  wis- 
r«t  measure?.  Hia  writings  on  these  subjects  are  very 
valuablo.  His  method  of  taking  tlie  crnsns  and  statis- 
tics of  Boston,  in  1845,  has  been  adopted  by  otlicr  cities, 
and  substantially  by  the  United  States  ior  the  censns  of 
IH^iO.  Wherever  called  to  labor  in  this  dillicult  work,  he 
has  provi-d  liiiusell  t'(|ual  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  "  Re- 
port" alone  would  warrant  this  eulogy.  We  must  thank 
the  Commission  for  one  of  the  most  learned,  accurate, 
and  philosophical  papers  which  our  day  ba^i  produced. 
We  fully  accord  with  a  London  writer  when  he  says, 

—  ^  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  have  not  a  more  pal* 
pable  application  to  navigation  and  commerce,  nor  the 
mvestigations  in  chemistry  to  mauufactures,  than  have 
the  statistics  of  health  and  disease  to  physical  and  mor- 
al regeneration."    The  book  before  us,  therefore,  has  a 

f)ersonal  interest  to  every  individual  who  wishes  to  live 
ong  and  enjoy  much.  ItvS  great  purpose  is  to  prove 
that  man,  in  his  physirn]  afid  j^anitary  and  social  condi- 
tion, is  capable  of  a  development  far  beyond  what  has 
been  attained.    The  Commissioners  say :  — 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  perfect  healthy  either  pub- 
tie  or  personal,  are  teldom  or  never  oUainedy  though  aitainabU  ; 

—  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  may  he  very  much  fir- 
tended,  and  its  physical  power  greatly  augmented 'lAa/  in  every 
year^  within  this  Commonwealth,  thousands  ofJivex  are  lost  ichich 
mi':  hi  hnre  been  snrw/  ;  —  that  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  sick' 
ncss  occur,  ichich  migkt  have  been  prevented; — thai  a  rust 
amount  of  unnecessarily  impaired  health  and  physical  debility 
exisU  among  those  not  aetaaUy  confined  by  eichtue ;  thai  them 
preventable  ecils  require  an  enormoue  expendiiure  and  lou  of 
money,  and  impose  upon  the  people  unnumbered  and  immeasura^ 
He  calamities^  pecuniary^  social^  physical^  mental^  and  morale 
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which  might  he  moided ; — thai  memu  esiflf  within  oir  naeh, 
for  their  mitigati4m  cr  rtmofuds — and  ikat  wieatwree  forpre' 
tentien  wilt  ^eet  iiijmitdy  more  (ham  remediu  for  Ike  cart  of 
diaeau,^^ — p.  10. 

Convinced  that  good,  every  way,  mast  feralt  from 
the  investigation  of  this  subject^  the  Legisiatore  of  Mas* 
sachu setts,  in  May,  1849,  passed  a  resolve  anthon'zittg 
the  Governor  to  appoint  three  persons  as  Commissioners 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  thn  State. 
Messrs.  Lemuel  Shattuck  of  Boston,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
Jr.  of  Waltham,  and  Jehicl  Abbott  of  Westfield,  were 
sek'ctrd,  and  tlie  work  has  been  nrcoinplished  by  the 
Chairman,  approved  by  his  colleagues,  accepted  by  the 
government,  and  distribntp<l  by  authority. 

The  contents  of  the  voiuine  are  thus  divided ;  —  I.  Sani- 
tary Movement  Abroad.  II.  Sanitary  Movement  at  Home. 
III.  Plan  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  l\^  R»  isons 
for  approving  the  Plan  recommended.  V.  Objections 
answered.  YL  Closing  Appeal.  VIL  Bill  recommended 
for  Enactment.  VIIL  Appendix  of  Le^slative,  Medical, 
Scientific,  Mnnicipal,  and  Economical  I)ocament8* 

With  a  completeness  of  plan,  a  collection  of  materials^ 
an  analysis  of  facts,  an  arrangement  of  proofs,  and  a 
caation  of  inference  troly  remarkable,  the  author  haa 
demonstrated  that  great  sanitary  evils  now  exist,  that 
these  evils  are  removable,  and  that  no  real  and  perma- 
nent improvement  can  ensue  until  they  are  removed. 
He  dofs  not  record  questions  conrerning  census,  popu- 
lation, immigration,  births,  marriages,  and  deatlt<,  as 
matters  of  curiosity,  but  as  great  philosophical  trutlis,  on 
which  human  elevation  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
based,  and  out  of  which  individual  and  social  progress 
muy  be  educed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  proof  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  we  will  quote  a  few  items  deduced  from  the 
official  documents  of  England,  embracing  results  from  a 
vast  range  of  governmental  investigations.  These  docu- 
ments prove,  that 

There  die  annually,  in  each  100  of  the  population,  of  the 
whole  of  England,  2.27;  of  the  most  healthy  district,  1.53; 
and  of  the  most  unheahhy  district,  8.58.  And  that  the  living 
to  one  death  are,  in  these  districts,  respectively)  44, 65,  and  27." 
—  p.  46. 
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**It  is  proved  that  disease  and  mortality  fall  more  heavily 

upon  those  who  live  in  large  towns  and  populous  places,  than  in 
the  country  districfs,  and  particularly  upon  those  who  live  in  ' 
narrow  streets,  conlined  courts,  flnmp  dwellings,  close  chambers, 
cellars,  undrained,  unventilated,  uud  uncleansed ;  and  atfect  most 
severely  the  infantile  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  heads  of 
families  betweeD  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.'^  —  p.  47. 

It  is  proved  that  the  annual  mortality  might  be  reduced,  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  from  2.27  per  cent.,  or  1  in  44,  to  less  than 
two  per  cent.,  or  1  in  SO ;  and  in  all  large  towns,  as  low  as 
that  general  average. 

"  It  is  proved  that  this  unnecessary  excess  of  mortalitv  nhove^ 
per  cent,  oornsions  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  50,0(>0  lives  in 

the  United  Ktngdom  

It  is  proved  that,  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and 
112,000  cases  of  destitute  orphanage,  relieved  from  the  poor 
rates  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  greater  proportion  of 
deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  oocuried  from  specifiedTremovable 
causes  

"  it  is  proved  that  the  yoiin^rcr  population,  bred  up  under 
noxious  physical  agencies,  is  inferior  in  physical  orgjanization 
and  geiierul  iieallh  to  a  population  preserved  from  such  agencies ; 
and  that  these  adverw  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  adult 
population,  short*Iived,  improvident,  reckless,  mtempemte,  im« 
moral,  and  with  excessive  desires  for  sensual  gratificatbns.**  ^ 
pp.  47, 4a 

It  is  proved  that  in  London  there  are  about  266  deaths  ev> 
ery  week,  nearly  38  deaths  a  day,  or  considerably  more  than 
one  every  hour,  over  and  above  what  onglit  to  happen  in  the 
common  conrso  nf  nature.  Now,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  for 
every  death  winch  tiikes  place,  there  are  28  cases  of  sickness 
which  do  not  end  fatally.  We  have,  therefore,  387,296  cases  of 
sickness 'Occurring  in  the  metropolis  every  year,  which  are  unne* 
cessary  and  preventible.  18,082  lives  could  be  saved,  —  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million  of  cases  of  sickness cotild  be  pre* 
vented."  —  p.  2S0, 

Thus  ^*  infancy  is  made  stinted,  ugly,  and  full  of  pains,— 
maturity  made  old.  —  and  old  age  imbecile ;  and  pauperism  made 
hopeless  every  day."  —  Ibid. 

Do  not  proofs  like  these,  gathered  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  speak  with  prophetic  emphasis  to  the  people  of 

these  United  States? 

Let  us  glance  at  some  proofs  found  in  onr  own  hif5- 
tory,  premising,  however,  that  most  of  the  epidemics  re- 
corded in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  might  have 
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been  relieved  of  their  fatal  character,  to  a  very  ^eat  ex- 
tent, by  tlie  sanitary  precautiona  which  modern  science 
and  present  experience  suggest. 

In  1678  smallopox  prevailed  in  Boston ;  ^  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred are  said  to  have  died  of  it  in  the  State.  About  this  time 
*  the  seasons  were  unfavorable,  and  the  fruits  blasted,  while  ma- 
lignant diseases  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  sickness  and 
bad  seasons  were  attributed  by  our  pious  ancestors  to  the  irrelig- 
ion  of  the  times,  and  to  their  disuse  of  fasting ;  and  u  meeting 
was  held  to  investigate  the  causes  of  God^s  judgments,  and  to 
propose  a  plan  of  reformation.*  ^  ~»  p.  63. 

1678.  The  selectmen  of  Salem  "  ordered,  that  William  Sta- 
cy, who  is  sick  of  the  small-pox,  doth  not  presunie  to  come 
abroad  till,  three  weeks  after  this  date ;  and  that  he  be  careful 
that  when  the  time  be  expired  he  shift  his  clothes,  and  do  not 
frequent  company  till  he  be  wholly  clear  of  the  infection.*' 

1731.   The  small-pox  again  made  its  appearance  in  Boston, 

with  more  than  its  usual  ravages  and  horrors,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  events  in 
the  sarniary  history  of  the  State.  Jnoculalion  with  the  virus  of 
imall-pox,  as  a  subsiituto  for  the  disease  taken  in  a  natural  way, 
» to  disarm  it  of  its  malignity,  and  to  reduce  it  to  comparative 
mildness  and  safety,  —  was  first  introduced  this  year.  Rev. 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  having  read,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London,  favorable  accounts  of  the  operation,  recom* 
mended  a  trial  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  Boston;  hut  all  of  them 
unanimously  and  decidedly  opposed  it,  excepting  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boylston.  That  enlightened  and  upright  man  became  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  discovery ;  and,  to  show 
his  confidence  in  it,  made  the  first  experiment  on  his  own  son, 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  two  colored  persons  in  his  family,  one 
two,  and  the  other  thirty-six  years  old;  and  all  with  eomplete 
success.    Subsequently,  others  were  inoculated. 

"The  controver<?Ips  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
this  useful  measure  were  most  disreputable.  Many  persons 
were  struck  with  horror;  some  thought  it  was  sinninf?  against 
(jrod,  thus  to  interfere  with  the  disease  ;  and  others,  ihut,  if  any 
{mtients  died.  Dr.  Boylston  [who  hemn  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion] ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murcferer.  Pamphlets  and  news* 
paper  articles  frequently  appeared  ;  and  the  populace,  chiefly 
led  on  by  the  inflammatory  conduct  of  the  ph3r8icians,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Dotiglas'^?,  hocame  so  exceedingly  en- 
raged, that  Dr.  Boylston  was  frequently  insulted  in  the  streets, 
and  forced  to  secrete  himself  for  more  than  fourteen  davs,  and 
afterwards  to  visit  his  patients  only  at  midnight.''^  —  pp.  64,  G5. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  bittprii(\'-s  engendered  by  the 
controvt  r<y  on  inoculation,  we  quote  the  following  grave 
conclusion  of  that  same  Dr.  Douglass,  in  1753.  "  In 
general,"  he  says,  "  the  physical  practice  in  our  Colonies 
is  so  perniciously  bad,  that,  excepting  in  surgery,  and 
some  very  acute  cases,  it  is  better  to  let  naiuie,  under  a 
proper  regimen,  take  her  course,  than  to  trust  to  the  hon« 
esty  and  sagacity  of  the  practitioner:  ocur  Axnencan 
practitioners  are  bo  rash  and  officiou%  the  saying'  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Ecdesiasticns  xxxviii.  15)  may  with  much 
propriety  be  applied  to  them,  — <  He  that  sinned  before 
his  Maker  J  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physician! ' 
Frequently,  there  is  more  danger  from  the  physician  than 
from  the  distemper**' 

1763.  *  In  August,  the  Indians  on  Nantucket  were  attacked 

by  a  bilious  plague  ;  and,  between  that  time  and  the  February 
following,  their  number  was  reduced  from  358  to  136.  Of  258 
who  were  afiected,  36  only  rccovf^rrd.'  The  Indians  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  suffered  from  the  bunu'  fever.  Not  a  family  es- 
caped. Of  52  attackcfi,  39  died,  li  was  confined  in  both  places 
to  the  Indians,  and  none  but  those  of  full-blood  died  !  "  —  p.  68. 

**  1796.  Ill  lioston  a  very  nrialignant  typhus  appeared  on  the 
85th  of  August ;  and  between  that  time  and  December  many 
were  sick«  and  thirty  died.   It  created  great  alanp ;  some  were 

buried  in  the  night  Dr.  John  Warren,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  itf  says  that  the  physicians  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  it  orii^inated  from  local  causes.  '  A  very  great  portion  of 
those  taken  sick  were  situated  near  extensive  flats,  particularly 
about  the  easterly,  southeasterly,  and  westerly  skirts  of  the 

town.*  

In  this  year,  also,  a  very  malignant  dysentery  and  bilious 
fever  appeared  in  Sbeflield.  It  was  confined  principally  to  a 
section  of  the  town  not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  in  diame* 
ler,  —  in  the  vicinitv  of  n  pond  known  hr  fTubbnrd^s  Pond, — 
containing  about  100  families,  or  600  inhabitants.  Of  these, 
over  300  were  sick,  and  44  died,  12  adults  and  32  children. 
Among  150  who  lived  near  the  pond,  on  the  southeasterly  side, 
less  tbsn  10  escaped.  Of  those  on  tfie  westerly  side,  about  50 
were  affected. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  sickness,  and  others  of  similar 

character,  which  that  town  sufTered  in  other  years,  was  attributed 
to  this  pond.  A  dam  was  built  at  the  outlet,  and,  at  times  of 
hlgli  water,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  overflowed.  In  dry  sea- 
sons the  water  was  drawn  oflf,  and  large  quantities  of  decompos- 
ing vegetable  matter  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
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which  produced  a  poisonous  exhalation,  or  molarja, which  afiect- 
ed  nearly  ail  who  inhaled  iC*  —  pp.  71»  72. 

In  the  famous  "Mill-clam  case"  tried  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  in  January,  1800,  where  the  question  was, 

whether  the  building  of  a  dam  had  caused  the  extraor- 
dinary sickness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  report  of  the  trial 
contains  the  following  statement :  — 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  the  medical  gentlemeD,  that  the 

bilious  reniittin<7  r<"Vf>r  nn  !  fever  and  nfrneof  our  country' nrf  pro- 
duced by  marsh  etiluvia  ;  tliat  this  efH  iv  ;i  is  caused  by  animal  and 
vegetable  putrefaction  ;  that  llic  action  of  ihe  sun  on  vegetables  or 
animals,  upon  the  receding  of  waters  from  them,  frequently  causes 
this  putiefiiction ;  and  that  the  months  of  July  and  August  are 
seasons  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  production  of  this  effluria, 
and  its  operation  upon  the  human  constitution.  It  ^asatso 
agreed  that  water,  though  stagnant,  does  not  become  dan^rous 
till  it  is  so  fetid  as  to  offend  the  senses ;  and  that  while  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  are  covered  with  running  water  they  are  in- 
noxious." —  p.  74. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  prize  essay,  says:  — 

MilMams  on  the  Housatonic  and  its  tributary  stroams,  by 

forcing  the  water,  for  miles  above  their  location,  into  low  jrrounds, 
marshrs,  and  coves,  and  thereby  producing  macerating  reser- 
voirs of  vegetable  substance,  produce  foci  of  pestiferous  exhala- 
tions, to  which  intermittcnts,  in  all  their  grades  aad  varieties, 
have  been  obviously  traceable.^*  —  p.  75. 

"  1815—16.    This  winter  a  typhus  fever  of  peculiar  mall  unity 

appeared  In  Attleborough,  more  lliuii  one  hundred  died 

of  i\ns  disease  in  three  monlh.s.  In  Rochester,  fifty  died.  ^  It  is 
stated,  as  a  foot,  that  this  epidemic  followed  the  course  of  rivera, 
tracing  up  the  Accushnet  and  Mattapoiset,  to  the  great  pond  in 
Freetown,  and  extending  but  very  little  beyond  the  meeting-house 
in  Rochester,  winch  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  healthy  spots 
in  New  England,  and  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  Dr.  Mann  states, 
that  scarce  a  person  escaped  this  fever,  who  lived  within  a  mile 
of  the  great  pond  in  Sharon,  where  it  prevailed  so  fatally.  Six 
persons,  of  the  family  of  Ashley,  died  of  this  fever  in  one  house, 
situate  near  the  great  pond  in  Freetown.**  —  p.  7B. 

Mr.  Shattnck  *^ives  a  table,  compiled  with  great  care, 
showing  accurat4?ly  a  general  view  of  the  influences  on 
human  life  and  longevity,  as  existing  in  the  State.  It 
takes  Boston,  and  exhibits  the  rate  of  mortality  amoiiij 
its  inhabitants  at  three  different  periods,  and  also  aiiiong 
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those  of  an  interior  town  whose  average  health  has  been 
ascertained.  It  will  be  found  on  page  83.  The  result 
is  thus  stated « 

For  all  ages,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  last  nine 
yean,  in  Boston,  was  2.58  per  cent,  or  1  in  89  of  the  whole 

population.  In  the  country  towns,  in  1830,  it  was  1.49  per  cent* 

or  1  in  67.  In  Boston,  of  those  unr^er  five  years  of  age,  9  out 
of  every  100  died  ;  while  in  the  country,  3.05  only,  or  about 
one  third  as  many,  of  the  same  age,  died.  At  other  ages,  also, 
a  great  diflerence  may  be  seen  between  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  city  and  country,  and  between  one  period  and  another.  A 
comparison  of  the  table  with  that  of  England  (p.  34)  will  show  a 
very  near  agreement  of  the  health  of  our  country  towns  with 
that  of  the  most  healthy  districts  in  England^  and  of  Boston  with 
London."  — p.  83. 

We  wish  we  could  extract  the  table  showing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  seasons  upon  health.  It  proves,  among  other 
things,  that  August  and  September  are  the  most  un- 
healthy months  m  the  dty^  and  October  in  the  country. 

The  influence  of  occupation  on  health  and  longevity 
is  very  greats  and  our  clerical  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  table. 

^  Of  the  clergymen  who  lived  and  died  in  Massachusetts,  prior 
to  18S5,  the  a^es  of  888  have  been  ascertained.  Divided  into 
periods,  according  to  the  time  of  their  decease,  the  following  is 
the  result :  — 

Ag^eate  Ages.         Average  Age. 

90  who  died  prior  to  1700  had  5,560  years.  61.77  years. 

123      **      1700  to  1750  "    7,996    "  65.00  " 

903      "      1750  to  1800  "  18,957    •*  6255 

972  1800  to  1825       23,986  64.47  «< 


888  Totals,         56,499  63.62 

*»  The  Quarterly  Register  (Vol.  X.  p.  89)  rives  the  nggrcgato 
ages  of  840  clergymen,  who  ^mduatM  at  Harvard  Uoiveiaity, 
and  died  prior  to  1835,  at  53,447  years;  63.62  years  being  the 
average  age  :  41  in  f-arh  100  attained  the  age  of  70.  This  cor- 
responds very  nearly  with  the  preceding  statement ;  6t2.J  years 
may  be  considered  as  the  average  age  of  clergymen,  in  this 
State,  during  the  last  century,  and  prior  to  1825.  In  the  quar* 
terly  lists  of  deaths  of  clergymen,  as  given  in  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  the  Register,  prior  to  1841,  the  ages  of  147  in  Massachusetts 
arc  stated,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  8,642, —  averaging 
58.79 ;  and  of  167  in  other  New  England  States,  amounting  in 
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the  aggregate  to  9,423,  —  a?eragi  ng  56.43.  The  average  age  of 
1 14,  who  died  in  the  period  covered  by  the  Regiatratioo  Reports, 
is  given  below,  at  5f).64  years.  This  shows  an  average  decline 
in  the  iongevity  of  clergymen  of  seven  years.**  —  p.  85. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  extract  the  valuable  tables 
on  fatal  diseases  and  causes  of  death,"  because  the 
influence  of  disease  is  the  surest  test  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  community.  The  pathologist  and  legi^la* 
tor  may  study  these  tables  with  vast  profit.  Under  the 
bead  of  Zymotic  (i.  o.  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious) 
Diseases,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  "  these  causes 
of  death  have  doubled  in  the  city  (of  Boston)  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  the  public  health  has  been 
constantly  growin*]^  worfse."  In  the  rural  districts,  the 
mclancliolv  lact  staiuls  iicarlv  the  same. 

With  r(^gar(l  to  ronsumjidon^  which  destroys  from  one 
seventh  to  one  lourih  ol' all  who  die,  som«"  sinirular  facts 
are  stated.  It  appears  that  the  seasons  do  not  exercise 
tliat  eontroUing  power  over  this  disease  whieh  has  been 
supposed.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  aiid  L.ondoii 
the  smallest  number  die  in  November. 

"  At  the  ages  20  to  30,  the  number  of  females  who  die  of 

consumption  is  nearly  double  ihrit  of  the  males,  —  being  1,409 
of  tlie  former  to  70fS  of  the  latter.  At  the  an^s  liO  to  40,  the 
next  in  the  lujuibcr  of  its  victims,  it  also  selects  from  the  sexes 
iu  nearly  the  same  proportion."  —  p.  9ti. 

In  >rassachusetts,  in  four  3'ears,  3,443  males  and  OjGSt 
females  have  died  of  thi'=  (]i-en<e.  In  £ngiand,  iu  one 
year,  24,048  males,  and  2»,Ubb  lemales. 

The  chief  aim  should  be  to  resist  the  incipient  stages; 
for  if  consumption  is  ever  to  be  eradicated  or  lessened 
among  us,  it  must  be  done  by  prevention,  and  not  by 
cure. 

From  these  tables  of  death^s  doings  may  be  detected 
those  grcair  laws  which  underlie  all  human  society. 
Among  other  truths,  they  show  the  vast  diiTerence  in  the 
longevity  of  persons  living  in  different  localities ;  they 
show  that  similar  causes  exist  in  England  and  Massachu- 
setts to  produce,  not  only  unnecessary  and  preventable 
sickness,  out  premature  and  preventable  death ;  they  show, 
moreover,  that  the  active  causes  of  debility  are  increaS" 
ing  among  us  of  New  England,  and  that  the  average  da- 
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ratioii  of  haman  life  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  lifitj 
years  ago. 

Having  looked  at  the  subject  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  and  suggested  the  means  of  preventing  disease; 
and,  furthermore,  having  drawn  conclusions  warrant* 
ed  by  well-authenticated  tables  of  statistics,  the  Com- 
mission proceed  to  the  third  division  of  their  labors, 
which  is,  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  sanitary  survey  of 
tlie  State.  The  propositions  constituting  tiie  plan  arc 
drawn  up  with  vast  care  and  great  good  sense,  and 
must  commend  themselves  to  every  intelligent  citizen. 
The  measures  embrace  two  classes  of  action;  —  one 
through  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  and  the 
numicipal  authority  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
other  by  social  organization  and  personal  cllort. 

Under  the  head  of  the  State  and  municipal  measures, 
which  may  be  called  the  SanUary  P^Uee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Commissioners  recommend,  first,  a  re- 
'  vision  of  the  laws  relating  to  health.  They  have  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  liCgislature  a  draft  of  an  act 
whose  passage  ^hey  recommend.  The  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  act  must  convince  any  one  that  these  public 
agents  have  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  trust  the  bill,  in  its  main  features,  will  soon 
become  the  j)ermanent  law  of  the  State. 

Among  tlie  remedial  agencies  proposed  for  the  great 
sanitary  evils  which  afflict  us,  and  which  threaten  in- 
creasing devastation,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Ge.nekal. 
Board  of  IIealtif,  to  act  as  a  central  power  for  the  whole 
State;  ,and  also  a  Local  Buard  of  He  alt  h  for  each  town. 
The  Commissioners  recommend  that  tliis  General  Board 
consist  of  two  physicians,  one  lawyer,  one  chemist, 
one  civil  engineer,  and  two  other  persons  particularly 
skilful  in  sanitary  science.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a 
Secretary,  who  shall  perform  for  the  board  wiiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  performs  for  that 
body. 

We  apprehend  that  such  a  board  would  be  able,  after 
a  few  years,  to  expound  accurately  the  laws  of  health 
and  life  as  they  operate  among  us ;  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  disease  and  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  them; 
to  explain  tlie  vital  force  and  ])roductive  jiower  of  hu- 
man life,  and  thereby  to  show  bow  physical  strength, 
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individaal  happiness,  and  social  impfovement  may  be  se- 
cured. As  old  age  is  the  only  disease  ntUural  to  man, 
it  is  quite  time  that  these  topics  had  anested  parental 
and  legislative  attention. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  Local  Boards^  al- 
though we  see  that  they  must  be  the  right  hand  of  the 
whole  system.  They  will  be  to  the  plan  what  the 
wheels  of  a  machine  are  to  its  motive  power. 

Nor  have  we  space  for  the  fifty  recommcnd:itions" 
touching  the  proposed  survey.  Two  or  three  specimens 
must  suflficc.  The  CoinTni^e^ioners  spt'iik  of  the  impor- 
tance of  ascertaining  Ihe  causes  of  disease,  and  in  order 
to  secure  intelligil)le  descriptions  they  recommend  a  uni- 
form lionieiiclature ;  and,  moreover,  they  would  classify 
the  causes  of  di.^ca5c  into,  I.  Atmospheric;  II.  Local; 
and,  III.  Personal.  They  recommend  certaiii  arrange- 
ments in  laying  out  new  towns,  in  constructing  school- 
houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  manufactories,  and  public  build- 
'ings,  providing  for  the  supply  of  soft  water,  for  ventila- 
tion, and  for  cueanltness.  They  recommend  that  the  local 
boards  ascertain  the  amount  of  sickness  sufTered  in  difTer- 
ent  localities,  and  among  persons  of  difierent  classes,  sexes, 
ages,  and  professions.  They  recommend  rules  with  re- 
gard to  cemeteries,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  also,  with 
regard  to  evils  brought  upon  us  by  foreign  immigration; 
also,  with  respect  to  the  pale  of  (piack  medicines  and 
adulterated  food.  Among  the  last  items  of  advice  is 
this;  —  that  parents  should  under^tiuid  the  principles  of 
health,  and  should  make  it  a  ]  >  iramount  duty  to  secure 
to  their  young  children  a  soimd  physical  development. 
We  remember  the  last  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Spur- 
zhcim,  and  in  i1  he  made  this  remark:  —  "Let  the  first 
seven  year.s  of  every  child's  life  be  devoted  to  the  natural 
unfolding  of  his  physical  powers,  because  this  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  sound  health  through  the  whole  suc- 
ceeding life." 

As  specimens  of  the  special  sanitary  survey  of  partic- 
ular places,  recommended  by  the  Uommissioners,  we 
would  mention  those  of  Attleborough  and  Lynn.  They 
are  perfect  in  their  way. 

The  reasons  for  approving  the  plan  proposed  are 
next  brought  forward,  and  then  the  objections  which 
have  been  imagined.    Of  these  objections  there  seem  to 
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ns  but  two  which  have  even  tlie  show  of  force.  The 
first  is,  "  It  will  alarm  the  people."  Well,  what  if  it 
should?  liope  it  will  alarm  every  man,  woman,  and 

child  in  thn  Commonwealth,  and  tlu-n  we  shall  begin  to 
look  lor  some  efficient  action  in  ilie  matter.  The  other 
is  this,  —  "It  will  interfere  with  Divine  Providence,*' 
Some,  doubtless,  will  say,  when  Bickness  comes,  It  was 
BO  ofdeied,  and  so  it  must  be.*^  This  old  doctrine  of  fate 
is  kept  young  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  of  small  use  to  say  to  this  class  of  objectors,  that  the 
forces  of  life  on  which  health  and  longevity  depend  are 
as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and,  like  those  laws, 
can  be  used  by  us  for  our  safety  or  destruction.  They 
have  no  eye  to  see  the  fact,  that  like  causes  in  this  de- 
partment must  produce  like  effects,  as  certainly  as  light, 
heat,  and  moisture  produce  vegetation,  \vhile  dnrkness, 
frost,  and  drought  prevent  it.  We  might  tell  them, 
that,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  they  should  not 
plant  in  spring,  nor  send  for  a  physician  when  they  are 
sick,  because  all  such  use  of  means  implies  distrust  of 
the  Divine  care.  liut  let  us  rejoice  that  light  is  breaking 
in  over  the  old  boundaries  of  hereditary  ignorance,  and 
that  the  masses  are  coming  to  think  with  Fontaine, » 
Aide-toi,  ie  del  t*aidera,"  —  Help  yourself^  and  God  wUl 
help  you.  We  like  Dr.  Chalmers's  maxim,  —  <*Man 
should  trust  in  God  as  if  God  d|d  all,  and  labor  himself 
as  if  man  did  all.'' 

We  must  accord  our  unqualified  approbation  to  recent 
legislative  acts  on  this  great  subject,  believing  them  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  new  and  glorious  work.  Mas- 
sachusetts takes  the  lead  in  this  enterprise,  and  she  has 
struck  properly  the  md  key-note.  If  the  })lan  be  j)ro3- 
ecuted  with  intelligence  and  zeal,  it  will  mark  a  memora- 
ble red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Cotnmonwealth. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  boartl  of  health  for  the 
State,  and  a  local  board  lor  each  city  and  town,  would 
bring  to  light,  not  only  the  causes  ol  disease  and  the 
means  of  prevention,  but  would  abo  help  to  extend  life 
to  its  nat^ml  period  bv  removing  the  influences  which 
artificially  curtail  it.  That  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
these  merciful  results  can  be  attained  by  all,  there  is  no< 
doubt  The  following  question  was  proposed  to  several 
distinguished  physicians:  — 
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"  *  How  great  a  proportion  of  diseaie,  of  suffering,  of  diminu« 
tion  of  physical  capncity,  of  usefulnp«'s,  nnH  of  abridgment  of 
life,  comes  from  sheer  ignorance,  and  which,  therefore,  ♦  we 
might  hope  to  see  averted,  if  the  community  bad  that  degree  of 
knowledge  which  is  easily  attainable  by  all  ?  ' 

**  To  this  question  Dr.  James  Jacksoo,  of  Boston,  Teplies,  — 
'  I  feel  assured  that  the  answer  should  be.  More  iham  one  AaZ^ 
When  it  is  brought  to  mind  that  the  ignorance  of  parents  is  in* 
eluded  in  the  terms  of  the  inquiry,  the  justice  of  the  answer  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  ail  who  are  conversant  with  the  sub* 
ject.' 

**  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  laic  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  says,  —  *  I  have  no  doubt  that  half  of  the  evils  of  life, 
and  half  the  deaths  that  occur  among  mankind,  arise  from  igno> 
ranee  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life  ;  and  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws  would  diminish  the  sufferings  incident  to  our 
present  state  of  being  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion.' 

"Dr.  Eiiward  Jarvis  replies,  — '  From  an  observation  of  thir- 
teen years,  1  have  been  led  to  believe  that  three  four  I  hs^  perhaps 
viort^  of  the  ailments  of  men  come  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  frame,  or  a  disregard  for  it.*'"  —  p.  251. 

What  positive  and  increasing  utility  must  result  from 
the  system  proposed !  How  would  it  spread  before  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  the  facts  on  which  sanitary 
laws  should  be  based  1  How  would  it  be  as  a  physician 
in  every  family,  devising,  not  remedies,  but  preventives! 
And  would  not  economy  be  another  consequence  of  the 
measnre?  Sickness  and  debility,  widowhood  and  or* 
phanage,  are  expensive.  How  often  are  they  connected 
with  pauperism!  Lord  Ashley,  the  best  judge  in  Eng- 
land of  thb  matter,  said,  in  a  recent  speech  at  London,^ 

At  least  one  third  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country  srose 
from  the  defective  ssnitary  condition  of  large  multitudes  of  the 
people  $  and  he  hsd  no  hesitation  in  saying,  upon  the  authority 
of  experienced  persons,  that,  if  the  population  of  their  great 

towns  were  placed  iindor  proper  snnitnry  reguTations,  in  less 
than  ten  years  the  poor  rates  would  be  reduced  j£  2,000,000 
annually."  —  pp.  255,  256. 

Similar  statements  might  be  made  of  the  United 

States;  for  we  are  snre  that  the  bringing  of  the  facts  of  a 
sanitary  «nrvpv  (^i  the  State  before  the  proplp  wdulcl  be 
an  all-important  preliminary  to  their  better  health,  more 
efficient  labor,  and  social  happiness.  If  Massachusetts 
appropriates  $  850,000  annually  for  the  education  of  cbil- 
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dren's  minds^  would  it  not  be  wise  to  mako  some  provis- 
ion for  the  noriiiiil  vip^or  of  the  hcxUes  in  whieh  these 
minds  are  to  labor  ?  If  the  body  be  the  house  the  riiiii(l 
lives  ill,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  keep  it  in  such  good 
order  that  it  would  not  need  lepaks  until  the  tenant  was 
ready  to  move  out  ? 

We  maintain  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
aion  is  a  moral  one. 

Tiiere  is  a  most  fatal  and  certain  connection/  says  the  Ed- 
inburgh' Beview,  *  between  physical  uncleanrmesB  and  moral 
pollution.  The  eonditi«Ni  of  a  population  becomes  invariably  u- 
similated  to  that  of  their  habitations.   There  can  be  no  sight 

more  painful  than  that  of  a  healthy,  rosy,  active  countrywoman 
brought  to  one  of  these  dwellings.  For  n  time  there  is  n  (iesppr- 
utc  exertion  to  keep  the  place  clean  ;  several  times  m  the  fore- 
noon is  the  pavement  in  the  front  of  the  house  washed,  but  as  often 
does  the  oozing  filth  creep  along  the  stones,  and  she  feels,  at 
length,  that  her  labor  is  in  vain.  The  noiious  exbalatiom  infuse 
their  poison  into  her  system,  and  her  energies  droop.  Then  she 
becomes  sick.  Cleanliness  becoming  impn^ible,  she  gets  socus* 
torned  to  its  nhsence,  rrnd  gradually  sinks  into  the  ways  of  her 
neiglibars.  The  art  ot^  ctmcealinn;  dirt  is  substituted  for  tlif  habit 
of  cleanUness  ;  she  becomes  a  dirty,  debilitated  slattern,  followed 
by  sickly,  scrofulous,  feverish  children ;  and  she  falls  through 
successive  stages  of  degrsdation,  till,  physical  wretchedness  hav- 
ing done  its  worst,  she  reaches  tlie  lowest  of  all,  that  in  which 
she  has  ceased  to  complain.  The  fate  of  the  children  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  heart-breaking.  All  idea  of  sobriety,  all  notion  of 
self-respect,  all  sense  of  modesty,  all  instinct  of  decency,  is 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  they  congregate  in  masses,  and  mix  with  the 
worst  vagrants.  At  last  some  dreadful  fever  iurces  on  the  notice 
of  the  public  the  existence  of  their  squalid  dens  of  misery ;  such 
as  those  in  the  Saflron  Hill  district,-— where  twenty^five  people 
were  found  living  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square, —  where  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  four  children,  occupying  one  room,  took  in  sev- 
en lodgers,  —  and  where  one  house  contuint'd  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  people,  and  only  six  or  seven  beds.  These  people 
save  nothing,  but  invariably  spend  all  they  earn  in  drink ;  and 
with  that  precocious  depravity  too  surely  evinced  by  human  be- 
ings when  herded  together  like  beasts,  the  young  of  both  sexes 
live  together  from4he  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years.*  —  pp. 
266,267. 

Who  would  not  do  something  to  save  the  rising  gen* 
erations  in  oor  republic?  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the 
lemark,  that    you  cannot  degrade  the  physical  man  by 
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a  life-long  familiarity  withi^oems  of  filth  and  indecency, 
without  debasing  his  whole  moral  nature.*'  Let  us  put 
an  end  to  this  moral  pestilence,  and  bid  the  destroying 
angel  stay  his  hand.  Let  jails  and  sheriffs  give  place  to 
churches  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  Sabbath 
become  a  festival  of  plenty  and  peace. 
Mr.  Chambers  recently -said,— 

**  Of  all  the  greet  uodertakiogs  by  which  the  era  is  signalized, 
there  is  perhaps  none  which clearly  stamps  a  character  of  real 

and  esscritin!  prooff*?^  as  theSnnitary  Movement;  for  the  result 
of  this,  media'e  and  immediate,  is  a  positive,  a  ciimutative  »jood  ; 
a  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  amelioraiion  of  a  most  hcneficial 
nature, — ^ocie  whicl»  we  believe  is  destined  to  eU'ecl  great  results 
in  the  material  advancement  ^  of  a  people.  Its  ultimate  effect, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  lies  beyond  the  pecuniary  advantage, 
—  the  dollars  and  cenis;  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  claims 
and  sympathies,  —  intimate  relations  between  all  phases  and 
grades  of  society."  —  p.  276. 

If  the  Divine  Lawgiver  thought  6t  to  prodaim  sani- 
tary laws,  by  his  servant  Moses,  to  his  chosen  people, 
can  human  governments  do  better  than  to  follow  his 
example,  and,  by  laws  fitted  to  our  age  and  condition, 
develop  human  energies,  prevent  human  suffering,  and 
secure  human  improvement?  In  recrnrd  to  the  whole 
ninj^e  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  Providence  seems 
to  treat  nierc  ignorance  as  an  otfence,  and  to  punish  it 
accordingly. 

Now,  with  an  annnal  report  before  us,  we  say  em- 
phatically, that  the  main  conditions  which  constitute 
the.  ii!ilieahliiness  of  tow  iis  are  delinite,  palpable,  remov- 
able evils.    We  aver,  tliatthe  dense  over-crowciiiig  of  a 

{)opulatiou,  the  intricate  ramification  of  courts  and  al- 
eys,  excluding  light  and  air,  the  defective  drainage,  the 
products  of  organic  decomposition,  the  contammated 
water,  and  the  more  contaminated  atmosphere,  are  dis* 
tinct  causes  of  disease  and  death.  We  turther  affirm, 
that  each  of  these  destructive  agencies  admits  of  being 
definitely  estimated  in  its  numerical  proportion  to  the 
total  mortality  which  it  contributes  to  cause,  and  that 
each  is  susceptible  of  abatement  or  removal,  which  will 
at  once  be  followed  by  diminution  of  its  alleged  effects 
on  the  health  of  our  American  population. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  iuvite  every  sober 
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mind  and  every  feeling  heart  to  examine  the  laws  of 
physical  f]prowtn  and  normal  life.  How  mnc-li  may  de- 
pend upon  onr  knowinc:  thn  hyt^ienic  resources  and  in- 
il  urn  res  of  the  region  wherein  our  lot  is  cast,  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  vitality  and  usable  force  within  our 
reach,  and  learning  the  cause  of  differences  in  dilierent 
localities!  It  is  possible  for  us  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions as  they  relate  to  country  and  sea-coast,  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  to  dry  places  and  wet,  to  cities  and 
forests,  to  high 'houses  and  low,  to  crowded  population 
and  sparse;  and,  moreover,  to  varying  human  pursuits, 
whether  they  be  those  of  the  sailor  or  soldier,  tne  mer^ 
chant  or  raecbanic,  the  farmer  or  physician,  the  qneen 
or  her  lanndry-woman.  The  facts  concerning  all  these 
great  interests  of  health  and  longevity,  disease  and  death, 
can  be  ascertained  almost  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
There  are  certain  immutable  laws,  and  there  can  be  no 
accident  in  their  results.  Cause  and  effect  are  the  same 
here  as  in  sowin;:^  and  reaping.  "  There  is  no  more  ca- 
price or  mystery  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  life,  in  the  main- 
tenance oi  health,  in  the  cause  of  sickness  or  in  the  event 
of  death,  than  there  is  in  the  flow  and  the  ebb  of  the 
tides,  in  the  movements  of  the  stars,  or  in  the  action  ot 
gravitation."  (p.  3'>4.) 

It  being  proved,  then,  that  just  so  far  as  normal  vital- 
izing forces  act  on  man,  so  far  bis  health,  strength,  and 
longevity  will  be  promoted,  and  that  just  so  far  as  destmc* 
tiye  forces  act  on  him,  so  far  debility,  sickness,  and  death 
ensue,  what  shoold  these  two  following  facts  teach  us  ? 
The  number  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts,  from  consump- 
tion, during  1845, 1846, 1847,  and  1848,  was  57  per  cent, 
greater  among  females  than  among  males!  In  New 
York,  during  1847  and  1848,  it  was  37  per  cent!  Is 
it  not  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such 
di^^parities,  and  to  ascertain  how  human  life  may  be 
saved  A  sanitary  survey  would  embrace  every  feature 
of  deterioration  arising  from  age,  sex,  condition,  purt?uit, 
locality,  or  circumstance.  The  most  enlightened  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are  prosecuting  the  subject  with  true 
science  aud  Christian  policy.  We  have  an  American 
motive  for  doing  it ;  that  we  may  prevent  the  spread  of 
those  hereditary  diseases,  which  are  now  cursing  some 
parts  of  Southern  Europe  with  a  race  of  dwarfii  and  fools. 
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Less  than  we  have  said  would  be  enough  to  show 
how  this  whole  subject  appeals  to  physicians.  We  see 
the  entire  riipflical  profession  enrnestly  engajTf»f1  in  con-, 
flict  with  pljysieal  ills.  Tlu-y  know  how  often  men  dig 
their  srraves  with  their  teeth:  they  often  see  verihed  the 
Spani-ti  maxim,  "  A  rich  mouthful  and  a  heavy  groan"; 
anti  ihey  can  tell  when  the  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet, 
Dr.  C^uiet,  and  Dr.  Merry  man.  If  they,  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  cure,  would  give  them- 
selvea  heartily  to  the  science  of  prevention,  they  would 
lay  the  community  under  boundless  obligations  to  them. 

It  appeals  to  Christian  minbters.  How  often  does  the 
minister,  in  his  visits  to  the  sick,  discover  the  causes  of 
an  illness  which  might  have  been  prevented ;  and,  if  be  be 
a  well-instructed  physioioffist,  how  often  can  he  impart 
the  knowledge  which  would  give  an  entirely  new  direc^ 
tion  to  the  habits  of  a  family. 

It  appeals  to  the  educated.  They,  of  either  sex,  who 
make  a  study  of  sanitary  science,  may  do,  by  their  pens 
or  eloquence,  a  good  to  society  in  general,  and  to  the 

?oor  in  particular,  which  numbers  cannot  compute. 
iOrd  Morpeth  said  in  his  address,  —  "  No  one's  conscience, 
be  they  ministers  of  state,  be  they  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, be  they  members  of  cor j)urai ions,  or  be  they  citi- 
izens  of  any  class,  ought  to  hold  themselves  harmless, 
if  iu  time  coming  they  offer  any  obstruction,  or  suffer 
any  obstruction  to  be  offered,  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of  sanitary  reform.^* 

It  appeals  to  the  wealthy  and  philanthropic  In  few 
ways  could  the  rich  and  compassionate  bestow  their 
money  or  service  to  more  permanent  benefit,  than  by 
devising  and  establishing  those  sanitary  agencies  which 
prevent  disease  and  suffering,  pauperism  and  crime. 

It  appeals  to  the  people.  It  addresses  each  person  in 
the  community,  and  bears  equally  upon  individual  and 
collective  interests.  Tt  seeks  no  subversion  of  any  social, 
political,  or  religious  institutions,  nor  the  abrogation  of 
any  constitutional  statute ;  but  it  does  come  with  its  ad- 
vice and  caution  to  every  human  being,  wishing  to  make 
every  one  more  healthy,  more  useful,  and  more  happy. 
It  appeals  to  towns.     The  great  efficacy  of  hcaiih 
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regulations  must  depend  on  municipal  authorities.  Tf 
the  local  boards  do  their  duty,  the  reform  is  safej  if 
they  refuse,  it  must  stop. 

"  Cholera,  typhus,  consumption,  and  other  diseases,  are  health 
inspcclors,  that  speak  in  language  which  none  can  misunder- 
siaud  ;  they  visit  persons  on  polluted  rivers,  the  oeglecled  luna* 
tic  In  his  cell,  the  crowded  workshop,  the  establishments  for  pan* 
per  childreo,  the  sides  of  stagoant  sewers,  the  undratned  citj^ 
the  UDcleaned  street,  the  cellar  and  the  attic,  as  well  as  the  fair 
open  quarters  which  strangers  frequent  and  admire.  The  over- 
sights, the  errors,  the  crimes  of  persons  who  in  responsible;  offi- 
ces have  charge  of  the  health  and  life  of  men,  are  proclaimed 
aloud  by  their  inexorable  voices."  —  pp.  303,  IiU4. 

It  appeals  to  the  State.  Tf  every  inhabitant  be  enti- 
tled to  protection  in  life  and  property,  may  not  henlth  be 
included  in  the  purposes  of  legislation  ?  A  state  is 
bound  to  develop  ail  its  resourees,  and  should  not  mind 
aiul  muscles  be  the  first  in  the  series  of  agencies? 
AVhat  greater  wisdom  can  a  state  show,  than  to  cherish 
and  protect  the  forces  of  human  life,  on  which  all  oLhcr 
prosperily  depends  ?  If  Massachusetts  can  give  her 
money  to  help  found  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  a  neighboring  State,  and  if  within  her  own  borders . 
she  opens  one  retreat  for  the  insane,  and  another  for  the 
blind,  and  then  establishes  the  first  State  Keform  School ; 
if  she  dots  her  whole  territory  with  school-houses  which 
stand  "  like  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  sky"  to  izivt  liirlit 
and  hope  to  every  child ;  and  if  she  spends  i|  8«30,o77 
next  year,  as  she  did  last,  to  support  her  schools, 
may  she  not  awake  to  the  great  interests  of  iiealth, 
strength,  and  longevity,  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  death, 
among  her  citizens  ?  She  has  been  called  "  the  moral 
Commonwealth,"  "the  enlightened  State/'  and  will  she 
not  take  the  lead  in  an  eliicient  and  comprehensive  plau 
of  sanitary  reform  ? 

There  are  several  grave  questions  which  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  pass  over,  but  we  cannot  omit  saying  a 
word  about  houses  occupied  by  the  poor.  They  who 
have  devoted  time  and  intelligence  to  the  examination 
of  this  subject  have  satisfactorily  shown,  that  not  only 
common  policy,  but  humanity  and  religion,  demand  that 
the  poor  should  be  protected  against  the  pestiferous  filth, 
the  coiTupttng  associations  and  loathsome  habits,  which 
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their  metched  tenementB  inevitably  produce.   Br.  Jarvis 

says, — 

"There  is  a  very  common  notion,  tlint  the  privation  and  dis- 
comforts of  poverty  are  at  least  compensated  by  heallii.  The 
robust  strength  of  the  laborer  is  often  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  this  compensation.  The  children,  especially  of  the  poor,  who 

are  often  neglected  and  uncleanly,  in  want  of  proper  ctothing, 
and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  elements,  are  quoted  as  proofs 

of  the  usolo«sncsH  of  attending  to  many  of  the  rules  of  health. 
But  all  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  health  of  the  poor  shows 
the  fallacy  of  these  opiQioo8,and  the  evil  consequences  of  follow- 
ing them."  —  p.  357. 

Bath-houses  should  t  r(-(  ted  for  the  gratuitous  use 
of  all  who  cannot  elsewln  rr  lind  the  proper  supply  of 
water.  Happy  are  tiuy  wiio  can  bathe  daily:  but  we 
can  hardly  think  of  that  person  as  a  Christian,  wiio  docs 
liot  biiti*^  his  whole  person  into  contact  with  water  at 
least  onoe  every  week.  Statistics  from  every  qnarter  of 
the  globe  prove,  that  frequent  bathing  in  pure  water  pre- 
vents aicknese ;  and  in  doing  this  it  prevents  eoiTering 
and  poverty.  If  this  be  so,  are  we  not  morally  bound  to 
furnish  these  defences  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  them?  It  was  an  old  Roman  maxim,  "  The 
morning  to  the  mountain,  the  evening  to  the  fountain." 

And  as  to  the  health  of  school-children,  we  would  sug* 
gest  to  those  who  live  in  cities  and  crowded  towns  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  where  boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years 
can  go  each  yr-nr,  during  thrrn  or  fonr  months,  to  perfonii 
agricultural  labor  and  enjoy  rural  sports.  Snoh  an  es- 
tablishment, under  stringent,  parental  regulation,  would 
do  more  for  the  health,  energy,  and  improvement  of  feeble 
children,  than  all  the  j)o\vers  of  common  therapeutics. 

Wc  would  commend  this  "  Report,"  and  especially  tlie 
subject  of  sanitary  science,  to  every  person  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  while  he  lives  in  this  world ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  hereditary  transmission  of  dis* 
ease,  the  subject  assumes  a  moral  and  religions  aspect  at 
once  momentous  and  prophetic 

c.  B, 
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Art.  m.  — "HE  DESCEMDKD  INTO  HELL.'» 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifih  article  of  wliat  is 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  The  Creed,  though  quite 
ancient,  has  no  manner  of  title  to. the  name  it  bean* 
The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  were  brought  together 
from  uncertain  hands,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time.  It 
did  not  take  its  present  shape  till  the  Christian  Church 
had  long  beon  immersed  in  those  cormpt  and  deplorable 
days  which  followed  its  political  ascendency  under  Con- 
stantine,  and  its  distracted  dogmatism  after  the  Council 
of  Nice.  Its  profession  of  belief  in  the  "  communion  of 
saints"  was  not  in  trod  need  till  aftrr  that  communion 
had  becomp  v(  ry  much  like  a  cliao^  of  dissputcf*,  and 
many  an  abominable  transaction  had  so  stained  the 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
there  could  be  few  real  saints  left.  That  article  was,  in 
fact,  brought  in,  like  several  of  the  rest,  to  meet  a  con- 
troversial exigency.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  schism  of 
the  Donatists ;  a  poor  faction  of  ecclesiastics  in  Africa, 
who  did  not  disagree  with  their  Christian  brethren  in 
any  point  of  doctrine,  but,  from  a  cause  as  local  as  their 
climate,  fell  out  with  all  the  rest,  set  up  to  be  the  only 
true  Church,  and  were  fain  to  excommunicate  every  thing 
that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea*  It 
meant  well,  then,  and  may  be  construed  into  some- 
thing really  excellent.  Tht-  article  also  that  precedes  it, 
but  which  is  tlie  last  of  all  in  some  ancient  creeds, — 
Cyprian's,  for  example,  —  owes  its  pliraseoloiiy  to  a  sim- 
ilar  eanse.  Dissension  led  to  the  profession,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  The  word  Cath- 
lic "  was  not  at  lirst  tliere.  No  reason  existed  why  it 
ghuiiki  be  there.  It  was  suggested  by  alter  discords. 
The  Greeks  were  tlie  first  to  insert  it,  and  it  was  received 
from  them  and  adopted  by  the  Latins.  It  is  a  good 
word;  of  the  most  comprehensive  breadth,  and  full  of 
charity.  It  signifies  universaK  It  opposes  every  idea  of 
what  is  exclusive.  To  our  Protestant  ears  it  roav  con- 
vey the  thouffht  of  the  most  monstrous  of  spiritual  usur- 
pations, the  FapaL  Most  unjustly ;  unless  we  connect 
It  with  the  word  »  Roman."  But  the  very  phrase  **  Ro- 
man Catholic"  is  a  solecism  in  language.   It  expresses 
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things  so  contradictory  that  they  cannot  stand  together. 
One  of  the  terniH  is  local,  the  name  of  a  })lace.  The 
other  nobly  disregaxUs  all  bounds  of  duiiiaiii  and  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.    Catholic,  or    general,"  is  the  title 

fiven  to  the  Epistlea  of  Peter  and  John,  James  and 
ade,  because  they  were  not  directed,  like' those  of  F^dI, 
'  to  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or  Thessalonica,  or  any  other  spe* 
cial  communion,  but  to  the  believers  who  were  scattered 
over  the  whole  earth,  wheresoever  and  whomsoever. 
The  article,  therefore,  is  to  be  applauded,  though  the 
necessity  that  called  for  it  was  a  reproach.  The  Church 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times;  more  evil  than  any  before, 
inasmuch  as  corruption  was  worse  than  distress.  Even 
the  grand  words  "and  the  life  everlasting"  with  which 
the  Creed,  as  we  now  have  it,  so  fitly  closes,  did  not  ob- 
tain general  admission  till  the  new  hierarchy  seemed 
wcllniijh  given  over  to  the  ambitious  tschemes  of  this 
world  and  the  worst  human  passions. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Creed  became  fixed  in  its 
form,  it  was  universally  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
which  it  has  retained  down  to  the  present  day.  And  it 
deserves  the  distinguished  favor  that  it  has  acquired. 
For,  though  far  enough  from  being  traceable  to  the 
Apostles,  it  is  the  shortest,  simplest,  and  most  compre- 
hensive confession  of  faith  known  to  the  churches.  It  is 
beautiful  for  its  compactness ;  beautiful  for  that  degree 
of  antiquity  and  sacred  usage  which  throw  the  charm  of 
their  associations  around  it;  beautiful  for  its  freedom 
from  abstruse  theology ;  beautiful  for  the  solemn  flow  of 
its  Scripture-like  language.  It  has  entered  into  the  litur- 
gies of  the  East  and  the  West.  Wherever  a  creed  is 
publicly  recited  tfiis  is  it,  or  by  the  side  of  it.  It  appears 
the  more  excellent  from  its  contrast  to  the  Athanasian, 
or  even  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Ni- 
cene,  with  its  controversial  metaphysics,  is  sometimes 
read  in  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  The  former,  the  Athanasian,  still  disgraces  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  is  required  to  be 
occasionally  repeated  by  the  minister  and  congregation. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  most  affronte 
human  reason  by  its  wordy  absurdities,  or  insults  hn« 
manity  itself  by  the  denunciation  with  which  it  opens 
and  ends  and  is  interspersed, — which  faith  except  every 
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one  do  keep  whole  and  andefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly.*' 

Thus  macb  we  have  been  moved  to  say  in  praise  of 
the  Apoetles'  Creed,  though  it  cornea  to  us  with  a  pre- 
tension that  it  cannot  justify)  though  its  "  communion 
of  saints  "  is  no  very  distinct  artide  of  belief,  and  "  the 
resuirection  of  the  body "  must  be  construed  with  the 
largest  allowance  before  it  can  coinmand  the  univer- 
sal assent  of  the  Christian  world.  But  we  had  not  pro- 
posed to  dwell  much  on  the  history  or  general  character 
of  this  celebrated  confe?*iion.  Our  attention  will  be  oc» 
cupied  at  present  only  with  that  particular  clause  of  it 
which  we  quoted  at  the  ontyct.  "  He  descended  into 
hell."  This  is  a  remarkable  one  on  several  accmints. 
From  its  ambiguily,  it  has  given  occasion  to  m.'uiv  dis- 
cusrium?,  especially  in  the  early  times,  when  men's  minds 
kindled  more  easily  at  theological  phrases  than  they  now 
dol  It  carries  a  strange,  mysterious  sound  with  it,  that 
arrests  the  thought,  if  it  does  not  shock  the  feeling,  of 
readers  at  the  present  day.  The  Church  itself  has  be- 
come a  littie  shy  of  it,  as  is  manifest  from  the  permission 
allowed  the  omciating  minister  either  to  repeat  or  to 
omit  it  in  the  public  service,  or  to  say  instead  of  it,  He 
went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."  This  permis" 
sion  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  our 
own  country;  but  still  it  is  a  sij^nificant  circumstance. 
It  is  a  solitary  instance,  we  bcHtne,  of  any  liberty  taken 
with  the  rubric,  in  a  communion  that  is  peculiarly,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  jealous  of  the  slightest  innovations.  For 
these  reasons,  we  have  thought  that  an  unpretending  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  free  irom  all  learned  tediousness 
or  perplexing  subtilties,  might  gratify  a  reasonable  curi- 
ositr,  and  lead  to  some  suggestions  both  interesting  and 
profitable. 

The  passage  in  question  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  its  way  into  any  Catholic  creed  till  late  in  the 
fourth  century  after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Rufinus, 
who  wrote  at  that  period,  tells  us,  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Symbol,  that  it  bad  not  been  added  before  his  time 
either  to  the  Roman  or  the  Oriental  creeds.  The  occa- 
sion of  its  being  then  introduced  was  a  polemical  one. 
It  was  levelled  against  the  doctrine  of  Apollinarius,  a 
famous  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  maintained  that  Christ 
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had  no  proper  human  sonl,  but  that  the  place  of  this 
was  supplied  by  the  Logos  or  Divine  Woni  This  de> 
fection  from  what  was  set  up  as  the  standard  of  the  true 
faith,  especially  when  recommended  by  so  eminent  a 
prelate  and  so  popular  a  writer,  gave  a  shock  to  the  feel* 
mgs  of  his  contemporaries;  and  they  introduced  the 
article  we  are  speaking  of,  as  a  protest  and  protection 
against  what  appeared  to  them  a  grievous  error.  It  was 
certainly  an  efi'ective  method.  For  none  but  a  human 
spirit  conUl  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  gathering- place 
ol"  departed  sonls;  and  Christ  was  thus  shown  to  be  a 
real  man,  not  only  in  the  body  that  was  buried,  but  in 
the  rational  portion  of  his  beintr.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  most  prob- 
able of  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  clause  into 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  ApoUinarias  —  or  Apollinaris,  as 
the  Latin  fathers  uniformly  name  bim— *was  both  the- 
ologian and  poet  He  deserved  well  of  the  Church,  *aa 
one  of  its  ablest  champions  and  most  beloved  servants. 
He  composed  learned  >tx)oks,  which  Jerome  pronounces 
to  be  innumerable,  and  sacred  verses,  that  were  in  the 
mouths  of  the  commonest  people.  But  by  attempting 
to  be  particularly  orthodox,  in*  fell  under  the  reproach  of 
hpresy,  amidst  a  conflict  of  metaphysical  disputes,  where 
the  most  I'avorife  dogmas  contradicted  then)9clvcs,  nnd 
where  a  man  conh!  scarcely  deline  one  point  of  tlic  re- 
ceived faith  without  Imding  himself  in  direct  collision 
with  other  points.  Hence  it  happened  that  all  his  works 
came  to  j)crish,  excepting  a  I\uaphrase  of  tlie  Psalms, 
unless  we  account  as  his  a  tragedy  found  in  the  works 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  callea  **  Christ  Suffering," 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  on  we  know  not  what 
authority. .  The  world  may  be  well  enough  rid  of  his 
controversial  writings.  There  are  too  many  of  such  al- 
ready,—a  rabbish*heap  from  the  contributions  of  all 
ages.  But  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss  of  those 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  were  sung  not  only  in  the 
public  assemblies,  but  by  poor  men  and  women  at  their 
occupation?,  —  in  the  workshops  and  over  the  distaff. 

"11c  descended  into  hell."  Tlie  general  meaning  of 
this  phrase  is  not  vQry  obscure.  Few  persons  need  to  be 
told  that  the  word  /a//,  though  now  u^ed  only  as  desig- 
natiug  the  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death,  or  of  the 
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condemned  after  the  judgment,  was  originally  of  a  much 
more  comprehensive  application.  At  the  time  the  first 
English  versions  of  the  Bible  were  made,  it  corresponded 
with  the  Greek  Hades,  or  the  Hebrew  Scheol,  and  meant 
the  receptacle  of  our  eonscioiu  being  after  thia  life  baa 
been  passed  through.  Thus,  in  the  old  version  of  the 
Psalms,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
PAyer,  we  read  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  48),  "  What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  Shall  he  deliver  his 
soul  from  the  hand  of  hell?"  Dr.  Towerson,  in  hia 
Commentary  on  the  Creed,  mentions  a  Saxon  discourse, 
"written  above  ?v\vn  hundred  years  n^^o,''  which  said  of 
Adam,  thai  nlicr  he  had  lived  nine  imudred  years  he 
went  with  sorrow  into  hell,  which  could  not  have  denot- 
ed a  place  of  punishment,  f<ir  all  agreed  in  the  salvation 
of  the  first  man.  King  Janies  s  translators  sometimes 
employ  it  iu  that  sense,  though  more  frequently  in  its 
restricted  signification  of  a  place  of  punishment.  When 
Jonah  says  that  he  cried  to  the  Lord  out  of  the  belly 
of  hell,''  and  when  the  Fbalmist  says,  If  I  nuaJce  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold!  Thou — ''«.we  can  understand  the  term 
only  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  under-world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  imagery  in  our  Lord^s  pamble  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  it  is  plain  that  they  went  to  the  same  Ha- 
des, though  one  was  in  torment  and  the  other  in  bliss. 
The  domain  lay  in  two  parts,  with  an  impassable  gulf 
between  them.  So  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  Elysium 
was  as  much  of  a  descent  as  Tarttirn?.  'V\w\  were  in 
the  same  plane.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  word 
docs  not  seem  to  have  any  reference  to  the  condition  of 
souls  at  all,  but  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  grave,  or  to 
the  state  of  the  derul,  w  hatcver  thai  aiaie  mav  be.  When 
Jacob  spoke  of  his  gray  hairs  as  brought  wiih  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  and  when  the  conspirators  a^inst  Moses 
I'  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,"  the  same  Hebrew  word 
is  employed  in  both  cases,  and  means  only  the  extinction 
of  life.  This  last  imderstanding  of  the  word,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  passage  under  our  survey,  has  found  iavor 
among  distinguished  writers  in  the  Anglican  Church; 
though  it  lies  under  the  strong  objection  of  being  then 
but  an  inflated  repetition  of  what  immediately  precedes, 
*<was  dead  and  buried."  We  cannot  think  that  the 
same  thing  would  be  said  dtrertly  over  again  in  another 
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mode  of  expression ;  especially  when  we  consider  the 
brevity  and  condensed  style  of  the  whole  formula.  And 
yet  Dr.  Barrow  takes  this  ground  in  his  Ext>osition  of 
the  Creed ;  adding,  however,  that  **  if  we  interpret  our 
SavioQi's  detetnt  uUo  hell  for  bis  soul's  going  into  the 
oommon  leceptacle  and  mansion  of  sool^  we  shall  be 
sore  not  snbstantially  to  mistake.**  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  in  a  sermon  on  the  same  subject,  tells  us,  in  his 
quaint  way,  —  The  more  noise  hath  been  about  this 
clause,  I  shall  make  the  less  I  conceive,  with  sub- 
mission, that  it  differs  not  much  (possibly  nothinir)  from 
the  piuitt  word  of  his  biiriafV  On  the  contrary.  Sir 
peter  kiiiLT-  in  Hin  learned  History  of  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
maintains  thr  ])ositi(M),  and  we  think  with  better  snceess, 
that  the  realm  ot  departed  spirits  is  here  alluded  to,  into 
which  Christ  descended.  "  As  the  disposal  of  his  dead 
body,"  he  reasons,  "  had  been  before  declared  in  the  term 
huriedy  so  now  there  follows  something  in  the  Creed  re- 
specting solitarily  and  peculiarly  his  souL^  With  this 
opinion  of  the  English  chancellor,  that  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son, who  wrote  at  much  length  an  Exposition  of  the 
same  Creed,  entirely  agrees. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  meet  witb  no  considerable  perplex- 
ity. For  we  all  admit,  that  the  article  means  either  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  Saviour  submitted  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  mortality ;  or  el^^e  no  more  than  that,  that 
his  spirit  went  after  denth  where  other  human  spirits  go. 
There  i==  nnthinir  in  fMtlicr  of  these  assertions  to  trouble 
us.  Tiie  ditlerence  bi  t  ween  them  is  not  so  o^rt^at  as  to 
be  startling.  But  now  there  arise  questions  of  a  more 
bewildering  sort.  What  purpose  is  implied  in  that  de- 
scent? What  objects  were  accomplished  by  it?  What 
was  Christ  supposed  to  have  done  in  that  lower  realm  / 
Is  there  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  that  article 
in  the  Greed  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  Here,  if  we  were  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  matter, — which  all  oommon  sense 
forefend!*— we  should  find  ourselves  involved  in  abon* 
dant  intricades.  Ambrose  and  Jerome  express  the  idea, 
which  they  had  derived  from  an  earlier  father,  that  before 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer  all  souls  were  obliged,  on  leav* 
ing  the  body,  to  go  down  into  the  under-world,— where, 
indeed,  they  were  quite  happy  if  they  had  been  good; 
but  that  alter  he  bad  descended  into  it,  the  righteous 
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were  permitted  to  rise  immediatelT  into  the  full  joy  of 
heaven.  Death  and  Hades,  aays  Epiphanius,  struggled 
to  overpower  and  retain  his  spirit,  not  knowing  the  di- 
vinity that  dwelt  in  it;  but  he  rent  asunder  those  ada- 
mantine bars,  and  by  his  own  power  loosed  the  bonds 
of  ITadeS)  bringing  thence  with  him  captive  souls,  as  a 
pledge  of  future  liberty  to  the  rest.  In  the  same  strain 
wrote  many  others.  Some  of  them  ovon  speak  of  a 
battle  of  three  day*'  wnsi^ed  with  the  ani^els  of  darkness, 
which  were  tit  Jiiigth  completely  overrlirown.  Accord- 
in^  to  this  represeiitaion,  Clirist  appears  iri  llie  cliaraeter 
of  a  hero  and  conqueror,  prevailini^  against  all  the  hosts 
ol  tlie  "  infernal  seats,"  with  him  at  their  head  who  "had  ' 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil."  All  this  sounds, 
to  be  sure,  more  like  poetry  than  theology.  But  better 
so  than  worse.  Poetry  let  it  be.  It  is  the  inspiration 
of  comfort,  and  hope,  and  good  courage;  and  that  is 
infinite! v  preferable  to  the*  dogmas  of  dismay,  gloomy 
and  full  of  threats,  that  have  usually  been  uppermost 
in  theological  dictation.  One  of  the  noble  hymns  of 
Watts  glows  with  the  conception  that  has  just  been 
expressed :  — 

** Laden  witfi  -spoils  from  earth  anr!  hell, 
The  Coiiquerur  coriics  with  God  lo  dwell." 

It  may  be  more  like  a  rapture  thnn  like  a  lesson.  But  if 
we  view  it  only  as  th(^  figurative  representation  of  moral 
truths,  ihey  must  be  cold  indeed  who  cannot  kindle 
with  it.  The  imafjination  reqiyres  to  be  addressed  as 
well  as  the  other  lacuhies  of  the  mind.  Historic  facts 
are  not  the  only  realities  there  are.  That  may  be  true 
enough  for  a  psalm  which  is  not  true  enough  for  a  cate- 
chism* 

Another  view  was  taken  by  some  of  the  ancient  writp 
ers  as  to  what  was  transacted  daring  the  interval  be- 
tween the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 

S resenting  him  to  us  under  another  and  very  different 
gure*  It  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  fathers,  that  the 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  to  all  who  had  died  was  the 
objeet  of  his  dcseent,  and  the  means  by  which  the  effi- 
ea(  V  of  his  death  was  imparted  to  the  souls  below.  The 
image  here  brought  before  us  is  that  of  a  preaclier,  and 
not  of  a  champion.  Irenseus  says,  that  tin  refore  the 
Lord  descended  into  the  subterranean  realms,  preaching 
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even  to  tbem  his  advent  for  the  remission  of  sins  to  those 
who  believe  in  him.  Clement  of  Alexandria  insists  on 
the  same  point  This  preaching  was  of  three  days'  da- 
radon,  aecoiding  to  Cyril ;  who  adds,  that  here  was  the 
fullest  manifestation  of  his  love  for  mankind,  in  saving 
not  only  such  as  were  yet  alive  upon  the  earth,  but  in 
preaching  forgiveness  to  those  already  departed,  who  sat 
m  the  recesses  of  the  abyss.  There  is  a  line  of  the  pre- 
tended sibyl,  that  sounds  in  the  same  tone:— 

**  Proclaiming  hopn  to  all,  he  will  come  into  Hades  ; 

Fulfil  the  r!<»om  of  donth  till  the  sleep  of  the  tfiird  H?iy, 

Aod  tiieu  ascend  inlo  ligiit,  takiug  luave  uf  ihe  spiniv  departed.'* 

Orac  dtt^  Lib.  8. 

The  two  ideas  now  iiitationed,  if  carried  out  and  en- 
larged into  their  full  dimensions,  would  exhaast  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supposed  scope  of  Christ's  agency  in  de- 
ncending  into  hell";— -unless  we  are  disposed  to  join  to 
these  such  moral  ends  as  all  can  understand  and  feel, 
being  rather  mat  tors  of  sentiment  than  of  doctrinep 
Christ  thus  manifests  the  humility  of  his  obedienee  and 
the  encouragement  of  his  example  bv  leading  the  way 
for  us  wherever  the  poor  human  soul  must  travel.  He 
sfinrtifies  for  us  the  unseen  state  of  separation,  and 
liri^litens  its  gloom,  and  appeases  its  terror.  Tie  exhib- 
its to  us,  in  a  siinilitiidc  at  least,  that  the  under-world 
—  whatever  that  may  be,  and  without  attempting  to 
define  the  shapeless  —  has  been  traversed  by  blessed 
feet,  and  has  echoed  to  a  heavenly  voice,  and  Iieri  sub- 
dued before  the  strength  of  the  simplest  believing  heart 

We  are  ready  now  for  the  answer  to  the  kst  question 
that  was  just  proposed. '  On  what  Scriptural  grounds 
does  the  article  in  the  Creed  rest?  or  does  it  profess  to 
have  any  ?  We  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  its  iram- 
ers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  so  Biblical  in  their  ex- 
pressions, considered  it  wholly  destitute  of  such  an  es- 
sential support  There  are,  in  fact,  two  passages  in  the 
Bible,  which  have  been  mainly  appealed  to,  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  beginning.  The  first  is  that  cdebrated 
verse  of  the  16th  Psalm,  which  St.  Peter  quoted  as  pro- 
phetic to  his  hearers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  —  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  ;  neither  wilt  thou  sutler 
thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  According  to  the 
Apostle,  "  David  spake  of  ibc  resurrection  of  Christ, 
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that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell."  But  if  it  was  not 
left  there,  it  must  have  previously  been  there.  The  in- 
ference is  irreBistibie,  and  the  Creed  is  so  far  justihed. 
This  is  the  text  that  has  been  the  most  frequently  intro- 
duced and  the  most  confidently  relied  on.  We  are  will- 
ing to  regard  it  as  the  principal  aulhority  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  article  we  are  speaking  of  in  the  place  it 
holds.  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion ;  in  David's  case,  lifting  him  above  eveiy  foe  and 
every  calamitjr,  and  in  the  case  to  which  the  Apostle 
Peter  applies  it^  giving  Christ  the  victory  over  the  grave, 
having  loosed  the  pains  (fetters)  of  death,  because  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holdeo  of  it"  Here- 
in there  is  a  correspondency  with  the  former  of  the  two 
figures,  under  \^  hich  the  ancient  fathers  conceived  of 
the  agency  of  Christ  while  his  body  was  lying  in  Jo- 
seph's tomb,  ^ — tlijit  of  a  conqueror.  We  think  that  we 
need  not  eniarge  any  further  on  this  department  of  our 
subject,  and  shall  oiler  no  useless  apology  ior  being  short- 
We  are  convinced  that  conciseness  is  distinctness  in 
treating  matters  of  this  kind. 

But  there  is  another  text  that  has  been  much  quoted 
in  connection  with  this  theme,  and  was  naingled  with  it 
from  the  verv  begmning.  It  is  of  so  curious  an  interest 
and  of  so  doubtful  an  application,  that  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  We  find  it  in 
1  Peter  iii  19,  20.  « By  which  also,''  that  Is,  by  the 
Spirit,  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
sufiering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the 
ark  was  a  preparing."  This  was  early  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  article,  "  He  drscended  into  hell";  and 
probably  had  no  little  share  in  establishing  it  where  it 
stands.  Ikre  the  other  figure  comps  into  action;  and 
Christ  is  no  longer  like  a  warrior,  subduing  by  force,  but 
a  preacher,  prevailing  by  his  word.  The  passage  has 
been  almost  universally  assumed  to  describe  "  the  de- 
scent,*'  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers*  Who 
should  *^the  spirits  in  prison^  be,  but  those  who  had 
gone  from  this  responsible  life  to  dwell  In  the  oonsdous 
empire  of  ghosts?  And  is  it  not  plainly  said,  that  he 
went  and  preached  "  to  them  ?  So  it  appeared  to  them ; 
and  we  need  not  enter  into  any  further  quotations  from 
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the  sainted  names  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  or- 
der to  establiBh  the  fact  so  fiur  u  they  «e  oonoemetL 
We  will  oome  down  to  our  own  age,  and  even  here 
make  but  a  single  reference.  Dr.  Pott»  who  undertook 
the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Koppian  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  illnstrated  with  a  continnona  annotation," 
entertains  the  same  view.  In  a  long  Excursus/'  set 
forth  with  nnmerous  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  he  speaks  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  to  the  shades ; 
as  if  that  was  certainly  the  subject  of  St  Peter's  lan- 
guage. He  describes  it,  indeed,  only  as  one  of  the 
myths  of  sacred  story.  His  only  very  marked  peculiar- 
ity is,  that,  with  the  slight  argument  and  bold  assertion 
that  are  not  uncommon  to  his  class,  he  assigns  as  the 
reason  why  the  Saviour  appeared  as  a  preacher  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  regions,  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing up  the  character  which  he  had  snsteined  and  the 
o£se  that  had  employed  him  while  he  was  on  earth. 
This  was  aocordinc  to  the  analogy  of  ancient  opinion, 
he  says.  Thas  Aunos,  accmling  to  Homer,  eontinnes 
to  judge  below,  as  he  had  done  in  the  tipper  air.  **In 
like  manner,  the  shades  of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Her- 
enles,  and  other  heroes,  talk  with  Ulynea  and  jBneas 
about  their  exploits  on  earth.  So  Tircsias,  according  to 
Hornee,  goes  on  to  exercise  his  prophetic  gift  in  the  oth- 
er world,  and  Orion  follow?  the  chnse  still."  We  might 
repeat  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  still  less 
dignity,  but  will  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers.  We 
ought,  however,  in  justice  to  the  learned  professor,  to 
quote  another  of  his  examples,  wliich  is  more  becoiuiiig, 
iif  not  more  apposite,  than  the  rest.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
in  predicting  the  downiSdl  of  the  king  ol  Babylon,  de» 
sdibes  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  as  rising  from  their 
infernal  thrones  to  meet  him  at  his  coming.  They  sat 
as  kings,  even  there. 

But  there  are  grave  difTiculties  in  the  way  of  suppose 
ing  that  St.  Peter  here  makes  any  allusion  to  an  imag- 
ined visitation  of  the  lower  world  by  Christ  after  his 
passion.  They  are  difficulties  that  in  our  judgment  are 
insupernble.  A  reviewer  of  Dr.  Pott's  work  in  Eich- 
horn's  JJibliotliek  (Vol.  III.  p.  529)  glances  slightly  at  two 
of  these  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to 
every  attentive  reader  of  the  Apostle's  words  in  the  pas- 
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sage  adduced,  that  "  the  Spirit  **  spoken  of  in  not  the 
soul  of  Christ  at  all,  l>ut  the  Spirit  of  God  which  instruct- 
ed, animated,  and  empowered  him  ;  and  which,  though 
poured  upon  him  in  a  special  manner  and  witlidut  meas- 
ure, had  been  always  manifesting  itself  to  the  world. 
And  then,  why  should  the  people  who  had  lived  in 
Noah's  time  be  singled  ont  as  the  only  subjects  to  whom 
the  preaching  was  addressed?  Or  granting  that  they 
are  only  brought  forward  as  lepresentinff  the  whole  of 
an  unbelieTing  world,  which  is  rather  a  lorced  constracp 
tion,  why  should  the  great  privilege  of  the  revealing 
and  saving  word  be  confined  to  the  disobedient,"  and 
not  extended  to  the  worthier  part  of  the  buried  world 
that  had  long  before  gone  down  into  silence  ?  The  re- 
viewer in  Eichhorn's  BiblioThek  adopts  a  mode  of  intrr- 
pretation  which  deserves  on  several  accounts  to  be  brietly 
set  forth.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  one  ;  it  has  some  ap- 
pearances strongly  in  its  favor ;  it  is  learned  without  be- 
ing too  far-fetched  ;  and  it  muy  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
departure  from  the  more  literal  and  vulgar  understanding 
of  the  passage  in  Peter's  Epistle.  Accoiding  to  this  ex* 
planation,  the  spirits  in  prison  are  really  those  vifko 
had  been  "diM>bedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.'*  The  Spirit 
in  Christ  really  did  preach  to  them ;  only  this  preach- 
ing was  done  while  they  were  yet  in  the  flesh,  and  not 
after  the  flood  had  covered  them  for  thousands  of  yearSi 
and  consigned  them  to  their  dark  "  prison.''  It  gave 
warning  and  instruction  even  so  far  back  as  the  antedi- 
luvian days,  when  the  ark  was  a  preparing,"  and  Noah 
—  who  was  not  witliout  the  same  "Spirit"  —  was  "a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  This  notion  may  seem 
strancre  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  clear.  It  is  perfectly 
Scriptural.  It  puts  no  forced  meaning  upon  language. 
It  gives  a  natural  sense,  and  a  reasonable  sense.  It 
need  not  appear  repulsive  to  us,  that  Christ  should  be 
'described  as  having  spoken  to  those  former  generations. 
The  New  Te8tament»  in  sevefal  instances,  asserts  of  its 
Messiah  what  is  related  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
Spurit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  anointed  servants  of  old. 
Thus  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians  not  to  ^  tempt  Christ 
as  some  of  them  in  the  wilderness  tempted  him."  Pe- 
ter in  this  very  Epistle  (i.  11)  speaks  of  ^*the  Spirit  of 
Christ"  as  having  been  in  the  prophets,   fie  is  supposed 
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to  allude,  in  the  passage  under  review,  to  Genesis  vi.  3 : 
— "And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
Willi  man,"  that  is,  for  his  reformation;  "his  days  shall 
yet  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years."  The  import  of 
which  is  conjectaied  to  be,  that  the  means  of  amend- 
ment vonchsafed  to  those  ancient  offenders  through  the 
instmctions  of  the  early  patriarchs  should  not  be  con- 
tinued further;  but  that  after  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  if  they  failed  to  repent,  the  watery  ruin  should 
sweep  them  away.  Such  was  "the  long-suffering  of 
Qod,  that  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah." 

We  miefbt  be  inclined  at  first  to  rost  in  thi?^  rxpla- 
nation  as  quite  satisfactory.  Hut  tiierc  is  anotht  r  mode 
of  construing  the  Apostle's  words,  that  attracts  us  more 
strongly.  It  sets  them  in  a  wholly  different  light,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity  and  a  more 
practical  bearing,  while  it  is  equally  justified  by  a  sober 
criticism.  To  make  this  the  better  understood,  we  shall 
begin  with  offering  a  different  translation  of  the  passage; 

having  been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  restored  to 
life  bv  the  Spirit;  by  which,  after  his  departure,  he 
preached  to  imprisoned  souls,  which"  (i.  e.  the  like  of 
which,  or  such  as)  "  had  aforetime  disbelieved  when  the 
long-suffering  of  Qod  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah." 
The  departure  spoken  of  is  his  ascension  into  heaven ; 
and  not  his  descent  among  the  dead,  nor  his  imaginary 
mission  to  those  who  for  centnrios  had  now  been  joined 
to  that  unseen  company.  H'he  Spirit  was  that  which 
he  communicated  to  his  disciples  after  he  had  left  them, 
and  by  which  they  were  inaugurated  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel ol  redemption  to  all  them  that  were  bound.  Tiie 
bearers  of  this  preached  testimony  were  not  the  very 
persons  of  Noah's  day; — how  could  that  be?— « but 
persons  in  a  like  situation  with  them;  in  thraldom  to 
wickedness  and  misery,  and  shut  up  unto  death.  Such . 
were  the  heathen  nations  when  Christ  appeared.  This 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  instead  of  looking  back  to  the  cloudy 
afies  of  the  past,  looks  forward  to  the  coming  time. 
Wot  only  is  there  no  trace  of  the  under-world  before  its 
contemplation,  but  no  question  about  ancient  destinies. 
Instead  of  "  spirits  in  prison,"  who  had  passed  to  their 
account  before  the  world  had  any  exact  history,  or  any 
history  at  ail,  it  turns  its  thought  towards  the  ages  of 
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living  men,  captivps  of  sin  and  fonr,  who  were  to  inherit 
the  earth  under  the  dispenbuuoii  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  version  corresponds  to  the  one  we 
have  given  in  a  principal  respect : "  he  went  and  preached 
to  the  minds  of  men  in  prison ;  who  were  also  bard  to  be 
eoDTinoed  in  former  times ;  as  when  the  patieooe,**  &e. 
If  we  should  be  asked  why  any  mention  should  be  made 
of  these  antediluvian  culprits,  we  might  reply,  that  it 
was  a  favorite  habit  of  the  Apostolic  writers  to  make  al- 
lusion to  the  great  points  of  Hebrew  tradition  ;  and  that 
the  context,  with  its  word  about  baptism,  shows  the  pe- 
culiar propriety  of  following  it  in  the  present  instance. 
We  might  add  to  these  considerations,  that  perhaps  the 
Apostle  introduced  this  reference  to  indicate  the  superior 
effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  Saviour  above  those  that 
the  patriarchs  produced  by  their  admonitions.  These 
last  were  of  no  avail.  The  spirit  that  then  f^poke  and 
wrought  did  not  redeem.  Noah  gave  wnrnius:,  but  it 
was  not  credited.  The  ark  that  was  preparing  was  the 
greatest  warning  of  ail.  Aa  an  old  writer  expresses  it, 
It  spoke  God's  mind ;  and  every  knock  of  the  hammers 
preached  unto  them.'*  But  they  disregarded  it  The 
floods  were  making  ready  to  join  their  voice  also,  and 
would  soon  make  ^  globe  rounder  than  it  was  before, 
under  thek  smooth  sumce  of  destruction ;  but  no  signs 
of  repentance  were  seen.  How  different  was  the  result 
here!  The  promise  of  merx^y  availed  more  than  the 
threat  of  ruin  had  done.  How  striking  was  the  contrast 
to  the  provoked  judgment  of  that  early  day,  under  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  "  sound  ns  of  a  rush- 
ing, mighty  wind,"  but  with  none  of  the  devastations 
of  a  storm,  and  with  its  shapi  s  ot  harmless  fire!  Then 
was  the  world  converted,  and  nut  thi>wned.  Then  did 
the  gentle  drops  of  a  saving  baptism  take  the  place  of 
that  sea  of  death.  Then  did  the  ark  of  safety,  that  held 
but  eight  human  beings,  appear  a  small  thing  compared 
with  the  Church  that  opened  its  courts  of  a  boundless 
salvation,  to  contain  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands.'' 

The  first  writer,  so  ftur  as  we  know,  who  entertained 
any  thing  like  such  an  opinion  of  St  Peter's  meaning, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Augustin  himself.  He  was 
full  in  the  faith  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  he  de- 
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dared  that  none  bnt  an  infidel  ooold  denv ;  but  he  could 
not  find  any  hint  of  it  here.  He  denied  that  the  doctrine 
rested  on  any  thing  here  aaid.  He  plainly  asserted  that 
the  passage  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  infernal 
regions.  He  felt  hia  mind  pressed  by  the  eame  difficol" 
ties  that  we  have  mentioned.  These  be  states  at  some 
length  in  a  remarkable  letter  WTitten  to  his  friend  Evodi- 
us,  in  answer  to  some  questions  proposed  by  him  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  ninety-ninth  letti  r  of  his  correspond- 
ence. On  the  supposition  that  ihe  advent  of  Ciirist  into 
Hades  is  here  described,  Why,  he  asks,  should  he  have 
singled  out  those  incorrigible  transe^ressors,  and  them 
only,  as  the  subjects  of  his  teacliing,  passing  by  such 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  others  ?  Why  did  he  not 
apeak  to  the  oratoia  and  poets  of  antiquity,  whom  we 
so  much  admire?  Or  if  he  did,  why  did  the  Apostle 
wholly  omit  them  ?  Besides,  people  die  still,  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  Gospel ;~  who  shall  go  and  preach  it 
to  them?  The  ''spirits  in  prison,"  he  says,  may  well 
enough  mean  human  minds  closed  in  by  the  shades  of 
ignorance,  as  if  between  prison-walls.  Not  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  but  here,  they  are  liberated.  lie  even  as- 
serts, that  "  this  transaction  relates  to  persons  who  jshoiild 
arise  liereafter ;  as  they  who  do  not  believe  the  Gospel 
now  are  like  those  who  did  not  believe  then,  while  the 
ark  was  preparing."  August  in  was  evidently  perplexed 
about  the  matter,  nn<i  liLici  not  wliully  iiiaeie  up  liis  judg- 
ment concerning  it.  in  one  part  of  the  letter  he  inti- 
mates, that  before  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  he  had  often 
come  in  the  Spirit";  and  this  leads  ns  to  suppose  that 
he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  interpretation  which  we 
have  cited  as  that  of  the  reviewer  in  EichhonL  We  do 
not  wonder  at  his  perplexity.  We  wonder  rather  at  the 
acute  spirit  of  his  remarks. 

The  view  to  which  we  have  given  our  preference  was 
unfolded,  for  the  first  time  within  our  knowledge,  by  an 
illnstrious  man,  who  lived  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  was  a  chief  light  of  his  times.  En- 
gaged in  poetry,  history,  theology,  and  j>Tibiic  atTairs, 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  scholar  and  civilian  and 
statesman  that  Holland  has  ever  produced  ;  and  one  wtio 
should  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  letters,  religion,  and  lib- 
erty, everywhere.  While  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
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seas  against  the  pretensions  of  England)  and  the  rights 
of  the  mind  against  island  and  eontinent,  and  laid  down 
the  principles  of  law  for  war  and  peace,  he  wrote  liberal 
commentaries  on  all  the  Scriptures,  and  one  of  the  best 
books  that  had  been  written  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
.  tianity.  His  country,  under  the  influence  of  political 
prejudices  and  religious  bigotry,  sentenced  him  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  from  whieh  he  escaped  only  by 
the  loving  ingenuity  of  his  wife  ;  and  it  afterwards  ban- 
ished him  for  ever  from  its  sliores.  But  the  name  of  its 
great  citizen  will  be  reinernbered  after  its  dikes  give 
way,  and  the  sea  that  once  broke  in  upon  Dort  bhall 
cover  the  whole  land.  Thus  much  we  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  say  of  Hugo  Grotius.  His  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject before  ns  was  adopted  in  Ito  whole  extent  by  Arch* 
bishop  Leighton  in  a  note  to  his  Commentary  upon 
the  First  Bpistle  of  Peter'' though  he  had  at  first  writ* 
ten  in  favO^  of  the  preceding  theory  of  St  Augustin, 
which  was  certainly  a  very  plausible  one.  **  They  that 
dream  of  the  descent  of  Ghriet's  soul  into  hell,''  says 
the  good  prelate,  a  little  scornfully,  "  think  this  place 
somewhat  that  way ;  but  it  cannot,  by  the  strongest 
wrestinjT,  bp  drnwn  to  fit  their  purpose."  We  have  only 
one  remark  further  to  make  on  this  point.  In  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth's  time,  the  first  elause  of  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  Creed  was  expounded  authoritatively  by  the 
passage  in  Pet^r.  But  at  a  -mkmI  held  ten  years  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eii/.abeth,  the  descent  into 
hell  was  barely  mentioned,  without  any  explicalioa  as 
to  the  manner  or  grounds  of  it 

We  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  as  the  sum  of  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  confession  of  the  Apostles'  Oreed^ 
*^  He  descended  into  hell,"  can  mean  nothing;  more  than 
eithor  that  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  or  that  his  departed 
soul  went  to  the  place  of  other  souls  departed.  It  came 
late  into  the  Creed,  and  has  not  the  least  authority.  So 
far  as  it  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Psalm  of  Daviti  it  leans  upon  a  mere  shadow  of  Scrip- 
ture san*  tioi).  So  far  as  it  appeals  to  the  passage  in 
Peter,  it  sets  up  a  false  claim.  Our  task  is  thus  ended. 
But  we  cannot  leave  so  sincrular  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  as  the  last  named,  so  much  f onlcnded  about, 
so  fertile  of  reilections,  and  one  that  iiab  occupied  us  so 
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long,  without  asking  pardon  of  our  readers  for  taking  up 
the  office  of  preacher  ourselves  for  a  moment,  and  moral- 
izing our  dissertation.  The  idea  of  spirits  in  prison 
has  heen  brought  before  u&  And  these,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  nnc&stand,  are  no  shades  of  departed  men, 
but  souls  like  our  own,  in  bodies  like  our  own.  We  are, 
all  of  us,  spirits  inclosed  in  flesh.  We  are  girt  in  by 
narrow  limits  both  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding. 
We  touch  but  what  is  near  to  us.  We  hear  but  for  a 
few  furlongs.  We  see  but  for  a  few  miles.  Our  reason- 
ings, as  well  as  our  percept  ion?,  move  in  a  straitened 
round.  We  are  imprisoned  within  the  decrees  of  nature 
and  fortune,  even  when  wc  are  most  faithful  to  God. 
And  if  we  are  unfaithful,  if  we  are  brought  into  cap- 
tivity by  vicious  inclinations,  and  convicted  by  our  own 
consciences,  into  what  dungeons  of  gloomy  and  desper- 
ate thought  shall  we  be  cast!  With  what  fetters  of  iron 
weight  and  burning  torment  shall  we  be  bound !  We 
are  all  in  some  degree  enslaved  where  we  are  entitled  to 
our  freedom*  Every  passion  that  gains  the  mastery,  every 
bad  habit  that  rivets  its  chain,  every  servile  dread  and 
every  guilty  remembrance  that  make  us  hide  ourselves 
and  quake,  are  portions  of  the  souPs  bondage.  It  is  not 
the  design  of  the  Gospel  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  our 
physical  state  That  must  be  done  by  natural  science 
and  material  means,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  It 
did  not  come  to  set  us  free  from  mortal  trials  and  sor- 
rows, except  by  teaching  us  to  survey  them  with  a  juster 
discernment,  and  to  endure  them  with  a  more  composed 
heart  But  it  bends  its  whole  power  towards  our  eman* 
ci nation  from  every  unrighteousness,  and  upon  the  ina- 
bility to  be  comforted  and  to  confide.  We  shall  all  be 
beset  with  tighter  restrictions  than  cramp  us  now.  Age 
will  throw  its  fetters  round  our  motions,  or  maladies  tkoU 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  light ;  and  death  will  lay  us  out 
at  our  length,*  and  we  must  see  the  land  of  its  terrible 
shadow.  But  there  is  a  divine  reality  in  the  might  of 
him  who  can  give  us  enlargement  even  out  of  these  con- 
fines. We  are  all  '^prisoners  of  hope.''  Give  us  the 
hope  that  saves  men. 

N.  L.  F. 


ravrfKiyios  BavaToio. 
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Aet.  it  INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA* 

Several  years  have  passed  since  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  SqiiitT's  volume  on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of 
the  Mississippi  Vnlloy.  This  valuable  work,  embody- 
ing the  results  uf  (  x tensive  explorations  made  chiefly 
by  the  author  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Davis,  went  far  to 
dispel  the  Egyptian  darkness  whi(  h  shrouded  tlie  earlier 
eras  of  America.  It  is  marked  throughout  by  a  philo- 
sophic spirit ;  by  a  freedom  from  theory  and  speculations ; 
by  acuteness,  good  sense,  and  diligent  research.  The  co- 
pious materials  are  skilfully  arranged,  and  the  reader  is 
left  for  the  most  part  to  form  his  own  condnsions  from 
the  facts  laid  before  him. 

These  conclusions  are  often  of  a  hifihiy  interesting 
kind.  That,  long  before  thr  tliscovcry  oi  America,  large 
portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  tenanted  by  a 
people  farther  advanced  towards  civilization  than  the  ex- 
isting Indian  tribes,  is  a  fact  which  is  made  manifest 
by  very  slight  rxnniination  of  the  traces  they  have  left 
behind.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Rqnicr  to  explain  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  this  ancient  people,  a  task  which 
in  no  small  degree  he  has  accomplished.  That  they  must 
have  lived  under  an  effective  organization  of  some  kind 
is  clear,  he  argues,  from  the  remains  of  so  many  exten- 
sive and  cuuiplicated  works  of  religion  and  defence, 
which,  without  such  organization,  would  neither  have 
been  planned  nor  executed.  That  they  lived  under  the 
influence  of  some  overshadowing  superstition  is  appar- 
ent from  the  colossal  remnants  of  their  temples  and 
sacred  indosores.  Finally,  they  must  have  been  an  ag* 
ricultural  people;  for  the  dense  population  which  the 
construction  of  such  works  presupposes  could  never  have 
been  sustained  by  the  scanty  products  of  barter  or  the 
chase. 

An  interesting  question  here  arises.   What  relation 
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did  this  lost  people  bear  to  the  nations  of  Mexico,  and  the 
hunter  tribes  WOO  still  subsist  beyond  the  Mississippi? 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  premise,  that  throughout  the 
continent  all  the  existing  tribes  and  nations  of  aborig- 
ines are  stamped  with  the  unqaestionable  impress  of 
a  common  race ;  and  to  this  great  American  race  we 
need  not  lu"^it;ite  To  refer  the  builders  ut  Ihe  Western 
iTiontKls.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  assign  them  a  place 
in  the  social  scale  midway  between  the  semi-civilization 
of  Mexico  and  the  barbariiim  of  the  hunter  tribes,  in 
the  mounds  are  found  numerous  sculptures  wrought  in 
stone,  with  a  degree  of  skill  to  which  the  modern  tribes 
of  the  same  region  could  make  no  pretensions.  These 
sculptures  usually  represent  birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles, 
carved  with  a  wondennl  fidelity  and  with  great  minate* 
ness.  Among  them,  however,  are  many  representations 
of  the  human  face.  The  latter— we  judge  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  sculptures  themselves  —  uniformly  ex« 
hiblt  those  marked  peculiar  features  which  belong  to  the 
American  race,  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  land  of  the  Es« 
quimaux.  Again,  the  hill-forts  and  vast  circumvallations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  bear  a  curious  analogy  to  the 
defensive  works  of  the  TIascalans  and  other  Mexican 
nations  at  the  period  of  Cortez's  invasion.  The  sacred 
inoTind'^.  also,  w!)i('h  frequently  occur  in  the  Western  and 
tSoutliern  Stntes,  and  which  are  described  by  Mr,  Squicr 
under  the  jiame  of  temple-mounds^  bear  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  the  teocalUs  of  Mexico. 

These  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  sugi^est  interesting 
inquiries.  Were  the  muund-buildcrs  a  distinct  and  in- 
deucndciit  people?  Were  they,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
colonial  oiTshoot  of  the  nations  of  Mexico  ?  Or  are  we 
justified  in  the  conjecture,  that  in  truth  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  the  nursery  of  Mexican  semi-civilization? 
There  is  no  reason  to  despair  that  future  researches  will 
lesolve  our  doubts  on  these  points,  and  throw  clear  light 
on  this  dark  mystery. 

In  the  condition  of  this  ancient  people,  as  shown  by 
the  traces  they  have  left  behind,  there  is  nothing  which 
need  excite  any  special  admiration  or  wonderment,  noth* 
ing  to  kindle  the  fancy  with  dreams  of  vanished  splen- 
dor. If  not  savages,  they  were  at  least  barbarians ;  they 
killed  their  enemies  with  Hint-beaded  arrows,  or  bruised 
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them  to  death  with  mallets  of  stone.  They  adorned 
their  persons  with  bracelets  of  native  copper  and  beads 
of  stone  and  shell ;  and  they  buried  their  dead  in  coflins 
of  unhewn  logs.  Yet  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
decorated  the  bowls  of  their  tobacco-pipes  indicate,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  no  slight  degree  of  artistic 
skill ;  while  the  fact,  that  their  sacred  inclosures,  though 
soaieLimes  embriiciug  an  area  of  many  acres,  are  often 
formed  with  mathematical  precision  into  the  ligures  of 
dicles  and  squares,  displays  a  degree  of  knowledge  alto- 
gether beyonid  the  pretensions  of  the  modern  hunter 
tribes. 

Probably,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  no 
aboriginal  nation  was  extant  whose  political  and  social 
state  corresponded  precisely  with  that  of  the  ancient 
monnd-builders.  Of  all  tlie  modern  tribes  which  have 
tenanted  the  Mississippi  Valley,  none  have  fulfilled  more 
nearly  the  required  conditions  than  the  singular  people 
cnllrd  the  Natchez.  They  dwelt  near  the  site  of  the 
American  town  to  which  they  have  left  their  name, 
and  their  manners  have  been  amply  described  by  Du 
Pratz,  Charlevoix,  Le  Petit,  and  other  observers.  They 
were  an  agricultural  people.  They  built  rude  temples 
to  the  Sun,  where,  under  the  charge  of  priests,  the 
sacred  £rc  burned  unceasingly.  Like  the  PeruvianSi 
with  whom,  however,  they  bear  no  comparison  in  ie> 
spect  of  social  progress,  they  Vned  under  the  spiritnal 
and  temporal  sway  of  a  race  of  chiefs  claiming  to  be 
Children  of  the  Son.  To  the  head  chief  was  given,  pat 
excellence,  the  title  of  the  Great  Snn*   His  subjects  re* 

§arded  him  with  awe  and  veneration.  They  dared  not 
isobcy  his  mandates,  and  at  his  death  numbers  were 
immolated  on  his  funeral  pile.  If  we  suppose  a  tribe 
like  the  Natchez,  though  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
the  arts,  expanded  into  a  numerous  population  and 
planted  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Ohio,  nothing  seems  more 
probable  than  that,  under  the  priestly  despotism  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun,  they  would  have  thrown  up  rude 
earth  temples  and  inclosures  not  unlike  those  whose 
vestiges  have  so  long  perplexed  tlie  antiquary.  We 
write  this  simply  by  way  of  illustration,  and  to  show 
that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  any  extravagant  by- 
potheab  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  mysterious  moou- 
ments. 
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In  the  summer  of  l^^  iS,  having  completed  hi?  snrvpv 
of  tho  Western  mounds,  Mr.  Scjuirr,  under  the  combined 
ans|)i(  f.^  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the 
Sniitlisonian  Tnstitntion,  cominenced  an  exunnnatiou  of 
the  aboriginal  inonnments  of  New  York.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  two  monilis,  he  returned  laden  wiih  antiqua- 
rian relics,  clay  pipes  and  stone  axes,  rusty  gun-bar- 
lels  and  tomabawks,  beads,  wampura,  and  arrow-heads. 
During  bis  shorl  absence  be  had  ascertained  the  local- 
ities of  about  a  hundred  aboriginal  earth-workst  and 
visited  and  surveyed  half  this  number.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  are  embodied  in  the  worlr  whose 
title  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  aboriginal  re* 
mains  of  New  York  were  coeval  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  same  myster\'  has  involved  them  ; 
the  same  crude  and  wild  specnlations  have  been  thrown 
out  concerning  them.  Mr.  JSquier  had  shared  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  their  antiquity,  but  personal  examina- 
tion has  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion.  None  of 
these  remains  exhibit  that  matlicmatical  accuracy  of 
form  wliith  often  distinguishes  the  earth-works  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Again,  and  this  fact  is  still  more 
signifieanti  the  weapons,  tools,  and  other  relics  found 
In  their  neighborhood,  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
which  occur  bo  abundantiy  near  the  sites  of  modem 
Indian  towns.  Within  the  indoeures  are  offcen  to  be 
found  subterranean  repositories,  containing  stores  of 

£ arched  corn  not  yet  consumed  by  time.  But  we  will 
rt  Mr.  Squier  speak  for  himself:  — 

In  respect  to  date,  Dothiag  positive  caa  be  affirmed.  Many 
of  them  are  now  covered  with  heavy  forests ;  a  circumstance 

upon  which  too  much  importance  has  been  laid,  and  which  in 
itself  may  not  neccssari!v  ho  regarded  ns  indicative  of  c; rent  age, 
for  we  may  plausibly  sn[>pose  iliat  it  was  not  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  builders  tlmt  the  forest  should  be  removed.  Siill  I 
have  seea  trees  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter  standing  upon 
the  embanltments  sad  ia  the  trenches;  which  would  certainly 
carry  back  the  dute  of  their  constructioD  TCVeral  hundred  years, 
perhaps  beyood  the  period  of  the  discovery  ia  the  fiAeenth  ceo- 
tnry.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  circumstance,  nor  in 
anv  (Jther  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which  would  necessarily  im- 
ply thai  they  were  built  by  tribes  anterior  to  those  found  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  cuaulry  by  the  whitc^j.    And  liii^  brings  uii  at 
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once  to  the  moat  mtemtiog  point  of  our  inquiry,  namely,  By 
whoMwerethtuworkttreeied? 

"  I  have  alieady  menUoiied,  that  within  them  are  found  many 
lelics  of  art  and  many  traces  of  ooeupaocy.   Tbeaet  I  had  am> 

pie  opportunities  of  asccrfninin^  in  the  covvr^  of  m}'  invo^ti^- 
tions,  are  absoiutelv  identical  with  those  wliich  mark  the  sites  of 
towns  and  forts  kinju  a  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Indians 
within  the  historical  period.  The  pottery  taken  from  these  sites 
and  from  within  the  •appoied  ancient  ineloeurae  ia  alike  in  all 
respects ;  the  pipes  and  ornaments  are  nndistinguishahle ;  and 
the  indications  of  aboriginal  dwelUngi  are  precisely  similar, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  . discovered,  have  equal  claim  to  antiquity. 
Near  many  of  these  works  ore  fotjnd  cemeteries,  in  which  well- 
preserved  skeletons  are  contained,  and  which,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  remains  of  European  art,  differ  in  no  essential  respect 
from  llic  cemeteries  found  in  coonectioa  with  the  abandoned 
modem  towns  and  *  castles  *  of  the  Indians.  There  are  other 
not  less  important  facts  and  coincidences,  alt  of  which  go  to  es- 
tablish that,  if  the  earth-works  of  Western  New  York  are  of  a 
remote  ancient  date,  they  were  not  only  secondarily^  but  general- 
ly^ occupied  by  the  Iroquois  or  neighboring  and  contemporary 
nations;  or  else  —  and  this  hypothesis  is  most  consistent  and 
reasonable  —  they  were  erected  by  them."  —  p.  81. 

From  this  hypothesis  we  sro  no  reason  to  dif^^^rnt.  All 
eojly  writers  who  have  spoken  at  h  n^ali  of  the  Iroquois 
have  not  failed  to  n  mnrk  that  the  fortified  works  con- 
structed by  them  far  surpassed  in  strength  and  extent 
those  of  other  tribes.  Their  villages  were  surrounded  by 
strong  palisades,  in  single,  double,  or  triple  rows,  and  these 
palisades,  we  are  told,  were  kept  upright  by  means  of 
earth  heaped  against  their  bases.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  ruins  of  the  strocture,  after  the  palisades  were  bamti 
or  decayed,  would  exhibit  an  appearance  of  a  low,  con- 
tinaous  ridge  at  embankment  similar  to  those  so  often 
to  be  seen  within  the  Itmita  of  New  York. 

Thus  we  emerge  from  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  ft 
midnight  era,  where  even  the  dubious  light  of  tradition 
cannot  penetrate,  into  the  broad,  dear  neld  of  historic 
inquiry.  And  here  a  new  sun  has  risen,  revealing  the 
scene  before  us  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's work  on  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  New  York  is  a 
prcKlurtion  ol^  si np^ular  merit 

Many  will  remember,  that  early  in  the  year  1847  a 
series  of  papers  appeared  in  the  American  Reviewi  upon 
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the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Iroquois.  They  at- 
tracted well -deserved  attention,  from  the  scholarlike  con- 
ciseness of  their  style,  the  novelty  of  their  materials,  and 
the  intimate  knowledge  which  they  displayed  of  the  f  ab- 
ject under  dificossion*  They  were  copied  into  The  Olden 
Time,  aa  antiquarian  journal  published  at  Pittsburg,  and 
copious  extracts  appeared  in  historical  coropilatioos  and 
other  books  of  the  lund.  These  papers  were  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  are  embodied  in  the  present 
work,  of  which  they  form  an  essential  part  A  large 
amount  of  collateral  matter,  of  equal  or  superior  interest, 
has  been  added,  and  the  whole  forms  a  complete  account 
of  the  political  and  domestic  life  of  the  Iroquois. 

Living  among  the  remnants  of  this  remarkable  peo- 
ple, and  being  himself  an  adopted  member  of  one  of 
their  principal  tribes.  Air.  Morgan  has  enjoyed  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  pursuing  his  researches.  He  has  met 
with  signal  success.  No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the 
work  beture  us  who  does  not  know  from  what  confused, 
incoherent  materials  it  was  constructed.  We  cannot  too 
highly  praise  the  powers  of  keen  analysis  with  which  the 
author  pursued  his  investigations,  the  discrimination 
with  which  he  separated  the  ore  from  the  dross,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  unfolds  his  intricate  subject  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader*  The  institutions  of  the  Iroquois 
have  never  before  been  so  exhibited.  A  few  attempts 
have  been  made ;  but  without  opportunities  like  those 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  joined  with  zeal  and  ability  like  his,  the 
task  could  never  be  thoroughly  accomplished.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  that,  before  it  h  too  late,  one 
has  been  found  to  build  this  mouumeut  to  the  memory 
of  a  fading  race. 

To  find  fault  with  a  book  of  so  much  merit  is  not  a 
pleasing  task  ;  but  in  truth  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  led 
mto  some  degree  of  error  by  the  very  zeal  and  dc  voiioii 
with  which  he  has  labored.  He  ascribes  to  the  Iroquois 
legislators  a  wisdom  and  forecast,  and  a  refining  spirit, 
beyond  what  is,  as  we  conceive,  justly  their  due.  In  bis 
pages  their  peculiar  institutions  assume  an  appearance 
of  too  much  studied  adjustment  and  careful  elaboration. 
Mt.  Morgan  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  with  par- 
ticular attention  the  social  phenomena  of  anjf  other  In- 
dian nations  than  those  which  form  his  immediate  theme. 
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This  circumstance  is  not  without  advantages.  It  saves 
him  froni  certain  temptations  to  speculation  and  theory  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  leads  him  to  regard  as  the  pecu- 
liar distinction  of  the  Iroquois,  that  which  in  fact  is  com- 
mon to  many  other  tribes,  while  it  excludes  much  light 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  thrown  indirectly  on 
his  subject  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  early  history 

of  the  Iroquois,  and  b  introductory  in  its  nature*  In  the 
third  chapter  Mr.  Morgan  enters  in  earnest  upon  his  sub- 
ject, and  dissects  and  lays  open  to  view  the  political  or* 
ganization  of  the  confederacy.  His  information  is  de- 
rived from  personal  study  nnd  observation  of  the  work- 
ings of  thr"*r  singular  institution?,  which,  through  all  the 
ch:ing(is  of  the  last  eventful  century,  have  still  contuiued 
to  exist.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  alludes 
to  the  favorable  circumstances  under  which  the  investi- 
gation was  pursued :  — 

*^  As  thiii  work  does  not  profess  to  be  based  upon  authorities, 
a  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whence  its  ma- 
terials were  derived,  or  what  rehance  is  to  be  placed  upon  its 
statements.  The  crfdibility  of  a  witness  is  known  to  (icpeiid 
chiefly  upon  his  means  of  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  ii  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  state,  that  circumstances  in  early  life, 
not  necessaiy  to  be  related,  brought  the  author  into  ffequent  inter- 
eoune  with  the  descendants  of  the  Iroquois,  and  led  to  his  adop- 
tion as  a  Seneca.  This  gave  him  Ihvonible  opportunities  ior 
stufh'ing  minutely  into  their  socini  orc;nni7.ation,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  principle??  of  the  ancient  League.  Copious  notes  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  wiien  leisure  enabled  him  to  prosecuto 
his  researches  among  them,  until  these  had  accuuiuialcd  heyood 
the  bounds  of  the  present  volume.  As  the  materials  Increased 
in  quantity  aod  variety,  the  interssl  awakened  m  the  subject 
finally  induced  the  idea  of  its  arrangement  for  publication.** 

It  would  be  useless,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article, 
to  attempt  describing  the  Iroquois  institutions  with  any 
fulness  of  detail.  For  such  description  we  loust  refer 
to  the  book  itself,  where,  even  in  the  condensed  style  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  many  pages  are  occupied  with  the  neces- 
sary explanations.  "We  shall  only  indicate  the  promi- 
nent  and  essential  featoies. 

The  Iroquois  consisted  of  five  distinct,  independent 
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nationa,  the  Mobawkfl^  Oneidasi  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 


ttroug  confederacy.  The  eacheins,  or  principal  dvU 
chiefs  of  all  the  nationsy  united  to  form  tne  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  leagoe.  This  oonncU  administered  all  foreign 
affidie,  and  in  some  measure  regulated  the  domestic  con- 

eerns  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  the  league  still  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  wliole  Iroquois  people, 
irrespective  of  their  division  into  nations,  consisted  of 
eight  tribes,  each  distinguished  by  the  name  of  some 
animal  whose  figure  formed  its  badge  or  device.  All 
the  members  of  each  tribe  were  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  fraternity.  The  members  of  the  Wolf 
tribe,  for  example,  whether  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Oiion- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  or  Senecas,  looked  on  each  other  with 
a  strong  regard.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  five  nations 
were  laoed  together  by  an  eightfold  band  of  tribal  rela- 
tionship. 

The  rule  of  succession  to  the  sachemshipf  or  a  seat  in 
the  grand  council,  is  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed. 
This  succession  was  in  a  broad  and  qualified  sense  he- 
reditary. But  among  the  Iroquois,  all  property  and  all 
dignities  descended  in  the  female  line.  Thence  it  hap- 
pened that  the  son  of  the  sachem  was  perpetnrilly  disin- 
herited. A  brother,  a  sister's  son,  or  any  other  rt  lative 
on  the  female  side,  might  gain  tlie  vacant  office,  but  the 
son  of  the  deceased  ruler  could  never  hope  to  fill  his 
fathers  place.  Thus  one  of  the  strongest  tempations  of 
ambition  was  completely  cut  ofH 

Mr.  Morgan  has  unravelled  the  whole  fabic  of  Iroquois 
polity  with  the  haind  of  a  master  and  the  spirit  of  an 
earnest  searcher  after  truth.  But  for  him,  its  texture,  in 
all  probability,  would  never  have  been  fully  made  linown* 
It  only  remams  for  us  to  examine  how  far  these  institu- 
tions were  peculiar  to  tiie  Iroquois ;  to  inquure  whether 
they  proceeded  from  delibemte  legislation,  or  whether 
they  were  not,  in  great  measure,  the  results  of  spontane- 
ous development  and  fortuitous  circumstance. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  league,  and  its 
greatest  safeguard,  lay  in  the  system  of  tribal  divisions. 
This  system  is  by  no  means  confitied  to  the  Iroquois.  It 
is  to  be  found  with  various  modihcatious  among  numer- 
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ons  tribes  speaking  languages  radically  distinct,  Iroquois, 
Algonquin,  and  Mobilian.  Its  nature  is  peculiar  and 
needs  explanation.  Suppose  several  clans  of  iScotcU 
Highlanders,  McDoii  ild,  Campbell,  and  McGregor,  the 
members  of  each  being  knit  together  by  certain  ties  of 
kindred,  real  or  iniagined.  Suppose  that  the  members 
of  the  same  clan  were  forbidden  to  intermarry,  —  that 
McDonald  could  not  marry  McDonald,  but  must  seek  a 
wife  among  the  BIcGregors  or  the  Campbells.  Thus  it 
would  soon  happen  that  the  three  clans  would  become 
closely  intermixed,  though  each  might  retain  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  its  ancient  pride  of  birth  and  name.  These 
mingled  dans  would  then  become  a  tolerably  exact  coan* 
terpart  of  an  Indian  community.  One  great  distinction 
must,  however,  be  observed*  Among  Indians  the  de- 
scent of  the  tribeship  is  usually  in  the  female  line. 
Thus,  where  a  mati  of  the  Wolf  tribe  takes  a  wife 
from  that  of  the  Uawks,  the  children  will  be  Hawks 
and  not  Wolves. 

This  system  prevailed  very  generally  among  the  In- 
dians ea.st  of  the  Mississippi.  Adair  and  Hawkins  af- 
firm that  it  existed  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 
Gallatin  discovered  it  auiung  the  Choctavvs.  It  appears 
from  the  garbled  accounts  of  Loskiel,  that  it  was  to  be 
found  in  a  modified  form  among  the  Delawaies;  and 
many  writers  have  mentioned  it  as  oocuiring  among  the 
Algonquins  of  the  North.  Among  the  Wyandots,  a  na- 
tion kindred  to  the  Iroquois,  it  flourished  in  perfection, 
as  may  be  found  1>v  any  one  who  will  closely  observe 
the  remnants  of  that  tribe,  living,  when  we  last  saw  them, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri. 

The  number  of  the  tribes  varies,  in  different  communi- 
ties, from  three  up  to  thirty  or  forty.  A  Choctaw  chief 
told  Mr.  Gallatin  at  Washington,  that  his  nation  con- 
sisted of  eit^ht  tribes  divided  into  two  elasses  of  four 
each.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  tribes  and  the  same  classifications  prevailed  among 
the  Iroquois.  Among  the  Ojibwas,  again,  the  tribes 
seem  indefinitely  multiplied,  and,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  child  follows  the  tribe 
of  its  father,  and  not  of  its  mother.  Yet,  even  in  this 
nation,  where  the  tribal  system  exists  in  its  loosest  and 
most  imperfect  state,  the  members  of  each  tribe  often  ad« 
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here  to  each  other  with  eingular  tenacity  through  good 
and  evil  fortnne. 

The  descent  of  chiefs  in  the  female  line  is  a  custom 
closely  connected  with  the  qTstem  of  tiibeship.  Like  the 
latter,  it  may  be  traced  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 
Of  the  various  writers  who  have  described  the  manners 
of  the  Natchez,  few  have  omitted  to  mention  this  rule 
of  iiiherituncc.  Hawkins  observed  it  among  the  Creeks. 
Carver  found  it  among  some  of  the  nations  of  the  Upper 
Mi>>i>>ippi.  Lioskiel  ascribes  it  to  the  Delawares,  and 
Bn  beuf  to  the  Wyandots.  Indeed,  evidiMu  e  on  this 
point  might  be  accumulated  to  a  large  iiinounu  The 
probable  origin  of  the  custom  is  obvious,  and  docs  no 
credit  to  Indian  society.  In  communities  where  the  bond 
of  marriage  was  by  no  means  strictly  regarded,  each  a 
provision  would  afford  the  only  secarity  that  the  heir 
should  in  truth  be  a  blood  relative  of  the  deceased. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  two  fundamental  prindpleB 
which  fonn  the  groundwork  of  Iroquois  polity  are  not 
confined  to  that  people  alone.  ^^^^J  existed  among 
many  Indian  nations,  bat  with  this  diiferenoe,  that  while 
in  the  one  instance  they  were  moulded  into  a  regular 
and  systematic  fonu,  they  remained  in  the  other  crude, 

raw,  and  imdi«?ested. 

The  confederation  of  several  nations  is  not  an  anom- 
aly in  Indian  history.  Many  imperfect  attempts  of  the 
kind  are  on  record.  Nations  have  often  been  known  to 
act  in  concert^  mid  hold  a  council-fire  in  common,  but 
for  strength,  cUiciency,  and  permanency,  the  league  of 
the  Iroquois  is  without  a  parallel.  This  people  were 
distinguished  in  a  high  degree  by  ener^,  stability,  and, 
we  may  add,  feroci<^  of  temper.  Their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual superiority  over  most  of  the  surronndin<|  tribes 
cannot  be  denied.  Their  sachems  had  the  wisdom  to 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  confederacy,  and  the  skill  to 
establish  it  on  a  lasting  basis;  but  it  is  needless  to  sup- 
pose that  out  of  a  profound  sense  of  their  political  ad* 
vantages  they  instituted  the  customs  which  entered  es- 
sentially into  their  scheme  of  government,  since  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  customs  were  ready 
formed  to  their  hands. 

The  league,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  been  formed 
in  a  manner  somewhat  as  follows.    That  the  Iroquois 
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were  once  a  single,  undivided 'people,  is  evident  from  the 
distribution  of  the  tribes;  for  each  of  the  eight  tribes 
has  its  represciUatives  in  each  of  the  five  nations.  Tlic 
exigencies  of  savage  life  might  easily  have  produced  the 
Bepaiation.  Circomstances  of  this  kind  are  common  in 
Indian  history*  In  such  cases  each  portion  of  the  dis- 
membered community  assumes  a  name  of  its  own.  The 
divided  Iroquoisy  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  enemies^  or 
threatened  with  a  general  inroad,  might  have  been  led 
to  see  the  advantages  of  a  league;  and  to  effect  this 
end,  the  most  simj^e  and  obvious  course  would  have 
been,  that  the  sachems  of  all  the  nations  should  unite  in 
a  common  council  When  this  was  done,  when  a  few 
functionaries  had  been  appointed,  and  certain  necessary 
forms  and  regulation?  established,  the  league  would 
have  found  itself,  without  any  very  elaborate  legislation, 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  f^tood  at  the  period  ol  its 
highest  prosperity.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the 
"Wyandots  mifrht  have  formed  a  similar  scheme  of  polity, 
since  the  rei^uisite  uiatcrials  existed  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Iroquois.  Indeed,  the  Wyandots,  iu  char- 
acter, habits,  and  customs,  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  more  renowned  nations  of  the  league. 

We  would  gladly  follow  Mr.  Morgan  through  the  in- 
teresting part  of  the  volume  which  describes  the  mythol- 
ogy, the  legendary  lore,  the  customs,  habits,  and  charac- 
ter, of  the  Truqiiois ;  but  the  reader  must  have  recourse 
to  his  pages.  The  following  passage,  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Five  Nations, 
conveys  a  singular  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 

Among  the  modem  beliefs  engiafted  upon  the  ancient  faith, 
there  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  particulsr  notice.  It  relates  to 
WashingtoD.  According  to  their  present  belief,  no  white  man 
ever  reached  the  Indiaa  heaven.  Not  having  been  created  by  the 

Great  Spirit,  no  provision  was  made  for  him  in  their  scheme  of 
theology.  He  was  excluded  lx)t)i  from  heaven  and  the  pincf  of 
punishment.  But  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Waslungton. 
Because  of  iii:*  justice  and  benevolence  to  the  Indian,  he  stood 
preeminent  above  all  other  white  men.  When,  by  the  ()eace  of 
1768,  the  Indians  were  abandoned  by  their  English  allies,  and 
leA  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  American  governmentt 
the  Iroquois  were  more  exposed  to  severe  mea^^ures  than  the 
other  tribes  in  their  alliance.  At  this  critical  moment,  Washing* 
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ton  interfered  in  their  behalf,  as  the  protector  of  Indian  righbi, 
and  the  advocate  of  a  policy  towards  them  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened justice  and  humanity.  After  his  death,  he  was  mourned 
by  the  Iroquois  as  a  beDefactor  of  their  lace,  and  his  memory 
was  cherished  with  leverence  and  affection.  A  belief  was 
spread  abroad  among  them,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  received 
him  into  a  celestial  residence  upon  the  plains  of  heaven,  the  only 
white  man  whose  noble  deeds  had  entitled  him  to  this  heavenly 
fuvor.  Just  by  the  entrance  of  heaven  is  a  walled  inclosure, 
the  ample  grounds  wiihiu  whicli  are  laid  out  with  avenues  and 
shaded  iwalks.  Within  is  a  spacious  mansion,  constructed  in  the 
Ihshionjof  a  fort.  Every  object  in  nature  which  could  please  a 
cultivated  taste  has  been  gathered  in  this  blooming  Eden,  to  ren- 
der it  a  delightful  dwelling-place  for  the  immortal  Washington, 
The  faithful  Indian,  as  he  entpr<?  heaven,  passes  this  inclosure. 
He  sees  and  recognizes  the  illustrious  inmate,  as  he  walks  to 
and  fro  in  quiet  nieditution.  But  no  word  ever  passes  his  lips. 
Dressed  in  his  uniform,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  felicity,  he  is 
destined  to  remain  through  eternity  in  the  solitary  enjoyment  of 
the  celestial  residence  prepared  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit** » 
p.  178. 

The  volntne  is  illastrated  by  exoeUent  engravings,  and 
^.^y  a  map  of  the  £x>quoi8  country  at  a  period  when  the 
league  was  in  full  vigor,  exhibiting  the  position  of  their 
villages,  their  andent  trails,  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
nations,  and  the  names  by  which  they  designated  spots 
where  American  towns  have  since  arisen.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  wretched  titles  borrowed  from  an- 
tiquity, with  which  vulgarity  and  ignorance  have  plenti- 
fully besprinkled  our  maps,  might  f^'wp  place  to  the  so- 
norous names  of  the  Iroquois.  Such  a  consummation, 
however,  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for.  We  will 
not,  however,  despair  but  that  the  time  may  come  when 
good  taste  will  have  sufficient  sway  in  our  republic  to 
cause  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  titles  of  fields, 
streams,  and  moantains*  Meanwhile,  we  cordially  com- 
mend the  work  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  study  of  all  with 
whom  the  character  and  castoma  of  those  who  preceded 
US  on  this  soil  are  objects  of  interest 

F.  p.  jr. 
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Aet.  v.— the  christian  doctrine  of  death 

AND  LUE. 

We  propose  to  galhcr  up,  aiid  present  in  one  view,  the 
essential  Cliiiriiiaii  doctrine  of  death  and  life.  At  the 
same  time  we  shall  aim  to  show  the  actual  falsity  of  the 
dogmas  often  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  actual  truth  of  the 
views  it  does  really  present  The  distinctive  opinions  of 
the  several  writers  of  the  New  Testament  relate  to  par- 
ticulars not  of  fundamental  or  vital  importance.  In  re- 
,  gard  to  the  broad,  essential  principles  of  the  subjecti  they, 
all  agree.  It  is  of  this  common  ground  that  we  propose 
now  to  treat,  endeavoring  to  project  it  clearly  into  reoog- 
nitfon,  and  to  explain  and  justify  it  by  facts  of  reason, 
experience,  and  observation. 

Lrt  lis  first  notice  the  emphatic  sense,  the  uncom- 
mon amount  of  meaning,  which  Christ  and  the  Apostolic 
writersi  usually  put  int^  the  words  Death,  Life,  and  other 
kindred  terras.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used 
merely  in  their  literal  seiisc,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid 
and  fresh  fulness  of  significance,  not  to  be  fathomed  with- 
out especial  attention.  "  U  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments.''  Obviously,  this  means  more  than 
simple  life,  because  those  who  ovcarlook  the  laws  of  vii^ 
tne  may  still  live*  It  signifies,  distinctivelY,  true  life,  the 
experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine  favor.  ^  Who* 
soever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  ran- 
kling with  bad  passions  is  '^in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but  when  converted  from  hatred  to 
love,  it  passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessedness.  "  Let 
the  dead  l>iiry  their  dead."  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceiv(>  th:it  it  means,  sub- 
stantially,—  ''Let  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  and  indilicrent  to  the  revelation  I  have 
brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of  the  dead  ; 
but  delay  nut  ihou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  inierest 
in  the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God."  "When 
the  returning  prodigal  bad  been  joyfully  received,  the- 
father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmnrs  of  the  ^der  son, 
(( Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  " ;  he  was  tost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  md.  happi- 
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ness.  Paul  writ<'s  thus  to  the  R(»iii;\n^:  —  "Wiflnuit  the 
law  pin  was  dciuK  niid  I  was  rilivc;  but  when  the  law 
was  made  kiiovvn,  sin  came  to  life,  anH  I  died."  In  other 
words,  when  a  man  is  iguorant  of  the  morkl  law,  im- 
moral conduct  does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  iniui- 
cent  and  being  at  peace;  but  when  a  knowledge  ul  the 
law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he  becomes 
coQBcions  of  guilt,  and  »  unhappy.  For  instance,  to 
state  the  thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing 
nothing  of  the  law,  the  law,  or  its  purposed  violation, 
sin,  does  not  exist,  is  dead;  he  therefore  enjoys  peace  of 
conscience ;  hiit  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  autliority,  if  be  then  breaks  it,  sin  is  generated  and 
immediately  stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages,  though  many  similar  to  them  might 
be  adduced,  are  sufTieipnt  to  show  that  Christianity  uses 
the  words  death  nnH  life  in  a  tigiirative,  spiritual  sense, 
penetratinc"  to  thr'  hidden  realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak 
tlius  of  the  guilty,  unbelievins^  man  as  dead,  and  only  of 
the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  bold,  and  even  startling,  use  of  figurative  language. 
It  will  not  appear  so  when  we  notice  its  appropriateness 
to  the  case,  or  reuieniber  the  imaginative  nature  of  Ori- 
ental speech,  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the 
same  terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  The 
fitness  of  the  language,  and  how  naturally  it  would  be 
suggested,  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  iflustration.  It 
wiU  be  in  place,  however,  to  give  a  few  examples  of  its 
use  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Pythagoreans,  when 
one  of  their  number  became  impious  and  abandoned, 
were  accustomed  io  consider  him  as  dead,  and  to  erect 
a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  nf  his  moral  deeease  were  engraved.  The  Romaa 
law  regarded  nri  exeornmunicated  eilizen  as  cirilis  moT' 
tni/s,  legally  dead.  Fenelon  writes,  —  "  God  has  kindled 
a  llame  in  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should  al- 
ways  burn  as  a  lamp  lor  him  who  hath  lighted  it,  and 
all  other  life  is  as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a,  man  en.^laYed  by  disso- 
lute habits,  — 

M  But  certeii,  he  that  haunteth  svriche  <leUcei, 
1>  d«d  wbile  tbtt  be  livetb  in  tbo*  view.** 

And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur :  — 
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•*  From  his  eyes 
The  lifht  hntlled; 
When  fnith  departs^  wbeo  honor  dief* 

The  man  is  dead." 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  naiure 
by  degraded  habits  of  vice  and  criiuuiality  is  wretched- 
ness and  death.  The  true  liie  ol  in  an  consists,  the  Great 
Teacher  declared,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  posaeweih,  bat  rather  In  his  being  rich  toward 
God/'  in  consdons  purity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and 
union  with  the  Holy  Spirit   ^  He  that  hves  in  sensual 

Sleasnre  is  dead  while  he  lives,**  Paul  asserts,  but  he  that 
ves  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead,  after  the  likeness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service 
and  the  fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Chris- 
tianity justly  calls  death,  because  it  is  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility to  all  the  aims,  elemrnts,  and  results  of  true  life,  in 
the  adeqiinte  sense  of  tfiat  tcriu,  meaning  the  serene  ac- 
tivity and  reiigious  joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity  concerning  the  states  of  Inifnan  experience 
which  it  entitles  death  and  life,  is  their  inherent,  endur- 
ing nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects  and  changes 
of  this  world.  The  Gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of 
our  being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life 
that  now  is  into  tne  life  that  is  to  come,  or  rather,  that 
we  exist  continuously  for  ever,  uninterrapted  by  the  event 
of  physical  dissolution.  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never 
thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.'* 
John  afHrms,  —  "The  world  prisseth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
ever."  Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  —  "In 
that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once;  but  in  that  he 
liveth,  he  iivetli  unto  ( nn\.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  your- 
selves to  be  (lead  iiuUfd  unto  sin.  but  alive  unto  God." 
Numerous  additional  texts  of  kindred  import,  in  tiie  New 
Testament,  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary.  They 
announce  the  immortality  of  mau,  the  unending  contin« 
uance  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  unless  foneited  by 
voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin  and  woe  are 
not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  notluug  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy 
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the  satisfaction  of  trae  life,  a  real  faith  in  the  love  of 
Gk)d;  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in  the  uniiiU:rm)ited 
blessedness  and  ftrrnity  of  its  Object.  The  revekiuun 
and  otfer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  condi- 
tions, claims,  and  alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divine* 
\j  made  known  and  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
as  the  Scriptures  eveiy where  witii  emphasis  and  repeti- 
tion assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promulgated  them  by 
his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and 
crowned  them  by  his  resurrection.  And  now  there  is 
opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him,  that  is  to  say,  through 
belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught,  an  access  unto 
thr  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  foro;ivcncss  of  us,  and  of 
our  reconciliation  witli  him.  By  becoming  Christians, 
we  may  enter  upon  the  experience  of  that  true  lilt>  which 
is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing,"'  and  which  remains  inde- 
structible through  all  the  vanishing  vas^ranrirs  of  sin, 
misery,  and  the  world.  "  This  is  citinil  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jcbus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent";  that  is,  true,  imperishable  life, 
the  real  and  enduring  happiness  of  man,  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  union  with  Gc3  in  faith  and  love,  through  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  instractions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that 
the  sinful,  unbelieving,  wretched  man  is  morally  dead, 
abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy  be* 
liever  in  the  Gospel  is  truly  alive,  has  the  experience  of 
genuine  life;  and, secondly,  that  these  essential  elements 
of  human  character  and  experience  survive  all  events  of 
time  nnd  place  in  e%'rrlasting  continnanre. 

Tlic  next  consideration  promiiK  iit  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  death  and  life  is  the  distinction  continually 
made  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  Man  is  regarded 
under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  Hesh  and  spirit,  —  the  one  a 
temporal  aecouijianiment  and  dependent  mediuiri,  the 
other  an  immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a 
fnndamental  one,,  and  runs  through  all  philosophy  and 
'religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In  the  Christian 
Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined, 
with  waving  outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and 
sometimes,  if  strictly  taken,  inconsistently,  — as  every 
competent  reader  of  the  Pauline  letters  knows.   Let  us 
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fint  note  a  few  exampleB  of  the  distinction  itself  in  the 
instructions  of  the  ^tviour  and  of  the  diffeient  New 

Testament  writers. 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  {\r^h.  tmd  that 
which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit,"  "  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  sonl." 
"  Thout^h  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man 
is  renewed/'  "He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap 
corruption,  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  t-hall  reap  life 
everlasting."  "  Beiiig  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  the  sphrit."  Knowing  that  I  must  shortly 
put  off  this  tabernade."  The  body  without  the  spirit 
18  dead."  It  would  be  useless  to  aocamnlate  examples. 
It  is  plain  that  these  authors  distinguish  the  body  and 
the  soul  as  two  things  conjoined  for  a  season,  the  latter 
of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has  mixed 
with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being 
from  which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and 
influential,  so  profound  and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  escape  the  knowledge  of  any  thinking 
person.  Tndred,  the  distinction  hns  found  a  recognition 
every wiiere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whur^e 
instincts  and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  iu 
which  the  impalpable  images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to 
the  philosopher  of  piercing  intellect  and  universal  cul- 
ture, 

'*  Whose  lore  detecu  beneath  our  crumbling  clay 
A  null  «sUed,  tad  JonnieyiRg  back  lo  day." 

Whether  the  conclusion  be  true  or  not,  man  naturally 
believes  that  the  body  and  the  soul  are  two  things,  mys- 
teriously united,  but  essentially  distinct  This  idea,  as 
we  have  seen,  Christianity  adopts,  advancing  it  in  di- 
verse forms  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  ^  Labor  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  follow- 
ers, but  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  ever- 
lasting life."  The  body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it 
shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the  love  that  feeds  it  shall 
abide  for  ever. 

We  now  pn?'^  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms, 
often  erroneously  interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their 
literal  force.  To  understand  this  portion  of  the  subject 
clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  difl'erent 
lights,  and  somewhat  in  detail.    Every  one  familiar  with 
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tlic  lan<]^iape  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember 
how  repeatedly  the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  sin 
being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to  the  latter. 
"  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing,  but 
with  my  mind  I  delight  In  the  law  of  God."  ^  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  Ineteth  agaibst 
the  flesh,  and  these  iue  contrary  the^one  to  the  other." 
All  this  language  and  it  is  extensively  used  in  tbe 
Episdes — is  quite  generally  nnderstood  m  a  fixed,  lit- 
eral sense,  whereas  it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in 
a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the  unprejudiced  crit- 
ical student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state 
the  real  substance  of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseol- 
ogy on  this  point  in  two  genernl  formnl^^s,  which  wp 
will  then  j)roceed  to  sustain  and  lUustrati^.  First,  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  may  be  corrnpt,  lawless,  empty 
of  divine  belief,  full  of  restlessness  and  suffering,  in  a 
state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  be  pure,  obedient, 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faitli,  peace, 
and  joy,  in  a  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever 
tends  in  any  way  to  the  former  result,  to  make  man 
guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched)  to  deaden  his  spiritual  sensi- 
bilities, to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  im* 
mortal  reliances,  is  variously  personified  as  *^  the  Flesh," 
**Sin,'*  "Death,"  "Mammon,'*  "the  World,'*  «the  Law 
of  the  Members,"  "  the  Law  of  8in  and  Death ;  what- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the  latter  re- 
sult, to  purify  man,  intensify  his  moral  powers,  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor 
of  God  and  of  eternal  being,  is  personified  as  "the  Spir- 
it," "Life,"  "Righteousness,"  "the  Law  of  God,"  "the 
Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "Christ,''  'Mlir  Law  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  das?  of  terms 
are  included  all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which 
niun  IS  led  to  sin,  and  the  results  of  misery  they  effect; 
under  the  second  class  are  ineluded  all  the  aspirations 
and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  Insure.  For  example,  it  is 
written,  in  the  Ejpistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  *^  the  mani* 
fest  works  of  the  Aeeh  aite  excessive  sensuality,  idolatiyi 
hatred,  emulations^  quarrels,  heresies,  murders^  and  such 
like."  Certainly,  aome  of  these  evils  are  more  connected 
with  the  mind  tiian  with  the  body.   The  term  fte^  is 
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obviottslT  used  in  a  sense  coextensiye  jwith  the  tenden- 
cies and  means  by  which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and 
degradation.  These  personifications,  it  will  therefore 
be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  looseness, 

not  with  definite  logical  exaotno^!?. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  hl^  nl  and 
anthor  of  all  sins  and  virtues,  and  that  tlie  bodv,  in 
itself,       unconscious,  irresponsible,  incapable  of  guiit. 
**  Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the  body."  In 
illustration  of  this  point  Clirysostom  says,  "  If  a  tyrant 
or  robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  aut 
be  the  fault  of  the  house."    And  how  greatly  they  err 
who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Testament  wnters  mean 
to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful,  and  the  spirit 
as  always  pnre,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from 
Pbtal,  whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will 
abundantly  show.     Glorify  God  in  yonr  body  and  in 
your  spirit  which  are  ^both)  his."    **  Know  ve  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ^  "   ^  Yield 
not  yonr  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin,  but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God." 
"That  the  life  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
mortal  flesh."    "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  Hacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God.'-     It  is  clear  that  tlic  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal 
f!esh,  as  necessarily  unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used 
by  the  inuti  hituseil  in  fuiliUing  tiie  will  of  God.  Texts 
that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.   We.  also 
read  of  ^'the  lusts  of  the  mind,"  the  ^fleshly  mind," 
*<fiithine88  of  the  spirit,"    seducing  spirits,"  <^  corrupt 
minds,"  "mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  reprobate 
mind,"  ^showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimea 
regarded  as  guilty  and  morally  dead.    Finally,  the  Apos- 
tle writes,  "  1  ptay  that  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and 
body  may  be  preserved  blameless."    The  Scriptural  dec- 
larations now  cited  explicitly  t<?ach  that  both  the  body 
and  the  soul  may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God, 
or  both  may  abide  in  rebellion  and  wickedness;  the  lat- 
ter state  being  called,  metaphorically,  "  walkiiig  after  tiie 
flesh,"  the  former  "  walking  after  the  spirit"}  that  being 
81H  and  death,  this  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will 
cast  further  light  upon  the  subject    The  use  of  a  por* 
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tion  of  them  arose  from  the  fuct,  that  many  of  the  most 
easily  bosetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
alluri'inctils  of  sin,  defilements  and  eloi:-s  of  the  F|)iriT, 
come  through  the  body,  which,  whik  ii  is  itself  evidently 
fated  to  perish,  does  by  its  earthly  solicitations  entice, 
contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by  itself  is  inviied 
to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  inunurtalitv.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body,  —  of  course,  ail  the 
doings  of  a  man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
in  him, — but  that  the  body  is  the  occasion  and  the  ag- 
^vating  mediom  of  their  manifestation.  This  thought 
18  not  oontradictedi  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter, 
— **I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain 
from  Reshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul."  For 
such  language  would  be  spontaneously  suggested  by  the 
fact,  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hostile 
alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical 
health  and  stren^j^th  ;  a  fact  which  makes  the  poet's  lines 
true  in  a  twofold  sense ;  — 

«  Th  V  n-iime  •  battle-field, 

where  everj  pulse  and  brenth 
Bring  tidingii  trom  thu  ground 
Wtwra  Ulb  w  meetinf  dMth.*' 

The  princi|jles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the 
passions  of  the  animal  natrn'o,  the  goading  vices  of  the 
mind  are  at  war  with  the  organio  harmonies  the  body ; 
and  on  the  issues  of  these  conflicts  bang  all  the  interests 
of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words  can  be  made 
to  bear. 

Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable 
hostility  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  doctrine,  so  prevalent 
in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  matter  is  wholly 

corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all 
vileness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the 
very  soul  of  this  faith  in  a  few  verses  whit  h  we  tind  in 
the  Anthology.    Laterally  rendered,  they  run  thus :  — 

Tfic  hnf!v  18  the  torment,  hell,  fate,  Iornl,  tyrant, 
Dreadful  pett,  and  punishing  trial  ot  the  tuul, 
Wbieb,  WMO  U  quiti  the  bod/,  flies,  as  tmrn  th*  bondt 
or  dMth,  t»  iiBoioftal  God. 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prev- 
alent in  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  previously;  the  fearful  macerations,  scourgings,  cm* 
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cifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  undorstnod,  that, 
thon^^h  some  of  the  phraseolocry  of  the  Scriptures  is 
tinged  by  the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  it- 
pelf  ij^  foreign  to  Christianity.  Christ  came  eatinc:-  and 
drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its  ti  achings, 
viewing  it  as  a  divine  work  through  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  The 
Apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  torments.  The 
ascetic  expressioos  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly 
(mt  of  the  perils  besetting  them,  and  their  expectation  of 
the  speedy  end  of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  un- 
derstood, renders  even  the  body  of  a  good  roan  sacred 
and  preeious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite, 
We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  the  poor, 
dying  tenement  of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

A  VMS  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
CoiMtrnnml  to  bold  the  braatb  of  God.'* 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  orio:in  of  tlie  pecu- 
liar phrases  under  consideration  consisted  in  their  strik- 
ing fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts  of  the  cnj^e,  their 
adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of 
holiness,  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid 
boon  of  immortality,  mi3e  by  Christ  and  enfonsed  by 
the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling  motives  pre* 
sented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  con- 
verts, shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  be- 
fore their  imaginations  a  vision  that  paled  the  glories  of 
the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring  up  the  depths 
of  their  religions  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made 
their  previous  experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber, 
a  virtual  death.  "  And  you  hath  he  qnickenf^fl  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  'I'Ik  v  \v(*re  animated 
and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  c^lad  life,  through  the  feelins^ 
of  the  liopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  Unto  those  who  "wrrc  loniurly  in  the 
flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  fortli  Jruit  unto  death,** 
but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered 
unto  them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct, 
it  is  written,  U  Christ  be  in  yon,  the  body  is  dead  be- 
cause of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness."   That  is,  if  Christian  tratb  reign  in  you,  the  body 
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may  still  bt;  tornimted,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  pre- 
vious bad  habits  ;  but  the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  ita 
abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and  be  assured  of  par* 
don  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessinjg  spirit  of  GkxL 

The  ApOBtle  also  tells  them,  that,  **  If  the  spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  you,  it  shall  also  qoicken  your  moital  bodies.^ 
This  remarkable  expression  was  meant  to  convey  a 
thonght  which  the  ob^rvation  of  common  facts  approves 
and  I  X plains*  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the 
Gospel  was  established  in  themj  their  bodies,  debilitated 
and  deadened  by  former  abandonment  to  their  lostii 
should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influence.  The 
body  to  a  great  extent  reflfcts  the  peTmanent  mind  and 
life  of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon,  that  "  A 
sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh."  And  Piotinus  de- 
clares, "  Temperance  and  justice  are  the  saviours  of  the 
body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it"  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of 
habits,  bciiiiy  iljcmselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and 
expression  ol  the  physical  frame ;  they  render  it  coar-ne, 
nerveless,  dim,  unmeaning,  heavy,  and  insensible;  the 
person  verges  towards  the  condition  of  a  dod,  spiritnsl 
things  are  clonded^  the  beacon-fire  of  his  destiny  wanes, 
the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen^  the  external 
and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,''  be 
feels  the  chain  of  the  brute  earth  mote  and  more,  and 
finally  gives  himself  up  to  utter  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  fulfilment  and  love 
of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations,  exert  a  punfyinir,  en- 
ergizinc:  power  both  on  the  flesfi  and  the  mind,  animate 
ami  strt  iii^ahcu  them,  like  a  hcavriily  flame  burn  away 
the  deliinii;  entanglements  and  the  spiritual  fogs  that  fill 
and  hang  around  the  wicked  and  sensual,  increasingly 
pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force  and 
freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs 
of  healUi  and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely 
alive,  and  bring,  him  into  living  connection  with  the  Om* 
nipresent  life,  so  that  he  perceives  the  full  testimony 
that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  bronght  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spkits  in  live  frames, 

M  We  ftel  through  all  thw  fMy  draMS 
Bright  •hoolM  of  8v«rlutingnMM.** 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy  and  blunti 
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and  confuse  together  in  lifeless  meshes  the  vital  tenant 
and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  grow  incorporate,  alike 
unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched,  — 


Active,  thorough  virtue,  profound  love,  aud  the  earnest, 
pious  pursuit  in  the  daily  duties  of  life  of 

•*  Those  lofty  musings  wliirh  within  sow 
TIm  leeds  of  tiigher  kind  and  brighter  being," 

cleanse,  vivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so 
that  when  this  tabernacle  of  clay  cnimhlo-^  from  around 
us  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soar^  uiio  the  universe  at  once, 
anH,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  l<iiig  bearing  his 
pah  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? "  The  facts, 
then,  of  sin,  g^iilt,  weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  in- 
sensibility, and  death,  joined  with  the  opposite  corre- 
sponding class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 


suggested,  and  now  interpret  and  ju.  tifv,  that  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  which  we  have  been 
investigating.   It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn  from  . 
arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  dmwn  from  nat- 
toal  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine 

concerning  literal,  physical  death, — the  actual  origin  and 
sijrniticance  of  that  i^olemn  event.  This  jioirit  mnst  be 
treated  the  more  at  length  on  account  of  the  erroneons 
notioiT^  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that  man's 
first  (iisolx  dience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as 
well  as  of  moral  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  be- 
lieved, even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fuiKlamental 
article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of 
Christendom,  and  is  tmditionallv  held,  from  the  neglect 
of  investigation,  by  nearly  all  Christians.  By  this 
theory,  the  words  of  James,  who  writes,  «  Sin,  when  it 
is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death,'*  are  interpreted  with 
strict  iiteialness.  It  is  conceived  that  a  physical  immor- 
tality on  the  earth  was  the  original  destination  of  man. 
«Had  not  evil  entered  his  heart,  and  caused  him  to  fall 
from  his  native  innocence,  he  would  have  roamed  among 
the  ilowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.   But  he  violated  the 


"To  live  a  lir^  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
Iliins^ir  bis  scpulclire,  a  moving  grave. 


spiritual 


relations  and  results,  originally 
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commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  scnlenre  of  death  was 
passed  upon  liini  and  hi^  posterity  to  the  latest  gener- 
ation. \Vc  are  now  to  prove,  that  this  imaginative  the- 
ory is  far  from  the  truth ;  that  natural  death  is  not  the 
result  of  sin,  but  a  part  of  God's  plan  from  the  commence- 
ment; that  according  to  the  philosophy  unfolded  in  the 
New  TeBtametit,  consciooB  holiness  is,  to  a  Christian  be- 
liever, peace,  joy,  union  with  Qod^  life,  that  is,  a  sense 
of  blessed  being;  while  conscious  guiit  is  unrest,  suffer- 
ing, alienation  from  God,  death,— that  is,  moral  leth- 
argy and  essential  misery. 

The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's 
sin  and  its  punishment  is  stated,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  penalty  of  transgression  was  not  literal  death,  but 
spiritual,  that  is,  degradation,  pnfTerinc:.  Hod's  warning 
in  relation  to  the  forl)idden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Je- 
hovair:5  yolenm  declaration  was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said. 
But  in  the  day  that  man  partook  of  the  prohibited  fruit, 
he  did  not  die  a  j)hysieal  death.  He  lived,  driven  from 
the  delight^s  of  Parudij>e,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years, 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  donse- 
quentlv,  the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened 
must  have  been  a  moral  death,  loss  of  innocence  and 
joy,  experience  of  guilt  and  woe. 

The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this 
subject  in  the  New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substan- 
tiates the  view  just  taken  of  it.  There  is  a  class  of  words, 
linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and  closeness 
of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers' 
loosely,  figuratively,  and  sonietiiiK's  interchangeably, — 
as  has  been  shown  already  in  another  conii<  rt  urn.  We 
mean  the  word:>  sin,  tlesh,  misery,  death.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of  pre- 
cisely opposite  signification,  —  righteousness,  faith,  life, 
blessedness,  eternal  life.  These  ditferent  words  frequent- 
ly stand  to  represent  the  same  idea.  As  the  law  hath 
feigned  through  sin  unto  death,  so  shall  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  t^ms,  as  the 
recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebel- 
lion and  guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretch- 
edness, so  the  acceptance  of  the  pardoning  love  of  Gkxl 
through  faith  and  conformily  will  M  them  with  blessed- 
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ness.  Sin  iiu  ludes  conscious  disobedience  and  aliena- 
tion ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  obedience  and 
reconciliation.  Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related 
just  as  righteousness  and  life  are*  The  &ct  that  they 
are  sonietimes  represented  in  the  relation  of  identity,  «— 
the  minding  of  the  flesh  u  deaths  hot  the  minding  of 
the  spirit  is  life/'  — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect,  —  "  the  fruU  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruU  of 
xighteonsness  is  life,"  —  proves  that  the  words  are  used 
metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view 
is  consistent.  Wf  are  nrged  to  be  "dead  nnto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  "  ;  that  is,  to  be  m  n  state  of  moral  per- 
fection which  turns  a  deaf  and  inviueiMc  front  to  all  the 
influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyiully  btiisitive  to 
every  thing  good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Pbilippians,  that  he  had  "  not  yet  attained  unto 
the  resurrection,''  but  was  striving  to  attain  nnto  it ;  that 
is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin, 
which  no  change  can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bod- 
ily dissolution  cannot  inteifere,  because  its  elements  — 
faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love  —  are  the  immutable  prin* 
ciples  of  everlasting  life. 

In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument 
amounting  welinigh  to  positive  certainty  is  afforded  by 
the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and  its  con- 
setiurnces,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  con- 
sequenees,  are  spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which 
a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  result 
of  Adam's  fall  and  the  reault  of  Christ's  mission.  "  As 
by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men ;  so  much  more  shall 
all  receive  the  gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  reh^Q  unto  eternal  life."  This  means,  as  the  writer 
himseir  afterwards  explains,  that,  **  as  by  one  man's  dis> 
obedience  many  were  made  sinners,"  and  suffered  the 
consequences  of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word 
death,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous,*'  and  enjoy  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
fii^mmtively  expressed  by  the  word  life.  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  mean- 
ing which  is  not  absolutely  in(!ompatible  with  the  piain- 
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est  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Snrely  litt'ml  death  had 
come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  evt  rywlu  re,  literal 
life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  w  ay,  — 
the  blesfledneflfl  olfered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace 
made  by  Jesus  oatweighs  the  wretchedness  brought  upon 
them  tbrongh  the  sin  introduced  bv  Adam,  ^  and  the 
sense  is  satisfactory*  That  which  Adam  is  represented  as 
having  ](^st,  that,  the  Apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  tbat  Christ  is  said 
to  have  removed.    But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a 
physical  immortality  on  the  earth ;  therefore  that  is  not 
what  Adam  forfeited,  but  he  h  st  ]>»'ace  of  con«eienee  and 
trust  in  the  Divine  favor.    Fun iieriiiore,  Christ  did  not 
free  his  followers  from  natural  deeay  and  death  ;  tfirre- 
fore  that  is  nut  what  Ad  uiTs  transgression  brought  upon 
his  children,  but  it  entailed  upon  them  prociivitieis  to  evil, 
spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.    The  basis  of  the  comparison 
is  evidently  this :  Adam*s  disobedience  showed  that  the 
consequences  of  sin,  through  the  stern  opemtion  of  the 
law,  were  strife,  despair,  and  misery,  all  of  which  is  im* 

?lied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  death ; 
Ihrisf  s  obedience  showed  that  the  consequences  of  right- 
eousness, through  the  free  grace  of  Gk>d,  were  faith, 
peace,  and  indestructible  happiness,  all  of  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  life.  In 
the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  eonneeting  the  descent  of  the  i^oul  to  the  under- 
world witli  the  death  of  the  f?inful  Adam,  and  its  aseent 
to  heaven  with  the  resurreetion  of  the  immacuhite  Christ; 
but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just  advanced,  be- 
cause it  does  not  refer  to  the  cavse  of  physical  dissolu- 
tion, but  to  what  loliowcd  that  event. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that 
ain  actually  was  not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the 
revelations  of  science,  which  prove  that  death  was  a 
monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  transgression 
was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the 
records  of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano 
have  exposed  the  structure  of  the  ^obe  and  its  organic 
remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata,  upon  these,  as  upon  so 
many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he  reads  the 
history  of  a  hundred  raees  of  animals  which  lived  and 
died,  leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, ceutunea  before  the  existence  of  man.     It  is 
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evident,  then,  that  independent  of  human  p^uilt,  and  from 
the  very  ilL-^t,  the  mechanical  and  cheuiical  laws  were  in 
force,  waging  their  cumulative  cunflict  against  the  vital 
iunciiun:^)  and  death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the 
material  creation.  As  the  previous  -  aninials  perished 
without  sia,  so  without  ain  the  aaimal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  out^ 
set  The  important  point  just  here  in  the  theology  of 
Paul  was,  as  previously  implied,  that  death  was  intended 
to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a  new  spiritual 
body/'  or  "  heavenly  house ;  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world  a  naked 
manes  when  "  unclothed "  of  the  natural  body "  or 
"  earthly  house.''  The  mission  of  Christ  was  to  restore 
the  orii^nnal  plan,  and  would  be  consummated  at  his  sec- 
ond ccHuing. 

There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition, 
that  an  earthly  irnmorlaliiy  was  the  intended  destiny  of 
mail.  That  supposition  necessarily  iiiijjiies  thai  the 
whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was  a  failure, 
that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into 
one  wholly  different  And  it  is  abeuid  to  think  such  a 
result  possible  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  Nor 
is  this  theory  free  from  another,  still  more  palpable  ab* 
surdity ;  for  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death,  to 
remove  one  generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the 
world  could  not  support  the  multitudes  with  which  it 
would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would  arrive 
when  the  earth  conld  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to 
its  so  numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  con- 
tain them.  So  that  if  this  were  the  original  arrange- 
ment, unless  certain  other  parts  which  were  iiidis))uta- 
ble  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surj)lus  myriads 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That 
is  just  what  death  accomplishes.  Consequently  death 
was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and  not  a  contingence 
accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In 
fact,  this  is  an  identical  proposition.  But  death  cannot 
be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed  in  that 
light,  it  is  unjust  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young, 
good  and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.   It  does  not  permit 
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the  best  man  to  live  longest;  it  does  not  come  with  the 
greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most  guilty.  All  these 
things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strong  upon 
an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  ofneces- 
sity,  and  has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere 
of  freedom,  character,  and  experience.  The  innocent  babe 
and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck  at  the  same  instant 
and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when  he 
said,  As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth.'*  Death 
regarded  as  a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is 
dfstitnte  of  morni  discrimination.  It  therefore  i??  not  a 
con«rrnuMire  of  traii^jgres^iion,  but  an  era,  incident,  and 
step  in  human  existt  iico,  an  rstablished  part  of  the  visi- 
ble order  of  thin2;^  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New 
Testament  speaks  of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always 
uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense,  meaning  spiritual 
deadness  and  misery,  which  is  a  perfect  retribution,  be- 
cause it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  Milton 
justly  remarks,  in  his  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  — 
"  Under  the  head  of  death,  in  Scripture,  all  evils  wha^ 
ever  most  be  understood  as  comprehended.^' 

Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  un* 
righteousness,  because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a 
blessing  and  a  privilege.  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man^s 
sin,  because  it  is  the  improvement  of  man's  condition. 
Who  can  bf^litno  it  would  be  bf^tter  for  man  to  remain 
on  earth  for  ever,  under  any  <  in  iimstances,  than  it  is 
for  him  to  go  to  heaven  to  8iu  h  nn  expfTieiiee  as  the 
faithful  follower  of  Clirist  supposes  is  there  awaiting 
him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death  is  a  Irown- 
ing  t'uemv  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  ett  riial  night  or 
into  the  flaming  waves  of  irremedial  torment,  but  rather 
a  smiling  friend  ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  into  the  unveiled  presence  of  God 
According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of  God,  for  us 
to  die  is  gain ;  every  personal  exception  to  this,  if  there 
be  any  exception,  is  caused  through  the  marring  inter* 
ference  of  personal  wickedness  with  the  Creator's  inten- 
tion and  with  natural  order.  Who  has  not  sometimes 
felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth,  and 
peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  unseen  world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of 
the  soul's  liberation,  that  it  might  plume  itself  for  an 
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immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced  moments  of 
serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming,— 

**  1  would  not  live  alway,  I  oak  not  to  atay : 
O,  who  «f  oald  live  alway  tway  from  hit  €rod  ?  " 

A  favoriti;  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven 
could  bestow  upon  man.  The  god  said,  "  At  the  end  of 
seven  days  it  shall  be  granted ;  in  the  mean  time,  live  bap* 

EyJ*  At  the  appointed  boor  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slam-* 
er,  from  which  he  never  awoke.  He  who  regards  death 
as  upon  the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's 
view  of  it,  not  even  the  enlightened  pagan's  view,  but 
the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  superstitious  atheist's 
view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment 
brought  upon  man  by  sin. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death, 
omanic  separation,  is  the  fruit  of  sin  ;  that,  if  man  had 
not  siiiin'fl,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  on  the  earth. 
This  doctrine  is  false  too.  liut  it  does  teach  that  moral 
death,  misery,  is  the  consequence  of  violated  law;  that 
sin  is  the  origin  of  suffering.  And  that  is  a  profound 
truth  which  it  behooves  us  to  understand.  The  great  first 
fountain  of  suffering  is  guilt  The  sting  of,  death  is  the 
law,  the  condition  and  life  of  remorse  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  divine  obligation  voluntarily  set  at  naught. 
The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come  upon 
the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  hu- 
man faults  somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that 
result  from  the  necessary  contingencies  of  finite  crea- 
tures, exposures  outride  the  s])here  of  human  accounta- 
bility. With  tliis  small  qualifirntion,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  in  detail  tliat  the  sulicrings  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual, and  of  mankind  at  large,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
the  products  of  sins.  All  the  woes,  for  instance,  of  pov- 
erty are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride,  ignorance,  and 
vice.  And  it  is  the  same  with  every  other  class  of  luis- 
eries. 

The  world  in  thaaio  imraortaiity 
Writhes  b«aetUl  thttburniog  mountain  uf  iu  aina." 

Sin  is  the  nethermost  source  of  suffering.  Had  there 
been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They 
would  have  lived  without  strife  or  soirow,  grown  old 
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without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died  without  a  pang  or 
a  sigh.  But  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
*Hhere  is  not  a  just  roan  that  lives  and  sins  not";  and 
it  is  a  truth  whose  omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither 
be  avoided  nor  resisted,  that  every  kind  of  sin,  every  of- 
fence against  divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  just  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies  this 
only  betrays  the  ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a 
pervading  law  of  inevitable  application,  only  reveals  the 
degradation  and  insensibility  whidi  do  not  allow  him  to 
be  conpcions  of  his  own  cxpcricruc  or  to  read  intclli- 

fently  the  record  ot  each  day's  life.  A  harmonious, 
appy  existence  depends  on  the  prnetice  of  pure  morals 
and  eonimunion  with  the  love  of  dud.  Thirt  great  idea, 
that  the  conscientious  culture  and  obedience  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature  is  the  sole  method  of  divine  life,  is  equally  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  and  a  ccnudusion  of 
observation  and  reason ;  upon  the  devout  observance  of 
it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessedness.  The  pur- 
suit of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
periejice,  makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave, 
wishing  for  freedom  but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth 
and  nature,  we  re])eat,  accord  with  it.  That  (^hri-^tianity 
declares  siu  to  be  the  cause  of  s])iritual  death,  in  all  the 
deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully 
shown;  that  this  is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of 
things  has  been  partially  illnstrated,  but  in  justice  to 
the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  pun- 
ishment flowing  evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in 
outward  inflictions  of  suffering  and  dissrace  through  hu- 
man laws  and  social  customs,  and  In  the  private  endur- 
ance of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgiv- 
ings that  load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjec- 
tion to  the  animal  nature  in  the  obedience  of  unright- 
eousness sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its  victim  a  woful 
mass  of  positive  iHs,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him  un- 
der the  vile  tyrniiiiv  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  death- 
like enervation  iml  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  per- 
vade his  consciousness  with  the  WTctched  gnawings  of 
renuii  and  shame,  and  the  timorous,  tormenting  sense 
of  guiit,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 
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In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for 
impnrity  and  wrong-doin^,  less  gross  and  visible  than 
the^former,  bat  equally  reu  and  much  more  to  be  dread- 
ed. Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of  eternal 
life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking 
the  spirit  with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its 
coarse  satisfactions,  making  him  insensible  to  his  high- 
est good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale  of  being 
away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against 
him,  and  leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  Tlio  irmj^rs 
of  sin  is  misery,  and  its  ^-ift  is  a  dc*]^radation  which  pre- 
vents any  elevation  to  true  happiness.  These  positive 
and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do 
a  wrong  deed  from  a  bad  motive,  and  though  you  lied 
on  the  pinions  of  the  inconceivable  lightning  from  one 
end  of  Infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated  penalty  would 
chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt;  or  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from 
within  on  the  instant^  —  is  a  part  of  you. 

'I'hirdly,  if,  bv  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorp- 
tion in  the  world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal 
consequences  threatened  in  the  law,  and  does  not  know 
how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy,  yet  let  him 
remember  that  the  remedin],  rpstorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  eiilx  r  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  in- 
volves a  concentrated  experierRC  of  expiatory  pangs,  as 
is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  by  all  rele- 
vant analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes,  as  some 
time  or  other  he  will  awake,  to  the  inliiiite  perfections 
and  unalterable  love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  com- 
mands he  has  trampled  and  whose  kind  invitations  he 
has  spumed,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorseful  sorrow 
but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Vetoes  tears 
when  his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the 
common  deadness  of  our  consciences,  that  the  vices  of 
our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appearing  to  us  as 
the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels  looking  under 
the  fleshly  garment  wc  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or 
a  sin  assimilated  as  a  portion  of  onr  beirig,  turn  away 
with  sneh  feeling  as  we  shonld  experience  at  beholding 
a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lilted  <  rtnine  of  a  king.  A 
well-taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physi- 
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cal  death  as  a  stupendous,  awakening  erisiB,  one  of 
whose  chief  efTects  will  he  the  opening  to  personal  con- 
sciousness, in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities 
of  character,  their  relations  towards  things  above  and 
things  below  himself.  And  when  this  is  done,  safely 
there  will  be  no  need  of  arbitrary  inflictions  of  vengeance 
or  bcstowments  of  approbation! 

This  thoni]flit  leacis  to  a  fourth  and  linal  consiclrra- 
tion,  more  important  than  the  previous.  The  treitif  n- 
duus  fact,  that  all  the  inwrought  clcmetits  and  woriiings 
of  our  beinc:  are  self-retributive,  their  own  exceeding 
great  and  c>iulicient  good  or  evil  iiuiependent  of  external 
circumstances  and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men 
overlook  it  in  their  superficial  search  alter  assodattonsi 
accompaniments,  and  effects.  When  all  tangible  pun- 
ishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fail,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysteri- 
ous tacts  of  experience  we  shall  find  that  still  goodness 
is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished,  because  the  mind  ia 
its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  make  a  heav- 
en of  hell,"  if  wieked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."  It  is  a  truth, 
springing  from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversi- 
ble relations  towards  his5  ereatures,  that  his  unit<  d  justice 
and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness  and  iniquity  now 
and  ever,  j)ouring  his  beneficcnee  upon  them  to  be  con- 
verted by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their 
bane  and  misery.  There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of 
adventitious  accompaniments  or  results  to  justify  and 
pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  had,  here 
or  hereafter.  To  be  wise  and.  pure  and  strong  and  noble 
is  glory  and  blessedness  enough  in  itsdf  To  be  ignorant 
and  corrupt  and  mean  and  feeble  is  degradation  and 
horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one  abides  in  true  life,  the 
other  in  moral  death,  and  that  is  suHicient  Even  now,  in 
this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributiona 
of  men^s  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them 
in  various  ways  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
are  accustomed  to  tiiink.  No  good  man  will  deny  this, 
and  no  wise  man  can  question  it.  History  preaches  it 
with  all  her  solemn,  revealing  voices.  Philosopliy  lays 
it  bare,  and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  tliat 
binds  innocence  t^  peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the 
very  substance  of  the  Gospel,  empliaiieally  and  repeat- 
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.  edly  pronounced  and  applied.  And  the  clear  experience 
of  every  >t  nsitive  soul  confirms  its  truth,  echoing  through 
the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  the  declarations 
which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and 
the  pen  of  Paul,  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  — 
^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

We  wifl  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the 
gronnd  we  have  now  traversed*  That  to  be  enslaved  by 
the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the  Divine  laws,  neglecting 
the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 

goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of 
eaven,  and  alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair ;  —  that 
to  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love,  keepinj^  the  body  under, 
and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  To  the  evil  of 
the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  tears  of  pun- 
ishment, and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith;  — 
that,  according  to  the  natural  plan  of  things  from  the 
creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into  the  ground, 
but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven;  —  that  suffering  is  the 
retributive  result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity, 
while  enjoyment  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  con- 
formity to  his  law;  —  that  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  obev  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  af- 
ter his  example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly 
misery  into  this  living  blessedness ;  —  that  the  inner  life 
of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and  proposed  to 
men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an 
immortal  possession,  a  conscious  fount  sprin^fing  up  un- 
to eternity  through  the  beneficent  d<vrf'c  of  ihr  Father, 
to  play  for  ever  in  the  Ii«^ht  of  his  snule  and  the  shadow 
of  his  arm;  —  such  are  the  great  component  elements  of 
the  Christian  docume  of  sin  and  death,  righteousness 
and  eternal  life. 

Of  course  we  are  far  from  claiinini^  for  this  article  that 
it  is  a  worthy  discussion,  or  a  full  presentation,  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  adequate  treatment  of  that  entire  theme  implies  three 
lines  of  investigation.  The  first  is  the  pure  declarations 
of  Jesus  himself.  The  second  is  the  Pharisaic,  and  the 
distinctive,  opinions  of  the  Apostles.  The  third  is  the 
purpose,  value,  and  consequences  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  We  have  here  merely  aimed  to  present  and 
illustrate  the  interior  essential  meaning  and  agreement  of 
their  various  doctrines.  w.  a.  a. 
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AftT.VL- POETRY. 
THE  LEimC  TOVRNAIIEMT. 

nUUfBLATIOlf  OP  AN  OLD  a&SJlXH  BAJXAD. 

On  the  24lh  of  June,  the  Wittembergers  arrived ;  the  pro* 

ibsaors  in  low,  open  wagooii  around  them,  on  root, 

Bomp  hundred.^  of  7:oalou8  atudents  armed  with  halberds,  bnt- 

tlc-nxes,  and  spears  The  Duke  ordered  a 

spacious  hall  in  the  castle  to  be  got  ready  for  the  literary  duel  ; 
two  pulpits  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  covered  with 
tapestry,  on  which  were  the  ligurea  of  the  wanior^niots,  St. 

George  and  St.  l^rtin  At  length,  on  the  27th  of 

June,  the  action  was  cominenced  with  a  mass  and  inTOcatioii 

of  tlie  Holy  Gliost  Carlstadt  hnA  insisted  on  his  right 

of  opening  the  debate,  but  ho  acquired  l  ittle  glory  from  it  

Eck  was  tall,  with  large,  muscular  limbs,  and  loud, 

penetrating  voice  On  Monday,  the  4th  of  July,  at 

seven  in  the  morning,  Luther  arose  ;  he  even,  on  this 

grave  occasion,  ascended  the  platform  with  a  nosegay  in  his 
band.** — Exiraetsjrom  Ranke*9  History  of  the  BeformalionJ] 

Izr  Leipsic^s  famous  city  — 

In  Leipsic*s  easile*ball  — 
Are  seen  brave  warriors  mustfiring* 

With  armed  retainers  all. 

In  march  the  Wittembergers, — 

Their  halberds  bristling  see  t 
They  mean  around  their  roaster 

A  storm-proof  wall  to  be. 

But  he,  —  no  lance  he  bearetb,  * 
Nor  sword  nor  spear  doth  wield,— 

The  Word  of  Cod 's  his  weapon, 
The  Spirit  is  his  shield. 

Hark !  sounds  no  blast  of  trumpets 

The  signal  to  the  fight  ? 
No  I  to  the  holy  comlMit 

Sweet  organ*tones  invite. 

Down  on  their  knees  all  sinking, 

I'lieir  manly  forms  ihey  bow  j 
They  pray  hic^h  Heaven  to  send  them 

The  lloly  Spirit  now. 
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"  Come,     !  il  with  t»,  tliou  worthy, 

Thou  holy  Spirit  of  God  ! 
Thou  Comforter,  who  teachest 

The  path  his  Christ  hath  trod  I 

**  O,  give  us  wisdom's  fulness. 

And  faiiii  s  exalted  might, 
The  truth  in  love  roTealing 

That  vorketh  all  things  i  g  t ! 

And  now  they  all  have  risen,  — 

The  lists  wide  open  fly,  — 
The  herald  calls  to  eomhat : 

Now  hattle  manfully ! 

From  yonder  glittering  phalnnx 

Forth  stalks  a  champion  proud, 
Of  giant  frame,  and  piercing 

His  voice  rings  throngh  the  crowd :  — 

•*  Who  dares  wiih  me  to  battle  ? 

I  fling  my  sauntlet  down  I 
One  of  the  Wittembergers 

Has  dared  to  meet  his  frown. 

They  run  at  one  another,  — 

Tiieir  swords  flash  lu  aud  i'ru,o 
They  cut  atid  thrust  and  parry,— 

Loud  sounds  the  sturdy  blow. 

Yet  neither  strikes  his  foeman 

Quite  to  the  ground. —  Come,  thou. 

The  Wittemberger^  master. 
Out  on  th*  arena  now  I 

And,  like  the  son  of  Jesse, 

A  young  monk  takes  the  field  ; 
No  lance  has  he  nor  helmet,  — 

He  bean  no  sword  nor  shield. 

But  in  his  wallet  bears  he 

Fait  many  a  goodly  stone,— 
So  well  he  knows  to  sling  then. 

They  crash  through  brass  and  bone.  ^ 

He  bears  his  cause  so  bravely,— 

He  flghts  so  Taliaotly,  — 
The  knights  in  that  assembly 

His  deeds  with  tenor  see. 
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The  blows,  —  they  thicken  round  him, 
And  clip  and  clap  iliey  fall. 

But  from  Ills  frame  ai  nimbly 
They  fly  oflT,  one  and  all. 

The  maater  on  his  finger 
A  little  ring  doth  wear. 
And  holds,  by  art  of  magie« 
Ad  evil  spirit  there  1  ** 

Thus  through  the  knightly  circle 
Suspicious  whispers  fly : 
Come  out,  thou  evil  spirit  1 
Out  from  the  ring  I "  they  cry. 

'*  The  master  hath  a  nosegay 
He  in  his  hand  doth  hear. 

And  holds,  by  art  of  magb. 
An  evil  spirit  there ! 

'*  Ck>roe  out,  then,  from  the  nosegay, 
Foul  fiend  1    they  cry  once  more ; — 

The  ring  and  eke  the  nosegay 
Are  what  they  were  before. 

Now  let  me  say,  my  masters  I 
It  is  not  in  the  ring. 

And  as  to  imps  in  nosegays, 
'T  is  all  a  foolish  thing. 

Know,  when  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
His  servant  aids  in  fight, 

Then  needs  a  noble  warrior 
No  alien  spirit's  might. 

The  Lord  from  heaven  ^s  the  spirit 
That  lends  true  strength,  and  He 

Hath  to  our  master  given 
Courage  ftnd  victory. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ANIO. 

FROM  TnS  FaSMCK   OF  LAMAHTINK. 

Here  had  I  mu<?cd  and  dreamed  in  days  of  yore, 
Lulled  by  tl  r  ^  jund  of  mnnv  a  cascade's  roar, 
Couched  on  the  turf  that  iiurace  once  had  trod, 
Shaded  by  old  arcades  that  cool  the  sod. 
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And  fanned  by  each  fresh  air  that  lightly  creeps 
Where*  ^neath  her  cnimbltng  fane,  the  Dibyl  sleept;— 
Had  seen  the  torrent  plunge  through  grove  and  cave, 

Where  floating  Iris  sported  on  the  wave, 

As  the  wind  sports  with  \ho  wild  sleed*s  while  maoe^ 

That  cuts  the  air  upon  the  di  si  rt  plain  ;  — 

Had  seen  it,  farther  on,  all  luatn  and  froth, 

Spread  o*er  the  moss  its  strips  of  smoking  cloth, 

Expand,  contract  its  flickering,  watery  nets. 

Fling  o'er  the  turf  its  veil,  in  fitful  jets. 

And,  filling  the  ravine  with  din  and  dust  of  sprays 

In  biiiowingB  of  light  pursue  its  distant  way  1 

My  eyes,  all  day,  suspended  on  its  waves. 

Pursued,  overtook,  then  lost  them  in  their  graves. 

As  when,  from  thought  to  thought,  the  baffled  roind^ 

Borne  on,  returns  in  vain  their  trace  to  find; 

I  saw  the  in  mount,  roll  on,  vanish  away, — 

I  loved  tlie  dazzling  of  their  brilliant  play. 

Methought  I  saw  the  glory -streaming  rays,  , 

The  Eternal  City  wore  in  olden  days, 

V>i\ck  to  their  source  ascend,  through  time's  long  night. 

And  crown,  once  more,  old  Tibur's  classic  height ; 

And,  listening  the  sublime,  majestic  sound 

Of  waves  that  thundered  down  the  vast  profound, 

In  those  convulsions,  murmurs,  shouts  that  rolled, 

By  echo  multiplied  a  hundredfold, 

I  seemed  to  hear,  across  the  wastes  of  time, 

A  mighty  people^s  voice  and  step  sublime, 

Who,  like  these  waves,  but  more  direct  than  they, 

Shook  with  their  tramp  these  baoks,  and  disappeared  for  aye^ . . . . 

O  stream  f  1  cried,  whose  shores  the  early  beam 
Of  empire  gilded  and  its  evening  gleam ! 
Whose  memory,  by  a  humble  freedman  sung, 
In  every  age  and  clime  hath  found  a  tongue ! 
Beside  whose  wave  tlie  world's  oppressors  sou  ghl 
Rest,  in  its  murmurs,  from  tormenting  tljought,* 
Tibullua,  in  his  love-lorn  strains,  complained, 
Scipio  the  rods  of  lictorship  disdained, 
Ca;sar  sought  refuge  from  the  noise  of  fame, 
BfflBcenas  begged  the  poets  for  a  name, 
Brutus  nursed  crime's,  and  Cato  virtue's  dream, — 
What  dost  thou  say  to  me,  thou  myriad-voiced  stream  ? 


*  It  Is  an  historical  fact,  that  Mtecenaa,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  could 
not  sleep  excepting  at  Tibur,  iathe  mnmnur  of  iti  cascadoa. 
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Tones  from  the  lyre  of  Horace  dost  thou  bring  ? 
Or  Cn'snr^s  voice —  now  sternly  menacing, 
Now  soft  with  fluuery  —  dost  thou  bid  me  hear? 
Or  with  a  stormy  Forum  stun  my  car, 
When  •  hoiotc,  high-acNjIed  people,  stirred 
And  stung  to  frenzy  by  a  tribune's  word. 
And  onward,  like  thy  waves,  in  fury  hurled. 
Overleaped  its  narrow  banks  and  whelmed  the  world  ? 

Ah  no  !  these  sounds  are  gone,  beyond  recall ! 
Field,  forum,  lyre,  and  love  are  silent  alt  I 
^  is  but  a  wave  1  hear,  that  sighs  and  weeps, 
*T  is  but  thy  plunge,  down  o'er  the  murmuring  steeps  ! 
What  say  I  ?    Once  they  murmured,  —  but  'l  is  o'er  j 
The  bed  is  Hry,  —  the  stream  is  there  no  more  ! 
Each  pcncieiii  rock,  —  eacli  empty  oave  and  cleft,— 
These  trees,  of  all  their  liquid  pearls  bereft, — 
The  bird,  the  wandering  heifer  and  the  hind, 
That  on  thy  rocks  no  drop  of  moisture  find* — 
Vainly  the^  wait  till  the  lost  wave  restore 
Life's  music  to  the  silent  vale  once  more,-^ 
And,  in  their  naked,  lonely  aspect,  sec ! 
They  seem  to  speak  and  say,   Ail 's  vanity !  ^\  .  . . 

Ah  t  need  we  wonder  that  no  empire  stands  ? 
That  the  works  orumble  of  man^s  feeble  hands? 
When  that  which  Nature's  self  liad  made  for  aye 
Must  yield,  like  mortal  thrnji:s,  to  slow  decay  I 
When  foaming  streams,  thai  w^es  saw  roll  by. 
Shrink  all  at  once  and  leave  their  channels  dry  ! 
A  stream  has  vanished  I    But  these  thrones  of  day, 
These  giant  mountains,  too,  shall  pass  away ; 
These  heavens  themselves,  sowed  with  their  shining  sand,^ 
Their  lights  all  quenched,— a  gloomy  void  shall  stand  ; 
Ay,  space  itself,  one  day,  shall  fade  from  mind, 
And  leave,  of  ail  that  was,  no  trace  behind. 

No  tiaoe  of  all  that  was !  But  Thou,  O  Lord  f 
Source  of  the  worlds,  whose  everlasting  Word 
Kindleth  yon  flames  on  high  in  heaven  that  glow, 

Who  bidd'st  these  enrthlv  waters  gush  and  flow. 

And  days  revolve  on  time's  mi r(  sting  pole, 

Tliuu  —  Thou  shalt  be,  unchanged,  when  ages  cease  to  roll  I 

All  these  quenched  orbs,  these  waters  dried  away. 

These  hills,  these  worlds  that  crumble  to  decay, 

These  ages  laid  in  timers  vast  funeral  urn. 

This  time,  itself,  and  space,  expiring  in  their  turn, 
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This  jK>wer  llial  mocks  the  forms  Its  hanrl  cODtriveSi 
All  render  praise  to  Him  who  all  survives. 
And  every  mortal  thing  that  eeeaed  to  be 
Addi  one  more  hymn  to  Thy  Eternity ! 

Italia!  weep,  ah  !  weep  thy  hills  that  rise^ 
Where  the  world's  history  writ  in  ruins  lies! 
Where  empire,  as  it  pas^^ed  iVutii  clinic  to  clime, 
lioft  the  first  impress  of  its  mareb  sublime  I 
M^here  glory,  who  thy  name  her  emblem  made. 
Hath  in  a  lustrous  veil  thy  nakedness  arrayed. 
Behold,  where  thy  most  speaking  relic  lies! 
Woop  !    Pity's  voice  shal!  answer  to  thy  cries  I 
O  hallowed  hy  thy  fame  and  by  thy  fall, 
Great  source  of  nations,  mother,  queen  of  all ! 
Not  those  brave  sons  alone  thy  sorrows  mourn. 
Whom,  in  its  loins,  thy  green  old  age  hath  borne; 
Thy  foes,  themselves,  revere  thy  envied  worth. 
All  greatness  in  thy  shadow  claims  its  birth  I 
The  restless  mind,  that  up  the  classic  mount 
Would  climb  to  liberty's  and  glory's  fount. 
And  the  meek  soul  that,  bathed  in  purer  day. 
Disdains  ambiuon^s  gods  and  scorns  their  sway. 
And  takes  a  lofkier  flight  and  heavenward  soars 
To  Him,  the  one,  true  God  whom  Faith  adores,^ 
Both  with  full  hearts,  and  many  a  bitter  tear. 
Thee  "  Mother"  call  and  in  thy  dust  revere ! 
The  wind  that  scatters  thy  exposed  remains 
Insults  thy  glory  and  our  grief  profanes ! 
Each  relic,  by  a  Roman  plough  laid  bare. 
Exhales  a  great  man's  ghost  upon  the  air$ 
A  nd  at  that  lofty  shrine,  where  sits  above 
The  Christian's  God,  throned  on  the  wreck  of  Jove, 
There  each  who  enters  prays,  anrl,  prnyinj!,  feels: 
Thy  house  belongs  to  each  who  humbly  kueeU !  •  •  • 

Each  tree  liiat  on  thy  glorious  ridges  dies. 
Each  quarried  rock,  each  urn  that  empty  lies, 
Each  flower  the  share  cuts  down  by  old  tomb-walls. 
Each  stone  that  from  thy  sacred  niin^  fnlfs, 
Sounds  to  the  heart  f>f  nations  like  a  crime,— 
A  blow  more  daring  from  the  axe  of  Time  1 
And  all  that  wrongs  liiy  sovereign  majesty 
Seems  to  degrade  ourselves  as  well  as  thee  I 
On  thy  misfortunes  double  reverence  waits, 
Thy  name  each  heartt  thy  look  each  eye  dilates  I 
Thy  sun,  for  meaner  eyes  too  dazzling-bright,  ^ 
Seems  to  shed  glory  on  thee  with  his  light ; 
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And  the  white  sail,  that  homeward  skims  thy  seas^ 
Whence  once  again  it  feels  the  soft  land-breeze. 
And  when  thy  great  horizon  it  descries, 
Lifting  and  looming  through  the  far  blue  akiea. 

With  trembhng  hails  thp'so  !!r!fi'„'fs  onre  more 
And  drops,  itself,  on  touching  ihy  dear  shore  I 

Ah  I  guafd  full  long,  thou  widow  of  the  nationtl 

For  the  respect  of  coming  generations. 

These  mulilaled  titles  of  inan\s  greatness, 

Found  at  thy  feet  in  Rome^s  wide  smouldering  desolatcness ! 

All  that  is  thine  —  thy  very  rags  —  hold  dear  ! 

Nor,  envious,  look  where  brighter  hopes  appear! 

But,  like  threat  CoBsar,  when  his  hour  drew  nigh, 

Folding  hia  bloody  mantle  round,  to  die, 

Whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for  thee, 

Fold  round  ihce,  land,  thy  mighty  memory ! 

What  matters  it  how  empire ""s  die  is  cast? 

There  is  no  future  that  can  match  thy  past ! 


IN  MEMORY  OF  F.  W.  R. 

[In  her  last  days  she  requested  that  the  only  inscription  on  her 
gravestone  might  be  her  Christian  name,  her  age,  anil  the  words, 
^  Thou  art  not  lost  to  us,  but  only  gone  before.'*] 

Blest  thoH^iht '  and,  O,  how  sweet 
To  hear  thy  spirit,  irom  the  heavenly  shore. 
That  strain  of  angel-music  siill  repeat; 

'*  Not  lost,  but  gone  before ! " 

*'  Thou  art  not  lost  to  t/5,"  and  heaven  has  now 

One  angel  more ! 
Death  sealed  it  on  thy  cold,  but  radiant  brow : 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before !  *' 

Lost !  who  could  dream  the  thousht. 
That  saw  the  look  thy  dying  features  wore  ? 
Ttiat  look,  that  heavenly  smile,  the  truth  has  taught: 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before !  " 

'T  is  not  for  thee,  —  O,  not  for  thee  we  weep ! 
But  ah  !  with  loneliness  our  hearts  are  sore, 
C^en  while  we  read,  where  thy  dear  relics  sleep: 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before ! " 

\  *'  Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 

An  angel  whispers  where  the  record  lies ; 
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*'  Not  lost,  but  gone  before,'' 
A  choir  of  angels  aoswera  from  the  skies. 

Farewell,  sweet  spirit!   May  th^  memoiy  teach 
Our  trusting  hearts  to  wait  tilt  time  is  o'er; 

Theo  shall  we,  grateful,  own,  in  angel-speech : 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before  \ '' 

C.  T.  B. 


AsT.  VIL— EPIDEMIC  MONOMANIA.* 

M.  Calmeil's  book  well  calculated  to  leave  a  sober 
impre^^ion  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  With  much 
itibur,  he  has  brought  together  from  the  original  sources 
of  information  very  ample  accounts  of  those  great  epi- 
demics which  at  ▼arioos  times  have  afflicted  the  race, 
and  whose  natore  has  been  most  grievously  misander- 
stood.  Viewing  them  in  the  light  of  modem  eciencei 
be  has  unfolded  many  traths  that  may  well  be  pondered 
by  the  present  generation.  We  could  scarcely  expect, 
bowever,  that  such  a  book  would  be  translated,  and 
therefore,  that  the  lesson  may  not  be  entirely  lost  on  the 
English  reader,  we  have  thought  it  might  proBtably  oc- 
cupy a  few  of  our  pages.  Without  Tnnrh  reference  to 
the  order  which  JM.  Calnieil  has  luirsucd  iu  his  inquiries, 
we  shall  avail  ourt^elves  ol  \\\v  materials  he  has  collected, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposuig  some  of  the  mo8t  prominent 
points  presented  by  the  pheuomena  in  question.    In  or- 

*  1.  De  b  FttiU  evnsidtrie  sous  te  Point  de  I'tu  Pathologiqm,  PkHoto- 
fkifutf  Historimt^  et  Judiciairr,  dfpuis  la  nr/itr:  s  inn  f/-5  Sciences  rn  Fw 
rap§  jmsfu'tm  Dix-nevviime  SUclcf  DtscrijfUon  des  grandes  Epidimus  de 
EfeHn  nmaU  ou  tomplimi,  fui  mI  atUbU  U»  Bapdsadtma  d*uiUrefois  et  regni 
dans  les  Monastires.  ErposA  ihs  Cundnvinntiuns  aurqueUes  la  Foiie  mecon' 
nut  a  setaenl  4imni  liau.  Par  L.  F.  Calmeil,  Mcdecin  de  la  Maiaon  des 
AU^o^  d«  CbsrsMsafVle.  [iDtanitj  eoniiderM  in  in  Pklhologicai,  Philo- 
iOpliicsly  Historicftli  and  Judicial  Relations,  fmni  tfie  Revival  of  Li-arning 
in  EaroM  antil  tlM  Ninete«nth  Ceoiury »  with  a  Description  of  thos«  cr«at 
Epidemic  McmoininiM,  simple  or  eomplleated,  whieli  hava  stlacliedtlM 
People  and  pruvaited  in  Monasteries,  and  an  Arcount  of  the  Eiccutions 
to  which  Insanity  misunderstood  has  frequently  led.  By  L*  F.  Calmsil, 
Physician  to  the  Lanatic  Hospital  of  Cbirenton.}  9  Vole.  8to.  Piarif. 
1845. 

2.  Sketch  of  the  Epidemic  Bdigioma  Monomamia  vskich  occurred  in  Stetdsm 
in  the  Years  1641  and  1843.  By  S.  UAaionr  8mitb,  M.  D.  [From  Um 
Ohio  Medi«tl  and  BwpetA  Joornal.]  Colombiia,  lifiO* 
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der  to  measure  our  own  progreasy  and  Juiow  exactly 
where  we  stand,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  look  over  the 
old  domain  of  error  by  the  light  of  a  clearer  experience 
and  a  sounder  philosophy.  Secause,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  those  vagaries  of  the  mind  which, 
nevertheless,  are  capable  of  imparting  to  us  many  a  use* 
ful  lesson;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  more  deeply 
impres:*  U'^  with  the  fact,  tliut,  notwithstanding  the  nov- 
elty of  some  of  the  current  notions  of  the  day,  their 
types  may  be  found  amid  the  dii»carded  follies  of  former 
generations. 

During  the  period  which  witnessed  the  revival  of  the 
human  mind  in  Europe,  it  riot  unfrequently  happened,  in 
one  place  or  another,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  men's 
habitudes  and  thoughts  was  varied  by  the  intrusion  of 
some  singular  combination  of  notions  and  practices  which 
confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  enchained,  as  by 
a  spell,  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant,  stimulated  the 
darkei^t  passions  of  the  heart,  and  generally  left  behind 
a  fearful  experience  of  bloodshed  and  woe.  During  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  epidemics 
of  this  kind  were  among  the  most  common  events,  and 
their  victims  were  scarcely  outnumbered  by  those  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  In  France,  in  the  single  reign 
of  Francis  the  I'irst,  it  was  estimntcd  by  a  writer  of  the 
time,  that  a  hundK'd  thousand  persun^  were  executed  for 
witchcraft,  and  the  number  still  continued  to  be  very 
large  through  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  neighboring  countries  were  scarcely  less  afllicted, 
and  the  civil  power  was  often  aided  by  the  more  ardent 
efforts  of  the  ecclesiastical,  in  checking  the  growing  evil. 
Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  scandalized  by  the  prevalence  of 
sorcery  in  Lombardy,  set  the  Dominicans  upon  the  work 
of  its  extermination,  and  such  was  their  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  congenial  employment,  that,  for  some  dozen  or  nf- 
teen  years,  they  sent  to  the  gibbet  about  a  thousand  per- 
sons annually,  in  the  district  of  Como  alone.  In  Spain, 
witches  shared  with  heretics  and  Jews  in  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Holy  Othce.  Thirty  women  were  burned  in 
Calahorra  in  ITjO?.  A  few  years  later  the  prisons  of  Na- 
varre were  fille<l  v.  itii  women  charged  with  sorcery,  and 
at  Rstella  one  liundrcd  and  fifty  received  each  two  bun- 
dled stripes  on  their  bare  shoulders.    At  the  same  time 
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many  were  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition^  in  Saragossa. 
Savoy  was  regarded  as  a  great  hot-bed  of  sorcery,  and 
in  the  town  of  Valery  alone,  within  a  single  year,  eighty 
persons  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  Switzerland, 
whole  villages  are  said  to  have  been  depopulated.  In 
Langiif  f!nr,  four  hundred  were  sent  to  the  stake  in  the 
year  1577,  nearly  all  of  whom,  says  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Gregoire  of  Totilonse,  bore  the  fnark  of 
the  Devil.  In  Lorraine,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  nine  hiTiidrt d  w  ere  put  to  death  within  a  short 
period.  Durini^  the  next  two  centuries  this  jiarticular 
form  of  the  frenzy  appears  to  have  been  less  common,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  was  less  nuiieed,  but  the  multitudes 
that  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Trembhui's  of  Cevennes 
and  the  Convulsionnaires  of  St  Medard  show  that  the 
evil  had  only  changed  its  form.  Its  traces  may  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  religious  movements  of  a  later  day,  and 
we  are  not  ^uite  sure  that  the  world  has  seen  the  last  of 
it,  even  in  its  most  striking  forms.  Dr.  Smith's  paper 
makes  ns  acquainted  with  one  of  these  epidemics  which 
broke  out  in  1841,  in  the  province  of  lonkdping  in  Swe- 
den, and  soon  numbered  its  victims  by  thousands. 

Religion,  instead  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  man  in  these 
terrific  emergencies  with  tfie  light  of  a  pnre  and  rational 
faitli,  became  his  most  iniplacable  foe,  and  inontal  phi- 
losopliy  could  find  nothing,  either  in  the  speculations  of 
Plato  or  the  refinements  of  the  schoolmen,  that  would 
furnish  a  solution  of  the  fearful  enigma.  The  saddest 
fact  in  these  extraordinary  movements  is  the  ready  min- 
istry ever  offered  by  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  time  in 
fostering  the  superstition  of  the  rade  and  vulgar  masses. 
During  the  long  period  which  witnessed  these  moral 
commotions,  not  a  single  commanding  voice  was  heard 
to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  credulity  and  craelty  which  uni* 
versally  ])rcvailed.  Learned  judges  like  Sir  ^tthew 
Hale,  physicians  as  shrewd  as  Ambrose  Pard,  monarchs, 
popes,  and  theologians  of  every  description,  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  authority  to  the  prevalent  belief  in 
witchcraft.  Such  anomalous  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  opinion  aiKl  ruh  s  of  conduct  can  nevrr 
lose  their  interest  with  reiiecting  minds,  and  therefore 
we  venture  to  extract  a  page  or  two  from  tliis  dark  chap* 
ter  in  the  history  of  society. 
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Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  an  ahiiost  invaria- 
\Ae  feature  of  the  moral  epidemics  in  question  was  the 
idea  of  diabolical  agency.  It  was  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  those  times,  that  the  Devil 
had  a  hand  in  whatever  mischief  was  enacted,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  also  was  never  wanting.  The 
eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  was  cognizant  of  his  presence, 
and  in  an  age  when  roles  of  evidence  were  unknown, 
the  testimony  of  one  person  was  as  good  as  another's^ 
We  now  talk,  iiulrrd,  of  witchcraft  as  a  melancholy  de- 
lusion, but  before  it  can  yi^'M  its  a|)])roj)riate  lessons  as 
pnr^  ot  the  moral  history  oi  the  race,  we  mujst  hnve  Tnorc 
philosophical  ideas  than  have  u:^ually  prevailed  k -[)eet- 
ing  its  curious  phenomena  \  - — the  reappearance  of  (  rrtaiii 
notions  and  practices,  at  distant  intervals  and  among 
remote  people ;  that  enthruiment  of  the  senses  that 
changed  the  creations  of  the  imagination  into  stern  real- 
ities ;  that  reckless,  joyful  relittquishment  of  divine  aid 
and  human  sympathy;  and  especially,  the  wild-fire  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  delusion  spread  firom  one  to 
another,  until  whole  districts  submitted  to  its  sway. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  perhaps,  for  explaining  all 
the  laws  that  governed  this  and  other  similar  epidemics, 
but  the  progress  of  scientiEc  and  religious  knowledge 
has  given  us  some  advantage  in  this  respect  over  those 
who  per^onrilly  witnessed  its  etl^et??. 

It  would  be  dillieult  to  fmd  the  pi  riod  since  tiie  Cliris- 
tian  era,  when  men  have  not  believed  that  the  Des'il  is 
permitted  to  hold  direct  communication  with  certain  in- 
tlividuals,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  instni- 
mentii  of  his  will  anci  pleasure.  There  i:*  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  narratives  of  these  persons  respecting 
their  intercourse  with  demoniac  spirits,  and  the  nature 
of  the  malign  influences  they  were  enabled  to  exert  In 
one  way  or  another  they  were  induced  to  attend  the 
Sabbalhy  as  it  was  called,  or  nocturnal  assembly  of 
witches  and  evil  spirits,  at  which  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Devil,  and  were  initiated  into  the  vari- 
ous means  and  appliances  for  honoring  their  master  and 
working  evil  to  men.  To  this  meeting,  held  in  some  ob- 
scure place,  tliey  rode  throuL'h  the  air,  on  a  buck,  or  a 
horse,  or  evm  a  broomstick,  their  visible  form  or  etHgies 
beiug  left  behiud.    The  presiding  spirit  of  these  assem- 
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blages  waa  the  Arcbenemy  himself,  who  was  generally 
lepresented  as  having  the  form  of  a  large  buck  with  the 
visage  of  a  man,  having  three  or  four  horns  on  his  head, 
a  long  tali,  huge  claws  on  his  feet,  and  a  very  ugly  face. 
The  first  exercise  of  the  Sabbatic  was  to  ascertain  if  all 
the  company  had  the  txne*I>evii'8  marls,  which  was  some 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  mole,  or  wart,  that  a  morbid 
iriiniji nation  transformed  into  figures  of  a  hare,  toad,  bat, 
or  owl.  They  X\w^^  yang,  and  pnid  their  obi-isruice  to 
the  Devi! :  the  children  were  baptized  into  the  infernal 
faith;  fea-iinL;  began,  and  all  manner  of  abominnble  or- 
gies succeeded.  Here,  too,  eharnis  and  incantations 
were  prepared  for  working  evil,  mntnal  encouragement 
and  instruction  were  given,  and  iiiiaily  a  cock  crowed, 
and  the  assembly  dispersed.  These  were  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  Sabbiihf  and  generally  appeared  in  de- 
scriptions of  this  horrible  meeting. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  demoniac  influence  was 
exerted  embraced  almost  every  form  of  mischief,  physi- 
cal and  moral.  It  blasted  the  crops,  poisoned  the  cattle, 
and  scattered  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  bouse  and  bam. 
It  raised  storms  and  tempests,  ingulfed  the  reeling  ship, 
and  brought  to  naught  the  labors  of  man.  Especially 
was  it  ii«ed  to  produce  a  state  of  Ijodily  and  mental  tor- 
ment in  Its  victims, — ^  racking  pains,  ulcers,  convulsions, 
disquiet,  blasj^hemy,  and  despair.  Sometimes  tiie  inju- 
ries inflicted  by  its  possessors  were  more  definite  and 
tangible.  They  disinterred  the  bodies  of  nilauis,  and 
feasted  upon  their  flesh,  or  converted  it  by  a  series  of 
concoctions  into  a  powerful  unguent  In  some  cases 
thev  assumed  the  form  of  a  wolf,  or  other  wild  beast, 
and  in  that  guise  attaclced  and  devoured  children*  In 
others,  they  were  contented  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  worship  of  the  Devil. 

The  efiects  of  the  demoniac  possession,  as  that  state 
was  called,  in  which  a  person  was  under  the  special  and 
immediate  influence  of  evil  spirits  or  witches,  assumed 
the  form  of  every  variety  of  suffering.  The  possessed 
were  precipitated  into  wells  and  pits ;  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  and,  by  force  of  violent  convulsions,  n)iled  into 
a  ball,  bent  into  a  bow,  or  raised  up  in  tlie  air  without 
any  visible  means.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with 
bruises  and  other  marks  of  injury,  and  racked  with  every 
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form  of  local  paio.  Superhuman  efforts  of  strength 
were  common,  and  the  toughest  cords  were  snapped 
asunder  in  their  hands,  and  strong  men  were  thrown 
down  by  the  struggles  of  a  delicate  woman.  Their  dift* 
course  was  filled  with  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  and  ao 
cnsations  against  certain  persons  as  the  authors  of  their 
torments.  The  approach  of  those  persons  was  invaria- 
bly indicated  by  an  aggravation  of  tho??o  tormqnts,  and 
l>v  fresh  paroxyt^ms  of  agitation.  Despair  of  the  future 
and  horrible  suggestions  crowded  upon  their  minds,  and, 
in  connection  with  fasts  and  vigils,  so  consumed  the  en- 
ergies and  peace  of  the  wretched  sutrerers,  as  to  render 
death  a  defiiral)le  relief. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  epidt-mics,  however,  was 
distinguished  by  some  feature  peculiar  to  itself.  In  one, 
the  possessed  were  constrained  to  dimb  the  trees,  and 
perambulate  upon  the  house*tops.  In  another,  they  felt 
impelled  to  bark  and  howl  lilce  clogs ;  and  in  another,  to 
mew  like  cats. 

The  possessed  usually  indicated  the  persons  whoih 
they  regarded,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses, 
as  the  authors  of  their  sufferings.  Generally,  the  ao 
cused,  sooner  or  later,  admitted  the  charge  to  the  fiTlIest 
extent,  ntid  described  !)is  communications  "with  Satan 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  delight,  no  expression  of 
record  escaping  from  his  lips,  even  at  the  gallows.  It  is 
reiiijirkable,  indeed,  how  seldom  the  proof  derived  from 
confession  was  wanting.  Even  they  who  mo^i  strongly 
protested  their  innocence  at  first,  and  were,  unquestion- 
ably, the  victims  of  private  hostility,  finally  acknowl- 
edged their  crime,  and  gloated  over  its  disgusting  details. 
In  New  England  alone  did  they  who  were  exeented  to 
the  last  refuse  to  confess,  and  such  was  the  constancy  of 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  who  suffered  death. 

Unquestionably,  among  the  most  efficient  elements  in 
the  production  of  these  affections  were  often  popular 
error,  credulity,  and  imposture,  but  neither  any  one,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  will  explain  satisfactorily  all  their 
phenomena.  M.  Calmeil  sees  in  them  all  the  presence 
of  insanity  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  very  happily  sup- 
ports his  theory,  by  showing  their  analogy  to  other  af- 
fections unquestionably  mental.  In  some  of  tliem,  at 
least,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  insanity  in  the  narrow- 
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est  acceptation  of  the  term.  A  person  who  believes  that, 
by  the  use  of  a  certain  ointment,  he  has  transformed 
himself  into  a  wolf,  and  thus  preyed  upon  children,  is 
obvioasly  insane;  and  however  etrange  it  may  seem 
now,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  pecuUar  circamstanees 
of  any  particular  instance,  in  order  to  understand  why 
the  disease  should  have  assumed  precisely  this  form. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lycavi' 
ihropy^  as  this  affection  is  called,  prevailed  in  the  disti  ict 
of  Saint  Claude  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  seat  of  an 
abbey  since  the  fifth  re n fury.  The  people  of  this  region, 
whose  wretched  condition  excited  the  synipatliies  of  Vol- 
taire at  a  subsequent  period,  had  always  been,  both  in 
person  and  property,  the  seris  of  the  monks  who  bowed 
them  to  the  earth  with  their  burdens.  Physically,  moral- 
ly, and  intelloctualiy,  their  contluiou  was  the  lowest 
point  ojf  degradation.  Sabsisting  on  a  meagre,  insuffi- 
cient diet,  sednded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  other  districts,  and  possessing  no  ideas  not  immrai- 
ately  connected  with  their  pursuits  but  such  as  were 
tinctured  with  the  grossest  superstition,  they  presented 
many  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  and  but  few  that 
were  many  removes  from  the  one  or  the  other.  It  cer^ 
tainly  is  not  surprising  tliat  insanity  was  a  common  dis- 
ease among  such  people;  nor,  when  nn  individual  be- 
came insane,  is  it  snrpri-^ing  that  tin-  inind,  in  its  wander- 
ings, ran  upon  those  ideas  which  had  most  strongly  im- 
pressed it  while  sane.  They  slmred  with  the  learned  a 
belief  in  the  j)o\ver  of  Sat«n  over  ruurtals,  while  tliey 
listened  wuh  a  kind  of  credulity  exclusively  their  own 
to  tales  of  diablerie  and  witchcraft,  which  divided  the  at- 
tention of  their  leisure  moments  with  the  rites  and  prac- 
tices of  religion.  It  was  veiy  natural,  therefore,  that, 
when  the  brain  was  excited  to  a  morbid  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, the  predominant  ideas  should  have  been  of  this 
character,  lot  they  could  not  very  well  have  been  any 
thing  else.  Insanity  made  it  an  easy  step  from  a  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  lycanthropy  to  the  conviction  that 
one  is  himself  transformed  into  a  wolf.  It  was  but  con- 
verting the  subjeetivc  )!ito  tlio  objective,  —  a  phenomenon 
that  is  seldom  entirely  absent  in  mental  disease.  The 
whole  story  of  these  persons  —  of  tiieir  taking  the  form 
of  beasts,  of  going  on  all  lours,  and  seizing  and  preying 
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upon  children  —  is  a  tissue  of  delusions,  and  it  was  bat 

an  additional  delusion  to  believe,  ns  many  of  them  did, 
that  they  had  interviews  with  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
buck,  who  provided  them  with  means  for  exerting  their 
brutal  power.  We  have  nlluded  ])articularly  to  this  form 
of  mental  disease,  merely  because  it  furnishes,  we  appre- 
hend, an  apt  illustration  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
much  of  the  insanity  of  tiiose  times.  In  the  phenomena 
of  some  other  forms  of  demonomania,  the  presence  of 
insanity  is  no  less  obvious.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that, 
by  thousands  and  hnndreds  of  thousands)  it  was  believed 
that  they  bad  actually  engaged  in  the  mysterleB  of  the 
witch  SabbeUL  This  beliertbey  avowed  to  the  very 
last,  and  neither  the  stalce  nor  the  gibbet  could  induce 
them  to  deny  it  This,  of  comae,  is  unequivocal  in- 
sanity, 

Possessianf  too,  exhibits  many  symptoms  of  insanity, 
wliich,  misunderstood  as  they  once  were,  are  quite  intel- 
ligible to  the  modern  observer.  After  making  all  reason- 
al)le  allowance  for  deception  and  imjiosture,  as  well  as 
for  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ncrvou«  system  to 
be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  insanity,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  gave  rise  to  many  of  its  phcnunit  iia. 
Under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  idea  that  any 
one  could  be  completely  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
superior  spirit  constantly  prompting  him  to  evil,  might 
be  merely  an  error  of  opinion ;  but  to  see  this  spirit 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  form  and  color,  to  hear  his 
voice  actually  sounding  aloud,  to  feel  the  touch  of  hb 
fingers,  and  shudder  with  convulsive  agitations  at  his  ap- 
proach,—  what  is  this  but  hallucination  or  delusion  of 
the  baldest  kind?  The  witches  of  Bnrbie  in  Germany, 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  lifternth  century,  who  confessed 
that  at  their  nocturnal  assemblies  they  destroyed  an  in- 
fant and  lea-ted  on  its  llesh,  and  who  sealed  this  confes- 
sion with  their  blood,  believed  in  a  fact  wlucii  was  not 
pretended  to  be  proved,  easy  as  it  was  of  proof.  The 
pretended  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters,  in  the  district  of 
Vaud,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  filled  the  country  with  terror,  and  perished  at  the 
stake  by  scores,  lived  and  died  in  the  belief,  which  could 
be  no  other  than  thiS  offspring  of  insanity,  that  they  ren- 
dered formal  homage  to  Satan,  and  implored  his  assist* 
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ance  and  protection ;  that,  in  the  praetioe  of  their  rites, 
they  made  an  unguent  by  boiling  down  a  new-bom  in- 
fant; and  that  by  the  use  of  this  unguent  they  could 
move  from  place  to  place  by  invisible  means.    Were  we 

writin<^  a  mcdicnl  trefiti<f\  \vc  should  extend  our  illustra- 
tion- n(  this  point,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pres- 
ent piirj)ose. 

Karnest  as  M.  Calmeil  is  to  establish  his  thoory,  that 
these  epidemics  are  a  form  of  iii?anity,  he  does  not  an- 
ticipate the  objections  that,  with  stmic  j)kiusibility,  might 
be  offered  against  it.  We  shall  endeavor  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  some  measure,  because  the  dbcussion 
will  furnish  additional  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory.  The  laws  of  nature,  it  is  said,  do  not  diange ; 
phrenitis,  pneumonia,  gastritis,  &&,  present  the  same 
characteristics  now,  that  they  did  to  Hippocrates;  con- 
sequently,  since  diseases  do  not  change  their  character 
with  time,  and  we  sec  no  such  insanity  now,  we  arc 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  phenomena  in  question  had 
not  a  physical  and  pathological  origin.  The  general  prin- 
ciple here  expressed  is  uiKlnnhtedly  true,  but  an  impor- 
tant fact  is  overlooked.  Although  insanity  is  a  disease, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  cerebral  organism,  yet  its  mental  manifesta- 
tions must  vary,  not  only  with  the  mental  circumstances 
of  the  individual,  but  also  with  the  prevailing  currents 
of  opinion  and  feeling  in  society,  and  the  character  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  times.  Were  it 
possible  to  have  before  us  the  Case-books''  of  an  insane 
iiospital  for  the  last  four  centuries,  we  should  be  able  to 
trace,  as  strongly  marked  as  on  the  page  of  history,  those 
great  social  movements  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  have 
agitated  the  race.  Insanity  is  not  another  name  for  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  It  presents  the  night-side  of  the  mind, 
so  to  speak,  yet  to  the  practised  oh'^erver  it  reflects,  with 
mor(  or  less  clearness,  the  moral  and  social  peculiarities 
of  the  country  and  the  times.  For  instance,  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  under  the  Empire,  the  police  of 
]''i  ;uu  ('  \v;is  made  an  engine  of  despotism  more  ellicient 
than  the  world  ever  witnessed  before.  No  one  was  too 
high  or  too  humble  to  be  beyond  its  reach,  and  the  stout- 
est heart  might  quail  before  the  thought  of  its  all-pervad« 
ing,  invisible,  resistless  power.   Accordingly,  during  this 
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period,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  lunatic 
hoepitals  of  Paris  exhibited  their  alienation  in  excessive 
and  gronndless  fears  of  the  police,  bat  scarcely  an  instance 
of  rdigious  delusion  could  be  found  in  those  vast  estab- 
lishments, for  alas!  religion  had  disappeared  from  France^ 
In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  where  religious  ex» 
hortation<  furnish  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  pabolnm- 
of  thought  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  mind:*,  a  con- 
virtio!!  (if  spiritual  ruin,  connected,  pi  rhnps,  with  the 
idea  of  liavinL,'  Mimed  away  the  day  ut  grace,  or  com« 
mitted  the  unpardonable  olfenco,  is  now,  und  always 
has  been,  a  common  trait  of  insauity.  In  like  manner, 
Millerism,  Mesmerism,  Antimasunry,  gold-bunting,  Abo- 
litionism, have  each  left,  in  the  records  of  our  iuiiatic 
hospitals,  enduring  memorials. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  accounting  for  the  former  prevalence  of  demoniacal 
insanity,  and  its  disappearance  at  the  present  time.  The 
doctrine  of  Satanic  agency  in  the  affairs  of  men,  though 
far  from  being  regarded  now,  even  by  the  learned,  as  an 
exploded  error,  is  not  very  heartily  embraced  by  any,  and 
excites  but  little  practical  interest.  la  the  more  intelli- 
gent parts  of  Christendom,  people  have  ceased  to  be 
irightened  by  those  terrific  imar^es  of  the  Devil,  which 
were  once  lhoni;!it  nece::'siiry  to  deter  the  children  of 
men  from  wandentig  in  the  paths  of  sin.  TTence  it  hap- 
pens, that,  in  our  e.stabli;^hments  for  tlie  insane,  nothing 
is  more  rare  than  a  patient  whose  predominant  ideas  are 
of  a  dt  iiioniacal  character.  In  flu  loarteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  doctrine  ia 
question  was  a  matter  of  active,  thorough,  and  unhesi- 
tating beliet  By  the  Church  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
its  strongest  pillars,  and  the  people  found  in  it  abundant 
materials  for  gratifying  that  love  of  the  strange  and  the 
marvellous  which  always  accompanies  a  deficient  mental 
culture.  Indeed,  there  was  little  else  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  daily  avocations  to  kindle  the  fancy,  Of 
excite  any  activity  of  thought.  In  insulated  districts  es- 
pecially, communities  had  bat  little  intercourse  or  inter- 
change of  thoughts  with  one  another;  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  were  beyond  their  reach,  and  their 
only  intellectual  exercise  was  to  listen  to  the  exiiorta- 
tious  of  the  priests,  which  were  &lied  with  appeals  to  the 
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lower  sentiments  of  our  nature.  The  fear  of  tiir  T>pvil 
was  one  of  them,  and  for  ages  it  was  a  potent  in  tru- 
ment  for  accomplishing  their  ends.  He  was  rcprt  united 
as  virtually  sliariiig  with  God  the  direction  of  sublunary 
affairs,  even  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  God*s  intelligent 
ofispring;  ever  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  infirmity,  as  well  as  the  gravest  sin,  in  order  to 
eflect  the  rain  of  the  weak  and  erring  mortal.  In  soH* 
tary  paths,  secluded  woods,  and  deserted  habitations, 
their  fears  conjured  up  his  image  in  bodily  shape,  and 
^hat  the  visual  organ  failed  to  perceive  was  clearly 
visible  to  the  keener  conceptions  of  the  inward  senses. 
At  the  domestic  fireside  and  in  the  social  reunion,  the 
mana'nvrf's  of  the  Devil  and  his  associates  were  :i  prom- 
inent topic  of  discourse,  which  sunk  into  the  minds  of 
the  young,  seldom  to  be  eradicated  by  the  judgments  of 
riper  years.  In  the  church  and  in  the  graveyard,  in  the 
field  and  the  forest,  in  the  house  and  the  barn,  the  sym- 
bols of  his  power  or  presence  met  them  at  every  turn, 
and  called  up  a  tzain  of  associations,  grave  or  gay,  hor- 
rible or  ludicrous*  In  the  dim  twilij^ht,  in  the  silent 
night-watches,  in  the  dreams  of  the  fevered  brain,  did 
the  mysterious  presence  assume,  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness, the  form  and  lineaments  of  some  earthly  type. 
Under  such  tuition,  through  a  course  of  many  genera- 
tions, the  mind  was  prepared  for  those  exhibitions  of  in- 
sanity, which  to  us,  under  a  very  different  training,  are  so 
strange  and  nn Intel iigiblc. 

The  proofs  of  insanity  are  no  less  striking  in  those 
extraordinary  maniiestations  of  the  religious  scntinicnt 
unconnected  with  demoniacal  notions,  which  prevailed 
epidtiiiically  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  predominant  ideas  were 
very  different,  certainly,  firom  those  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, iu  being  far  less  foreign  and  repubive  to  our  better 
nature,  but  their  pathological  origin  is  too  manifest  to 
be  easily  overlooked.  The  peculiarities  of  the  times  suf- 
ficiently account  for  tbr  change  of  type,  to  use  a  medical 
phrase,  which  the  aiTection  assumed.  The  religious  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  not 
only  turned  the  attention  of  men  into  new  channels  of 
inquiry,  but  greatly  enlarged  their  field  of  vision,  and 
filled  it  with  objects  and  aspects  never  contemplated  be- 
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fore*    The  rale  of  the  Church,  for  long  ages  as  inflexible 
as  the  laws  of  natare,  gave  way,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
rale  of  private  judgment   The  right  thus  suddenly  ac- 
quired was  exercised  with  none  of  that  philosophical 
caution  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  guides  the 
speculations  of  the  least  phi  loeopbical  minds.  Men  rushed 
to  its  enjoyment  with  a  reckless  ardor,  that  disregarded 
the  rules  of  logic,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  of  a  rational 
faith.    The  Bible,  which  had  been  a  sealed  book,  was 
opened  to  all,  but  its  contents  were  imbibed  without  any 
principle  of  discrimination,  and  consequently  the  aliment 
thus  otTered  to  the  religious  atiections  was  not  of  the 
heah  hiest  kind.  People  were  not  in  the  humor  to  trouble 
themselves  with  principles  of  exegesis,  or  to  consider  very 
closely  the  relative  adaptedness  of  different  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  the  varying  conditions  of  mankind.  The 
Scriptures  were  searched,  not  for  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
the  steady  improvement  of  the  heart  and  life,  but  for 
new  and  extraordinary  views  of  duty,  and  summary 
methods  of  vindicating  the  wa^s  of  God  to  man.  They 
were  prized,  not  as  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  weary 
and  broken  spirit,  but  as  an  armory  furnished  with  weap- 
ons of  spiritual  warfare.    To  the  ]>eople  of  those  days, 
the  JSerinon  on  the  Mount  had  less  attractions  than  the 
abstrusities  of  St  Paul.    Hence,  there  arose  a  host  of 
contending  sects,  with  their  usual  train  of  doctrines  and 
controv  ersies.    The  themes  on  whicii  ihey  delighted  to 
medilate  and  dispute  were  not  unworthy  of  angels,  it  is 
true,  but  to  the  limited  capacities  of  man,  they  could 
only  foster  that  religious  zeal  which  is  the  prolific  parent 
of  fanaticism.   Between  fanaticism  and  monomania  the 
step  is  easy,  and  when  taken,  the  mind  wandered,  not  on 
the  Devil  and  the  torments  he  inflicted,  but  on  the  mys- 
teries of  revelation  that  had  been  hid  from  ages,  on  the 
divine  gifts  promised  to  the  saints,  on  foreknowledge  of 
the  future,  and  special  revelations  vouchsafed  from  on 
high.    Muncer,  the  Anabaptist,  believed  that  God  re- 
vealed to  him  bis  will,  and  commanded  him  to  purge  the 
Church.    Hutter,  another  of  the  sect,  boasted  of  holding 
personal  communication  with  God,  and  always  began 
his  exhortations  With  a  "Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord; 
behold  wliai  the  Eternal  declares."    A  voung  girl  cried 
aloud  ia  the  streets  of  Appenzel,    1  am  the  Christ,  the 
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trae  Messiah,  the  desited  of  nations."  Of  a  similar  cbaiv 
acter  were  the  extravagances  of  the  French  camisards, 
who,  when  filled,  as  they  imagined,  with  the  Divine  affla- 
tus, saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  hosts  of  angels  stand- 
ing hefore  the  throne  of  God,  and  heard  their  songs  of 
praise  and  glory. 

Demoniacal  possession,  however,  did  not  nt  this  prriod 
cease  to  ebaractcrize  religious  epidemics,  for  the  doctrine 
of  Satanic  agency  had  not  ceased  to  be  an  active  element 
in  the  popular  belief.  It  certainly  had  become  less  fre- 
quent, because  in  Protestant  communities  its  dominion 
over  the  mind  was  shared  by  worthier  sentiments,  and 
its  legitimate  influence  was  counteracted  by  a  higher  cul- 
ture and  a  purer  faith.  But  the  time  had  not  arrived 
when  snch  a  notion  could  be  held  merely  as  a  passive 
speculation.  Occasions  would  happen,  when,  favored 
by  the  temper  of  the  individual,  the  zeal  of  sect,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  times,  it  woxdd  not  be  held  in  check, 
but  assumed  an  ascendency  over  every  other  article  of 
faith,  degrading  the  intelligent  and  aspiring  Puritan  of 
New  England  to  the  same  level  with  the  benighted  and 
besotted  Catholic  peasant  of  Europe.  Regarded  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tiiat  adinittrii  of  no  question,  it  nerved 
the  arm  of  the  religious  relormers  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  who  felt  that  in  their  conflicts  with  sin  and 
worldly  allurements  Ihey  had  to  deal  with  unearthly  foes, 
whose  existence  was  no  less  real  to  them  than  it  had 
been  to  the  believers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  To  Luther,  the  idea  that  the  Devil  was  fight- 
ing against  him  in  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries  was  not 
a  speculation,  a  conjecture ;  he  saw  him  with  the  bodily 
eye,  and  drove  him  from  his  presence  with  carnal  weap- 
ons. With  a  convi(  tioti  stronger  than  any  sense  could 
supply,  Wesley  believed  that,  even  in  his  most  sacred 
ministries,  the  Devil  was  ever  at  his  side,  to  perpkx,  to 
annoy,  and  confound  him.  Seward,  the  companion  of 
Whitefield,  says,  "  Satan  is  generally  so  busy  with  me  in 
prayer,  that  my  time  is  chiefly  spent  in  keeping  him  off, 
so  that  I  am  often  three  hours  about  tho«e  interee^ssions 
which  might  othfrwisc  be  offered  in  one  sixth  of  that 
space."*    To  tiie  keen  intellect  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 

*  Joonial  of  a  Voyage  from  8OTMia«b  to  Phihdelphia. 
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the  main  difficulty  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  appeared 
to  be  the  special  and  persevering  agency  of  the  Devil. 
On  tlie  occasiun  of  one  of  those  awakenings  in  which 
he  was  perr-onally  concerned,  he  declares,  that  "  Satan 
raged  dreadfully  at  Northampton.^ 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  epidemical  char- 
acter of  the^e  cl I. -orders  disproved  our  theory  of  their 
pathological  origin,  for  the  reason  that  no  form  of  in- 
sanity  is  observed  to  prevail  epld«aucaUy  now.  This 
fact,  if  strictly  tme,  would  scarcelr  weaken  tlie  pioo& 
we  possess,  that  it  has  so  prevailed,  and  that  too  with- 
out our  supposing  any  change  in  the  laws  of  disease^ 
Of  course,  nobcNiy  imagines  that  insanity  under  any  form 
can  be  propagated,  like  ordinary  epidemic  diseases,  either 
by  some  pecoliar  condition  of  the  eoil  or  atmosphere,  or 
by  emanations  from  those  who  are  laboring  under  the 
disease.  If  propagated  epiflemieally,  it  must  have  been 
by  means  of  a  power  verv'  dilierent  from  these,  —  special 
in  its  character  and  clearly  adequate  to  produce  tliis  re- 
markable result  This  is  no  crotchet  of  ours.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  power  has  always  been  recognized, 
although  its  naiufc  has  never  been  verv  clearly  under- 
stood, and  its  effects  have  been  but  imperfectly  appre* 
dated.  The  fathers  of  the  healing  art  were  satisfied 
with  calling  it  sympathy^  and  the  modems  have  accepted 
the  name,  withoat  attaching  to  it  a  more  ptedse  or  com- 
prehensive signification.  It  n mains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  respecting  the  origin 
and  progress  of  disease,  and  especially  of  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  will  not  enable  us,  if  we  please  to 
use  it,  to  form  more  precise  notions  in  regard  to  the 
limits  of  its  operation,  and  the  particular  condition^  un- 
der which  it  is  exercised.  To  show  its  agency  in  tlicse 
disorders,  the  }>roprr  ^^ourse  would  be,  by  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  tht  unknown,  to  trace  the  analogies  that 
connect  the  ob:M  ur e  and  doubtful  with  the  clear  and 
settled.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  cases  with  which 
it  has  no  connection,  as  well  as  others  in  which  Its  pres- 
ence mav  be  witnessed  by  the  dullest  observer.  No  one 
would  think  of  looking  for  it  in  a  tertian  fever  or  an 
abscess  of  the  liver,  and  no  one  would  oveilook  it  some- 
times in  the  spreaid  of  hysteria  and  its  cognate  affeo- 
tiona   Indeed,  the  proposition  broadly  statni,  that  ner- 
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Tons  disorders  are  sometimes  propagated  by  sympathy, 
or  imitation,  meets  with  universal  assent.  The  difficulty 
is  in  regard  to  ite^  application  to  particular  cases,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  imperiect  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  cs^peeially  of  prejudicci*  in  favor 
of  preconceived  opinions  and  fancies.  As  just  intimated, 
correct  views  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  only  by 
collaling  a  considerable  number  of  instances  illustrating 
different  phases  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  and  thus 
demonstrating  to  every  candid  mind  the  bond  of  affinity 
that  unites  them  together.  We  have  no  intention  of 
pursuing  the  inquiry  here.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do 
more  than  adduce  a  few  facts,  not  so  much  to  establish 
any  particular  point,  as  to  indicate  the  course  which  such 
an  inquiry  should  take. 

The  simplest,  but  not  the  least  remarkable,  form  of 
the  power  or  law  in  question  is  that  which  affects  single 
individuals^,  brettking  dowri  all  the  harriers  erected  by 
purity  of  character,  intellectual  allain incuts,  and  a  dis- 
ciplined judgment.  The  liability  of  the  priests  who 
were  engaged  in  exorcising  the  possessed  to  become  af- 
fected themselves,  was  well  recognized  in  France,  and 
they  entered  upon  their  professional  duty  with  a  strong 
conviction  of  their  danger.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  at  Loudon 
became  the  scene  of  demoniacal  possession  on  a  large 
scale.  As  most  of  them  belonged  to  noble  families^ 
and  were  highly  cultivated  and  accomplished,  they  le- 
ceived  the  unstinted  attentions  of  the  clergy,  many  of 
whoia  were  sent  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  ren- 
der all  possible  aid,  and  endeavor,  by  means  of  all  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare,  to  expel  the  demons  from 
the  jjersons  and  precincts  of  the  alilicted  sisterhood. 
Three  of  these  exorcising  priests.  Fathers  Lactantius, 
Surin,  and  Tranquil,  became  possessed  by  the  very  de- 
mons they  tried  to  cast  out,  the  first  and  the  last  dying 
raving  maniacs,  while  the  other,  after  several  paroxysms, 
finally  recovered.  The  fiends,  which  leH  Father  Tranquil 
in  his  last  moments,  passed  directly  into  Father  Lucasi 
who  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  priest  Among 
those  who  were  accused  by  these  nuns  of  contributing 
to  their  sufferings  by  demoniacal  means  was  Urban 
Chrandier,  a  priest  in  the  village  of  London,  distinguished 
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by  bis  mental  accomplishmt  nt8,by  tbe  grace  of  his  man* 
ners  and  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  by  some  pas- 
sages of  gallantry,  somewhat  at  variance  with  modem 
ideas  of  priestly  propriety.  For  several  months  their  ae- 
on sut  ions  werf  jicarrrly  herdrd,  hnt  they  were  artfully 
direc  ted  fr<)!ii  the  first  by  thosf  who  had  i^oo(\  ronson  to 
hate  iiiiri  ;  and  \v}\cn  ready  to  fail,  they  contrived  lo  se- 
cure the  all  pijwerlul  aid  of  Cardinal  Riehelien,  of  whom 
Grandier  had  made  a  mortal  enemy  means  of  some 
satirical  verses.  Ecclesiastical  suspicion  was  finally 
aroused,  aiid  judicial  proceedings  were  ordered,  but  at  a 
time  when  oonrts  were  creatures  of  the  Church  or  state, 
the  lesnlt  could  be  easily  foreseen*  Neither  his  sacved 
ofBce,  nor  his  prominent  position  in  society,  nor  all  the 
graces  of  his  mind  or  person,  could  save  him  from  the 
stake ;  and  we  almost  forget  his  vices  in  view  of  the 
propriety  and  steadiness  which  he  displayed  through 
every  scene  of  his  persecution,  the  calm  but  resolute  as- 
sertion of  his  innocence,  and  especially  of  the  heroic  — 
we  had  almost  srdd  Christian  —  firmness  with  which  he 
encountered  th<  final  torture.  The  sequel  of  this  remark- 
able history  strongly  illustrates  the  pathological  law  we 
are  consider! npf.  Father  Lactantius  above  mentioned, 
who  took  an  active  part  iu  the  prosecution  of  Grandier, 
died  iliii  ty  days  after  his  victim.  Mannouri,  the  surgeon, 
who  testified  that  he  found  the  Devil's  marks  on  the 
body  of  Grandier,  saw  the  ghost  of  the  defunct  priest 
constantly  near  him,  untii  at  last  the  perception  became 
so  vivid,  that  on  one  occasion  he  dropped  to  the  ground 
in  the  excess  of  his  terror,  and  died  shortly  after  with 
the  dreadful  image  before  him.  Chauvet,  a  civil  officer 
who  bore  some  part  in  the  trial,  but  was  no  believer  in 
Grandier's  guiit^  was  accused  by  one  of  the  possessed, 
and  in  consequence  fell  into  a  state  of  intense  melan« 
choly,  from  wliich  he  never  recovered. 

In  cases  like  these,  we  may  have  no  diiiiculty  in  per- 
ceiving the  successive  steps  wliieh  led  to  the  final  result. 
The  priestly  adversaries  of  the  Enemy  entered  upon  the 
coiillict  vividly  impressed  with  its  difficulties  aiul  dan- 
gers. The  honor  of  the  Church  and  their  own  reputa- 
tion were  at  stake,  and  upon  them  it  depended  whether 
th^  powers  of  hell  were  to  achieve  a  signal  triumph  over 
man,  or  be  driven  back,  in  shame  and  confusion,  to  their 
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own  abodes.  One  all-absorbing  idea  occupied  their 
minds,  —  they  found  themselves  in  cloi»e  communica- 
tion with  the  powers  of  darknesH.  With  the  bodily  ear 
they  heard  the  words  of  cnrsing  and  wrath,  uttered  by 
the  mouths  of  the  miserable  suneiers,  and  could  almost 
feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  demon  scorching  their  own 
faces.  The  cries,  convnisions,  and  agitations  of  the 
possessed  were  before  them  during  the  most  of  their 
waking  moments,  and  left  an  impression  that  onlv  be- 
came more  vivid  in  the  hours  of  sleep.  Under  such  un- 
usnal  trials  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  protracted 
for  months  together,  there  arose  a  morbid  irritability  of 
the  brain,  which,  by  successive  stages  of  excitement, 
finally  passed  into  that  pathological  condition  which  is 
manifested  by  hallucinations,  (1(  Jusions,  and  raving  liiania. 
Even  without  these  peculiar  accessory  circumstances, 
the  professional  observer  not  unfrequt  nily  sees  a  similar 
effect  produced  by  the  intimate  association  of  the  sane 
with  the  insane. 

In  that  form  of  demoniacal  possession  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  people  were  simultaneously  affected,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  epidemic  monomanias,  the  operation 
of  the  influence  in  question  is  not  so  intelligible,  perhaps^ 
as  in  that  just  considered.  In  the  latter,  we  see  an  im- 
agination  glowing  with  religious  fervor,  and  heated  by 
strange  and  unusual  impressions,  and  physical  powers 
exhausted  by  prolonged  exercises  of  watching,  lasting, 
and  prayer;  and  in  these  conditions  we  easily  perceive 
suflicient  causes  for  the  reception  of  a  disorder  with 
wiiich  the  individual  is  in  close  proximiiy.  In  the  masses 
affected  by  the  epidemical  form,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
flective powers  arc  too  dull  and  sluggish  to  be  injured  by 
undue  exercise,  and  the  imagination  is  not  readily  kindled 
b^  any  subjective  excitements.  The  agency  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  is  no  less  certain,  although  it  may  operate 
in  a  little  difierent  manner.  We  shall  find  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  essential  elements  are  the  same, » a  new 
strange  and  striking  idea,  with  momentous  bearings 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  a  mind  unfitted  by  . 
liberal  culture  to  penetrate  beneath  the  false  glosses  of  su- 
perstition and  credulity,  painful  anxiety  and  apprehension 
of  consequences,  loss  of  sleep  and  interruption  of  the 
usual  habits  of  regimen,  with  counsel  and  management 
more  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evil  than  to  abate  it 
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To  this  view  of  the  hiibjt  1 1  there  is  an  obvious  objec- 
tion, an  answer  to  which  will  load  us  to  the  most  eflicient 
agent  in  the  production  of  these  epidemics.  The  prop- 
agation of  mental  delaslons  from  one  to  another  is  a 
phenomenon  so  analogous  to  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions in  sound  men,  that  we  find  in  it  nothing  apparentljr 
impossible ;  but  the  propagation  of  physical  disorders 
principally  and  primarily  by  the  medium  of  mental 
agencies,  is  a  doctrine  not  so  readily  assented  to  by  those 
who  are  but  little  versed  in  this  class  of  inquiries.  The 
principle  of  sympathy  has  a  greater  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bodily  disorders  than  is  suspected  by  the  world 
at  large,  or  even  by  most  medical  men.  The  fact  of  such 
an  agency  may  be  asseritrd  to  in  general  terms,  and  its 
presence  may  be  recognized  in  isolated  cases,  winle  they 
fail  to  see  in  it  the  most  efficient  cause  of  those  physical 
commotions  which  characterized  some  of  the  epidemics 
%ve  are  considering.  An  enlightened  and  unprtjudiced 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  movements  can  lead  to 
DO  doubtful  conclusions  on  the  subject  Iiregalar  actions 
of  the  muscular  system,  to  choose  an  instance  as  easily 
understood  as  any,  are  manifested  in  almost  every  epidem- 
ic having  a  mental  origin.  The  muscles  are  but  the  sei^ 
vants  of  the  will,  receiving  its  messages  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  abnormal  mnscnlar  action  should  often  follow  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  will,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Other  patlioiogieal  conditions  may  he 
necessary,  and,  no  doubt,  often  are  present,  to  prodnee  the 
most  strikuig  manifestations  of  the  efi'cct  in  question,  but 
are  not  essential  to  its  simpler  forms.  In  ordinary  in- 
sanity, there  is  often  u  reunnkable  development  of  mus- 
cular power,  but  in  these  epidemics  the  muscular  system 
b  the  seat  of  the  most  disorderly  motions,— contortions, 
spasms,  leaping,  and  rigidity.  When  this  feature  appears 
in  connection  with  the  more  obvious  forms  of  hysteria, 
no  one  misunderstands  its  true  character,  and  it  hardly 
required  the  sagacity  of  a  Boerhaave  to  arrest  the  pro^ 
ress  of  an  hysterical  epidemic  in  a  school  at  Haerlem, 
by  threatening  to  brand  with  a  hot  iron  the  next  one 
who  should  be  attacked.  The  slightest  examination  of 
this  feature,  as  it  is  presented  in  connection  witii  various 
forms  of  mental  epidemics,  will  show  us  that  it  is  always 
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essentially  the  same  thing.  In  the  possession  of  the  nuns 
of  Loudon  and  of  Louviers,  the  muscular  contortions 
were  so  severe,  that  the  body  was  often  bent  backward 
into  a  perfect  circle,  the  head  touching  the  heeL   In  the 

convulsionarics  of  St.  Medard,  this  was  thr  principal 
feature  of  their  alfection,  and  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Paris,  the  Jansenist,  was  oprnrd  a  new  leaf  in  the 
history  of  nervous  a  flections.  For  four  years  the  marble 
that  covered  the  remains  of  the  venerated  deacon  was 
supposed  to  shed  abroad  a  liealing  influence  upon  those 
who  laid  down  upon  its  surface,  wh<'n  at  last  a  person 
in  tliis  position  was  suddenly  attacked  by  convulsions; 
and  from  that  moment,  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
nearly  every  one  of  the  indivitlual:?,  amounting  to  some 
•  thousands,  who  touched  the  marble,  was  afTected  in  a 
similar  way.  The  irregular  action  was  manifested  by  the 
most  wonderful  contortions  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
limbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  limbs  that  had  been 
paralyzed  for  years,  whUe  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
were  quickened,  and  loud  cries  and  other  expressions  of 
pain  indicated  the  violence  of  the  emotions,  l^  arful  and 
painful  as  the  affection  was,  it  was  courted  for  the  sake 
of  the  bodily  or  spiritual  benefit  supposed  to  flow  from 
it,  and  the  cemetery  of  St.  Modard  was  cro\vd<'d  with 
pilLnirns  from  all  directions,  waiting  tlieir  turn  to  lie 
down  njion  the  tomb,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  strange 
coiiiinotion  that  shook  tlieir  frame.  No  one  was  proof 
against  its  iniluence,  whiclj  reached  every  (h^M-rijition  of 
persons,  —  professed  devotees,  sceptics,  idlers,  Jesuits  ; 
the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  children  of  tender 
years. 

The  great  awakenings  produced  by  the  early  Metho* 
dists  were  strongly  marked  by  irregular  action  of  the 
muscular  system.  An  eyewitness  of  one  of  them,  whose 
narrative  is  quoted  by  Wesley,  says :  — 

"Great  numbers  wept  without  any  noise;  others  fell  down 
as  dead  ;  some  sinking  in  silence ;  some  with  extreme  noise  and 
violeat  agitatioa.  I  stood  on  the  pew-seat,  ss  did  a  young  man 
in  the  opposite  pew,  an  able-bodied,  fresh,  beaUhy  countryman : 

but  In  H  moment,  white  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  less,  down 
he  dropped  with  a  violence  inconceivable.  The  adjoining  pews 
seemed  to  shake  \v\[\\  his  fall.  I  heard  afterwards  the  stamping 
of  his  feet,  ready  to  break  the  boards,  as  he  lay  in  strong  coo- 
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vulsiona  at  the  boUom  of  his  pew."  Another  "  fell  backward 
to  the  wall,  then  forward  on  his  knees,  wringing  his  hands,  and 
roaring  like  a  bull.  His  face,  at  first,  turned  quite  red,  then  al« 
most  black.    He  rose  and  ran  against  the  wall  The 

violent  struggling  of  many  has  broken  several  pews  anri  benches. 
Yet  it  is  common  for  people  to  remain  unaffected  rhnre,  and  af- 
terwards to  drop  down  in  tlieir  way  home.    Some  have  been 

found  lying  as  dead  on  the  road  Among  the  children 

who  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  I  saw  a  sturdy  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  roared  above  his  fellows,  and  seemed  in  his 
agony  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a  grown  man.*' 

The  celebrated  awakening  in  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1800,  was  marked  by  the  same  phenomenon 

*'  At  the  Cane  Ridge  Sacrament,"  says  one  account,  "  not  less 

than  one  thousand  persons  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  

Immediately  before  they  become  totally  powerless,  they  are 

seized  whh  a  genera!  tremor.  In  some  instances  their 

bands  snd  feet  become  cold,  and  their  pulse  and  breath,  and  all 

the  symptoms  of  life,  forsake  them  for  nearly  an  hour  

Persons  have  fallen  on  their  way  home  from  public  worship,  and 
sometimes  after  their  arrival.  In  some  cases  they  have  fallen 
when  pur.suing  their  common  business  on  their  farms,  or  when 
they  hud  retired  for  private  devotion." 

It  would  be  nnnerr??nry  to  mnltiply  ri^nmplr?.  These 
stifliciently  establish  the  general  proposition,  that  strong 
mental  emotions,  whether  confined  to  individuals,  or 
spreading  tlirough  a  innltitiide,  are  liable  to  be  accom- 
panied by  irregnhir  action  of  the  tti iiscidar  system.  The 
same  may  also  be  shown  to  he  inic,  in  regard  to  other 
physical  symptoms.  Thus  is  removed  what  we  appre- 
hend to  be  the  main  x>bjcction  to  the  pathological  char* 
acter  of  these  epidemics,  as  well  as  to  onr  theory  of  the 
principle  of  their  propagation.  A  broader  view  of  the 
subject  is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appre- 
datioQ  of  the  agency  of  this  principle  in  directing  the 
course  of  human  affairs.  Its  influence,  under  normal 
circomstances,  has  been  abundantly  recognized :  — 

"  As  bodily  aHeclions  seem  to  be  in  certain  cases  contagious,'** 
says  Dugald  Stewart/*  where  they  are  altogether  unaocompa* 
nied  by  any  mental  passion  or  emotion,  so,  on  the  other  Iwnd,  the 
passions  and  emotions  felt,  or  supposed  to  be  felt,  by  one  indi« 
vidual,  have  a  tendency  to  spread  among  his  companions,  even 
without  the  intervention  of  any  external  expression  manifested 
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in  the  appearance.  .....  When  the  feelings  of  a  crowd  are 

in  ttDiion«  or  coneei?ed  to  be  in  uni8on«  from  the  operation  of 

■omc  common  cause,  and  when  at  the  same  time  these  feelings 
bpgin,  in  a  few  individunis,  to  manifest  ihrmselvcs  hy  strong 
boiiilv  agitations,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  incalculably  great  ;  the 
mind  ut  once  acting  on  the  body,  and  the  body  reacting  on  the 
mindf  while  the  influence  of  each  ia  manifeated  by  the  inexpli- 
cable contagion  of  sympathetic  imitatioD.** 

The  main  facts,  then,  of  the  existence  of  this  principle 
of  sympathy  as  an  essential  attribute  of  our  constitution, 
and  of  its  agency  in  propagating  nervous  affections,  tnay 
be  regcirded  as  established.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  we  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  forma 
or  modes  of  its  operation,  and  it  may  one  day  appear 
that  it  really  bears  a  part  in  many  of  those  phenomena 
that  now  pozade  the  candid  obaerver.  When  we  see  tiie 
wiU  of  one  person  apparently  controlling  the  will  of  an- 
other, and  the  conadoosness  of  one  become  the  con* 
sciousness  of  another,  without  any  visible  interchange  of 
thought,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  agency  of 
this  principle  might  be  discovered  under  an  intelligent 
investigation.  It  is  not  to  hr  believed  that  it  causes  the 
secrets  of  man  or  nature  to  be  revealed,  or  adds  a  single 
new  fact  to  our  knowledge,  but  we  may  suppose  that,  by 
its  help,  the  predominant  thought,  the  restless  desire,  may 
be  discerned,  even  while  they  remain  in  the  inmost  cham- 
bers of  the  soul.  When  an  impassioned  speaker  is  ad- 
dressing an  assemblage  of  persons  deeply  interested  in 
his  discourse,  each  one  becomes  as  conscious  of  certain 
thoughts  and  emotions  in  the  mind  of  his  neighbors,  as 
if  they  were  proclaimed  in  audible  tones.  This  fact  is 
familiar  to  everybody,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  differs 
essentially  from  many  other  facts  that  seem,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  of  an  entirely  anoroalous  character.  After  making 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  deception  and  credulity, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  there  is  really,  under  some 
circumstances,  a  more  intimate  communion  of  mind  with 
mind  than  the  philosophy  of  our  times  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit. The  kind  of  observation  proper  for  establishing 
this  fact  is  yet  to  be  made,  —  an  observation  equally  re- 
mote from  that  blind  acquiescence  which  sees  just  what 
others  wish  it  to  see,  and  from  that  unyielding;  scepticism 
which  refuses  to  see  what  it  has  not  seen  bet  [ore. 
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In  its  moral,  religious,  and  political  bearings,  this  law 
-  of  sympathy  is  one  of  immense  importance.  We  have 
seen  the  tremendous  mischief  that  has  frequrntlv  ro'-nlted 
from  its  abuse.  Tf,  in  times  of  darkiiesb  and  jjupersti- 
tion,  its  power  has  been  so  fearfully  developed  for  evil, 
what  an  amount  of  good  might  we  not  expect  from 
it  when  managed  with  intelligence  and  directed  into 
healthy  channels.  Its  efficiency  bus  always  been  practi- 
cally recognized  by  the  leaden  of  popular  movements, 
especially  those  of  a  qaestionable  moral  complexion,  and 
fbe  fact  will  sufficiently  explain  results  that  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  argument  nor  to  a  stronger  love  of  the  right 
and  the  true.  To  despise  its  aid,  therefore,  in  a  good 
cause,  would  be  only  to  show  that  « the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  theur  generation  than  the  children  of 
light.''  J.  R. 


Aet,  Vni.-JANE  BOUVERIE.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  work  so  simple  and  un- 
pretending as  this  should  be  selected  from  among  so 
many  competitors  for  special  notice.  It  has  not  dashed 
among  ns  with  a  mysterious  *^Jane  Eyre''  power,  to 
compel  instant  attention  and  provoke  hot  discussion. 
Onr  choice  of  it  as  a  theme  of  remark  has  been  wholly 
voluntary.  The  high-pressure  system  is  carried  so  com- 
pletely into  all  the  dealings  of  man,  woman,  and  child, — " 
alas!  —  and  that  which  hurries,  excites,  stirs  up  from  the 
depths,  and  takes  by  storm,  has  so  monopolized  the  in- 
terest of  society,  that  it  re(|uircs  some  courage  to  hope 
that  a  quiet  whisper  about  quiet  things  shall  be  heard. 

And  yet  the  deep  current  of  quiet  things,  unfathom- 
ably  deep,  is  ninnin|;  on  for  ever  beneath  the  tremendous 
surface-billows  of  life ;  and  therein  dwell  innumerable 
souls.  These  souls  come  from  a  different  realm,  pass 
through  thi?,  and  vanish  into  another,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bustle,  the  notoriety,  the  great  sayings,  writ- 


•  Jane  Bourerie ;  or  Prosperity  and  Adversity.  By  Cathkrist  S15- 
cLAiR,  Auihor  of  "Sir  Edward  Graham,"  "  Holiday  House,  "  "  Modem 
Societjr,"  Ae.  Mew  York :  Haiptr  &  Bt«tb«n.  185X.  I81110.  pp.  834. 
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ings,  and  doings  of  the  world  through  which  they  make 
their  obscure  transit ;  and  yet  these  have  an  existence  as 
whole,  and  are  as  complete  souls,  as  any  that  have  ever 
worn  the  robe  of  flej>h.  There  may  l)e  much  power  and 
beauty  iti  tliem,  to  be  found  only  by  those  who  seek,  or 
there  may  be  little ;  but  at  all  events  their  characters  are 
BB  much  charaeten  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  sent  them, 
their  destiny  is  as  mysterious  and  important,  as  those  of 
the  gowned  philosopher,  the  trumpeted  warrior,  or  the 
diamond-crowned  queen. 

We  think  that  those  have  gained  much,  who  have 
learned  to  look  into  stili  waters  and  humble  nooks  in 
their  search  after  ffood.  We  would  gladly  direct  the 
young  to  find  social  enjoyment  in  domestic  life,  literary 
satisfaction  in  works  thrit  do  not  violently  excite,  joys  of 
the  heart  in  Jitlt  ction  rather  thiui  in  passion,  and  religion 
in  steady  di^iiiierestedness  and  spiritual  growth,  which 
is  always  silent. 

Works  of  genius  are  sure  of  comment  enough.  Abun- 


find  them  out,  and  get  either  good  or  evil  firom  them. 
But  many  a  noble,  beautiful,  piaetiGal  sentiment  finds 
its  way  quietly  into  the  world,  and  quietly  dies  out,  like 
a  spark  dropped  among  the  dewy  grass.  A  modest  pop* 
ularity,  perhaps,  **two  thousand  copies  sold  in  a  year,** 
with  call  for  a  second  edition,'^  of  which  our  meek 
author  speaks  with  apparent  satisfaction,  may  have  been 
more  than  the  allotted  modicum  of  renown  for  many  a 
book,  which  would  do  good  to  thousands  if  it  did  but 
come  in  their  way  and  secure  their  attention.  A  true- 
hearted  author,  could  lie  but  be  sure  that  he  had  written 
that  which  would  make  his  readers  better,  might  well 
cry,  "  Give  me  circulation  rather  than  admiration!  those 
who  will  peruse  earnestly,  lalhcr  than  those  who  will 
praise  loudly."  Would  that  the  circulation  did  not  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  admiration ! 

Not  loudly,  but  sincerely,  would  we  praise  Jane  Bou- 
verie,"  and  recommend  it  especially  to  that  now  immense 
portion  of  the  reading  public,  woman.  What  were  the 
Uterary  tastes  and  occupations  of  Matilda,  the  pattern  wife 
of  that  bad  man,  William  the  Conqueror,  or  whether  she 
could  read  at  all,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  her  needle 
exploits  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  being  better  remembered 


dance  of  readers,  with  and  without 


will  be  sure  to 
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by  us.  But  in  these  days,  the  most  inveterate  worker  in 
Berlin  wools  who  undertakes  to  fnmbb  ber  own  boudoir 
still  finds  time  to  scan  more  books^  indading  pefiodieals, 
tban  all  the  monks  in  England  could  have  transcribed  in 
one  year  of  Matilda's  reign.  What  she  reads,  and  for 
what  purpose,  are  serious  questions* 

*^Jane  Bouverie"  has  ^Uittle  story  and  less  plot,"  to 
speak  in  the  style  of  reviewers  who  flourished  when  re- 
viewers were  critics.  It  had  one  decided  attraction  for 
us  in  the  outset ;  for  it  purports  to  be  the  autobiography 
of  an  old  m-ud.  The  heroine  actually  lives  through  a 
long  life,  and  dies  unmarried.  The  author  lias  ventured 
to  take  one  step  towards  the  course  we  have  long  de- 
sired to  see  carried  through,  the  direct  and  successful  in- 
troduction into  literature  of  lietioas,  in  which  love  and 
marriage  shall  not  constitute  the  chief  interest  Jane 
Bouverie  "  is  the  youngest  of  a  family,  consisting  of  ser- 
eral  sons  and  daughters.  Her  parents  occupy  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  positions  in  eociety,  being  the  poor  re- 
lations of  wealthy  and  aristocratic  personages.  But  hav- 
ing very  rational  ideas  of  the  true  sonrces  of  happiness, 
ibcy  do  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  poor  relations"  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  a  modern  satirist.  They  maintain 
their  independence  by  shunning  the  jewelled  circles  and 
pompous  boards  where  they  could  only  be  adniitted  by 
condcsccnduig  courtesy,  and  tliey  bring  up  their  children 
in  simplicity  and  pence.  Unfortunately,  a  proud,  self- 
willed,  opulent  grand  lather  is  struck  with  the  marvellous 
loveliness  of  Jane's  two  elder  sisters ;  her  father  becomes 
embarrassed  lu  his  circumstances,  and  is  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  gracious  intentions  of  the  old  man,  who 
summons  the  family  to  forsake  their  charming  country 
home  for  London,  and  sends  the  two  beauties  to  Paris 
for  their  education ;  a  fate  which  our  heroine  narrowly 
escapes,  through  the  entreaties  of  her  judicious  mother. 
The  nobleman,  however,  disposes  of  his  grandsons  also 
to  hb  satisfaction,  and  Jane  alone  remains  at  home  with 
her  parents.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  have  not  enough 
of  good  sense  and  Christian  principle  to  withstand  the 
worldly  innuences  among  which  they  arc  thrown.  The 
eldest  daiii^^l)tcr  marries  solely  for  money,  and  becomes 
utterly  scltish  and  heartless.  The  second  does  rather 
better,  but  is  estranged  from  the  attractions  of  the  pa- 
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rental  home.  The  brothers,  too,  are  whirling  along  in 
the  ^eat  world.  The  mother  diea,  and  Jane  devotes 
hersdf  to  the  care  of  her  solitary  father.  Her  devotion 
ia  not  quite  bo  exclusive,  her  abstinence  from  the  frivol* 
ities  of  the  gay  world  not  so  entire,  as  would  have  be* 
seemed  a  genuine,  thoroughly  Christian  heroine  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Still  it  is  a  beautiful  and  natural 
picture  of  filial  piety  and  self-sacrifice;  and  we  helipve 
that  in  the  by-paths  of  life  many  an  original  might  be 
found  for  it. 

But  a  heroine  without  lovers!  that  Avonld  never  do. 
Jane  Bouverie,  like  the  Evelinas  and  Iklindas  of  the 
old  school,  must  reject  several,  must  prefer  one,  must  fall 
actnallv  in  love,  must  suffer  terribly  in  consequence  of  a 
crossed  attachment,  and  the  reader  must  be  edified  with 
a  few  lover's  speeches,  which  each  gurl  of  fifteen  will 
peruse  with  more  curiosity  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
Ix  olv,  wondering  if  the  like  will  ever  be  addressed  to  her. 
We  suppose  it  was-  necessary  that  in  some  form  these 
adventures  should  be  introduced,  to  set  our  heroine's 
principles,  strength  of  character,  and  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  strongest  light ;  —  and  necessary,  also,  in  order 
that  another  intimation  might  be  conveyed.  Our  author's 

Ende  of  sex,  like  that  of  every  true  woman,  undoubtedly 
as  been  often  roused  by  the  common  supposition,  that, 
if  a  woman  lives  single,  it  is  because  no  ni  iu  has  ever 
asked  her  to  wear  the  orange-blossom  for  him.  She  has 
sympathy  with  the  three  venemble  sisters  who  used  to 
declare,  ^We  might  have  married,  for  our  Susan  had  an 
offer."  It  is  to  be  understood  that  every  spinster  has  had 
a  chance  to  marry  at  some  time  or  other.  And  so  Jane 
Bouverie  refuses  very  eligible  opportunities,  and  lives 
on  with  her  good  old  father  till  ne  dies,  as  much  of  an 
Antigone  as  modern  life  and  London  society  will  per* 
mit. 

After  his  death,  hrr  state  of  mind  and  oeruj)ations  are 
beautifully  described  ;  and  yet  we  fear  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  young  female  reader  will  be 
rather  a  sad  one.  We  think  the  loneliness  need  not  have 
been  thrown  so  rimch  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Its  shadows  might  have  been  relieved  by  brighter  gleams 
of  religious  cheerfulness  and  active  usefmness,  which 
would  have  added  much  to  the  wholesome  influence  of 
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the  book.   We  need  antidotes  ever3rw1iere  to  the  dan* 

Cus,  all-prevailing  idea,ereeping  insidiously  into  young 
ts,  that  woman  must  marry^  or  not  fulfil  her  destiny, 

not  claim  that  place  in  God's  crpation  and  man's  respect 
which  her  nature  de^ervcr?  and  cmves,  not  be  as  happy 
here  as  earthly  ini perfection  will  admit. 

A  dangerous  idea  we  call  it  emphatically,  for  out  of  it, 
we  are  tiatir^lK  i],  spring'  hasty,  half-reluctant,  ill-as.sorted 
marriages,  unhappy  celiljacies,  and  even  sins  and  soiroWH 
of  deeper  dye.  Many  an  inexperienced  young  creature 
thinks  she  is  innocently  on  the  way  to  that  mysterious, 
holy,  happ;^  land  of  matrimony,  which  she  heais  so  glow^ 
ingly  described,  all  of  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  stand  on 
a  somewhat  more  exalted  ground  than  their  sisters, » 
and  under  this  delusion  she  tails.  Let  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice testify  to  this,  with  the  stress  they  justly  lay  on  that 
item  of  evidence,  "  under  promise  of  marriage.'' 

There  is  a  point  touched  upon  in  the  twenty-second 
pacfe,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  practi^^al  bearing  in  our 
own  community.  Jane  hegiiilrs  her  solitude  and  re- 
deems her  time  by  acti\  r  Ix  ik  Ik  < nro,  until  she  finds  her- 
self the  victim  ol  ^-ci  muiiy  impositions,  tliat  she  prudent- 
ly subscribes  to  the  best  charitable  societies,  and  inirusts 
the  rest  of  her  almsgiving  to  her  pastor.  This  is  a  s^en- 
erous  and  wise  course.  Charitable  societies  couid  uut 
exist  unless  many  adopted  it  to  some  extent ;  and  as  few 
individuals  have  so  many  applications  for  pecuniary  aid 
as  der^men,  whose  incomes  seldom  increase  with  their 
increasing  expenses,  it  would  seem  good  that  they  sh<rald 
sometimes  be  the  almoners  of  the  wealthy.  "  But,"  she 
adds,  ^<  thus  benevolence,  as  a  source  of  occupation,  for 
my  tuQue  and  feelings,  was  no  more.''  This  is  a  great 
evil. 

Those  whose  professional  duties  or  family  cares  en- 
gross all  their  time,  may  be  excused  for  doing  good 
only  by  proxy.  Bwt  we  know  that  benevolent  pursuits 
do  but  half  their  \\  ork  upon  the  recipients  of  the  cliariry ; 
the  "twice-blessed  (piality"  of  mercy  being  proverbial 
even  to  triteness.  He  that  uses  his  time  and  engages 
his  feelings  in  such  work  has  the  best  opportunity  of  - 
growinff  daily  better  himselfl  It  may  be  aavisable  that 
those  who  find  themselves  inexperienced,  credulous,  and 
impulsive,  liable  to  waste  money  on  the  artful  and  to  in* 
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crease  the  amount  of  impoeition,  should  eoDuect  them* 
selves  with  the  charitable  operations  of  well-regulated 
societies  or  individuals.  Acting  in  concert  with  others 
promotes  humilify,  disciplines  the  temper,  and  detects 
selfishness.  They  should  put  themselves  to  school,  as  it 
were;  striving  to  gain  experience  and  discretion.  But 
they  should  never  relax  in  personal  effort  of  some  kind. 
They  should  see  and  hear  ihe  poor;  they  should  give 
them  some  of  that  c^eat  commodity,  time;  they  should 
bestow  on  them  kind  words  and  looks  of  sympathy; 
they  should  seek  to  understand  their  position,  their 
capacities,  their  tLiuptations,  as  well  as  their  wants.  The 
rich  and  poor  must  be  "  brought  together  "  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  grave,  and  to  accomplish  this  in  some  degree 
is  especially  a  privilege  of  the  Jane  Bouveiies  of  society. 

Our  approbation  m  Jane  Bouveiie"  is  of  course  not 
unmingled.  But  if  so  large  a  portion  of  womankind 
must  and  will  read  novels,  —  and  alas !  they  will  till  the 
Millennium,  we  fear  I  —  we  consider  Jane  Bouverie  nearly 
unexceptionable.  Its  literary  faults  lie  on  the  surface* 
The  conversations  are  singularly  stiff  and  artificial,  some- 
times regular  forensics.  And  if  it  were  a  genuine  auto- 
bioii;iapliy.  we  should  say  that  the  heroine*s  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  excellences  neutralized  every  charm  in 
her  character;  but  then  we  remember  she  is  only  the 
creature  of  imaginahon,  and  so,  ul  the  expense  of  liaviiig 
all  the  brief  illusion  destroyed,  we  are  satisfied.  But  we 
should  think  this  result  would  hardly  satisfy  the  author. 

And  now  we  will  speak  of  what  is  to  us  the  great 
delight  and  merit  of  the  book.  Unobtrusively,  but  dis- 
tinctly, throughout  the  whole  volume,  the  religious  prin* 
ciple  is  recognized  as  the  only  source  of  all  that  is  right 
or  happy,  the  only  controlling  power  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  human  heart.  There  is  no  declamation,  no  cant 
on  the  subject,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  actual  life 
and  convtrsation  of  a  modest,  pious  woman  ;  but  we  feel 
the  inllutiice  of  the  presence  of  such  faith,  while  reading 
this  book,  as  we  do  while  holdincf  dm\y  intercourse  with 
such  an  individual.  It  is  quiet,  but  strong  and  beautiful. 
It  is  purifying  and  elevating. 

The  secondary  charm  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  full  of 
excellent  thoughts,  scattered  through  its  pages  in  such 
a  way  that  the  most  careless  must  step  upon  them,  stop 
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to  pick  them  ap,  and  look  at  them.  They  are  not  mere 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  bard  gems  of  metaphysical  wis- 
dom ;  but  beautlfal  moral  truths,  snch  as  concern  c^canr- 
day  life  id  its  connection  with  the  world  to  come.  To 
common  minds  tbey  will  be  suggestive,  and  that  is  what 
common  minds  need.  It  is  not  to  the  scholar  or  philoso- 
pher that  we  recommend  the  work. 

We  will  give  a  few  specimeos  of  such  passages :  — 

God  gives  us  the  sunshine,  and  man  himself  causes  the 
shade.    If  all  would  live  to  make  the  very  best  they  can  of  such 

materials  as  are  given  for  rendering  tliemselvcs  happy,  and  con- 
scientiously endeavor,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  every  iiidivid- 
aal  around  them  equally  so,  —  to  feel  answerable  if  any  one 
with  whom  they  arc  associuteU  for  a  single  hour  has  been  rendered 
leas  happy  during  that  hour  than  he  might  have  been, —  how 
much  better  would  all  be  fitted  for  that  world  where  mutual  good- 
will shall  ttoiverMlly  reign  I  **  —  p.  31. 

After  he  had  himself  departed  this  life,  he  wished  to  be  re- 
membered and  talked  of  by  us  all,  as  an  absent  but  still  attached 
friend,  rejoicing  in  our  joys  and  sorrowing  in  our  sorrow.  He 

truly  romnrked,  that  if  it  be  an  object  with  those  who  live  for 
the  public  to  gam  public  fame,  there  is  also  a  domestic  fame  due 
to  those  who  have  deserved  our  atiectionule  remembrance,  —  not 
the  morbid  feeling  fit  only  for  a  heathen,  that  shuns  the  very 
name  of  those  who  are  gone,  but  that  Christian  resbembmnoe 
which  associates  the  past  with  the  future^  and  can  speak  of  the 
dead.**— p.  95. 

It  should  be  a  frequent  question  of  those  who  gain  the  afiee- 
tions,  even  if  it  be  merely  the  friendship  of  another,  *  Is  he  the 
happier  for  haying  loved  me  ?  '   —  p.  128. 

The  world  becomes  perfectly  delirious  in  its  Idees  of  what 
.any  individual  can  do,  ought  to  do,  and,  in  short,  must  do,  with 

a  million  of  money.  Sir  Adam  is  beset  with  poor  relations, 
distressed  artists,  unsuccessful  authors,  dei^<  rvin;_^  fiiniilies,  public 
charities,  and  private  schemes.  Every  man  wlio  lias  a  liobby 
hopes  to  mount  him  on  it,  and  thinks  himself  ill-used  if  Sir 
Aaam  hesitates  to  undertake  the  whole  eipense.  Those  who 
are  least  espable  themselves  of  a  generous  aelion  give  out  by  far 
the  most  generous  notions  for  others.  If  each  person  might 
dictate  how  his  neighbor's  inoome  might  be  expended,  this  world 
would  become  a  srrne  of  universal  benevolence  :  but  the  mean- 
est minds,  coiaparing  their  own  mere  tlieorieti  with  the  practical 
liberality  of  others,  live  in  the  mistaken  conviction  that  with  the 
same  income  they  would  do  as  well  or  better.   The  shabbiest 
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people  nrc  the  aflie?^!  to  say,  when  any  generous  action  18  fnen* 
tioned  as  done  by  auolher, '  That  is  the  least  he  could  do.' "  — 
p.  liiT. 

We  suppose  few  have  had  experience  in  «o1ifitini^  piib- 
srriptions  for  benevolent  purposes  without  havini^'  had 
reason  to  indorse  these  assertions.  Tt  is  true,  the  same 
experience  will  corroborate  the  statement  made  iu  the 
words  which  follow. 

*^  How  seldom  do  tho  wealthy  give  of  their  abundance  io  any 

proportion  to  what  the  poor  give  of  their  poniiry  !  The  poor,  in 
di-ti  iltuting  money,  give  what  they  require  tor  the  ner(  s-^nries  of 
life,  and  the  rich  only  part  with  what  would  be  reijunor!  for 
mere  luxuries.  If  the  rich  j^nve  away  as  much  of  their  nituiis 
a8,0D  their  very  smalleBt  of  fortunes,  the  )»oor  do,  there  would  be 
donations  that  might  fill  every  mind  with  astonishment  and  every 
newspaper  with  panegyrics."^  p.  221. 

But,  after  all,  many  who  are  too  noble-minded  to  envy 
the  affluent  do  judge  them  harshly.  It  is  well  that  those 
who  are  destined  to  the  unwelcome  compliment  of  being 
always  reqnested  to  k$od  subscsription-papers  do  not  live 
at  one  end  of  a  wblspering-gallery,  with  all  who  choose 
to  comment  on  their  prooeedinffs  swarming  and  buzzing 
at  the  other.  The  onfortunate  Kotbschilds  would  dream 
of  stings  rather  than  honey.  A  true  independence,  a 
clear  conscience,  satisfied  that  God,  to  whom  alone  ac- 
count is  to  be  rendered  for  the  employment  of  the  tmcom" 
Tnon  mf'ans  of  usefulness  he  has  ^'ranted,  —  for  that  is  the 
only  aspect  which  wealth  ran  wear  to  a  Christian,  —  sat- 
isfied tiiat  God  approves,  would  be  able  to  bear  all  this 
injustice  calmly.  Sometimes  the  efl'ect  of  such  knowl- 
edge might  be  salutary.  An  amiable,  pious  iitart  it 
would  not  initate,  but  would  simply,  rouse  to  more  strict 
investigation  of  itself  and  tlie  deeds  which  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  it  **  Have  I  really  done  all  that  I  should  ? 
Coold  I  not  have  done  more  ?  Am  I  suffidently  warm* 
hearted  and  impulsive  ?  Cbn  I  not  cultivate  to  advan* 
tage  this  part  of  my  nature?  Is  not  my  giving  too 
much  a  matter  of  mere  duty  and  principle?  Am  I  not 
apt  to  ask  myself  how  much  ov^hl  I  to  give,  ralhrr  than 
how  miirh  may  I  give?  Am  I  not  too  nmch  airaid  of 
dealing  with  large  '^niiis?  Cannot  I  attain,  thron«i;h  de- 
TOat  study  of  Chriat,  a  more  glowing  piety,  and  couse* 
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qnently  a  more  fervent  benevolence?*'  Such  would  be 
the  queries  springing  up  in  some  well-disciplined  mind, 
on  hearing  that  neighbor  So-and-so  had  said,  "  O,  if  that 
gentleman  has  only  given  one  hundred  dollars,  I  ought 
to  give  only  ten.   I  am  sure  that  woold  be  a  fair  pro- 

fortion.   I  am  really  surprised  at  him,  with  his  means, 
had  intended  to  give  more,  and  I  am  awe  he  mighty 
and  never  miss  it" 

Bat  where  one  heart  would  receive  the  report  of  soch 
remarks  with  qoiet  humility  and  self-examination,  many 
really  good  ones  would  be  wounded,  pained,  and  dis- 
counigcd  ;  and  many  more  would  feel  unwisely,  wrongly 
indignant.  Tlicy  would  make  fj^^  little  allowance  for  the 
point  of  view  from  which  their  fellow-creatures  must  look, 
as  others  do  for  theirs ;  their  benevolence  would  be  cooled, 
their  feelings  soured  ;  tliey  would  be  lost  in  that  cold, 
impenetrable,  hopeless  fog,  which  i>prings  from  nothing 
more  surely  than  from  mutual  injustice.  Unaccustomed 
to  examine  their  own  motives  and  seek  the  highest,  they 
would  probabiv  be  thrown  rudely  from  the  ladder  of  good 
deeds  on  which  they  had  begun  to  mount  into  a  higher 
and  purer  resion  oi  influences.  For  we  believe  that,  if 
people  actually  do  good  to  their  feUow*mortals,  even 
though  they  begin  with  somewhat  low  and  mixed  in* 
ducements,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  rise  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  nobler  ones.  Christ  stretches  out  his  hand  to 
draw  those  whose  faces  are  but  turned  tow^arda  him, 
though  they  are  unconscious  of  his  near  presence. 

For  the  furtherance  of  general  justice,  we  almost  wish, 
sometimes,  that  the  sunshine  might  strike  upon  the  thou- 
saiid  little  rills  of  beneficence  trickling  secretly  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor.  We  fancy  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
aid  tendered  privat«ly  by  many  wealthy  individuals  to 
their  needy  fellow-creatures  would  astound  and  silence 
many  a  caviller,  who  knows  notbins  of  the  poor  relations, 
the  distant  dependants,  the  unseen  Tookers-up  to  the  kind 
hand  that  scatters  help,  as  the  Pope  dispenses  his  bene- 
diction from  his  lofty  balcony  upon  souls  who  have 
nothing  in  common  save  their  reliance  on  him.  We 
have  seen  these  refreshing  rills  winding  in  all  directions 
from  one  deep,  pure  fountain  of  goodness ;  and  the 
flowers  of  gratitude  that  sprung  up  along  their  borders 
were  such  bumble  violets  that  the  world  marked  them 
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not,  crying  continually,  "  Why  have  we  not  a  river  from 
such  a  source?"  The  wreath  of  those  violets  will  not 
be  woven  except  by  the  disembodied,  nor  worn  except  in 
the  land  where  there  shall  be  no  sun  nor  moon ;  but  will 
th^  ever  fade  ? 

On  the  fifi^-eigbth  page  of  the  volume  in  our  hands, 
we  find  an  icica  well  presented,  which  is  little  acted  upon 
in  our  choice  of  society 

*•  If  T  sit  next  a  clever  man  at  dinner,  liis  rirlily  endowed 
mind  endows  mine,  he  shares  his  store  with  me,  and  niy  intellect 
gains  something ;  but  sitting  beside  a  man  worth  a  million  of 
money,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  a  thousand  pounds 
can  find  its  way  from  his  puise  into  mine;  therefore  I  measure 
the  value  of  an  acquaintance  much  mors  by  the  depth  of  bis 
mind  than  by  the  depth  of  his  pocket." 

We  had  thought  of  other  quotations,  but  we  trust  that 
Jane  Bouverie's  acquaintance  may  become  so  numerous 
that  she  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  speak  for  herself.  . 
One  or  two  passages  we  select  in  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, because  we  cannot  often  let  a  sentiment  we  deem 
false  pass  unchallenged  in  a  book  we  recommend.  In  the 
preface,  our  author  quotes  with  adoption  these  words 
irom  a  "  great  divine,"  wc  know  not  who :  —  "  All  outward 
demonstrations  of  feeling  show,  not  the  greatness  of  the 
feeling,  but  the  smallness  of  the  mind."  This  seems  to 
us  too  sweeping  to  be  fnir.  The  world  is  little  enon^^h 
inclined  to  take  temperament  into  its  consideration  of 
such  matters;  and  here  lies  a  root  of  immense,  ineessant 
injustice.  We  ought  not  to  bring  teniperaiiient  forward 
triumphantly  or  apologetically,  as  sufficient  justification 
of  any  thing  in  our  own  conduct  and  characters,  —  not 
even  before  the  tribunal  in  our  own, souls,  where  sophis- 
try ever  stands  ready  pleader,  "because  temperament  is 
given  us  as  the  means  of  our  probation ;  oftentimes,  the 
very  thing  through  which  our  peculiar  temptations  are 
to  come,  and  against  which  it  is  our  peculiar  duty  to 
struggle  unceasingly,  —  it  may  be  through  a  long  life. 
Bat  we  nre  bound  to  consider  temperament  in  judging 
our  fellcTw-beings,  at  least  so  far  as  to  suspend  judgment 
where  we  are  ignornnt  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this 
mighty  underlying  influence  in  our  neiuhhor's  moral  and 
physical  constitution.  To  overlook  ii  is  almost  as  bad  as 
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to  forget  that  the  pieoociovs  little  pickpocket,  in  the  con-  ' 
stable'a  grasp,  was  tanght  to  steal  by  his  mother,  and 
was  never  taught  any  thing  better. 

That  we  cannot  measure  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling  by  external  manifestation  is  certain.  We  see  an 
individnal  silently  enduring  an  outbreak  of  sodden,  in- 
sulting passion  from  another,  yet  we  cannot  guess  what 
unforgiving,  uiiAirs^'ottifiEr  sensp  of  injury  may  be  smoth- 
ered in  the  heart  of  that  silent  one,  to  outlast  the  brief 
ebullition  of  the  assailant's  temper.  But  it  is  a  rule  which 
works  botli  ways.  In  cases  of  grief,  for  instance,  we  have 
no  more  right  to  deem  the  feeling  exaggerated,  or  to  un- 
dervalue the  intellect,  when  we  witness  expression  more 
vehement  than  our  own  natures  prompt,  than  to  take  the 
opposite  position.  We  like  in  all  cases  to  adopt  rather 
the  spirit  of  the  following  passage,  viewing  charitably 
those  who  seem  cold,  and  reserving  a  similar  charity  for 
those  who  appear  extravagant :  ~  Where  sorrow  is 
genuine,  the  presence  of  any  stranger  may  almost  be  said 
to  act  as  a  strait  waistcoat,  in  preventing  all  external 
demonstrations."  We  know  of  no  occasions  on  which 
comments  are  more  hasty,  ignorant,  and  unjust  than  in 
referenee  to  the  belinvior  of  the  bereaved.  To  <rrievc 
too  deeply  or  too  long,  or  to  wear  a  more  prompt  and 
cheerful  resignation  than  is  intelligible  to  the  observer, 
appears  to  be  equally  fair  game  for  liippant  censure. 
Cannot  man  be  left  to  the  God  who  is  visibly  dealing 
with  his  heart? 

Jane  Bouverie  says,  —  **  Over  me  Eliza  had  always  of 
course  exercised  the  tyranny  which  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  will  maintain  over  their  juniors  to  the  end  of 
time."  We  read  this  passage  twice  before  we  could  be- 
lieve that  such  an  excellent,  sensible  writer  could  have  so 
expressed  herself.  It  must  have  been  in  a  careless  or 
wayward  mood,  such  as  may  sometimes  beset  even  a 
saint;  but  we  should  have  thought  her  too  much  of  a 
saint  to  let  such  an  expression  go  its  way  among  sinners. 
Wc  think  vre  could  bring  forward  an  army  of  loving, 
grateful  junior  brothers  and  sisters,  to  protest  against 
the  sweep  HI  g  injustice  oi  tlu  passage.  * 

And  now  we  conclude  with  a  siiigle  extract  more, 
whieh  we  think  may  suggest  to  our  thoughtful  reader  a 
train  of  profitable  meditations,  bringing  on  that  form  of 
reverie  which  does  not  weaken,  but  strengthen :  — 
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"There  is  an  unknown  history  of  our  own  lives,  concealed 
from  us  io  this  world,  but  which  it  may  be  our  priviU  gc  in  an- 
other existence  to  leorn,  and  a  very  curious  revelation  ii  will  be  1 
Shall  we  then  know  in  what  degree  we  have  nuilly  been  loved 
by  others  or  disliked  ?  —  why  various  events  which  seemed  about 
to  take  place  never  did  occur?  —  what  infliionce  wo  ourselves 
have  had  over  tiie  destiiiv  of  olhcrs  ?  —  what  uiiimngined  elFect 
has  followed  on  some  casual  remarks?  — what  joy  ur  whal  sor- 
row we  have  unknowingly  caused  —  what  place  we  have  held 
in  the  convemtion  of  those  who  knew  us,  and  even  what  good  or 
what  evil  we  have  unconsciously  done  ?  ^ 

And  yet  may  there  not  be  a  loltier  view  of  the  retro- 
spections, occupations,  and  interests  of  the  luturc  state 
than  is  here  presented  ?  This  must  be  intended  but  as 
a  surmise  of  what  may  only  partially  and  feebly  claim 
the  powers  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  in  the  world  where 
we  do  hope  and  pray  that  all  things  may  assume  their 
just  reliUums*  l.  j.  h. 


Art.  IX  MISS  MAilTINKAU'S  GOSPEL  OF  ATU£iSM.* 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  resrard  this  book  as  too 
weak  to  be  soberly  critiii/ed,  or  as  too  wicked  to  be 
laughed  at.  It  professes  lo  be  a  sort  of  novum  or^aituni 
for  physico-mental  science  ;  and  its  peculiar  meiit  consists 
in  its  extreme  simplification  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
There  is  no  longer  need  of  the  prolonged  collection  and 
diligent  collation  of  facts ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  the 
facts  contain  the  logical  inferences  deduced  from  them. 
The  reasoning  of  the  book  reminds  us  of  an  inverted 
pyramid.  The  basis  of  facts  is  a  mere  apex, — the  con- 
clusions sweep  the  universe.  Were  we  to  deny,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  and  stars,  because,  when  we  thrust 
our  heads  between  two  blankets,  we  could  see  neither 
"bodies  celestial"  nor  any  of  the  light  supposed  to 
enKHinfe  from  ihem,  we  shoiiltl  draw,  according  to  the 
priucipiea  here  recognized,  uo  more  than  a  legitimate 

•  LeUcis  on  the  Urns  of  Man's  .\oturr  and  DtTclainnent.  Dy  IlK.xny 
Gkorcf.  ATKisisoir  nnd  H  arriet  Martikkac.  l^ondon  :  John  CbapmtQ. 
Idal.    i2ino.   pp.  xti  ,  'MH). 
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consequence  from  our  premises,  —  nay,  more,  we  should 
be  authorized  in  asserting,  that  It  is  some  modification  of 
the  component  elements  of  bianlcet  that  through  the  tel- 
escope assumes  the  delusive  aspect  of  binary  stars  and 
nebuls.  The  science  of  these  six  thousand  years  goes 
for  nothing.  Two  deaf  people  (whom  their  irreverent 
readers  will  be  very  apt  to  term  dotards)  have  mesmer- 
ized half  a  dozen  crotchety  invalids,  and  neither  an  im- 
material soul,  nor  a  personal  Deity,  nor  a  life  after  death, 
has  left  any  imprcss^ion  upon  their  fingers.  Th^TfTore 
the  soul  is  brute  matter,  (lod  is  ;i  figment  of  certain  re- 
gions of  the  brain,  and  tiie  revelation  of  immortality  an 
audacious  lie.  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  sole  instrument 
and  text  of  seientilic  truth,  —  touching  is  believing,  —  the 
philusopliy  whieli  finds  no  entrance  through  the  tingers' 
ends  to  the  crass  and  muddled  brain  is  mere  priestcraft 
and  foolcraft 

If  the  reasoning  of  this  book  awakena  mirthfulness, 
its  moral  aspect  saddens  us.  Here  are  two  persons^  of  at 
least  some  intellectual  pretension,  (one  of  whom  has  in 
former  times  been  ambitious  of  a  name  in  Christian  lit- 
erature,) now  in  a  state  of  intense  self-complacency, 
mutual  admiration,  and  jubilant  ecstasy,  on  discovering 
that  They  are — brutes.  They  are  in  advance  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  they  know  it ;  but  they  exhort  each 
other  to  bear  the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  meek- 
ly and  kintlly.  —  to  remember  Hint  tiiey  once  thought 
that  they  hati  souls,  ami  not  to  assume  arrogant  or  su- 
percilious airs  towards  those  who  still  lie  under  the  same 
infatuation.  But  they  have  reached  the  sublime  conclu- 
sion that  they  diller  only  in  sliape  and  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  brain  from  the  lower  animals.  They  can  hardly 
find  words  to  express  their  pity  for  those  who  are  stiU 
dogged  by  the  phantoms  of  freedom  and  accountability,  so 
sweet  is  it  to  be  the  conscious  puppets  of  organic  laws, 
and  to  cast  all  the  responsibleness  of  moral  action  on  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. 
Immeasurably  blessed  do  they  deem  themselves,  (and  with 
our  view  of  the  conditions  of  a  happy  immortality  we 
agree  with  them,)  in  the  assurance  that  death  will  dis- 
solve tbf  ir  jxTsonality,  and  rendrr  up  as  available  for  Na- 
ture's lurlher  use  a  certain  quaiiiify  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
ti brine,  and  adipose  matter.    The  only  point  on  which 
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they  disagree  is  thiit  of  the  true  construction  of  the  Gos- 
pel history.  The  man  supposes  Christ  to  have  been  the 
most  susceptible  and  skilful  of  mesmerizers.  The  womau 
would  think  so,  had  she  not  read  Straasa;  bat  she  very 
sensibly  submits,  that  it  is  more  cQ0venient  and  rational 
to  regard  the  whole  story  as  an  accretion  of  myths  with 
no  historical  basis,  than  to  embrace  in  the  category  of 
mesmeric  phenomena  facts  which  so  far  transcend  their 
own  achievements  in  this  line.  But  they  both  think 
that  there  may  have  been  sometliing  in  prophecy;  for 
they  have  had  under  their  hands  old  women  who  could 
prophesy  when  asleep. 

We  do  tiot  like  to  soil  our  pa^es  with  blasphemy,  and 
our  exiraets  shall  be  very  brief;  but  our  readers  may 
reasonably  desire  to  know  whether,  in  definin<^  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  this  book,  we  have  drawn  our  own  in- 
fercjices  from  language  which  admits  of  a  different  im- 
port, or  whether  the  language  is  too  explicit  to  bear  uiore 
than  one  meaning.  Let  the  following  brief  extracts  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  page  after  page  which  we  might 
quote.    Miss  Martineau  writes,  — 

"  Pray  tell  me,  too,  wIil-iIk  r,  in  your  last  letter,  you  do  not  in 
speaking  of  Clod  use  merely  another  term  for  law?  We  know 
nothing  beyond  law,  do  we  ?  And  when  you  speak  of  God  aa 
the  origin  of  all  things,  what  is  it  that  you  meaa  ?  Do  we  know 
any  thing  of  origin?  —  that  it  is  possible?  Ts  it  cooceivable 
to  you  that  there  was  6ver  Nothing  ?  —  and  that  Something  came 
of  it?"— p.  164. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  about  the  idea  of  another 

life.  The  desire  of  a  future  existence  is  merely  n  pampered 
habit  of  ntind,  founded  upon  tlio  instinct  of  preservation.  It  is  a 
longing,  ;i[ir1  those  who  liavo  it  nre  like  drinkers  or  childn.>n. 
The  drunkard  looks  upon  the  water-drinker  as  a  lower  species 
of  animal,  and  cannot  understand  his  doin^  without  the  desire 
of  drinking.  The  child  fancies  its  own  little  enjoyment  and 
promised  holiday  to  be  all  in  all,  and  the  whole  world  of  pleas- 
ure/'—p.  185,    (From  Mr.  Atkinsoa^s  Letter.) 

**  What  is  religion  but  another  feature  of  romance,  with  its 
wonders  upon  wonders,  —  its  hopes,  its  terrors,  its  fictions? 
Baron  Munchausen  is  a  tame  affair  to  it.'*  —  p.  234.   (Mr.  A  ) 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  so 
many,  the  Christian  religion  is  in  fact,  and  will  soon  be,  gener- 
ally, recognized  as  no  better  than  an  old  wifo^s  fable." — p. 
(Mr.  A.) 
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7he  following  passage  from  one  of  Miss  Martineaa's 
letters  we  cite,  mainly  that  we  may  adjare  the  dergy- 
maii  here  referred  to,  if  traduced,  to  repel  the  charge,— 
if  rightly  represented,  as  an  honest  man,  tliough  r)o  lunger 
a  Christian,  to  take  up  his  station  outside  of  the  Church, 
and  to  let  Christianity  find  in  him  an  open  foe  in  lieu  of 
a  treacherous  friend. 

^  It-  would  interest  you  to  see  a  letter  I  am  going  to  answer 
from  a  clergyman  far  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  who 
declares  that  his  people,  as^  well  us  himself,  want  only  truth,'— 

sure  !hnt  it  can  never  be  hostile  fo  holiness.  They  nre  not  sat- 
isfied of  the  Chrisiiaii  reliuioii  beiiii'  a  n-vehition  allesieii  hv 
mirneles,  niui  do  not  st.'e  (hcuij^  Theists)  why  its  vakie  (i(  [)eriUs 
uii  Ihe  eslabhiihitieiU  of  such  a  claim.  '1  be  ^heuoinciia  of  Mes* 
merism,  —  the  healing  of  diseases,  thoughi*reading,  clairvoyance^ 
and  pre-vision,  —  have  awakened  this  clergyman,  as  you  might 
suppose,  leaving  him  with  a  very  different  impressioa  of  tha 
Scripture  miracles  from  that  whicti  he  brought  from  college.  If 
1  could  admit  the  narratives  of  Jesus  and  his  minicles  to  be  his- 
torically trtie,  I  should  adopt  your  view  of  the  powers  !)y  which 
he  wrought  ilietn.  I  am  disposed ,  rallier,  to  regard  Slrauss's 
exposition  of  the  ease  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  admit  that  the 
tales  are  mainly  legendary,  and  a  perpetuation  of  the  ideas,  and 
repetition  of  the  narratives,  of  old  Jewish  traditions.  In  that 
ease,  however,  the  explanation  answers  alike  well :  for  the  en« 
dowment  of  Orientals  with  greater  mesmeric  power  than  the 
WesJern  races  would  aUko  bo  at  the  boiioui  of  the  case.  No  one 
who  has  travelled  in  ibe  East,  aware  of  the  facts  of  uicsnierism, 
can  wonder  at  any  amount  of  belief  and  statement  of  '  miracles,' 
which  there  abound  on  every  hand.  Whoever  and  whatever 
Jesus  might  he,  (of  which  I  think  we  know  little  or  nothing,)  the 
traditions  which  settled  on  his  head  are  easily  derivable  from  the 
physiolocjical  and  ilif<ofoo;ical  peculiarities  of  the  race,  its  locality 
and  period  of  lime."  —  pp.  221,  222. 

Entirely  consonant  with  the  efiiront«ry  of  these  extracts 
is  the  insinuation  that  Bacon  was  covertly  an  atheist, 

and  h:is  privily  sown  in  his  writings  the  seeds  of  a  har- 
vest of  iitheistical  ideas,  which  hns  jnst  begun  to  ripen. 

The  dissemination  of  these  Aiitichristian  and  athe- 
istical notions  is  obviously  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
work  before  us.  And  these  notions  are  audaciou^s  gen- 
eraUi^ations  from  the  alleged  facts  of  phrenology  and 
mesmerism.  Now,  thou<j;h  we  do  not  give  our  credence 
to  a  tithe  of  the  J'acLs  cited,  we  might  admit  them  all, 
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and  our  faith  in  the  flouPa  separate  existence  in  Grodi  in 
revelation,  and  immortality  would  be  unshaken  ;  nay, 
perhaps  confirmed  and  intensified.  We  have  neither 
time  nor  space  for  a  discns!<ion  of  the  chiims  of  these, 
as  we  believe,  pseudo-scieiiceii  on  our  reeeption  ;  but  we 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  potential  bearing  up- 
on the  religious  faith  of  Christendom. 

Plirenology,  by  the  tacit  admission  of  its  expositors, 
has  not  yet  passed  from  the  state  of  a  hypothesis  to  that 
of  a  definite  and  established  science.  On  Mr.  Atkin-  . 
son's  own  showing,  if  it  has  assumed  this  latter  condi* 
tlon,  it  has  first  assnmed  it  through  bis  auspices.  He 
has  discovered  much  vagueness  and  some  error  in  the 
statements  of  previous  inquirers,  and  his  chart  of  the 
human  cranium  includes  new  locations,  new  nomen* 
clature,  and  new  organs.  He  admits  that  the  dissecting- 
knife  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  separating  the  organs 
from  one  another,  or  in  identifying  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  with  the  partitions  between  them.  Their  separate 
existence  is  assumed  in  order  to  suit  a  certain  theory  of 
mental  action;  and  ilie  physieal  scienc<',  thus  existing 
only  by  courtesy  and  sutVeranee,  is  now  made  the  law 
and  the  measure  of  all  truth  and  all  being.  In  teriuing 
the  phrenological  theory  a  gratuitous  assumption,  we  do 
not  forget  that  the  manifestations  of  mind  and  character 
bear  a  certain  general  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
brain,  —  a  proposition  which  embraces  all  that  observa- 
tion has  fully  verified,  and  all  that  even  Spurzheim  pro- 
fessed to  have  ascertained  from  the  beads  of  the  living, 
and  which  was  as  little  doubted  a  century  ago  as  now. 
But  this  relation  may  be  accounted  for  consistently  with 
the  unity  of  the  brain ;  for  its^  greater  or  less  volume,  its 
more  or  less  commodious  stowage,  its  strength  or  slender* 
ness  of  fibre,  the  superior  nearness  or  remoteness  of  its 
fullest  pnrtiotii^  witli  referenee  to  the  n<Tvcs  of  sense, — 
all  these  circumstances  would  essentially  modify  the  de- 
gree and  the  kind  of  mental  activity,  even  if  the  brain  is 
a  iiuinogeneous  organ. 

But  if  we  grant  that  the  brain  is  an  assemblage  of 
organs,  we  have  not  begun  to  disprove  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  immaterial  soul.  The  consciousness  of 
unity  and  of  identity  is  unaccountable  as  a  material 
phenomenon.   The  idea  of  self  (of  the  me,  to  borrow  the 
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cant  of  the  day)  could  no  more  originate  from  the  nice 
adjustment  and  harmonious  working  of  the  human  ma- 
chine, than  from  that  of  the  stcam-enfrine  or  the  cotton- 
jenny.  It  is,  indeed,  alleged  with  truth,  that  the  lesion, 
the  suffusion,  or  tlic  indiir;4tion  of  the  \*rn\u  impairs  llie 
action  of  the  mind.  And  so  does  the  luhu  ^s  or  the  losa 
of  his  tools  impair  tlie  operative  bkiii  of  the  artisan. 
Tile  theory  of  the  soul's  embodiment  presupposes  its  de- 
.  pendence  on  the  bodily  organs.  Could  it  act  without 
»  them,  it  would  no  longer  be  embodied  ;  but  would  be  in 
the  same  condition  with  the  Deity,  who,  as  we  suppose, 
lives  in  matanal  forms,  but  is  in  no  sense  or  degiee  cir- 
cumscribed by  them.  The  phrenologist  id  at  libert]^*  to 
.  regard  the  brain  as  the  soufs  case  of  instruments,  which, 
on  this  supposition,  could  not  be  injured  without  the 
soul's  being  at  that  point  crippled  in  its  power  of  appre- 
hension, volition,  or  manifestation.  If  there  be  an  imma- 
terial soul,  it  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  such  physical 
conditions  of  activity  and  self-expression,  as  eon- 
tended  for  by  the  pin mologigt^  and  virtually  admitted  by 
the  common  sen>e  ol  Uie  race.  The  spiritual  theory 
with  rcL^ard  to  mental  infirmity  or  iiiaetion  may  be  well 
illuatrau  ti  by  these  quaint  stanzas  of  Sir  John  Davics:  — 

*'  As  a  good  harper  stricken  far  in  years, 
Into  whose  cunning  hands  the  pout  doth  fall, 
All  his  old  crotchets  in  his  braui  he  bears. 
But  on  his  harp  plays  ill,  or  nul  all. 

*'  But  if  Apollo  takes  his  gout  away, 
That  \\r  his  nimble  finj,'crs  may  upply, 
ApoHo's  self  will  envy  at  liis  play, 
And  all  tlic  world  applaud  his  minstrelsy 

Now  in  the  book  before  us  the  thread  of  argument  on 
this  subject  is  so  mueh  attenuated,  Hint  we  tr:\vo  it  w'ith 
very  iTTcat  diiliculty  ;  but  we  are  conli<lriit  thiii.  in  OUT 
exposition  of  it,  we  are  going  to  render  u  mure  than 
justice.  It  is  as  follows.  The  relative  fulness  or  de- 
pression of  the  several  organs  of  the  brain  determines 
in  general  the  mental  and  luoral  character.  The  cAcite- 
ment  of  any  particular  organ,  by  mesmerism  or  other- 
wise,  brings  into  intense  action  the  corresponding  mental 
or  moral  faculty.  The  intense  or  prolonged  exerdse  of 
any  faculty  produces  a  local  sensation  of  pain  or  weari-  • 
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nessy  the  seat  of  wfaich  can  always  be  identified  with  the 
appropriate  organ.  Therefore  thought,  volition,  and  emo- 
tioQ  are  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the  brain.  They 
are  necessitated  by  the  cerebral  organization,  or  by  the 
external  influences  to  wliieli  it  is  subjected.  Human 
freedom,  then,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Intelligent 
causation,  or  the  exercise  of  power,  falls  not  within  our 
experience,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  consciousness.  But 
attributes,  of  which  we  have  no  conception  in  ourselves, 
we  (Jannot  conceive  of  as  existing  in  other  beings.  Con- 
sequently, a  personal,  intelligent,  free  First  Cause  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  conception,  therefore  impossi- 
ble, therefore  non-existent.  We  have  experience  only  of 
the  immutable  operation  of  physical  laws.  Law,  there- 
fore, impersonal,  irrational,  automatic  Law,  working  on 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  is  the  only  Qod  of  philosophy. 
Creation  from  nothing  there  cannot  have  been ;  for  there 
is  no  immaterial  existence,  and  matter  cannot  have  cre- 
ated itself,  and  must  needs  have  existed  from  a  past  eter- 
nity. The  creation  of  organized  existence  from  crude 
matter  is  too  small  an  aflfair  to  demand  the  violent  hy- 
pothesis  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  Under  Mr.  Crosse's 
recent  experiments,  animalcules  have  made  their  appear- 
ance on  a  moistened  suriace,  exposed  for  several  months 
to  the  action  ol  an  electrie  current.  8ueh  animalcules 
were  doubtless  the  remote  progenitors  of  man  and  all 
the  higher  animals.  Given,  then,  chaos  and  electricity, 
we  have  the  universe  of  organized  sentient  and  rational 
beings. 

If  our  readers  have  not  been  put  out  of  breath  by  the 
rapidity  of  this  demonstration,  they  have  been  made 
aware,  in  some  degree,  of  the  vast  indebtedness  of  the 
world  to  these  pioneers  in  hitherto  unexplored  realms  of 

truth,  —  an  indebtedness  which  they  are  by  no  means 
chary  of  proelaiming.  But  there  is  one  class  of  phe- 
nomena for  which  they  evidently  havn  not  formed  an  ap- 
])ropriate  solution.  We  refer  to  ihv>r  of  memorv'.  We 
need  not  say  that  it  is  inn insirnlly  impossible  for  the  ex- 
periences of  a  lifetime  to  li  avu  prolonged  vibrations  or 
permanent  furrows  jo  the  brain.  The  minutest  motion 
or  impression  left  by  each  of  the  remembered  sensations 
or  rejections  would,  in  a  few  hours,  throw  the  action  of 
the  brain  into  inextricable  confusion,  or  so  indent  its 
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whole  sarface  and  substance,  that  new  impressions  could 
be  made  only  by  obliterating  the  old.  We  can  concfeivc 
of  PriestU  y's  materialism,  for  in  his  creed  there  was  an 
Omnipotent  Deity,  whose  unceasing  presence  might  be 
memory  to  man,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  instinct  to  the 
brutes*.  But  if  there  is  no  soul,  and  if  there  is  not  in  the 
hantls  ol  ilie  Creator  a  book  of  remembrance,''  which 
he  sullerri  man  to  read,  then  is  memory  a  function  of 
matter,  susceptible  of  anatomical  demonstration  with 
eofficiently  delicate  inatraments.  We  aak  for  facts, —  for 
facts  cognisable  by  the  senses ;  and  are  emboldened  iu 
our  demand  by  the  abnegation  of  all  other  evidence,  and, 
most  of  all,  that  of  coniicioQsness,  in  the  book  under  re- 
view. T.(  t  the  phrenologists  show  us  under  the  most 
powerful  microscope  the  impress  of  an  imbedded  idea, 
or  the  difference  between  a  young  and  an  old,  an  empty 
and  a  full  brain,  or  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  brain 
which  arc  adapted  to  continuity  of  itnprc'^^ion  or  action, 
lict  them  th'tc<-t  the  lumber-closet  in  liie  eranmm,  where 
memories  he  hidden  for  years,  and  return  fresh  and  life- 
iike  as  when  they  first  passed  under  the  shadow  of  ob- 
livion. But  the  point  is  too  obvious  for  grave  reasoning. 
We  know  that  the  bram  has  nothing  in  its  organization, 
and  exhibits  nothing  in  its  dissection,  that  can  account 
for  memory.  Were  our  whole  body  a  brain,  and  were 
each  deposited  reminiscence  no  larger  than  the  point  of 
a  needle,  we  have  seen  and  read  and  thought  enough 
that  is  unforgotten,  to  fill  this  brain  a  dozen  times  over ; 
and  we  want  nothing  more  or  else  than  memory  to  de* 
monstrate  the  existence  of  a  spirit  in  roan, —  of  a  soul, 
which,  though  it  may  perceive  and  reason  through  the 
agency  of  the  brain,  has  a  treasure  incapable  of  being 
laid  up  in  "  earthen  vessels,"  and  which  nssrrts  the  im- 
materiality of  its  container  in  the  very  fact  of  its  pres- 
ervation. 

As  regards  mesmerism,  we  believe  as  little  as  w  e  can, 
yet  we  caiiiiui  deny  that  its  practitioners,  in  the  avatar  of 
charlatanry  and  credulity  which  has  attended  their  la- 
bors, are  developing  some  previously  occult  laws  of  the 
human  organism.  But  the  mesmeric  state  is  confessedly 
exceptional,  abnormal.  Its  subjects  are  for  the  most 
part,  we  think  invariably,  diseased.  The  peculiar  phe- 
nomena which  they  exhibit  are  the  result  of  morbid  ac- 
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t'low.  Generalizations  from  thrni  cannot,  thenTorc,  be 
applicable  to  the  race  collcctivt-ly.  As  wi^il  ini<^lit  tlie 
tubercles  in  the  ulcerated  iiiugs  bo  made  the  basis  uf  a 
theory  of  respiration,  as  the  contortions  and  vaticina- 
tions of  the  mesmerized  be  assumed  as  exponents  of  the 
laws  of  mind. 

But  while  we  would  enter  this  caveat,  we  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  it;  for  the  alleged  phenomena  of  roesmer* 
ism,  incredible  as  they  are  except  on  the  most  ample 
evideiK  •  ,  are  impossible  miless  there  be  an  immaterial 
soul.  We  will  take  first  the  case  of  abnormal  percep* 
tion.  Persons  are  said  to  see  through  thick  bandages, 
nntl  ihrongh  qnadmplo  rnvoloprs,  —  to  road  books  placed 
on  the  top  of  llie  head  or  against  tlic  spinal  column. 
Now,  on  the  hvpothrsis  of  the  iDatcrialist,  the  eye  is  the 
only  organ  ada})te(l  for  the  [jurpose  of  seeing.  There  is 
no  opening  m  the  .-Ivull  or  between  the  vertebra^  ibr  the 
transmission  of  light.  There  is  no  avenue  by, which  ex- 
ternal objects  can  come  into  contact  with  the  brain. 
Phrenologists  in  general  recognize  no  cerebral  organ  of 
sight ;  and  Afr.  Atkinson's  "  Mental  Ej^e  is  an  inner  con^ 
volation,  central,  and  immediately  behmd  the  intellectaal 
faculties."  If  there  be  such  an  organ,  a  perforation  in 
the  skull  would  be  necessary  to  open  this  additional  inlet 
for  the  forms  and  colors  of  the  external  world.  If,  in 
philosophical  strictness,  it  is  the  eye  that  sees,  percep- 
tions corresponding  with  those  of  sight  cannot  take  place 
through  any  other  medium.  But  if  it  is  the  soul  that 
sees,  and  the  eye  is  onlv  the  ioo])hole  in  its  house  of 
clay  through  which  il  ordinarily  looks  out  upon  the  world, 
then  It  is  conceivable  that  the  soul  ui;iy  at  times  exercise 
this  function  Ihiougli  other  avenues,  or  without  any 
physical  instruuientality.  While  matter  must  always 
retain  its  properties  unless  it  be  snbj(  cted  to  some  chem- 
ical process  of  change,  while  the  opaque  must  remain 
opaque,  and  no  one  organism  can  discharge  the  offices  of 
another,  the  immaterial  being,  in  which  certain  functions 
are  connate  and  inherent,  may  perform  these  functions, 
generally  and  normally  through  certain  physical  agencies, 
yet  at  times  independently  of  them. 

The  community  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition, 
which  is  said  to  be  established  between  the  mesmerizer 
and  the  mesmerized,  perhaps  admits  of  a  material  sola- 
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tion.  It  might  be  maintained,  that,  through  the  electro- 
magnetic medium  of  communication,  the  vibrations  of 
one  brain  are  transmitted  to  the  other.  Yet  this  solution 
is  inapplicable  to  the  pet  marvels  of  adepts  and  amateurs 
in  this  strange  art,  —  to  the  mesmerizing  of  distant  sub* 
jects,  the  willing  of  what  the  patient  shall  do  after  the 
operator  has  taken  his  leave,  the  transmission  of  diree- 
tiotiH  through  a  space  measured  by  in  lies  or  leagues,  and 
the  like.  If  these  things  take  place,  (we  say  not  that 
they  do,)  if  is  physically  impossible  that  the  bodies 
should  he  ill  rapport^  and  the  communication  must  be 
that  ol"  iiiiiKl  with  mind. 

Cfdirrni/diicc  aiul  prophecy  are  proclaimed  by  our  au- 
thors as  undoubted  phenoincna  of  frequent  o(;currenec  in 
the  mesmeric  and  uilier  abnormal  conditions.  Mr.  At- 
kinson has  a  friend  "blind  from  birth,"  who  "always 
sees  in  her  t'leep,"  "  frccjuently  in  her  sleep  perceives 
what  is  going  on  in  distant  places,  and  also  foresees  future 
events."  She  would  be  an  invaluable  contributor  to  the 
morning  papers,  for  she  often  sees  in  the  course  of  the 
night  events  which  occur  during  the  next  day.  She,  early 
one  Sunday  morning,  saw  a  clergyman,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  her,  fall  in  a  dangerous  fit  in 
the  pulpit;  and  the  same  event  was  witnessed  by  the 
congregation  at  service-time  several  hours  subsequently. 
Now  we  b(^lieve  none  of  these  IliingR;  but  the  writtTs 
of  this  l)ook  inidntain  the  reality  and  vc^raeity  of  these  al- 
leged nunh^s  of  perrcption,  with  the  yingie  exception,  that, 
when  their  dupes  dream  of  spirits  and  angels,  Christ  and 
heaven,  they  suppose  them  deluded  ;  for,  we  arc  oracu- 
larly told,  Clairvoi/anve  does  not  reach  beyond  phciiom- 
ena."  But  were  wc  constrained  by  the  ample  testimony 
of  credible  people  to  believe  this  story  of  the  blina 
woman,  we  should  be  forced  to  resort  to  some  spiritual 
theory  for  its  exposition.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend,  that, 
though  the  clergyman  was  her  parish-minister,  there 
coulo  have  been  a  physical  connection  between  his  brain 
and  hers,  which  could  remain  unbroken  through  so  vast 
an  intervening  space,  and  with  the  interposition  of  such 
a  legion  of  disturbing  forces.  Equally  impossible  is  it, 
(we  do  not  say  improbable,)  that  that  "  Mental  Eye  "  of 
hers  could  see,  not  only  through  the  septuin  of  the  skull, 
but  through  houses,  fences,  and  forests  innumerable,  and 
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in  a  plane  of  vision  uiialli  cted  by  three  or  four  degrees 
of  the  (^arth\s  curvature.  A  still  stronger  draft  (if  there 
can  be)  is  made  upon  oar  credulity,  when  we  are  bidden 
to  believe  that  the  physical  causes  which  were  about  to 

Eroduce  catalepsy  in  the  clergyman  were  the  objects  of 
er  distinct  perception,  while  he  was  still  unconscious 
of  their  existence.  If  clairvoyance  ever  takes  place  at 
such  remote  distances,  it  must  be  in  one  i>f  two  ways. 
Either  a  personal  and  omnipresent  Deity  brings  before 
the^  inwiird  vision  of  the  clairvoyanl  the  semblance  of 
the  distant  event,  or  else  the  son!  is  for  the  time  heinj:^ 
rendered  independent  of  Ixnlily  condition-^  and  material 
laws,  and  is  vested  with  an  ubiquity  whieh  niay  perhaps 
be  a  njiiversal  attribute  of  spiritual  existences.  As  lor 
the  foresii^ht  of  fulnre  events,  a  siui^le  well-anl hi'Ul ieated 
instance  of  |)rescieiu:e,  too  i-irenni.Htautial  to  be  explainecl 
as  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  and  too  remote  to  be  founded 
on  calculatioHi  would  be  in  our  apprehension  a  fuller 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  than 
the  whole  material  universe.  The  harmonies  between 
prediction  and  fact  cannot  be  ground  out  in  the  unrea- 
soning mill  of  chan(  e  ;  nor  yet,  under  the  dominion  of 
impersonal  law,  could  a  future  event  be  perceived  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  intervening 
chain  of  causes.  If  this  blind  woman,  neither  knowing 
nor  suspecting  the  liability  of  the  clergyman  to  eatrdeptie 
lil.H,  did  aetiKilly  foretell  this  ineidenr,  with  a  variety  of 
concomitant  t  ireunistanee^s.  embracing  places  and  |)eopIe 
out  of  the  pale  of  her  knowledge,  this  one  iucident  would 
suflice  to  convert  us  from  atheism. 

We  have  expressed  our  doubt  of  the  most-  marvellous 
classes  of  mesmeric  stories,  not  because  with  our  relig- 
ious belief  they  seem  impossible,  (for  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,)  but  because  the  mystagogues  and  report- 
ers in  this  department  have  generally  been  unreliable, 
either  as  charlatans  by  trade  or  as  overKsredulouii  by 
nature  or  h  iiiit.  We  doubt  these  narratives  on  another 
ground.  We  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure vouchers  for  them.  The  magnitude  of  the  story 
commonly  increases  with  the  square  of  the  distance. 
When  traced  towards  its  oripi^in,  it  dwindles  into  a  phe- 
nomenon easv  to  be  aeeonnled  for,  or  else  it  eludes 
pursuit,  retreat:)  as  we  approach  it,  as  Ithaca  did  from 
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Ulysses,  and,  when  at  last  we  think  we  have  reached 
it,  vanishes  into  thin  air.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  there  may  be  sometimea  a  more  than  casual 
coincidence  between  dreams  or  imaginings  and  future 
events,  or  that  such  coincidences  may  have  taken  place 
within  purlieus  claimed  as  their  own  by  the  mesmeric 
hierarchy.  We  believe  that  the  current  of  thought  in 
our  waking  and  sleeping  hours  is  controlled  and  modi- 
fied by  the  same  paternal  Providence  that  governs  the 
pliysieal  univtTse;  nnd  thiTe  may  be  reasons  in  the  Divine 
economy  for  tlie  uccai>ional  ereation  of  detailed  aiul  mi- 
nute coincidences  between  outward  events  and  in(  ntal 
experiences.  In  modes  like  these,  the  intlividual  soul 
may  sometimes  be  prepared  for  impending  ealamiTy,  or 
impressed  with  a  more  profound  sense  of  Divine  realities. 
Nay,  our  theology  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  not  in- 
frequent recurrence  of  these  harmonies ;  and  probably  the 
reason  why  among  rational  Christians  they  have  udlen 
into  so  general  discredit  is,  that  they  have  from  time  im- 
memorial had  superstitious  rather  than  religious  associa- 
tions connected  with  them,  that  they  have  been  regarded 
as  external  phenomena,  not  as  mental  experiences,  and 
have  been  deemetl  the  work  of  inferior,  otten  of  malig- 
nant agents,  not  the  thoughts  breathed  into  the  soul  with 
genial  purpose  and  a  kindly  mission  by  the  spirit  of  the 
All-mercitul.  We  are  by  no  means  solicifons  to  establish 
any  theory  of  direct  comniuiiication  from  the  sj)iritual 
world.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  Bible,  and  feel  no  need 
of  supplementary  revelations  of  any  sort.  But  there  are 
in  many  families  and  neighborhoods  authentic  traditions, 
more  or  less  recent,  of  experiences  like  those  of  which  we 
now  speak,  and  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impos* 
stble  to  account  for  them  on  the  doctrine  of  chances.  If 
there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  are  constrained  to  give 
credit  to  facts  of  this  class,  we  would  show  them  where 
to  look  for  their  only  possible  solution,  not  in  phantoms 
from  the  under-world,  not  i^i  the  incantations  of  the  liv- 
ing or  the  night-walking  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  spiritual 
presence  and  providence  of  the  Universal  Father. 

What  strikes  us  the  most  forcibly,  as  regards  alleged 
mesmeric  rnid  similar  abnormal  phenonnMia,  is  the  run- 
ning coiniiicnlary  which  they  furnish  on  St.  Paul's  text, 
**We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth." 
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The  manipulators  of  varioos  name,  who  have  sprung  as 
scions  from  the  mesmeric  stock,  have  few  of  them  been 
friendly  to  Christianity.  Man^  of  them  have  been  mere 
money-hunters ;  and  of  the  residue,  the  greater  part  have 
assumed  a  hostile  position  towards  the  gtMu  ral  faith  of 
Christendom.  Yet  what  is  the  result?  If  they  have 
wrought  any  thing,  or  proved  any  tiling,  they  have  heaped 
up  now  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  being  of 
God  and  the  immateriality  of  tlie  hnmnn  «?nn].  Their 
pretended  discoveries  wonld  l>e  such  perfect  demonstra- 
tions ol  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  that, 
were  we  conscious  of  a  waverinii^  faith  in  spiritual  thinirr^, 
we  should  be  at  some  pains  to  convince  ourselves  ol  a 
class  of  facts  which  we  now  hold  in  suspicion,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  which  we  confess  a  lurking  distaste. 
Then,  too,  as  regards  the  miredes  of  the  New  Testament, 
Miss  Martinean  for  once  is  right  in  saying  that  mesmer- 
ism does  not  begin  to  account  for  them.  Reverence  for- 
bids our  carrying  out  the  comparison it  is  enough  to 
name  the  events  at  Nain,  at  Bethany,  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  to  show  how  unassailable  is  the 
citadel  of  our  Christian  faith  by  any  of  the  pretended 
marvels  and  professing  wonder-workers  of  our  own  age. 

\Vc  can  neither  find  nor  give  pleasure  by  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  book  under  review.  Should  it  be 
deemed  worthy  of  republication  in  this  country,  we 
would  sugs^est  as  a  motto  for  the  American  edition  this 
pregnant  jiassage  of  holy  writ :  —  "  Ueeause  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  trutli,  (ilod  shall  send  them  a  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  We  forbear 
to  quote  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  addition  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  book  which  we  have  indicated, 
we  might  have  spoken  of  its  egotistical  character ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  philosopher  or  discoverer  to  whom  any 
credit  is  given,  except  Bacon,  whose  frequent  obscurity 
of  language  renders  the  gross  caricature  of  his  thoughts 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  ^^I  and  Bacon"  are  the 
joint  writers  of  almost  every  letter,  Bacon  occupying  the 
place  of  a  junior  partner.  Been  use  the  book  is  efrotisti- 
cal,  it  is  morbid,  sickenini^%  disgusting  in  its  details. 
The  writers  are.  l)oth  of  them,  diseased  persoiis,  ami 
morbidly  self-conscious  and  curious  as  to  the  diseased 
action  of  their  own  systems.    They  have  raked  for  the 
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index-facts  of  the  universe  among  the  maimed,  the  blindi 
the  epileptic^  and  the  idiotic ;  and  we  cannot  find  that 
they  have  ever  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  study  the 
phrnomena  of  a  healthy  body  or  a  sound  mind.  We 
are  glad  that  they  have  proilncinl  so  naiisrons  a  book. 
Would  to  Ik'avL'ii  that  i!n])U(iciicc,  impiety,  and  blas- 
phemy might  never  again  appear  in  less  loathsome  at- 
tire !  A.  F.  p. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Races  of  Men  :  a  Fra^mmi.    By  Kobert  Knox,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia ;  Lea  Osc  iiiuuciiurii.    1850.    12mo.    pp.  323. 

A  FBioHBitT  of  what,  we  wonder.   The  book  is  ananged  — 

if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  such  a  production  —  in  thir- 
teen lectures^  whirh  liave  been  publicly  delivered  in  England. 
In  what  way  must  remain  a  mystery ;  for  they  vary  in  length 
from  four  to  sixty-seveu  pages  each.  It  is  put  together  as  the 
result  of  vast  observation,  profound  study,  and  great  acuteoess 
and  ortgtnality  of  perception ;  at  least,  bo  the  Doctor  loudly 
calls  upon  us  to  believe.  And  how  is  it,  then,  a  fragment  ?  We 
have  it.  Prodigious  as  the  work  is,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of 
what  be  could  tell  us,  if  he  were  not  in  so  mnrb  l^nrry.  But 
this  will  flo.  It  is  quite  enough.  The  simple  tacts,  that  his 
mind  is  so  laimethodized,  and  his  speech  so  incoherent,  —  not 
to  say  inconsistent,  —  as  of\en  to  leave  it  doubtful  what  he  really 
means  to  saT ;  that  his  temper  is  too  vehement  and  scornful  to 
reason;  ana  that  his  abrupt  sQrIe  occssionally  rises  into  the 
Orphic,**** may  perhaps  give  him  a  right  to  the  title  of  frag* 
mentary,  in  a  still  further  sense.  His  main  doctrine  is,  that  the 
several  races  of  men  are  al!  originally  distinct,  and  race  is  every 
thing.  The  italics  are  ins.  Me  is  determined  to  slick  by  the 
whole  assertion,  without  abating  a  jot.  A  man  is  a  Catholic 
because  he  is  a  Celt,  and  a  Protestant  because  he  is  a  Saxon,  and 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  He  breaks  off,  in  rather  a 
tantalizing  way,  when  he  hints  at  the  marvellous  significance  of 
"  the  nodule  of  bone  growing  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arm- 
bonr.''  He  does  not  even  develop  into  any  great  distinctness 
the  "  irrinscendental  thcorv  of  nnatomy,"  which  he  calls  "the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made,  noi  even  excepting  the  law  of 
gravitation."    For  this  deficiency  the  curious  and  patient  reader 
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may  find  consolation  in  the  mystifications  of  Oken,  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  Felton's  Menzal,— a  most  entertaming  book,  ^ar 
ID  Mr.  SlaUo*8  volume,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  dtflerent 
elan.   The  meaning,  however,  of  such  passages  as  these  is 

tolerably  plain,  wo  think  :  —  "  The  organic  and  inorganic  worlds 
have  coexisted,  no  doMht,  from  alt  eternity.  Perhaps  they  form 
but  one.  The  discovery  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  fixed 
laws  is  due  mainly  lo  Oken,^^  etc 

Dr.  Kdox  rejoices  in  his  descent,  we  believe,  from  John  Knox, 
the  famous  Scottish  Reformer.  We  doubt  whether  old  John 
would  rejoice  much  over  him.  His  stern  face  would  grow  a 
little  fierce,  we  imagine,  at  the  sight  of  his  degenerate  de- 
scendant. Not  that  he  does  not  sometimes  say  good  things  and 
in  a  bright  way ;  hut  his  doctrine  is  a  mischief,  his  prejudices 
are  bitter,  itis  spirit  is  most  unfavorable  to  the  sober  search  aAer 
any  truth.  A  disagreeable  cynicism  pervades  bis  pages,  as  well 
as  a  wonderful  store  of  affectations  and  bits  of  extraordinary 
English.  If  we  were  obliged  to  sum  up  our  idea  of  him  in  a 
single  sentence,  we  shjould  say  that  he  was  a  boastful  dogmalist, 
eaten  up  with  German  nonsense  and  his  own  conceit,  uttering  in 
snatches  and  riddles  a  theory  of  materialism  and  despair.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  intends  paying  a  visit  to  these  United 
States.  Wo  pray  you  do,  Doctor  ;  provided  you  will  not  inflict 
your  lectures  upon  us,  or  expect  us  to  receive  you  with  any 
marked  distinction.  Perhaps  you  will  see  reason,  after  you  have 
looked  at  us,  to  think  more  favorably  than  you  now  do  of  our 
political  prospect*?  nnd  national  existence.  You  believe  that  no 
race  of  men  can  permanently  change  their  locality.  You  say 
that  the  colonization  of  Nortlicrn  America  is  a  problem,  whoso 
success  cannot  reasonably  be  believed.'*  You  imagine  you  can 
perceive  the  signs  of  deterioration  already  in  the  early  loss  of 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  cushion.'*  You  tell  us,  in  rather  a 
swaggering  way,  that  the  United  States  men  have  forgotten 
who  they  are,  and  fancy  themselves  Amerirnm^  because  they 
choose  lo  call  themselves  so.  Is  the  boasted  Union  to  he  perma- 
nent ?  It  must  come  lo  a  half-do/.cn  monarchies  at  last, —  a 
king  of  New  York,  a  Leopold  installed  in  Kentucky,  an  Oiho  in 
Michigan,  a  liberal  despotism  under  a  prince  of  the  noble  house 
of  Brunswick  or  Brandenburg.'*  At  any  rate,  not  Brunswick  or 
Brandenburg,  if  you  please,  most  learned  prophet  Be  oil  these 
things  as  they  will,  however;  and,  leaving  the  future  to  the  care 
of  tlinr  Divine  Providence  which  you  seem  to  hold  in  so  much 
conti  inpt,  we  are  sure  of  one  tiling,  that  you  will  not  find  in 
any  portion  of  our  land  tliat  *^  rancorous  and  eternal  hatred  for 
the  parent  kingdom,"  that  ^  abhorrence  of  her  and  her  rotten 
institutions/*  which  you  so  glibly  and  with  such  a  filial  piety 
describe. 
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The  reprintiDg  of  this  book  does  no  credit  to  its  publishen. 
In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  wild  character  of  the  perform- 
ance.   In  the  second  place,  because  of  the  extremely  inaccu- 

rate  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  is  printed.  We  have 
counted  ten  blunders  on  one  page,  the  143d.  As  for  such 
phrases  as  "  Cicero's  defence  of  Finccus  /or  misconduct, and 
such  assertions  as  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  ''^  tive 
hundred  years  before  our  Savbor,**  we  shall  leare  author  and 
proof-reader  to  share  the  burden  between  them.  We  must  de> 
dare,  that  the  motto  "  qus  prosunt  omnibus,"  which  figures  upon 
the  title-page  round  the  rim  of  a  shield  with  the  winged  Cadn* 
ceua  for  its  device,  was  never  more  inappropriately  placed. 


•  Lavengro ;  the.  Scholar,  —  the  Gypsy^  —  the  Priest.  By 
George  Borrow,  Aullior  of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  and 
•*  The  Gypsies  of  Spain."  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.  Ibbl, 
12mo.    pp.  550. 

This  is  a  remarkable,  but  most  unsatisfactory  book.  The 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  something  better  from  Mr.  Borrow. 

The  frn<;mcnts  of  personal  history  with  which  his  former  works 
were  clieckered  excited  some  interest  as  to  his  early  adveniures. 
He  seemed  to  have  strayed  in  many  lands  and  to  have  learned 
many  tongues.  To  a  keen  eye,  cool  courage,  and  a  stout  will, 
he  added  a  roving  disposition  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  adven* 
ture ;  and  the  marvels  which  he  related  were  not  always  less 
marvellous  when  his  story  was  done.  In  this  book  we  hoped  to 
find  some  curions  and  even  valuable  reminiscences  of  his  wide 
and  various  travels,  a!v!  an  explanation  of  the  anomalous  feu- 
lures  ui  his  iormer  works.  IIis  vcrncity  has  been  impugned, 
but  on  some  startling  points  most  strikuigly  confirmed.  In  this 
book  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  every  thing  clear.  But 
Lavengro*'  is  mystery  worse  mystified.  The  author  keeps 
incredulous  critics  at  bay  by  assuming  an  amphibious  character, 
half  real  and  lialf  romantic,  now  running  wild,  as  it  would  seem, 
in  the  most  vaj^rant  extravagance,  and  now  setllinpj  down  into 
hoji(\sl  and  matter-of-fact  bioiirapliv.  He  gives  us  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  takes  us  with  intn  lo  the  scenes  in  which  his  youth 
was  passed.  Old  Norwich  Is  easily  recognized,  and  the  portrait 
of  William  Taylor  is  not  to  be  mistaken.*    Other  characters. 


*  Tlic  t^iilnwin^  is  nn  extract  irom  a  latter  of  WiJIiam  Taylor  lo  Robert 

Soul  hoy,  written  in  lt>2l  :— 

A  young  man  ia  conatntinf  with  m«  8chil1«r*i  William  Tell,  with  the 

view  of  Iratislatiti:;  it  fir  the  pr<  S;^.  His  name  is  (trorgn  Heiirv  IJnrrow. 
lie  lias  leurued  Oerman  wtUi  cxuaoidinorj^  rapidity    indeed,  lie  bos  the 
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we  donbt  not,  are  drawn  from  life,  and  some  of  them  with 
great  truth  and  spirit.  But  Mr.  Burrow's  cookery  is  in  ihe 
French  style,  —  highly  spiced  and  equivocal. 

What  good  end  is  to  be  answered  by  this  book,  it  Ib  not  easy 
to  imagine.  And  yet  it  seems  to  have  had  more  than  one  ob< 
ject.  The  author  tells  us,  that  among  the  many  things  at- 
tempted in  this  book  is  the  encouragement  of  charity  and  free 
and  genia!  manners,  and  the  exposure  of  humbug,  of  which 
there  arc  various  kinds,  but  of  which  the  most  perfidious,  the 
most  debasing,  and  the  most  cruel,  is  the  humbug  of  the  Priest." 
That  "free  manners"  will  suffer  nothing  at  the  hands  of  a 
writer,  whose  '^most  entertaining  character'*  is  a  gypsy,  and 
who  professes  all  due  regard  for  such  as  are  "proper  men  with 
their  hands,"  and  affectionately  apostrophizes  the  bruisers  and 
blood-horses  of  Old  England,  is  credible.  As  to  "  hurnburr,'"  of 
which  there  nre  indeed  various  kinds,  a  preacher  less  prodigal 
in  won«l(  rs  might  be  more  edifying.  *' Charity,"  we  presume, 
will  not  find  Mr.  Borrow  out  uf  tiie  reach  of  a  generous  requital 
of  his  services. 

Let  no  one  thinV*  says  oar  author  in  his  characteristic  pref* 
ace,  "  that  irreligion  is  advocated  in  this  book."  Of  course  no 
one  will  suspect  an  ex-missionary  of  the  Bible  Society  of  that. 
But  few  will  impute  to  T.uvcngro  "  the  contrary  extreme.  For 
the  book  has  a  good  share  of  heathenish  scenes  and  irreligious 
characters.  Prizefighters  and  cockfighlers  and  jockeys  and 
gypsies  and  flaming  tinmen  "  are  showered  upon  us,  for  no 
reason  that  appears,  except  to  show  that  no  countries  are  less 
known  by  the  British  than  these  selfsame  British  Islands,"— a 
blissful  ignorance,  perhaps,  in  this  instance.  But  Mr.  Borrow, 
we  trust,  has  shaken  the  rf^fii'^n  wheat  out  of  his  hag,  and  will 
yet  open  to  us  a  more  profitable  store.  He  has  discharged  his 
debt  to  the  *'  Gypsy";  and  charity  will  excuse  him  from  med- 
dling again  with  the  "  Priests  "  of  a  church  which  he  hates  so 
heartily  as  he  does  the  Romish.  He  has  much  to  tell  us  yet, 
and  he  knows  how  to  tell  it  well.  Of  his  descriptive  power 
.  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  best  scenes  of  this  strange 
hook  arc  executed  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  author 
needs  only  a  more  self-denying  use  of  his  resources.  When  we 
hear  from  him  again,  we  hope  he  will  inform  us  how  he  became 
a  Christian  and  a  missionary. 


gifi  of  tongues,  and  though  not  yet  eichteon,  understands  twelve  Inn- 

Fiaget;  English,  Welth,  Erae,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Qertnen,  Danitth, 
rennli,  Italian,  Spanish,  Porni;»iirse.  He  would  like  to  get  intd  thr  nflirL' 
for  Poreicn  AffAira,  but  does  not  know  how."  —  Memoirs  of  VV.  Tuvlor, 
11.496. 
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Chrusl  in  Iladcs :  a  Poem,    By  William  W.  Lord.  New 
York:  B.  Appleton  &  Co.    1851.    16ino.   pp.  183. 

Tub  learning,  thought,  and  constructive  force  of  imagination 
ahown  in  this  production  are  far  above  fnodiocrity.  The  doc- 
trine, or  legend,  on  which  it  is  based,  tlK>'!;jh  now  neglected,  was 
once,  and  for  long,  a  prominent  purl  ul  Uic  tlieology  of  CiirtK- 
tendom ;  the  fealuie  in  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  our  re* 
ligion  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  allied  the  Christian 
creeds  to  the  ethnic  mythologies.  For  the  sake  of  the  informap 
tioD  it  affords,  and  the  liglit  it  sheds  on  several  objure  views 
rapidly  fadini?  from  tlie  popular  mind,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  poetic  eujoymem  u>  \n>  derived  from  its  perusal,  we  trust  Mr. 
Lord's  poem  will  lind  a  iarge  number  of  readers.  This  work 
can  be  reviewed  with  severe  censure,  and  without  praise,  —  as 
we  have  seen  it  hastily  reviewed,  ^  only  by  one  who  either 
judges  it  by  an  inapplicable  standard,  or  utterly  fails  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits,  while  he  exai^rates  its  sins.  True,  it  has  de- 
fects and  faults,  u  hicli,  in  a  searching;  critical  estimate,  would  de- 
mand notice,  and  would  somewbat  modify  the  commeudatioa  we 
bestow  upon  iu 


The  Casars,  By  Thomas  pe  Quixcey,  Author  of"  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-Eatcr,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Ticknort 
Reed,  &  Fields.    1851.    16mo.  pp.295. 

This  volume  embraces  the  whole  of  the  well-known  papers 
under  this  title  contributed  by  Mr.  De  Quincey  to  Blaekwood^s 

Magazine  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  since,  and  forms  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  miscellaneous 
work^?.  It  is  written  with  great  brilliancy,  and  well  exhibits  the 
encvclop'nlic  character  of  the  author's  mind,  and  that  happy 
comiituod  of  language  which  is  found  in  all  his  writings,  while 
it  has  fewer  defects  than  some  of  his  other  productions.  In 
speaking  of  Hazlitt,  he  somewhere  complains  that  his  writing 
want  continuity.  But  the  same  defect  is  equally  apparent  in  his 
own  case.  His  mind,  like  Ha/.litt's,  is  eminently  discursive ; 
and  in  all  of  iiis  works  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  there  is 
a  disposition  to  pass  otT  from  the  main  subject  and  disen<^«  col- 
lateral questions.  In  truth,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  leads 
hun  to  follow  every  new  vein  of  thought  that  may  be  opened  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks ;  and  the  reader  is  continually  drawn 
away  from  the  main  subject  to  consider  questions  which,  though 
interesting  and  important  in  themselves,  are  not  always  very 
closely  connected  with  the  point  at  issue.  We  sec  this  tendency 
in  the  work  now  before  us,  where,  im>tead  of  confining  himself 
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to  a  strictly  historical  or  biographical  survey  of  the  Cssara,  our 
author  is  constantly  entering  upon  an  examination  of  some  inci- 
dental topic  connected  with  the  history  of  Rome,  which  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  his  narrative  and  not  unfrequentiy  perplexes 
the  reader's  mind  by  distracting  his  attention.  These  digres- 
sions, however,  are  often  admirable,  and  sometimes  materially 
assist  the  reader  in  arriving  at  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
principal  question.  Nothings  indeed,  can  be  more  sound,  judi- 
cious, and  weighty,  than  the  observations  on  the  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  third  chapter. 
Other  points  are  discussed  with  equal  clearness  and  vi^ror;  and 
on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  best 
of  Mr.  De  Quincey*8  numerous  works. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Fields  for  his  editorial  taste 
and  care  in  collecting  from  various  sources  these  admirable  con* 
tributions  to  our  literature.  We  are  looking  forward  with  high 
expectations  to  the  three  volumes  which  are  promised  us  of  & 
Quincey*s  Autobiographical  Papers. 


Foreign  Reminiscences,  ly  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland. 
Edited  by  bis  Son,  Henry  Edward  T/Ord  Holland.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  d&  Longmans.  1650.  Post 
8vo.  pp.W^. 

EvBN  if  these  Beminiscences  were  less  entertaining  and  in- 
structive than  they  really  are,  we  should  be  still  interested  in 
them  from  a  recollection  of  the  iHusirious  name  which  their  au- 
thor inherited,  and  of  the  distinL'ni^hf  d  petition  which  he  himself 
held  among  the  statesmen  of  Kngland  during  the  last  half-ccn' 
tury.  Henry  Richard  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland,  was  horn  in 
November,  1773,  and  succeeded  to  the  barony  when  lie  was 
only  a  year  old.  In  his  youth  he  tmvelled  on  the  Continent  and 
remained  abroad  some  time ;  so  that  his  Parliamentary  career 
did  not  commence  until  1798.  But  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life  he  distin^7ui«j|ipf]  himself  by  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
advocacy  of  those  principles  wliich  his  uncle,  the  Right  Honorable 
Charles  James  Fox,  was  maintaining  with  unequalled  nhility  in 
the  other  House  ;  and  until  his  death,  in  October,  1840,  he  con- 
tinued their  steady  and  consistent  supporter.  Indeed>  we  cannot 
now  recall  any  liberal  measure  which  he  did  not  advocate,  nor 
any  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  he  did  not  resist.  Nor 
arc  we  nwnre  thnt  nnv  stnin  rests  on  his  course  as  a  statesman. 
The  early  part  of  his  private  life,  however,  was  marked  by  some 
flnfrranl  vices  ;  nnf|  indications  of  thr  ir  elfccl  upon  his  mind 
muy  doubtless  be  ^ecu  m  bcvcrai  uf  liie  anecdotes  in  the  present 
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▼olame.  He  inherited  much  of  the  ahility  of  his  family ;  and 
Hrjiland  Uouae  was  the  resort  of  all  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
hb  party,  who  were  attracted  there  by  the  learning,  wit,  and 
rare  social  qualities  of  their  host.  Durinfj  his  life  he  published 
biographies  of  Lope  de  Vega  nnd  <  iuillcn  de  Castro,  and  several 
translations  and  pamphlets,  besides  writing  numerous  protests 
which  were  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
andf  as  we  learn  by  references  in  the  present  work,  he  has  left  a 
manuscript  memoir  of  his  own  times,  which  we  trust  wilt  lie 
given  to  the  public- at  some  future  period.  The  Reminiscences 
exhibit  most  of  the  qimlities  which  wc  nnticipated  in  rhpm. 
They  nre  written  in  on  easy,  gossiping  style;  and  if  they  pre« 
sent  little  that  is  positively  new,  they  are  vahmble  nnd  interesting 
for  giving  the  views  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  men 
and  measures  as  Lord  Holland,  and  for  the  fund  of  curious  an* 
eedotes  which  they  contain. 


T\nee*Told  Teilu,    By  Nathanibl  HAWTHOtiiB.    In  Two 

Vol  limes.     A  New  fidition.     Boston :  Ticknor«  Beed,  & 

Fields.    1851.    16mo.    pp.  287, 288. 
Thr  House  of  the  Seven  Gables^  a  Romance.    By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Keed,       Fields.  1851. 
16rao.    pp.  344. 

The  Twiee^Told  .Tales  were  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Haw 

thorne^s  genius;  and  their  simple  l}eautyand  quiet  pathos  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.    They  display  the  * 

snme  meJital  characteristics  that  ho  has  shown  in  his  later  works  ; 
and  in  the  present  elegant  edition,  which  is  enriched  with  an 
original  Preface  and  a  finely  engraved  head  of  the  author,  they 
can  hardly  fail  of  fmding  many  new  admirers. 

In  the  Preface  to  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  our  au- 
thor claims  for  the  book  a  certain  latitude,  both  as  to  its  fash- 
ion and  material,  which  he  would  not  ha?e  felt  himself  entitled 
to  assvime,  had  lie  proft-ssed  to  be  writing  a  Novel "  ;  and  he 
fiirthpr  trills  us,  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  his  object,  however, 
to  describe  local  manners,  nor  in  any  way  to  meddle  with  the 
characteristics  of  a  community  for  whom  he  cherishes  a  proper 
respect  and  a  natural  regard.'*  He  has,  however,  a  moral  eon* 
stantly  in  view,  which  is,  to  show  that  the  wrong-doing  of  one 
generation  lives  into  the  successive  ones,  and,  divesting  itself  of 
every  temporary  advantage,  becomes  a  pure  and  uncontrollable 
misehior"";  and  the  same  idea  is  presented  once  and  again  in 
the  course  ot  tiie  romance  itself.  The  work  whose  character 
and  aim  are  thus  described  is  a  production  *of  great  power. 
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though  inferior  ia  interest  to  The  Scarlet  Letter.  The  impres- 
sion which  it  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  is,  indeed,  much  pleas* 
anter  than  that  produced  by  its  predecessor;  but  its  plot  is  more 
complex,  the  characterization  more  exaggerated,  and  the  artistic 
execution  less  perfect.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  will  stand  much 
higher  than  when  considered  in  its  separate  parts  ;  for  the  cjen- 
eral  outline  is  well  conceived,  hut  the  filling  up  is  not  of  equal 
excellence.  There  is  too  much  of  disquisition,  and  loo  little  of| 
riarrative  and  dialogue.  Constquenlly  we  have  fewer  descrip- 
tive passages  of  SO  great  beauty  and  so  lender  pathos  as  we  find 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  in  some  of  the  Twice-Told  Tales, 
white  there  are  scattered  through  the  volume  many  sparkling 
gems  oF  thought  and  incidental  sketches  of  character  which  are 
alike  striking  and  admirable.  It  will  add  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
reputation,  and  be  greatly  admired  hy  a  large  class  of  readers. 

We  may  say  here,  what  we  should  have  said  at  greater  length 
had  we  noticed  The  Scarlet  Letter,  that  it  contains  the  grossest 
and  foulest  falsification  of  truth  in  history  and  personal  charac- 
ter, that  we  have  ever  encountered,  in  romance  or  narrative* 


Foem,  hy  Henrt  Tbeodoeb  Tockbsman.   Boston:  Ticknor, 
Reed,  ds  Fields.  1851.   16mo.   pp.  176. 

^^"E  cannot  extol  the  prevailing  strain  of  poetry  among  us. 
Mostly  —  of  course  we  cxi-ept  the  names  of  our  few  poetic 
princes  —  it  is  of  ihal  uuiulent  sort  which  one  trims  to  a  pat- 
tern, or  weaves  for  the  amusement  of  a  refined  leisure.  It  wants 
vividness.  It  wants  depth.  It  wants  clearness  and  force.  We 
miss  all  the  higher  inspirations  of  the  divine  art.  It  has  no 
suHicient  reason  for  coming  into  public  existence.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man's  lines  are  as  pood,  and  a  great  deal  better,  than  mucli  that  is 
called  poetry.  Hut  they  seem  to  us,  we  reluctantly  confess,  to 
fall  short  of  a  very  high  or  distinct  character.  Their  thought  is 
too  vague,  and  their  style  too  conventional.  The  imagery  is  of 
the  old,  familiar  kind.  The  language  is  graceful,  but  diffuse. 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  sensibility  and  delicate 
culture.  We  should  love  to  be  with  him  in  some  of  the  trav- 
elled spots  that  he  describes.  Hut  we  are  ready  to  suspect  that 
Wordsworth,  a  selection  from  wliosc  works  he  edited  no?  n  ^reat 
while  ago,  has  beguiled  him  into  a  feeble,  if  not  a  false,  estunate 
of  what  makes  any  compusitiou  really  poetical.  We  say  these 
things  with  entire  respect  for  the  author.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
called  on  to  declare  our  judgment,  in  connection  with  any  publi- 
cation of  his,  that  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  poet  in  this 
country  should  not  be  content  with  prettiness  and  commonplace 
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sentiment,  but  throw  heart  and  soul  into  the  task.  He  should 
not  write  the  smallest  piece  without  a  determinate  object,  and  a 
wcll-dctincd  conception  of  what  he  wants  to  express.  He  should 
insist  that  it  shall  carry  the  stamp  as  of  a  signet  upon  it,  and 

have  somf^  mnrkod  (juality  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Tncki  1  iii  urs  versiHcntion  is  generally  smooth  and  musi- 
cal, though  witti  u  very  few  strango  exceptions.   For  example  :  — 

'  *'  Hero  n  stran^t-r  stood  in  nn\Ui  observance." 

There  an  tirti8t  leaned,  ami  pleased  his  eye.'* 
'*  And  an  eye  exultant  with  higli  purpose.'* 
**  There  are  rooms  whose  walls  are  radiant  atill.** 

What  sort  of  decasyllabics  are  these  ?  They  all  occur  on  the 
thirty-second  page. 

True  poetry  is  a  rare  and  precious  thing ;  and  every  one  who 
reaches  after  its  honors  should  devote  to  every  fresh  attempt  his 
best  care  and  the  full  vigor  of  his  mind.  He  has  no  right  to 
be  slovenly,  and  it  is  not  his  wisdom  to  speak  when  he  has  little 
or  notliinrr  to  -^ay.  We  feel  compelled  lo  write  a  little  earnestly 
•  on  this  subject.  We  call  for  a  loftier  standard  of  criticism  upon 
it  than  is  at  present  in  foshion.  If  a  poem  is  purely  didactic,  or 
merely  sportive,  itjs  amenable  to  the  rules  that  belong  to  its 
class.  But  we  maintain,  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  poetry 
is  worthy  of  the  name,  —  none  worth  the  trouble  that  it  costs  to 
be  written  or  read,  —  that  docs  not  either  rouse  the  roiods  or 
touch  and  warm  the  hearts  ol  thoughtful  men. 


The  Poetical  and  Prose  Writl7i^s  of  Ch dries  Sprai^uc.  New 
and  revised  Ediliuu.  Boston  ;  Ticknor,  Heed,  Fields.  1650. 
12mo.    pp.  205. 

Wk  iiope  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this 
beautiful  volume.  Very  few  need  be  said  of  a  poet,  who  won 
his  pure  fame,  and  took  his  endeared  place  in  our  poetry,  a  good 
while  ago.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  his  writings  published  by 
himself.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Francis,  understanding  that 
a  collection  of  IMr.  Spmgiie's  works  was  about  to  be  undertaken 
in  a  way  not  likely  to  bo  perfectly  Katisractor^^  to  his  friends,  as- 
sumed the  task  tliemsclves  ;  and  the  result  \\  as  an  octavo  volume, 
very  creditable  both  lo  the  publisher  aiid  printer.  This  volume 
Mr.  Sprague  would  take  no  interest  or  part  in,  though  he  made  no 
objection  to  its  appearing.  We  are  glad  to  receive  a  fresh  and 
enlarged  edition  from  his  own  hand.  The  book  is  so  full  of  deli- 
cate skill  and  the  truest  feeling,  that  it  will  always  be  in  demand, 
and  live  an  affectionate  kind  of  life  in  the  old  country,  as  well 
as  in  our  own.    l^rehxed  to  it  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  the 
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author,  which  alone  would  give  this  new  edition  groat  value  in 
our  eyes.   We  will  not  call  it  a  speaking  likeness,  only  because 

we  would  rather  call  it  his  quietly  meditative  self.  So  we  have 
seen  him  sit  and  look  a  hundred  times,  and  hope  to  repeat  the 

pleasure  as  many  limes  more. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  only  debt  we  are  under  to  the  present  vol- 
ume. It  has  added  four  pieces  to  the  former  collectioh,  —  an  In- 
stallation Hymn,  Children's  Hymu,  The  Tomb  of  £meliiie,  and 
Charles  James.  The  last  of  these,  upon  the  death  of  the  first* 
born  son,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  strains  .that  have  ever  been 
allowed  to  flow  out  from  the  hearts  deep  sorrow  upon  the  public 
ear.  We  give  the  whnin  a  tardy,  but  a  most  hearty  welcome.  < 
We  do  not  bolievc  tliat  liie  poetic  fire  hm  eone  down  in  so  warm 
a  breast  as  that  of  our  hard.  We  carm  sily  exhort  him  to  fan 
again  for  others  the  divine  glow  that  is  m  him  ;  and  wo  will 
promise  to  be  among  the  first  to  meet  atid  greet  him,  when  he 
comes  again,  with  such  bays  as  we  have. 


A  Guide  to  <Ae  SHent^  Knowledge  of  Thinge  Familiar,  By 

Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  Trinity  Hail,  Cambridge.  Carefully  re- 
vised and  adapted  for  Use  in  Families  and  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  6i  Co.  1851.  16mo. 
pp.  426. 

Thb  title  of  this  useful  little  book  is  a  sufficient  index  of  its  con- 
tents.  Its  character  and  object  are  every  way  commendable, 

and  its  execution  is  very  happy.  Electricity,  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning, Ileal,  Rain,  Snow,  Light,  and  the  Chemistry  of  Nature  and 
of  Art,  are  here  revealed  in  their  wonderful  operations,  and 
turned  lu  many  household  uses  of  pleasant  information  and  profit. 


The  Method  of  the  Divine  Chvemment^  Physical  and  Morah 
By  Rbt.  Jambs  M'Cosh.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  dc 
Brothers.    1851.  8vo.   pp.  515. 

Tins  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  work,  of  which  an  elaborate 
and  very  laudatory  notice  appeared  lately  in  the  rSorth  British 
Review.  We  think  that  the  commendation  is  on  the  whole  well 
deserved.  The  author  discusses  the  old  topics  of  natural  relig- 
ion and  metaphysical  theology,  and  be  does  it  in  a  clear,  strong, 
and  masterly  manner,  investing  them  with  fresh  interest,  from 
the  fulness  of  his  resources,  and  the  clear  presentment  of  his 
points.  He  finds  the  Fall  and  the  intended  Kestoraiion  of  man 
recognized  in  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  all  the  ways  of  Trov- 
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ideoee.  Id  this  liypothcsis,  or,  as  he  would  say,  this  fact,  he  finds 
the  solution  of  uU  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  of  human 
nature  aivi  destiny.  While  we  must  dissent  from  some  of  our 
authors  vicsvs,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  tiim  for  a 
high  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  we  commend  his  book  to  such 
persons  as  have  an  appetite  for  a  dish  of  strong  and  well-gar- 
nished Scotch  metaphysics.  We  do  not  remember  any  recent 
writer  of  his  class,  of  whose  mental  powers,  philoaophical  spirit, 
and  general  fitncs<;  to  treat  great  questions,  we  have  received  so 
favorable  an  impressioa. 


Notes  on  North  America^  Agricultural^  Economical^  and  Social. 
By  James  F.  VV.  Johnston,  Reader  in  Chemistry  aiid  Miner- 
alonr  in  the  University  of  Durham.  Boston :  Little  &  Brown. 
2  vols.    ISmo.   pp.  415,  dl2. 

Professor  Johnston  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as 
having  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  hcforc  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  1850.  on  the  "Relations  of  Science  to  Agriculture."  His 
especial  purpose  in  iiis  visit  to  this  continent  was  to  pursue  in* 
vestigations  connected  with  his  favorite  topic,  and  his** Notes** 
are  in  great  part  devoted  to  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  New 
Brunswick,  the  Canadas,  New  York,  and  a  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  the  field  of  his  most  careful  observations,  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  agriculture  and  general  economic?:,  with  comparative 
estimate*?  between  dillerent  regions  and  ditlerent  metliods,  are 
presented  with  much  care  and  fidelity.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
the  author  does  not  follow  in  the  track  of  the  English  tourists 
who  have  preceded  him,  but  has  opened  an  original  and  most 
profitable  subject  of  international  interest  He  has  reciprocated 
the  enterprise  which  the  late  Mr.  Colman  pursued  in  Great 
Britain.  We  have  turned  over  his  pages  with  high  satisfaction, 
and  we  believe  that  they  will  engage  the  attention  of  our  farm- 
ers and  scientific  agriculturists  to  some  good  purpose.  There  is 
a  vast  deal  to  be  learned  on  this  subject,  and  experiment  and 
comparison  are  the  two  great  sources  of  improvement. 

The  author's  incidental  remarks  on  .society,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion among  us  are  for  the  most  part  very  correct  and  discrimi* 
nattng.  Ho  «]'»of?  not  conceal  his  strong  Enijlish  predilections  ; 
iiulced,  we  admire  the  candor  with  which  he  expresses  ihein, 
and  wlkerever  he  expresses  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  us,  we  can 
see  how  it  arises  from  imperfect  knowledge  and  limited  observa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  opinion  is  unjust,  and  we  are  ready  to  accede 
to  it  so  far  as  it  is  true.  We  have  noticed  some  little  inaocum- 
eies,  like  the  following.  **  in  the  cities,  from  eight  to  twelve 
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hundred  dollara  are  given  [as  a  miowter^s  salary^,  and  in  rare 
eases,  or  to  especial  favorites,  fifteen  hundred."  No  city  minis- 
ter has  less  ihan  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  "especial  favorites** 
liavo  mnrr  !hnn  (]on!)le  that  salary.  "  There  arc  thirteen  Prot- 
estant Kpisct)[t  il  churches  in  Boston."  We  know  of  but  seven. 
Professor  Johnston  is  mistaken  in  supposing  tlial  King*8  Chapel, 
"  in  consequence  of  some  endowments,  still  retains  something  of 
the  form  of  the  Episcopal  service.** 

We  are  pleased  lo  see  that  he  does  justice  fo  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  in  ascribing  to  him  the  discovery  and  anoooncemeDt  of 
the  principle  of  etherizaiion. 


Christ  in  Theology ;  being  iJte  Answer^  the  Author,  lefore  the 
Hartford  Central  Asioeiation  of  Jmnistert^  October^  1849, 
for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book  etUUled  *^  God  in  CArisf/*  By 
Horace  Bushnell.    Hartford:  Brown  dc  Fbnsons.  18&L 
12mo.   pp.  946. 

Tbis  volume,  with  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language 

in  the  author's  furmcr  volume^  taken^  in  connection  with  Professor 
Park's  Convention  Sermon  and  his  controversy  with  his  Prince- 
ton Reviewer,  give  us  a  very  significant  index  of  li  e  issue  now 
raised  between  two  parties  in  the  Onlujdo.x  fold  in  IScw  England. 
At  the  opening  of  the  I'niiarian  controversy,  forty  years  ago,  tije 
phrase  figurative  language  **  was  made  use  of  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  a  degree  which  excited  both  the  remonstrances  and  the 
ridicule  of  their  opponents.  We  are  mistaken  if  Professor  Park 
and  Dr.  Bushnell  do  not  find  the  phrase  more  convenient  than 
did  our  own  brethren.  Certain  it  is  that  these  two  inflnrnfini 
and  much  honored  divines  find  sometlnn^  in  the  bald,  literal 
statement  of  Calvinism,  even  in  the  terms  of  Scripture  phra- 
seology,  which  greatly  exercises  their  spirits.  To  soften  and 
qualify,  to  dignify  and  rectify  their  verbal  formulas,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  literal^  intellectual  verity  and  the  emo- 
tional exaggef&tion  that  may  he  respectively  conveyed  in  the 
same  phrase,  is  the  evident  desire  of  both  t!io«?o  divines.  They 
are  most  uiKi  if  si  onahly  justified  in  the  distinction  on  which  they 
insist.  Dr.  lujsiltnell  reviews,  under  the  same  divisions,  the 
topics  of  his  former  work,  embracing  his  essay  on  Language  and 
his  three  Discourses  on  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Atonement. 
There  ir  a  manliness,  an  earnestness,  and  a  dignity  in  his  plea, 
which,  united  with  a  masterly  use  of  the  new-fashioned  philo- 
sophical phraseology,  ^ive  to  his  volume  a  freshness  that  car- 
ries ihc  reader  through  its  most  unedifying  and  barren  discus- 
sions. The  treatment  of  the  themes  is  wholly  remote  from  the 
intellectual  reach  or  the  practical  use  of  ninety-nine  in  each 
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hundred  of  the  Christian  fold.  We  think  we  have  understood  a 
small  portion  of  ihe  volume.    The  most  inlelligihle  sentence  in  it  , 
is  the  following  :  — "  I  frankly  own  to  you,  thai  1  accept  no  pre- 
vailiuj^  view  of  Tnaiiy  now  held  in  New  England.''  (p.  170.)  ' 


Charael eristics  of  Literature^  illustrated  by  the  Genius  of  Dis* 
tingnished  Writers.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  Second  Se- 
ries. Philadelphia;  Lindsay  &  Blakistoa.  1851.  X2a)o. 
pp.  282. 

Mft.  Tvckbbman's  piose  has  all  the  good  qualities  ct  his  po* 
etry,  with  more  of  vigor,  of  manliness,  and  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties  than  we  find  in  most  of  his  rhythmical  pieces.    He  is 

nn  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  rich  culture,  equally  well  furnished, 
loo,  in  pure  and  tender  and  lofiy  sentiment.  lie  has  nice  pow- 
ers of  analysis  and  discrimination,  he  uses  a  nieiaplior  to  good 
advantage,  and  can  illustrate  his  views  and  positions  in  a  way 
which  proves  their  correetness  and  enforces  their  lessons.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  eleven  distinguished  literary  names  stand 
as  the  exponents  of  the  same  number  of  departments  of  mental 
exercise  and  power.  Thus,  Manzoni  represents  the  Novelist ; 
Steele,  the  Censor;  Humboldt,  the  Naturalist;  Madame  de 
Sevigue,  the  Correspondent ;  Home  Tookc,  the  Philologist ; 
Wilson,  the  Magazine- Writer ;  Talfourd,  the  Dramatist;  Beck- 
ford,  the  Traveller ;  HazUtt,  the  Critic  ;  Everett,  the  Orator ; 
Godwin,  the  Reformer.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  author 
does  not  design  to  treat  each  of  these  men  as  the  most  dlstin* 
guished  exponent  or  representative  of  the  respective  themes. 
It  is  more  for  the  eonveniencc  of  apportioning  to  them  thf^ir  due 
awards,  through  comparison  with  others,  that  he  distinLimshes 
one  figure  in  each  group  of  marked  men.  We  have  fouinl  the 
author  eminently  just  and  tolerant  in  his  criticisms.  He  has  no 
narrow  prejudices  to  serve,  no  exclusive  principles  to  maintain. 
We  can  commend  this  and  his  former  volume  as  very  valuable 
and  instructive  additions  to  the  increasing  libmry  of  essayists. 


LtntUiana ;  tis  Cotanial  HUtory  and  Romance*  By  Chablbs 
Gayarrb.  New  York  :  Harper  ds  Brothers.  1851.  6vo. 
pp.  546. 

Tut:  excessively  bnd  taste  displayed  in  the  Prefncc  of  iliis 
book,  and  the  confession  of  the  haste  with  which  ii  was  pre- 
pared, may  perhaps  deprive  the  author  of  many  readers  who 
would  be  attracted  by  his  subject.   Of  the  accuracy  of  its  treat- 
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mont  in  details  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge.  The  author,  who 
was  prevented  by  ill  heiilth  from  taking  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  lu  wtiich  he  had  been  elected,  was  afterwards  the 
Beeretary  of  the  State  of  Louiaiaoa.  He  #ield8  a  akilful  pen, 
and  with  a  vigorous  and  animated  style.  We  should  judge  that 
theie  is  more  of  Tomance  than  of  hisioiy  in  his  pages,  and,  indeed, 
we  cannot  decide  how  much  he  expects  or  wishes  us  to  receive 
as  absolute  verity.  His  theme,  however,  with  its  Indian,  Span- 
ish, and  French  incidents  and  actors,  is  wildly  romanlic,  even  in 
its  clearly  historical  elements. 


WUhelm  Meiaier's  Apprenticeship  and  Travels.  From  the  Ger- 
man  of  Goethe.  A  New  Edition,  revised.  Boston :  Ticltnor, 
Reed,  ds  Fields.    1851.    16aio.  2  vols.   pp.  495,  482. 

This  is  the  fif^t  complete  tmn^^lntion  of  Goethe's  most  popular 
work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  whilo  the  portion  of 
it  which  had  twice  been  printed  here  has  long  hr-vn  out  of 
print,^'  —  an  expression  which  means,  not  to  be  iiad  at  the 
bookstoies.  The  Tariety  of  matter,  in  theme  and  incident,  in 
criticism  and  narratife,  which  Goethe  contrived  to  work  up  in 
many  of  his  nondescript  productions,  is  realized  in  this  work  in 
a  way  which  always  instructs  an  i  tnost  oAen  pleases.  Under 
the  form  ot'  a  German  studenl^s  or  artisan's  probationary  drilling 
at  profession,  and  subsequent  wanderings  abroad  to  enlarge 
his  sphere  of  life  and  thought,  we  have  prest-nled  to  ua  a  med> 
ley  of  brilliant  observations,  of  grotesque  occurrences,  and  of 
profound  criticisms,  enough  to  maira  the  staple  of  a  dozen  more 
methodical  tales.  The  oflensive  characteristics  of  Goethe  ap- 
pear less  in  this  than  in  several  other  of  his  productions.  We 
regard  this  neat  edition  as  a  choice  contribution  to  that  noble 
collection  of  volumes  for  whieh  onr  j) rodent  readers  arc  indebted 
to  the  enterprising  and  liberal  hrrn,  tiie  members  of  which  know 
something  more  about  books  than  their  merchantable  value. 


The  Works  of  Horace ;  wUh  Enftish  NoUs,  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  By  J.  L.  LiiccoLif,  Professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Brown  Univeinty.  New 
York :  D.  Appieton  dc  (Jo.    12mo.   pp.  575. 

Tbi9  is  the  beat  edition  of  Horace  within  our  reach,  whether 
for  the  tyro^s  task  or  for  the  scholar's  enjoy  nient  Professor 
Lincoln  has  performed  his  work  with  admirable  taste,  and  with 
eicellent  judgment.  The  apparatus  which  be  has  fumisbed  ia 
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gathered  from  all  good  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of 

his  own  tabors.  His  Life  of  Horace  is  made  to  gleam  with 
brilliant  illustrations  from  tl)o  pooms,  nnd  the  poems  are  vivified 
by  tlieir  connection  with  ilie  persiuialiiy  and  hahitudps  of  the 
Venusiun  bard.  Tlie  notes  seem  to  us  to  keep  \hc  happy  me- 
dium betweeu  that  excess  which  does  the  studeofs  work  for 
him,  and  that  niggardliness  which  is  relaxed  only  for  pedantic 
cumment  Tlie  large,  clear  lype  of  the  book  is  a  blessing  to 
jaded  eyes.  We  mean  to  read  our  favorite  classic  again,  to 
show  our  apprecialioQ  of  this  ediiion. 


John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  have  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  famous  Cenlury  Scnnon  of  iho  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  of 
Hopkinton,  with  a  Prefatory  tSkt  tch  of  his  Life,  Character,  and 
Ministry,  winch  was  not  to  be  had  before.  This  Sermon,  which 
has  been  a  means  of  amusing  interest  among  our  ministers  and 
laymen  for  more  than  thirty  yeare,  is  a  most  original  and  racy 
document.  It  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  New  Fngnnd  literature, 
though  it  has  also  lii^her  chamcteristics.  Many  persons,  afker 
perusing  it  in  an  old  borrowed  and  well-nigh  worn-out  copy, 
have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  possess  it.  They  can  now 
be  gratified. 

The  same  puhlishers  have  sent  us,  **  The  Grand  bsue :  an 
Ethico-Political  Tract.*  By  Samuel  Willaid."  6vo.  pp.  37. 
This  is  an  earnest  protest,  by  the  veneruble  and  sightless  mtnbter 

of  Decrfieid,  a»rninsl  the  Kngilivr-  S'nve  Law.  It  is  the  most 
mild  and  Chrisiian  in  its  temper  ot  any  of  the  numerous  pam- 
phlets upon  that  pre^ianl  theme  which  we  have  perused.  After 
examining  the  Scripture  rul*^  ui  action  in  a  case  of  collision  be« 
tween  Divine  and  human  law,  the  author  argues  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  give  Congress  any  power  to  legislate  for  the  res- 
toration of  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  no  sound  reason  of  wii>dom 
or  policy  can  he  urf»cd  for  it.  lie  then  appeals  to  the  South  to 
sav  whether  it  has  kept  the  ronililions  of  the  national  compact, 
find  he  con«lemns  in  conchision  the  having  recourse  to  any  meas- 
ure of  re:iistance  to  law  which  shall  involve  force,  or  any  thing 
but  patient  suffering  of  persecution. 

"  The  City  of  the  Silent :  a  Poem,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms, 

delivered  at  the  Consecration  of  Mai^nolia  Cemetery,  November 
19,  1850."  Charleston:  Walker  A:' James  8vo. '  pp.51.  A 
poem  of  much  merit,  solemn  and  wise  in  iis  tones,  with  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  a  spirit  befitting  the  occasion.  Why  are  not 
poems  rather  than  prose  composition  more  commonly  made  the 
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vehicle  of  sentiment  at  the  consecration  of  our  cemeteries  ?  We 
think  such  an  occasion  far  more  suited  to  the  most  touching  and 
elevating  strains  of  poetry,  and  far  more  likely  to  insure  a  good 
poem,  than  are  our  literary  aoDWennries. 

"  Popery  :  British  and  Foreign.  By  Walter  Savage  Lnndor.*' 
London  :  Chapman  Hall.  1H51  Ylmo.  pp.63.  This  little 
squib,  which  has  been  shot  olF again  m  this  country  by  Ticknnr, 
Reed,  &  Fields,  has  disappointed  us.  There  is  more  smoke 
than  power  in  it.  VVe  looked,  from  the  genius  of  the  author,  to 
have  received  something  more  worthy  of  his  pen  on  a  aubjeet 
which  we  are  lold  called  forth  in  Englaiid  one  hundred  and 
eighty  publications  in  one  month.  Some  sentences,  however* 
are  equally  spicy  and  plain;  for  instance,  —  **  Exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  Popery  is  a  nation  industrious,  frrf , 
and  moral."  England  is  "divided  into  hi<^li  church  ami  low 
church :  the  Church  of  Christ  is  neither  \  few  clergymen  know 
that  \  none  preach  it.  In  the  present  day  the  Papists  call  them- 
selves  Oaihoiicsy  the  Protestants  in  England  call  themselves  the 
same.  Both  lie,  and  hoth  know  they  lie ;  yet  neither  will  give 
nj»  the  point** 


INTELLIGENCE. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Th"  Bif'firnl  Repertory  and  Prinrrfrtn  T^prlrw  for  April,  1851. — The 
printingut  this  Orthodox  quarterly  ^invmg  been  transferred  from  Princse- 
ton  to  Philadelphia,  its  form  and  appearanoe  have  greatly  improved. 
With  its  lespeetable  scholarship  and  its  Calvinistic  theology,  it  combines 
a  solid  'jood  sense  and  mtich  vigor  in  the  treatment  of  reliirious  and  lit- 
erary topics.  We  have  in  the  number  before  us  the  fuliovving  articles : 
—  1.  Ad  Essay  on  Foreign  Missions  and  MUIonarianism,  which  rejects 
the  popular  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  and  looks  for 
tin'  fulfilment  of  the  true  vision  to  the  accomplishment  cf  the  whole 
work,  —  so  well  begun,  so  propitious  in  its  progress,  so  luviiing  and 
mire  in  its  final  results,  —  the  work  of  Chrotisn  Missions.  —  9.  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Labors  of  Qi)colampaditt8,  the  Re- 
former of  Basle.  This  is  founded  upon  the  biography  recently  pub- 
lished b^  a  book  society  at  Neufchatel,  from  the  peu  of  Dr.  iferzog, 
A  very  uilsresting  aod  diseriminating  view  is  here  presented*  and  we 
are  again  made  to  r^tlize  the  marvellous  variety  of  gifts  and  talents  in 
thai  company  of  men,  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  all  known  to  each 
other,  who  were  raised  up  by  God  at  an  era  when  they  were  so  neces- 
sBiy  ifir  a  peeuliar  work.  How  lon^  most  we  wsH  tot  s  biography  of 
Ulrie  Zwugls,  the  most  truly  liberu*minded  sod  serene  of  sU  the  Re- 
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fbrmera !  Oar  reviews  have  teoenlly  devoted  many  pagee  to  %  ree tamiim- 

lion  of  ihe  raspeciive  merits  of  the  Reformers,  but  many  fresh  points  re- 
main to  be  more  thoroughly  investij^ated.  Mr.  Dyer's  Life  of  John  Calvin 
has  called  out  a  storm  of  invective,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  fair 
judgment  in  the  ease,  the  candor  and  integrity  of  his  pen,  and  the  atoi- 
thenlicity  of  his  testimonies,  still  stand  without  being  justly  impugned 
or  invalidated.  Dr.  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin  has  now  been  translated 
in  England,  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  M.  Audin,  the  itoroan 
Catholie  bioin«pber  of  the  Reformera,  and  one  of  the  leaaA  aerupuloiis 
of  controversialists,  has  recently  died. —3.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Socrates,  written  with  a  prosaic  hone««ty,  and  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view.  What  with  the  help  of  Plato,  Schleierraacher,  Dr.  Wiggers,  and 
Mr.  Grote,  we  are  now  able  to  form  a  fiiir  eatimate  of  Uie  Athenian  sage. 
Our  ;l viewer  reminds  us,  that, among  the  other  sins  for  ^s  l>:ch  the  stage 
\rv<  1  J  answer,  is  that  of  having  aided,  ihrouph  '*  The  Clouds  of  Aris- 
topiianes,"  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Socrates.  There  is  a  slight 
profesaional  tinge  in  this  article,  indicated  the  auggeation  of  tbeahorl- 
comings  and  limitations  of  philosophy  even  in  one  of  its  master  minds. 
Is  it  strictly  true,  that,  while  Socrates  was  reasoning  upon  a  futvirr  life, 


in  Scripture,  that  a  little  child  in  a  Chnsttan  Amily  knows  them  '*  !— 
4.  The  Absurdities  of  certain  Modem  Theories  of  Ediioation,  is  the 

title  of  an  article  which  greatly  commend?  itself  by  plnin  speaking 
about  much  of  the  cant  of  the  age,  and  by  urging  the  true  process  for 
the  edoeation  of  the  mind.  We  agree  with  all  that  the  writer  says 
upon  the  theories  with  high-sounding  titles,  —  such  as  "  the  inductive 
system,"  **the  productive,"  "the  anahtiral,"  *' the  development," 
the  self-educating  "  syslemsj —  which  pretend  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
teadiing.  There  never  was,  and  tliere  never  will  be,  but  one  efiectiva 
system  of  teaching,  and  that  is  to  engage  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and 
to  convey  to  it  something  that  could  not  be  developed  from  it.  —5.  The 
True  Test  of  an  Apostolical  Ministry,  is  the  title  of  a  very  candid  ar- 
ticle, baaed  wholly  upon  Scriptarat  warrants  fairly  inter|»teted  and  ap- 
plied. Its  conclusion  is,  **tballhe  primary  and  paramount  criterion  of 
an  Apostolic  ministry  is  conformitv  of  doctrine  to  the  Apostolic  st.md- 
ard." — In  the  6th  and  conciuUing  article.  Professor  Park's  reviewer 
returns  to  the  attack  upon  that  very  significant  Diacourae  on  the  The- 
ology of  the  Intellect  and  the  Theology  of  the  Feelings.  The  reply  to 
the  Remarks  of  the  Professor  <>n  his  reviewer  adds  nothinfr  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  C4>ntrover8y,  but  u  certainly  widens  the  breach  between 
the  Old  School  and  the  New,  and  by  the  scute  diaerimination  between 
sentimental  or  rhetorical  onhodi  N  V  ind  the  literalism  of  the  old  stand- 
ards, it  preaents  to  us  the  same  old  issue  under  a  new  terminology. 

TKe  PrMpeeUoe  Heftiew,  No.  25,  Jfc&mrry,  1851.  —  The  present 
number  of  this  thin,  but  rich,  quarterly  is  one  of  uneommon  excellence. 
We  are  sorry  that  its  able  editors  are  obliged  to  preface  it  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  diminished  circulation  of  the  work,  and  with  an  appeal  to 
the  poblie  for  a  wider  patronage.  They  can  no  longer  atiatain,"  they 
say*  **  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  will  need  a  considerable  accession  of  sub- 
scribers  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  undertaking."  This  we  most 
sincerely  regret  to  hear,  and  hope  that  their  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain, 
in  behalf  of  a  work  that  holds  ao  high  a  characier. 

The  first  article,  on  Kenrick^s  **  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs," 


-plexed  with  things  made  so  plain 
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is  a  sobflf  paper  on  a  tobjeet  that  ia  alill  beael  with  doubts  and  puzzles, 
whidi  correspond  but  pottrly  to  the  immense  pretensions  often  advanced. 
The  second,  on  Maurice's  Sermons,  "  The  Church  a  Family,"  is  inter- 
esting and  well  dune.  It  denies  the  possibility  that  the  title  of  the 
book  eao  be  vealiied  and  ita  elaiin  made  good.  The  only  doubt  that  has 
arises  is  oai  minds,  with  regard  to  this  and  some  other  writings  in  a 
similar  strain ,  wliethcr  in  the  zcil  of  dissent  they  may  not  htive  ex- 
aggerated a  iiiilc  itiu  sacerdoiai  clement  m  the  English  Church  eslab- 
ment.  We  muat  adcnowledge,  however,  that  they  who  feel  the  pinch 
have  the  besi  nght  ti>  cry  out.  We  next  have  a  most  reasonable  and 
readable  paper  on  a  new  edition  of  Yaics's  **  Vindication  of  I'nitarian- 
iem,"  indicating  the  changea  that  have  been  going  on  in  liberal  opinion 
since  tiie  work  waa  firat  publiahed,  in  1815.  TThe  glory  of  this  number, 
however,  lies  in  the  fourth  article,  **  Europe  since  the  Reformation.*' 
Without  quoting  largely,  we  could  give  our  readers  no  idea  of  its  close 
reasoning  and  superb  rhetoric.  It  is  candid  and  impassioned  at  the 
sams  time*  We  hardly  know  which  most  u>  admire,  the  keenness  of 
its  logict  or  the  aplendor  of  its  picturesque  and  learned  style.  W e  think 
we  cannot  err  in  ascribing  it  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Martineau.  Charmed 
as  we  have  been  with  his  two  magnificent  articles  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  The  Cbuieh  of  England  '*  and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Churches," 
we  account  this  inferior  to  neither  of  them  ;  and  of  course  to  no  one  of 
the  eloquent  productions  which  the  warmth  of  t!io  present  (^atlrolic  con- 
troversy in  England  has  stimulated.  We  commend  U  earnestly  to  read- 
em  of  every  deseription,  who  would  be  instructed  in  history,  or  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  aspects  of  the  time,  or  who  can  be  enlertained 
with  the  music  of  the  most  accomplished  discourse. 

The  closing  article,  on  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude,"  we  must  say,  ap- 
peam  not  quits  worthy  of  the  company  with  which  it  ia  associated. 
It  is  written  in  rather  an  inflated  way,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  com- 
monplace finery,  —  reminding  us  of  a  thin  gau^e  robe  stiff  with  span- 
gl&s.  The  author  displays  a  violent  enthusiasm  for  French  liberty, 
which  sounds  oddly  at  our  time  of  the  day.  Several  turgid  periods 
bear  witness  to  this.  As  for  Mr.  Wordsworth's  right  to  be  called  '*  a 
mighty  Poetical  Revolutionist,"  wr«  mv.r\^  question  it.  At  any  rate, 
"  the  mighty  enterprise  which  cast  down  tlic  gaudy  throne  of  Darwin, 
and  broke  the  feeble  soeptre  of  Hayley,"  <»uid  not  be  much  to  speak 
of.  ITayley,  as  a  versifier,  never  had  any  ability  to  reirrn  or  to  coiitiiuie 
to  live;  and  Dr  Darwin's  throne,  if  there  was  ever  such  a  thin*:,  could 
be  held  up  by  Mi^s  Anna  Seward  and  a  few  admirers  but  a  very  bhort 
time,  and  crumbled  into  nothing  of  itself.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetical  . 
rank  will  he  dilTerentl}'  at^sipned  aceordinp  to  different  tastes.  For  our 
own  part,  we  were  never  ahle  to  set  it  very  fii'jh.  We  reniain  uncon- 
verted from  the  opinion  that  we  entertained  ul  hiiii  when  his  poeiry  first 
appeared.  To  us  hs  is,  with  here  and  there  a  fine  exception,  pretty 
uniformly  prosaic, — a  moralizer  rather  than  a  bard.  A  few  cantos  of 
glorious  old  Sir  Walter,  —  to  mention  no  oilier  or  greater,  —  wcshuuUl 
prefer  to  the  whole  burden  of  the  Prelude,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
Excursion,  though  they  were  both  spun  out  into  as  many  lines  aa  they 
oootaio  lettera. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Brown  have  received  from  England  a  very  elegant 
hot  cheap  edition  (the  thirty-sixth)  of  Keble's  Cfaristisit  Year.  l*his 
volume  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  leaden,  as  embracing  a 
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mnm  of  lyrical  eonpontittus  on  Scriptnro  toits  or  mottoot,  adapted  to 
the  Sundays  and  other  OKred  days  of  the  yeor,  imngod  according  to 

the  calrndar  of  l!ie  Fpiwjpal  Church.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  al- 
ready luund  their  way  luto  our  hymn-books.  The  whole  volume  is  a 
rich,  though  not  wholly  uoezoepttoimble,  touiee  of  detoitonid  eoltoro. 

John  P.  Jewptt  &  Co.  hav*»  pnhlishod,  in  a  very  neat  form,  tl  r  third 
volume  of  the  Amencau  ediuuii  ul  Uruto's  History  of  Greece,  iroin  the 
•eoond  London  edition.  Mora  attention  has  been  giyen  In  this  ▼done 
to  the  correction  of  typographical  errors.  We  have  already  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  the  merits  ot  this  Ilintory.  and  hope  that  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  publistiers  will  be  so  richly  repaid,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  justioe  to  the  author,  whose  Isbors  they  an  legally  ma  to  ap-> 
piopriaie. 

Me^rs  Charles  S.  Francis  6i  Co.  of  New  York  announce  as  in  prras, 
The  Writings  of  Aletander  Hamilton,  and  aoHeit  subscriptions  on  terns 
which  will  (rive  a  subscriber  an  advantage  over  a  subsequent  purchaser. 
The  wurk  will  einlirace  seven  volumes,  printod  rliiefly  from  maDOSCliptS 
purchased  by  Congress,  and  of  the  highest  hisiuxical  value. 

T}io  Messrs.  Harper  are  publishing,  in  semi-monthly  numbers  (of  which 
four  lirivn  thus  far  appeared),  a  work  rilled  with  original  materials  for 
such  scenes  as  characterize  the  wniings  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
The  title  is,  **  London  Ijsbor  and  the  London  Poor,  a  CyclopmlLa  of  the 
Sodal  Condition  and  Earnings  of  Those  tnat  will  work,  Those  that  can- 
not  work,  and  Those  tlini  will  nut  work,  in  the  British  Metropolis.  By 
Henry  Mayhew."  1  he  autliur  s  contributions  to  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  bsve  proved  his  eminent  qQalificstions  to  treat  his  original 
theme  with  skill  and  faithfulness. 

The  same  publisfier^  have  issued  ihc  fifth  in  their  series  of  the 
Franconia  Stories,  and  a  very  ptea^iaui  and  instructive  series  it  is  for 
the  young.  The  last  is  entitled  **  Beechnut." 

The  Monthly  Magazine  issued  by  this  firm  has  attained  to  an  un- 
rivnlied  popularity.  The  variety  of  its  contents  adapts  it  to  many  dif* 
ferent  tastes,  and  if  a  reader  peruses  only  a  quarter  of  the  contents  of 
each  number  he  reeelTcs  an  equivalent  for  the  oost  of  the  whole. 

Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson,  &l  Co.  have  published  ihirtv  oi?7hl  parts 
of  their  beautiful  cduion  of  bhakspcare.  Two  more  parts  will  cum- 
.  plete  the  work,  which  is  certainly  as  cheap  and  valuable  an  edition  of 
the  great  dramatist  as  was  ever  put  forth. 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  announced  as  in  press  by 
this  firm  is  the  following,  —  *•  Sketches  of  Kuropcau  Cities,"  by  Rev. 
William  Ware.  We  anppose  this  will  embrace,  with  other  matter,  the 
rich  and  seholarly  leetofes  which  have  been  delivered  by  the  author. 

Messrs.  Crosby  and  Nichols  have  in  press  the  following ;  — Thooghts 
on  Self-culture,  addresaed  to  Women.  By  Maria  G.  Groy«snd  her  Sis- 
ter, Emily  Shirreff.  1  vol.  12mo.  A  book  which  has  received  high 
commendation  from  English  critics.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. By  Athanase  Coquerel.  Translated  from  the  French.  A  brief, 
but  very  comprehensive  essay.  Closet  Prayers,  original  and  compiled 
from  tM  Writings  of  £miamt  and  Holy  Msn  of  various  Churches.  By 
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Thomas  Sidler.  Mr.  Sadler  is  one  of  the  moet  efficient  and  esteemed 

of  our  brethren  in  England.  We  received  a  eopy  of  the  English  editioa 
of  his  little  devotional  volume,  hut  too  late  to  notice  it  in  this  nuniher. — 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Channing,  in  three  volumeSf  l^mo, 
with  two  portraits,  unifom  with  the  Works,  and  to  he  fumiahed  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half  the  set  This  last  worlc  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
gladly  leoeived  hy  many  who  oould  not  purehase  it  at  the  original  piiee. 


RKLIGIOU8  1^'T£LLIG£NCC. 

The  Pope.^ThB  Papal  institutions  contain  in  themsdTesthe  ele- 
ments of  collision  nr.d  disorder,  and  must  necessarily  form  a  systpni  in 
which  despotism  and  anarchy  are  mingled.  It  is,  therefore,  almobt  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  pontifieal  government  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
well  ordered.'* 

An  obstacle  is  put  in  the  wny  of  ilic  or^nir^ition  of  the  pfovern- 
ment  hy  the  state  of  public  opinion,  —  a  state  which  is  manifested  with 
a  perseverance  unexampled  in  all  classes  of  the  population  in  relation 
to  the  actual  condition  of  things.  We  must  not  conclude  from  thia 
aversion,  so  stronjrly  mnnifesied,  that  the  population  of  the  Honi.in  States 
is  infected  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  With  the  exception  of  a  hokle 
erowd,  sneh  as  one  sees  in  agitation  more  or  less  over  all  Europe,  and 
which  in  the  Roman  States  prevailed  on/y  thrmtgh  the  feeMenen  and  dU* 
orgartizafum  of  tite  government^  the  generality  of  the  population  abhors 
the  Mazzinian  rigime^  which  has  lef\  behind  it  no  agreeable  reminis- 
cenees.  The  higher  classes  demand  a  government  strong  and  regular, 
like  that  of  the  other  European  states.  At  the  present  moment  they 
despair  of  obtaining  it.*' 

Thiii  is  the  language  of  an  Austrian  organ  in  Italy.  Interpret  these 
words  ss  we  have  of  late  learned  to  interpret  the  language  of  Austrian 
diplomacy,  and  they  read, "  The  Papal  temporal  sovereignty  has  outlived 
its  time,  and  we  are  determined  to  stipplnnt  it."  Xccordinply,  Ans-trian 
battalions  are  planting  themselves  in  the  iStates  of  the  Church,  to  enforce 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Wben«  some  time  sinoe,  the  Pope 
was  recreating  at  Gaeta,  it  was  arranged  that  Spanish  troops  should 
orr\}]>\  Spolcio  and  Tcrni,  but  the  Spaniards  finve  Ilo^v  evacuated  th(»8e 
towns,  and  the  Austrians  hold  them  in  their  po&t>ei>i>ioa.  Under  feeble 
pretexts,  which  an  ambitious  power  knows  so  well  how  to  trump  up, 
they  have  garrisoned  Terni,  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus,  and  thrown  sol- 
diers into  the  rch  hrated  Frii;ci:<c3n  convent  at  the  beautiful  town  of 
Assise.  Their  troops  are  penaancntly  stationed  but  an  easy  two  days* 
march  from  Rome,  and  another  joumu  says,  The  Austrians  continue 
to  invade  the  country."  Italy's  too  "  fatal  gid  of  beauty  "  will  soon 
prove  an  apple  of  disciirt^  itT.on[^  her  foreign  invaders.  In  the  North, 
the  Austrians  have  long  "  sticd  her  blood  and  drank  the  tears  of  her 
distress,"  and  now  the  parental  government  which  has  conquered  Lorn- 
bardy  and  restored  peace  to  Hungary  finds  time,  while  dictating  the 
policy  of  Germany,  to  consider  the  "  iivipn  -ity  "  of  clerical  dominion 
and  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  inhabiiauis  of  Central  Italy.  The 
man  at  the  head  of  that  cabinet  is  even  more  able,  energetic,  and  on- 
•erupulous  than  the  celebrated  Mettemich. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  that  weak  pontiff,  Piua  the  1^ inth,  is 
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niMnble  in  the  mtmne.  The  F^nch  are  pulling  the  wiree  at  the  T«t- 
iean ;  the  Aoetriam  arc  drawing  a  ammg  cordon  of  trmipe  around  the  capi- 
tal, and  thnre  is  not  a  foot  df  his  princi|)alily  which  he  cnn  call  his  own. 
Soon,  pciliups,  he  will  be  doomed  to  witness  Uie  struggle  of  the  in- 
▼adcrs,  and  to  AU  a  pataive  Tietim  into  the  banda  of  tlie  victor. 

**  The  ■tninfer*i  iword 

Is  his  mid  wenpon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vaoquwhed,  be  the  slave  of  friend  or  £>•/* 

The  recent  converts  to  Catholicism  will  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  up,  not  only  to  an  Austrian  pnppnt  (for  that  has  long  been  the 
case),  but  to  an  acknowledged  Austrian  subject,  as  their  spiritual  head. 
While  that  Chorcb  haa  made,  in  the  laat  quarter  erf*  a  century,  progreea 
which  has  put  Protestantism  to  shame,  and  almost  brought  its  perma- 
nency into  question,  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  even  its  nominal  tem- 
poral power.  The  language  of  the  Austiian  organ  js  not  reform,— 
tbe  remedy  ia  to  be  a  aterner  one.  If  language  noeana  any  thing,  and 
Ihey  are  permitted  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  we  can  look  for  nciliiiig 
less  than  a  n-coiistitution  of  the  Slates  of  the  T'lturch  What  \vi!!  those 
Papists  say  wiiu  connect  temporal  power  with  their  ideas  of  the  C  hurch 
of  Chriatf  and  what  will  they  say  if  tbe  tiara  ahould  become  ibe  gift 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  their  spiritual  and  infalli!  Head  dwinJle 
to  a  dependant,  conipcllcd  to  watch  the  suiiles  of  a  court  for  his  pre- 
carious dignity  ?  'i'here  is  a  singular  ctMiirabi  between  the  piuful  cuu- 
ditioo  of  the  Pope  at  home,  and  the  agitation  and  excitement  in  EIng- 
land  on  account  of  bia  **  andadooa  aggreaaiona.*' 

Tlte  Hungarian  Proifstants.  —  A  convention  in  January  last,  at  Pesth, 
had  in  diseussaion  two  important  poinia  in  tbe  internal  economy  of  tbe 

fintiiinal  cliurch  ;  —  I.  The  entire  »('[»aration  of  ihe  Hunrrarian  and  iho 
Sclav  on  ian  eloiueDts.  2.  The  surrender  of  their  schools  to  the  care 
of  the  slate. 

The  impossibility  of  retaining  in  harmony  two  such  incongmooa  ele- 
ments as  the  Sclavonian  and  IIun£rarian  within  the  limits  of  one  rhi:rch, 
with  no  tie  s:ivo  that  of  a  lew  points  of  faith  in  common,  has  long  been 
evident.  The  Hungarians  (or  Magyars,  as  we  must  now  call  them]  are, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  rich  and  powerful.  The  Selavonians,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  'i'lie  difTiculty  of  maVin!:  an 
equitable  division  of  the  church  property  only  has  held  ihera  togcUier; 
and,  afler  long  discussions  uuU  fruitless  efforts,  it  has  been  decided  to 
lay  the  matter  before  an  impartial  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  rrov- 
crnment,  who'^f'  tl'^^ision  shall  be  final.  The  Ma^^yars  despise  the  Scla- 
Tunians,  and  the  bclavonians  hate  the  Magyars.  The  Sclavonians  in- 
vited a  preacher  to  come  to  them,  who  was  notorious. as  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Sclavonic  volunteers  in  the  war  of  tbe  reToIuticD,  at  which 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  took  umbrage,  and  went  over  to  the  Magyar 
Church.  Perhaps  this  incident  may  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of 
feeling  prevalent  among  that  class  of  people  toward  the  government. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Sclavoniana  were  the  first  to  appeal  to  the 
Austrians  for  help  in  their  contrnvprsy  with  iln  Magyars,  and  the 
referee  was  appointed  by  their  especial  retiucsi.  A  still  more  in- 
teresting light  ia  thrown  upon  their  character,  by  the  fact,  that,  whra 
tbia  military  preacher  had  declined  tin  iTu^e,  and  the  pariah  were  pro* 
ceeding  to  vote  upon  another  candidate,  the  female  portion,  to  whom 
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he  wit  etpeeiftlly  obnoxioatf  not  content  with  enteriDg  tbeir  prot^  at 

homo,  invaded  the  hall  where  their  hiishaiids  were  assemhled,  ntul  de- 
clared their  xiltimnluni.  It  was,  that  if  lliis  cnndidale  should  be  rfuiKon, 
he  blioiild  have  noite  of  ihu  fdircr  sex  tu  liear  him,  aikd  wiiit  decia- 
ration  theae  modern  Spartans  actually  went  over  to  (Mictfy  their  iDdigD»> 
tion  under  the  preaehing:  of  the  Majjyar  Sxekacs. 

The  other  quustion,  in  relation  to  the  schools,  is  explained  hy  iho 
fact,  that  iiiihcrlo  every  one  of  the  numerous  religious  sects  of  Hun- 
gary haa  aupporied  its  own  aohoola  out  of  its  own  funda,  and  retained 
to  itsi'lf  the  ovrrsiirhl  of  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Protestant 
population,  that,  althoufrh  hy  no  means  the  richest  class,  their  schools 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  surpassed  by  none,  'i'he  Austrian  govern- 
ment elaima  the  right  to  aaauroe  the  oate  of  all  the  achoola  througheut 
the  realm,  and  appeals  to  the  Protestants  of  tlir  Pesth  military  district 
to  surrender  those  belonging  to  ihem,  or  retain  them  as  private  in- 
stitutions. The  convention  before  whom  the  matter  is  brought  re- 
fuaea,  and  baaea  ita  refuaal  upon  two  points; —  1.  That  the  qiiettion 
should  he  brought  before  an  assembly  delegated  from  all  Protestant 
Hunpary.  2.  That  all  laws  of  late  passed  are  only  proi  tsionol,  dL'siiiied 
to  gti  through  the  revision  of  the  parliament  of  the  realm,  and  perhapa 
undergo  many  alterationa. 

The  history  of  the  Protestant  Ilunfjarian  Chuieh  during  the  last  two 
years  is  the  best  explvn-ition  of  the  second  singular  clause.  On  iho 
succesa  of  the  Austrian  aims,  the  religious  insuiutions  of  that  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  her  aubjecta  paaaed  with  their  political  onea  into  the 
hands  of  a  military  dictator.  Tlie  flock  of  Christ  was  intrusted  to  the 
lender  mercies  of  Fie  Id- Marshal  Baron  Ilayuau,  the  hyena  of  Hrescia, 
and  forlliwith  there  began  to  appear  at  Vienna  the  reprcsenlaitves  of 
every  aect  that  exiata  in  Hangrary,  (and  what  aeet  ia  not  to  be  found 
there  ^)  praying  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  immunities,  and  W- 
wailinp  thai  their  churches  were  governed  hy  nwirtial  law,  and  officered^ 
instead  of  watched  by  faiiiifui  pastors.  Those  hordes  who  had  sent 
their  pictureaque  aoldiery  to  plunder  the  Auatriao  eapilal  under  Jel- 
lachich,  now  sent  their  picturesque  prelates  to  sue  at  the  fiK»tsto<d  of 
that  empire  whose  totteriiifr  fabric  their  hands  had  been  the  first  to  sup- 
port. Within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  came  to  Vienna,  with  peti- 
tions, bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  East  and  the  Catbolie 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and  of  Luther.  The  {griev- 
ances of  the  Protestant  ('hurch  were  plam,  and  they  were  met  by  fair 
promises.  From  time  out  of  mind,  her  allairs  had  been  directed  by 
eonventiona  of  elected  representatives,  —  her  instruction  had  gone  on 
without  interference  from  the  stale.  So  strongly  had  she  insisted  upon 
this,  that,  when  in  September,  18J8,  the  government  then  in  power 
proposed  to  pay  both  preachers  and  teachers  out  of  the  funds  of  (he 
State,  ahe  declined,  through  fear  that  her  independence  might  he  com- 
promised . 

In  1850,  a  pmclamation  of  Haynau  withdrew  all  these  rights  from 
the  Protestant  Church.  Hy  power  of  this,  Lutheran  superintendents, 
without  imputation  of  any  political  offence,  were  unceremonioualy  die- 
charged,  and  the  inferior  officers  were  deprived  of  their  places.  Tha 
various  conventions  were  dissolved,  and  in  place  of  the  old  superinten- 
dentshipa  were  substituted  military  districts,  whose  overseers  were  ap- 

1)ointed  by  the  commander  of  the  arm^.  To  them,  and  to  such  of  the 
aity  as  they  should  aeJect,  wers  to  be  utnisted  the  sfbirs  of  the  Piotee- 
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tint  ChQTcli,  which  was  thus  eonverted  into  a  kind  of  military  hierarchy. 

llaynan's  conncptiun  of  ihe  office  of  rrlifjidii  in  human  affiiirs  vv;is  rvi- 
dently  vory  iiiniled,  and  ho  showed  an  ignoranee  of  human  n.iiure,  if  he 
supposed  that  even  a  crushed  and  conquered  people  will  lantcty  suffer 
their  reliirion  to  be  insulted.  The  Mmjryara  ahiit  m  chnreh  in  the  iioe 
of  one  of  tlio.se  miUtary  appointed  paBiors.  and  in  another  place  the 
church-members  declined  receiving  the  elements  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
them. 

Under  the  weight  of  such  grievaneea,  they  petitioned  Ibr  a  renewal 

of  their  self-governing  privileges,  and  a  recslahlisbtnont  of  their  institu- 
tions of  instruction  on  the  old  foundation.  The  first  has  been  accorded 
them.  The  second  tbey  have  not  yet  obtained,  that  we  are  aware  of; 
hot,  nnder  the  eireomatanoea,  the  eonTention  at  Peath  had  at  teaat  the 

right  to  hint  that  they  were  living  in  uncertainty,  that  no  one  need  sup- 
pose tlie  present  laws  p<Tinancnt,  h\jt  that  the  days  mipfit  rttmc  when 
the  old  and  hitherto  rebpected  rights  of  llie  reaiiu  would  be  returned  to 
them. 

Thf  Rfvira!  of  the  Papal  Hifrarrh/  in  F.n:^Iani1.  —  Two  Bulls  were 
received  in  Kngland  near  the  close  of  the  last  year,  one  in  stone,  and  one 
on  parehinent,  but  the  exeiiement  eauaed  by  the  latter  haa  fiir  exceeded 
the  enthusiasm  which  might  have  been  expected  to  attend  the  former. 
One  (»f  ihem  was  the  Great  Bull  of  Nineveh,  which,  throutih  Mr.  Lay- 
arU  s  exertions,  has  been  disinterred,  and,  in  all  its  old  iicathen  hideous- 
neaa,  ia  aafely  depoaited  in  the  British  Museum.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  Papal  Bull  under  the  seal  of  "  The  Fisherman  at  Rome,"  which 
BO  soon  followed  it,  there  is  tto  knowing  but  that  the  ancient  pagan  idol 
might  have  called  forth  »omu  degree  of  grumblmg  from  some  offended 
Englishman.  But  the  Pope's  BuH  haa  abeorbed  all  the  interest  which 
men  have  to  expend  upon  the  passing  occasion  that  most  ennagcs 
their  firelings.  Only  two  Entylishmen  have  been  created  (Jardinals  of 
the  Roman  Church  since  the  Reformation.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who 
haa  just  been  raised  to  that  ecclesiastical  rank,  is  the  only  one  who  haa 
connected  with  his  office  a  mission  in  Enirhuid,  and  now,  as  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  he  is  the  primate  of  the  Roman  (Jhurch  in  Kngland, 
and  the  metropohian  over  twelve  suHragan  bishops,  into  wiiose  sees  the 
realm  of  England  is  divided.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
aforesaid  Bull  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  all  the  people  of  Enjjland  who 
would  secure  the  blcpsinc'*!  of  salvation  ihrou<:h  Jesus  ("hrist  are 
warned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  cecloi^iaslical  direction  of  the  re- 
Stored  hiprarchy. 

Our  Kntrlish  papers  are  filled  with  narrations,  letters,  speeches, 
and  the  records  of  puldic  [>roceedinf,'s  and  dcmonslratHtns  called  forth 
by  this  measure  of  the  i'ope.  For  the  most  part,  the  tone  of  all  these 
documents  ia  extremely  passionate,  not  to  aay  furioua  and  threatening. 
Several  side  issues  are  raised,  and,  together  with  the  main  controversy, 
have  caused  a  state  of  excitement  which  could  hardly  l)e  surpassed  if 
England  were  actually  at  war  with  the  Continent.  As  wc  have  pe- 
ruaed  the  papera,  and  noted  the  anger,  or  timidity,  or  spite,  or  just  leel* 
ini^s,  whicli  have  been  expressed  hy  various  classes  of  Englishmen,  from 
llie  Prime  Minister  and  the  A rchhi^hop  of  Canterbury  down  to  the 
Ijord  Mayor  of  London,  the  parish  vestries,  and  the  slieel  mobs  on  Guy 
Faux'a  day,  we  have  had  auggeated  to  our  minda  a  aomewhat  airoilar 
exeiiement  growing  out  of  a  aomewhat  aimilar  eauae,  which,  nearly  a 
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century  ago,  agitated  the  good  people  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu sella. 
If  the  6eVd  which  wu  covered  by  the  excitement  here  was  narrower 
and  thn  jjmuud  of  apprelicnsion  a  whit  less  visionary,  —  vvhicti  latter 
Bnpposuion  we  should  doubt,  —  the  foelinir,  the  stout-hearted  and  res- 
olute feeling,  which  was  aroused  in  Massac iiusetts  un  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer,  was  as  eternly  engaged  in  fesieting  what  was  looked 
upon  as  an  impudrnt  ]>ri('stly  encroachnrtent  as  it  now  is  iti  1 '.unl.ind. 
The  occasion  was  this     While  the  town  of  lioston  and  the  thriving 
and  happy  viliaKes  of  New  England  were  enjoying  the  institutions  of 
the  ChrietiM  religion  under  ehurcbee  of  their  own  eetablishment,  and 
with  pastors  appointed  by  those  who  supported  them  r^r  d  looked  to 
them  for  spiritual  heip,  this  peaceful  state  of  things  was  twice  threat- 
ened iu  the  years  1763  and  1767.    An  Episcopal  society,  fomied  in 
England  for  the  charitahle  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  be- 
nighted and  destitute  places,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  its  object  and 
its  funds,  sent  hither  some  thirty  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Kng-  ^ 
land,  to  establish  their  contentious  ministers  in  places  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  already  faithfully  preached  and  generously  sustained.  1'he 
project  was  entertained  of  sendinfj  over  a  bishop  nf  the  Enplish 
Church  to  set  up  his  see  here  and  to  rule  over  the  Lord's  bretliren. 
True  to  the  instinct  of  freedom  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  very  first 
leligiotts  and  political  institutions  established  on  this  soil,  our  fathm  at 
once  steadily  resisted  this  usurping  design,  and  re«^i^i<  <l  it  successfully. 
England  has  never  planted  her  bishops  here.    Some  fancy  bishops  of 
our  own  growth  pursue  their  harmless  circuits  amid  churches  each  of 
which  recognizes  its  own  pastor  as  a  true  evangelical  bishop.    In  the 
brisk  and  ardent  controversy  \\  l  ii  1 1  tlm  intended  usurpation  called  out 
here,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  the  West  Church  ni  this  city,  a  man  of 
brilliant  gifts,  of  a  sound  scholarship,  and  a  most  racy  wit,  sustained 
the  cause  of  religions  freedom  against  Archbishop  Seeker.   Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  seen  in  the  libraries  of  their  fathers  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Mayhew,  with  the  wreath  of  victory  encircling  his  countenance, 
while  a  broken  eramer  and  an  overturned  mitre  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  strife  in  which  he  triumphed. 

•  The  intense  excitement  wliich  ff)r  more  than  six  montb"^  bn^  pre- 
railed  among  all  classes  in  reference  lo  the  recent  measure  of  the  Tope, 
had  not  one  whit  abated  at  out  last  advices.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
intelligent  and  well  assured  conviction,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Papal  hierarchy  in  that  Protestant  realm  is  a  circumstance  of  disas- 
trous omen  to  religious  liberty,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  law  in 
civil  matters,  to  the  integrity  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  edneatum  and  progress.  Three  incidents,  contemporaneous 
with  the  main  cause  of  popular  alarm,  have  served  to  inflame  the  "  No 
Popery''  feeling  by  materials  whicii  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  Prot^ 
estsnt  zeal  of  England :  namely,  the  prohibition  passed  by  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  against  the  Parliamentary  colleges  established  in  Ireland 
for  the  free  secular  education  of  all  classes;  the  case  of  Metaire 
against  Wiseman,  in  which  the  charge  of  unlawful  influence  used  by 
a  Roman  priest  to  obtain  a  bequest  from  a  dying  miser  is  at  issue ;  and, 
third,  an  appeal  of  Mr.  Berkeley  in  behalf  of  a  8tep-dau<ihtcr,  a  ward 
in  chancery,  who  it  is  alleged  is  a  fn%tulnnf  in  a  convent,  and  almut  to 
take  the  veil,  thus  committing  to  the  priests  her  fortune  of  £>  80.000. 
The  RomaD  Church  ia  thas  presented  in  three  of  its  most  odious  as- 
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pectA  to  the  zealous  Protestantism  of  all  classes,  while  stntp«<mf  n  nnd 
bishops  are  careful  to  secure  fur  the  Papal  aggr^ioo  a  cumpiele  dis- 
cussion in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  honor  and  religion  of  the  realou 
Tbe  Prime  Minister  of  Giwt  Britain  committed  himself  tt  the  very 
opening'  (if  the  cxcitemont  ^'V  a  vptv  freo-spoken ,  ituiip-nnnt,  and  ihreal- 
ening  exprciibion  of  his  feeliitgs,  in  an  unofficial,  though  public,  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment was  looked  forward  to  with  livelj  intcrebt,  to  test  wbMher  his  of* 
ficial  course  would  sustain  his  privnte  nrdnr.  The  hi!!  hroupht  before 
the  House  of  Commons  pruiubits,  under  a  line  uf  X*  100  fur  each  of- 
fence, the  assumption  of  a  territorial  title  by  any  ecclesiastic,  not  au- 
tboriMd  by  tbe  ctvil  power.  —  makes  void  any  inatruiiient  ezeeated  by 
such  an  intruder,  —  and  forbids  the  berjncst  of  property  into  the  care  or 
use  of  any  such  ecclesiastic.  Leave  to  introduce  this  bill  was  granted 
by  a  Tote  of  395  against  63.  Id  the  mean  while,  tbe  ministry,  bein^ 
deftated  on  other  meaaarea,  resigDed,  but  returned  to  power  after  it 
was  found  impossible  to  (ir^^nnijte  another  from  ific  opposition  or  from 
factions.  The  bill,  having  been  slichtly  modilied,  passed  to  a  second 
reading  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  though  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  nation 
at  large,  has  been  most  passionately  assailed  by  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
berp.  Mr.  Drummond  allowed  himself,  in  debate,  some  freedom  of 
speech  upon  Roman  Catholic  practices,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  en- 
sued resembling  those  which  "Western  members"  sometimes  enact 
in  our  own  Congress. 

The  action  of  Parliament  on  this  ?iiMrrt  is  beset  with  many  embar* 
rassments.  In  no  other  country  ol  Europe,  not  even  in  those  thor- 
oughly Roman  Catholic,  is  the  Pope  allowed  to  appoint  territorial  bish- 
ops. He  has  Tentored  to  thniat  them  upon  England  and  Ireland,  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  rrlirrirms  privileges 
of  his  adherents  lu  that  realm.  It  is  difficult  for  us  tu  see  how  England 
ean  withatand  his  exercise  of  this  authority,  —  so  long  as  sny  of  her 
aobjecta  are  his  subjects  also.  If  there  are  those  in  England  who 
choose  to  divide  their  allegiance  between  a  temporal  prince  and  a  spir- 
itual prince,  how  can  they  be  restrained  ?  1  he  only  feasible  course 
woulff  seem  to  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  eril,  and  so  to  edacate  and 
train  all  her  sabiecta,  that  no  one  among  them  would  admit  the  right  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ronne  in  look  beyond  his  own  rotten  diocese  for  an  en- 
foroeroent  of  claims  u  tuch  can  be  sustained  in  appearance  only  autuug 
Ilia  own  subjects,  and  only  by  French  and  Austrian  bayoneta  even 
among  them. 

Onr  own  riiitnrian  brethren  in  England,  with  hut  two  or  three  cxrep- 
tioiis,  huve  opposed  all  Parliamentary  action  which  should  carry  with  it 
the  aiighteat  degree  of  intolerance.  Tbey  thii^  that  the  intexeala  of 
leUgioas  liberty  will  finally  be  aerred  by  the  Papal  measure  which 
aeema  to  threaten  them. 
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Porlugnl.  241  —  Pubtiealioni,  243 

—  Contributiona  lo  ihe  Quarterly 
Review,  215  —  Poet  Laurate.  24Z 

—  Wat  Tyler.  iMO- His  Politic*, 
^1  ^  Death  and  Character,  253. 

^prague,  Charles,  hie  Writiiigai,  no- 
li ced,  5iSL 

Squier,  E.  G.,  his  Work  on  the  In- 
dian Antiquities  of  North  America, 
417-421. 

Strickland,  Agnes,  her  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland,  3aZ. 

Sumner,  Chartes,  his  Orations  and 
Speeches,  144. 

Sunday,  the  Uses  and  Capabilities 
of,  Article  on,  55 -79 — The  Jew- 
ish Sabbnth,  a2  —  Anti-  Sabbata- 
rians, 5U  —  Sanction  of  Sumlay, 
61  —  Cunditions  fc»r  Sunday,  65  - 
fi!j  —  Tl»e  Mame  of  Sunday,  ill!  — 
Uses  of  Sunday,  21  —  Rest,  23 

—  Improvement,  7h  —  Religious 
Uses,  77  —  Service*  and  Occupa- 
tions, '.V77. 

Szech^nyi,  315. 

Szeroere,  Prime  Minister,  24fi< 


Theology  and  Science,  2Q1» 

Transylvania,  3i£L 

Tuckerman,  tL  T.,  bis  Poems,  no- 
ticed, .'^OO —  Hi»  Characteristics  of 
Literatum,  noticed,  r> 1 4 . 

Tumbull,  Robert,  his  Translations 
ffom  Vinet,  noticed,  142. 

U. 

Ujhdzy,  Governor,  32i 
Unitarian  Biography,  Aroeriean,  by 
Rev.  William  Ware,  noticed,  25Z. 


Unitarian  Society,  London  EHstrict, 

IM. 

Unttarianism  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  Article  on,  202-2^ — 
At  the  ReformatioTi,  207— In  It- 
aly, M>  —  In  Poland.  21 1  —  Per- 
•ecutinn  of,  219 — Relation  to  So- 
cinianism,  221  —  And  the  Bible, 
222. 

V. 

Vinet,  Translations  from,  by  Dr. 
TurnbuU,  142. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Robert,  his  Antitrini- 
tarian  Biography,  reviewed, 
22d.-His  Plan,  m  — Meriuof 
his  Work, 

Ware,  Rev,  W.,  his  American  Uni- 
tarian Biography,  noticed,  352. 

Waverley  Poetry,  The,  noticed,  356. 

Webster.  Prof,  uemis'd  Report  of  his 
Case,  144. 

Wenselcnyi, 

Whipple,  E.  P.,  his  Elsuys  and  Re- 
view*, y>7. 

Willard,  L ,  Translations  from  the 
French,  353. 

Willard,  Dr.  S.,  his  Ethico-Political 
Tract,  516. 

Williaina  Dr.  W.  R^  his  Discourses 
on  Religious  Progresti,  noticed,  146. 

Williston  Seminary,  2iL 

Y. 

Yates.  James,  his  Vindication  of  Uni- 

tarianisra,  ITtH 
Yeoman,  Dr.  T.  U.,  on  Cooiamption, 

143. 

Z. 

Zchokke,  Translation  from,  48. 
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